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Yocuiii*sBook: 
ACootribution 
of Unusual 
Value. 



W. C, Bagley. 

An educational book of 
unusual merit is Pro- 
fessor A. D. Yocum's 
"Culture, Discipline, and 
Democracy/' published 
last spring by the Chris- 
topher Sower Company, Philadelphia. It 
presents a thorough going educational 
theory, rigidly thought through, and con- 
sistent both with the facts that scientific 
investigation has gleaned and with the 
results of teaching experience that are 
generally agreed npon. An important 
feature of the book is its distinction be- 
tween "essential'' and "optional" rela- 
tionships, with the emphasis upon the 
importance of a thorough mastery of 
those that are essential. Furthermore, 
this mastery of essential habits and es- 
sential information must be compelled. 

"A system of education exists less for the 
individMah than for the community and the 
state. Precisely the same grounds on which 
every citizen is compelled to give financial 
support for the school and to ensure the at- 
tendance of his children, justifies the teacher 
in compelling, so far as is pedagogically pos- 
sible, the training for which the school ex- 
ists. It is in the memorizing and retention 
of the relationships essential not only to di- 
rect furtherance of the aim, but to all likeli- 
hood ef usefulness for general knowledge and 
\liscipline, that instruction can and should be 
most exacting." 

But the number of these necessary or 
essential facts and habits is, the author 
assures us, limited; beyond them is the 
mass of infonnation and skill which will 
not be of direct utility to every individ- 
ual coming under the school's influence; 
and from this mass the school may select 



in varying amounts, and with due re- 
gard to individual needs and tastes. But 
tlie essentials must be mastered bv all. 



The Problem 
of Determin- 
ing^ and 
Teaching: the 
Essentials. 



In our opinion, this 
plain pronouncement of 
a principle that should 
be self-evident comes at 
an opportune time. The 
notion that individual 
tastes should govern the educational pa- 
'bulum in a democratic system of public 
schools is an attractive doctrine, but it 
will not work out in practice. It may 
be that some individuals will find the 
mastery of some of the essentials diffi- 
cult; quite likely these individuals would 
rather expend their time and their en- 
ergy in other directions; but the welfare 
of the mass has here predominant claim. 
And yet the question immediately 
arises, What are these essentials, these 
minima? Professor Yocum lavs down 
some excellent criteria for determining 
them, but the task of working out a cur- 
riculum of essentials still remains. It is 
to this task that the N.E.A. Committee 
on Economy of Time is devoting a part 
of its energies; and it is indeed a task 
that might well occupy the time and at- 
tention of a large number of workers for 
some years. Once these are agreed upon, 
however, (and agreement is quite pos- 
sible within very helpful limits) the 
teacher^s problem will be greatly simpli- 
fied, — or rather the teacher will have an 
opportunity to devote himself exclusively 
to the real teaching problem; (he de- 
velopment of a technique that may be 
effectively applied in fixing these essen- 
tials as permanent possessions of eveiy 
child. It is here rather than in the se- 
lection of es.^ontials that individual dif- 
ferences among pupils must have very 
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selected at their request. The manufac- 
turers and business men's associations 
were asked to select two committees of 
five each, one to cooperate in developing 
mechanical and industrial courses in 
grammar grades and high school, and the 
other to suggest betterments in the busi- 
ness and commercial courses. The Wo- 
man's Club and Mothers' Clubs selected 
a committee on household arts courses. 
Other committees were concerned with 
vocational education; . vocational oppor- 
tunity and inquiry; agricultural educa- 
tion; educational entertainments; ques- 
tions of moral education, sex-hygiene, etc. 

Speedlae the ^^® spirit of good will 
PartingQucst. established by these 

school and community 
relationships was evi- 
denced by a farewell banquet when super- 
intendent H. B. Wilson came to leave 
Decatur. This banquet was given in the 
Decatur Club rooms and in short speeches 
representative citizens emphasized their 
widened interest in the schools and will- 
ingness to give thought and effort to their 
advance. No happier speeding to his 
new work as superintendent of Topeka, 
Kansas, schools could have been given 
Mr. Wilson. One of the guests at the 
Decatur banquet .was L. M. Penwell, the 
president of the Topeka board of educa- 
tion. No sooner had he and Mr. Wil- 
son reached Topeka than an impromptu 
banquet by leading citizens was given 
there to welcome the new superintendent 
and offer hearty cooperation. 



The Illinois 



//. A. TTollister. 

By a decision of the 
Hi^h School ^^^^^ Supreme Court of 
Decision. Illinois delivered the lat- 

ter part of June, thirty- 
six Township High 
schools organized under the law of 1911 
were put in a rather serious plight. The 
law of 1911 was a new law, really in the 
nature of a union district law. It was 
intended to be entirely distinct from the 
okl township law which remained intact. 
Tender the new provision parts of several 
townships, regardless even of county 
lines, may be included in the district de- 



scribed in the petition. Such a district 
votes as a unit and not by townships and 
local districts as under the old township 
law. Further, the new district elections 
are not called by township officials, but 
by the County Superintendent. Thus an 
entirely distinct law, in all its essential 
features, was provided in order to make 
possible the organization of union high 
school districts where the township law 
was not practicable. 

Naturally, in a co-operative scheme of 
this kind for establishing high schools, 
the people would desire to establish the 
school in the logical social and commer- 
cial center of the district. But it fre- 
quently happens that this center is far 
to one side or in a corner of a township. 
The new law makes it possible thus to or- 
ganize about the logical center. At the 
same time a choice remained as between 
the two laws; and as m^y as two schools 
have been established under the old law 
since 1911, thus showing that both laws 
were available, just as there are in the 
state two entirely distinct drainage dis- 
trict laws available. It was a case where 
the one law, good in itself, was not suf- 
ficient to meet all conditions. 

The original township law was passed 
as a bit of special legislation to provide 
a legal status for the Princeton Township 
High School. It has several times been 
modified in order to meet the unfavor- 
able conditions of location mentioned 
above. But the results have been unsat- 
isfactory. In trying to hold to the town- 
ship unit idea the working of the law in 
case the union of parts of township was 
sought had become so cumbersome as to 
defeat its purpose. It virtually made the 
adverse vote of one school district suf- 
ficient to defeat the wishes of all the 
other territorv included in the proposed 
hieh school district. That such a law as 
that of 1911 wa.<» wanted is manifested bv 
the fact that thirtv-six schools, or nearly 
one-third of the total number of co-op- 
erative scliools in the state, were organ- 
ized in two vears' time, while the old law 
has been in force since 1867. 

The ruline of the court was based on 
the constitutional provision that where a 
new law is proposed of such a nature as 
to amend an existing law, the title of the 
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old law, and each section affected should 
be included in the bill for the proposed 
law. The court held the new law to be 
amendatory rather than alternative, as 
was originally intended by the framers, 
and therefore invalid under the Consti- 
tution. Undoubtedly, if such were the 
case, the decision would be just and 
right. Such a provision is necessary in 
order to protect the state from some acts 
designed thus to destroy the effect of ex- 
isting law without being detected by the 
law makers. 

But in this case it is seen that both 
laws have been in force; that each one 
meets a need, as indicated by the use of 
both; that they are fundamentally dif- 
ferent in operation, in that with one the 
township is made the unit for calling 
elections while with the other the count}/ 
is the unit. 

A petition for a rehearing has been 
filed, which comes up for action in Octo- 
ber. Meantime those of the schools that 
were sufficiently organized, and where 
competent legal advice has been available, 
are going right on with their work. 
Thousands of dollars in bonds voted and 
sold are involved, together with numer- 
ous other obligations assumed, which the 
districts affected must provide for, no 
matter what the final outcome. Hun- 
dreds of boys and girls who were look- 
ing forward to those schools as furnish- 
ing them their first chance for a free 
high school education are awaiting anxi- 
ously the determination of their fate. 
The state is sorely in need of many more 
of these schools in order to provide prop- 
erly trained teachers for the elementary 
rural and village schools. According to 
the report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for 1910 the State of Illi- 
nois was still employing 3,448 teachers in 
the common schools who had not the 
equivalent of a good high school course 
as preparation for their work. 

It is a time for all men and women in- 
terested m the advancement of education 
in Illinois to be on the alert and ready 
to aid in setting this matter of so great 
educational concern upon a sound basis. 



Wm. Hawley Smith. 



Change and 
Decay. 



This is the sixth year 
that I have run one and 
the same automobile, 
and it is a pretty good 
machine yet. I'd give the name of the 
machine, and of its maker, right here, 
for both of them are worthy of Honor- 
able Mention, were it not for the fact 
that it is now "agin' the law" to work ad- 
vertising into reading matter, without 
labeling the same at the end of the ar- 
ticle. And what I am going to write is 
far enough from that sort of literary 
stuff. 

A few days ago I noticed that one of 
the minor parts of the machine was 
worn out, and I went to the local dealer 
to get a duplicate. And to me the local 
dealer : "Sorry, but we can't help you out. 
Your machine is the vintage of '07, and 
we don't carry duplicate parts for any- 
thing as old as that. We'll do the best 
we can for you, though ; we'll report your 
case to the factory, and it is not impos- 
sible that they may find the part you 
want in some old scrap-heap or pile of 
junk; but the chances are • against it. 
The machine we make now is so much 
better than the old one, so much simpler 
in construction and so improved in ev- 
ery way that we pay very little attention 
to the old models any more." 

Last week I was in a dental chair for 
an hour, and the dentist did a very 
clever job of "gold-inlay" work for me. 
He has done mv work for a number of 
years, and when he handed me a mirror, 
and showed me what manner of repair- 
ing he had done for me, I said: "You 
couldn't have done the like of that for 
me when I first became your patient." 
Whereupon he said to me: "Indeed I 
couldn't." And then he went on to say 
that there was hardly an operation which 
he now does which was known when he 
began practicing dentistry, twenty-five 
years ago. "In fact," he went on to say, 
"if I should try to practice my profes- 
sion as I learned it, and had not availed 
myself of the changes and improvements 
that have come into vogue since I gradu- 
ated, I couldn't maintain my clientage 
six months. ,In my business it is a clean 
case of keep up with the procession or 
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continue, indeed, until the close of the 
work period, but ordinarly the efficiency 
will fall off, slightly at first and then 
more rapidly, until, if the period of ef- 
fort is unduly protracted, the speed of 
the work decreases noticeably and the 
accuracy also suffers in even greater 
measure. This falling off in efficiency is 
due to fatigue, and it is nonnally accom- 
panied by a feeling of weariness or 
tedium upon the part of the worker. He 
loses interest in the task; he no longer 
works with zest and enthusiasm. If he 
knows that the work will be completed 
at a given time, he may do unusually well 
when he recognizes that the end of the 
])eriod is approaching. This sudden in- 
crease in speed (and sometimes, although 
not often, in accuracy) is laiown as a 
^'terminal spurt." 

The Difference Between Being Bored and 

Being Fagged, 

The important fact to emphasize in 
connection with the discussion of interest 
and discipline is the close resemblance 
between the feelings of the worker (1) at 
the outset of his task and (2) after fa- 
tigue has set in. Before he has "warmed 
up" into "full swing'^, he will very like- 
ly have the same feeling of tedium and 
weariness that he has when he is really 
fatigued, — when his energy has been de- 
pleted; but while the feeling is the same, 
the cause, of course, is different. If we 
begin our task in the morning, after a 
good rest, we do not normally lack en- 
ergy; energy in fact is super-abundant; 
fatigue is out of the question; and yet 
the best work is not commonlv done at 
this time; nor do we feel the interest and 
zest that we feel a little later, after we 
have "warmed up.'' 

Again, even if the work is novel or if 
it attracts us at the outset for some other 
reason, the initial "spurt" due to the fas- 
cination is frequently of brief duration. 
This primitive foiTn of zest and interest 
may quickly wane and leave us with the 
feeling of tedium or weariness. It is 
here that we must often hold ourselves 
rigidly to the task, — ^but even when we 
exert ourselves to the utmost at such 
times, we often fail to do good work. 
But, if the task is persevered in, the light 
M'ill again dawTi. Hope and perhaps even 
enthusiasm will return ; efficiency will in- 



crease apace; and almost before we are 
aware of it, we find ourselves in "full 
swing." The interest that comes from 
noveltv or from some other extraneous or 
primitive factor is, then, commonly tran- 
sitory, while the interest and zest that 
come from habituation to the conditions 
of work will usually last until the period 
of work is over, — or, if the period is pro- 
tracted, until fatigue sets in. 

The tedium that comes at the outset 
(or if not at tlie outset, at least after the 
initial spurt due to novelty has waned) 
is not, then, to be confused with the loss 
of interest that comes with fatigue. In 
the former case, we are, as Colvin says, 
tired of our work; in the latter case, we 
are tired from our work. In the former 
case, we are "bored;" in the latter case, 
we are ideally "fagged." 

Fatigue and Discipline, 

It is of fundamental importance for 
the teacher to recognize this distinction, 
for it lies at the basis of a clarifying 
principle in connection with discipline. 
• In school work, weariness due to real fa- 
tigue is relatively uncommon among the 
pupils. Fatigue will, indeed, affect the 
quality of the work, especially toward the 
close of the day; but this fatigue is not 
usually so excessive as to give rise to the 
feelings just described. Weariness due 
to real fatigue is, indeed, to be met with 
among children who are poorly nour- 
ished, or who have heavy home duties, 
especially before school, or who have been 
deprived^ of the normal amount of sleep. 
In these cases, fortunately, the treatment 
is simple: immediate provision for rest 
and relaxation is, as the physician would 
say, clearly "indicated." 

The tedium or weariness of the other 
type, however, becomes a serious disci- 
plinary problem, — perhaps, indeed, the 
central problem of ordinary, "e very-day^' 
school discipline. And the core of this 
central problem is to teach the pupil to 
hold himself to his task during the 
"warming-up" period. Little may be 
gained in the way of specific results dur- 
ing this time, but for almost all individ- 
uals the period is an essential prelimi- 
narv to really effective work. 

Our theories of interest have not suf- 
ficiently emphasized the fact that inter- 
est of the most effective type is that which 
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glows out of effort; and these theories 
have entirely neglected the correlative 
fact that almost any task in which one 
persists becomes interesting and attrac- 
tive in course of time. Habituation, as 
James pointed out, is the great fly-wheel 
of society, holding men to the tasks that 
thev have undertaken, no matter how dis- 
tasteful and disagreeable such tasks may 
be at the outset. It is difficult for most 
of us to imagine how certain occupations 
can ever be recruited. The lot of the un- 
dertaker, for example, would seem so 
sombre and forbidding as never to grow 
attractive to the worker; and yet there 
are probably proportionately as many un- 
dertakers who are satisfied with their 
calling and happy in their work as there 
are satisfied and happy workers in any 
other field. It is a matter very largely of 
habituation; certainly in this case and in 
thousands of others, it is not a matter of 
initial appeal. 

What is needed, of course, is to ac- 
quaint the child with this fundamental 
principle of life just as soon as he can 
comprehend it; for a working knowledge 
of how to adapt or adjust one's self to 
one's work will save manv a failure. And 
while we doubt whether the lesson can be 
gained ^^incidentally" by the average 
child ; and while we do not believe that 
he will, undirected, generalize it from his 
own experience; we insist that it should 
be taught on the basis of this experience. 
In other words, the discipline which re- 
quires the child to stick to his tasks 
through this critical warming-up period 
mav well serve to illustrate the funda- 
mental truth that a task persisted in 
tends to become attractive, no matter how 
distasteful it mav have been at the out- 
set. 

i^liort Recitation Periods Waste 
"Swingr 

The daily program of the school com- 
monly provides an overplus of variety in 
t>'pes of work. The possibilty of waste 
is apparent when we remember that the 
^'swing'' which is gained in one period 
does not always or often last over to the 
following period when the work is 
changed. Indeed, a new swing has to be 
acquired for the new work. T»ss of 
swing, then, might be thought of as a 



Serious source of waste in school manage- 
ment; and this it sometimes is. But the 
loss may in part be counteracted; for, 
while a new swing must be acquired when 
work is changed, it is also true that the 
new work may tap a fresh supply of en- 
ergy, and what is lost in losing swing 
may be compensated by the stimulus 
which variety and the relative novelty of 
the new task provide. On the whole, 
however, very short periods of school 
work are inadvisable save for exercises in 
which the swing can be quickly acquired ; 
for example, exercises in which the work 
is both spirited and more or less of the 
routine type, such as rapid-fire drills. 
Here small demand is made upon thought 
and judgment, and large emphaais is 
placed upon the repetition of familiar 
material, — and this repetition, especially 
if tinged with the spirit of rivalry, is, to 
the normal child, a source of pure pleas- 
ure. One of the misleading dogmaa of 
modern pedagogy is that which assumes 
that children are not interested in the 
familiar and the routine tasks. As a 
matter of fact, it is the routine activities 
that are, to most individuals, the most 
liighly colored by a pleasant affective 
tone. 

It is safe to lay down the rule, however, 
that school exercises involving thought 
and judgment should be given relatively 
long periods. This is usually accom- 
plished by placing a study period imme- 
diately before or immediately after a 
nocitation period for the same subject; 
thus the special swing, if acquired, may 
persist from the recitation to the study 
or vice versa. There would seem to be an 
advantage in having the study period fol- 
low rather than precede the recitation; 
for the acquisition of swing is probably 
accelerated by the group activity. This, 
however, is a theoretical conclusion; the 
problem might profitably be subjected to 
careful investigation, — an investigation, 
by the way, that any intelligent teacher 
could successfully prosecute. 

General "Swing'* 

The authorities upon the psychology of 
work speak of a "general swing*' which 
characterizes the work of the day as a 
\i'hole, — the special swing just discussed 
being considered as applying only to a 
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period devoted to one type of work. 
When one ^entire day is spent upon a sin- 
gle task, then special swing and the gen- 
eral daily swing of course coincide; but 
this condition is not met with in school 
work. Oflfner, in his monograph on Men- 
idl Faiiguej suggests' that a brisk walk in 
the morning often serves to establish a 
"swing'* for the day's work. It is likely, 
too, that the universality of the morning 
stimulant, coffee, is to be explained by 
the influence that it has in getting one 
into swing. In school work, ^e opening 
exercises are obviously of importance in 
this connection, especially if they are de- 
signed to start the work of the day on a 
high plane. Obviously they must not 
arouse a special swing of their own, for 
this would have to be overcome before the 
work of the following period could be un- 
dertaken effectively. It is for this rea- 
son that a suggestion made by Dr. F. H. 
Hayward, advocating some form of ritual- 
ism for such exercises is most promising. 
A ritual pleases by its beauty and by the 
frequent recurrence of phrases and ac- 
tivities that have become familiar through 
repetition. It does not (or should not) 
over-stimulate, or grip the mind with a 
host of new problems. 

In addition to the daily swing, there is 
the weekly swing, broken (in school 
work) by the rest on Saturday and Sun- 
day, and necessitating, with most indi- 
viduals, a relatively severe warming-up 
period on %lue*' Monday. It is probable, 
also, that the same conception coidd be 
applied to the annual rhythm of effi- 
ciency. 

Factors Which Block "Swing," 

Reverting to the special swing that 
characterizes each unit of work during 
the day, however, one may well aak, How 
does it come about (if the phenomenon of 
swing is so fundamental) that some chil- 
dren never get interested in some tasks? 
The answer is that swing describes only 
what happens in most cases when the 
work follows a normal course. No matter 
how "interested" we may be in general 
in our work, we find that relatively this 
interest shows great variation at differ- 
ent periods. Thus the necessity for 
warming up and for acquiring swing is 
well nigh universal. 



There are some factors, however, that 
will interfere very serioudy with getting 
into swing for a specific task. An irritat- 
ing problem may arise which we cannot 
solve. Under these conditions we are 
able to make no progress, and interest 
naturally flags and fails. The doctrine 
of the "assignment," which has been so 
vigorously advanced during recent years, 
has this specific difficulty clearly in mind. 
One of the aims of the assignment should 
be to clear up the otherwise insuperable 
obstacles which would permanently block 
the progress of the pupil in his work. 

Again, distractions may prevent the 
concentration that is essential to get the 
pupil through the "warming-up" period. 
In this case, the pupil's attention is inter- 
mittent, and it is obvious that, tmder such 
conditions, an effective swing will not be 
acquired. 

One might assume, also, that tiiere are 
individual peculiarities that will prevent 
certain pupils ever from becoming inter- 
ested in certain subjects. This, however, 
is seriously to be doubted, except in con- 
nection with morons and imbeciles. Mr. 
Smith speaks of the mind of the child as 
^Tiumming" to certain lessons and not 
"humming" to others, and he quite 
properly asserts that, unless mind does 
'*hum" to the task, the work is ineffective. 
What the psychology of work suggests, 
however, is that most 'Tiums" are dis- 
tinctly acquired characteristics. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that a nor- 
mal individual may, in time, become in- 
terested in anything; although tliis does 
not mean that native capacities or inca- 
pacities may not fit or unfit him for cer- 
tain types of employment. The native 
interest in an activity, however, is, I 
believe, an untrustworthy symptom of fit- 
ness for that activity ; but the students of 
vocational guidance will, perhaps, some 
day give us light upon this matter. 

But one of the most effective ways to 
block "swing" is what may be termed 
"suggestion." If you deliberately stamp 
a task as dull and uninteresting, you ef- 
fectually load the dice against the normal 
acquisition of swing or interest. This 
factor works most clearly through what 
may be termed "modes" or "fashions" in 
interest and these factors are so impor- 
tant that it will be profitable to devote 
the next discussion to their analysis. 
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CHILD WELFARE AND THE COMMUNITY. 

Oeo. A. Brown. 



Each commimlty needs to consider the 
welfare of its children as a distinct prob- 
lem in the social^ the vocational, and the 
religious activities of its society as well 
as in the education especially provided by 
its schools. To the church, to the em- 
ployer of labor, to the neighbor and oth- 
ers affected by children's amusemente, as 
well as to the parents, questions of child 
welfare are always obtruding themselves. 
It is too much tiie custom to consider 
each diflRculty or question by itself and 
to offer palliatives, rather than remedies, 
when public opinion becomes insistent for 
some reform. 

Child welfare in a modem city or town 
is not an easy problem to solve. We still 
hold parents responsible for giving train- 
ing which, under the conditions of living 
today, they have no opportunity either to 
give by themselves or to control the con- 
ditions under which it is given. In vo- 
cational traiuing, for instance, little can 
be done now in the home because almost 
all home industries axe absorbed by the 
factory; and in the matter of trade or 
business training outside the home the 
parent is helpless since in the trades there 
is no longer any personal responsibility 
assimied by the master workman for the 
training which the apprentice may receive 
in his shop. In fact, the shop does not 
belong to a master workman, generally, 
but to a capitalist. Apprenticeship is no 
longer, to any controlling extent, pro- 
tected by indenture. Under the loose 
agreements of today the employer seeks 
to get as much service as possible out of 
the apprentice which has present value in 
the running of the shop, and the appren- 
tice, on the other hand, must often, if he 
is really in earnest about learning the ma- 
nipulations of the trade, take the attitude 
of stealing from different workmen the 
knowledge and skill each has acquired of 
one of the processes of the trade. In 
other words, no one is now made respon- 
sible for the training of trade apprentices 
and the parent is helpless to control this 
condition. Here is a problem the com- 
munity must come to understand and 
which will probably require state legisla- 



tion to finally secure the permanent and 
right conditions. Again, in training for 
play and amusements the community no 
longer does its part. The commimity 
festival and patriotic celebrations, with 
their games and competitive exercises 
which called for skills common to the 
life of the people, are superceded by com- 
mercialized entertainments. Too much 
amusement is provided for children at a 
small fee, and too little opportunity is 
given by the community for the free self- 
activities of play. The neighborhood 
commons has been built upon, or else 
beautified in a way to eliminate children's 
play, and stpervised playgroxmds have 
not been provided. The men and women 
able to do so have established country 
clubs, golf links, and game or fish pre- 
serves in order to maintain out-of-door 
activities for themselves. The children 
want wild nature instead of formal coun- 
try club grounds. A chance to wander 
under native woods and along rambling 
hills and streams should be preserved to 
the children where possible — shoe string 
parks without driveways. For every golf 
links there should be at least half a dozen 
supervised neighborhood playgrounds ; 
every game preserve should be balanced 
by provisions for a number of camps for 
boy scouts and campfire girls with oppor- 
tunities for the varying dharacter of their 
activities. When it comes to religious 
training, we need not only the moral at- 
mosphere of the public school and the 
special bible instruction of the church 
Sunday school, but also opportunities for 
big and littie brother associations and 
Dorcas societies which shall cultivate 
ideals of human ties that rest on univer- 
sal relations, and of divine love which 
transforms all labor into beautiful service. 
The striking child welfare exhibits 
held some two years ago in New York 
City and in Chicago have not been fol- 
lowed by a persistent general study of the 
problem. No attempt has been made to 
esteblish a responsible public agency 
which, as a part of the governmental or- 
ganization of every community, shall rep- 
resent the people in the care of their chil- 
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dren outside of the home. It will be a 
great mistake to over-emphasize some ele- 
ments of child welfare, such as play- 
grounds for instance, as this will probably 
be done at the expense of other elements 
equally important. The present tendency 
is to overload the school with responsibili- 
ties for vocational training and civic life 
far beyond the opportunity which school 
conditions give to the teacher to fulfill, 
even if the teacher has the necessary vo- 
cational and civic life experience and 
skill. The school should be an essential 
part of the public agency charged with 
child welfare. It probably "should be the 
central and guiding power in that agency, 
for it can so direct its educational work 
as to open the way to, and supplement the 
efforts of, those who must aid in out-of- 
school training of the children. For this 
work, however, there is needed a depart- 
ment of school extension which shall keep 
in touch with the out-of-school life of 
school children as well as provide addir 
tional school training for those who have 
left school and entered vocational and 
civic life. 

It is possible that the public agency 
needed for child welfare should be or- 
ganized as The Department of School 
•Extension. If so, school extension 
should be organized as a department of 
the civil government of each community 



and not as a function of the board of 
education and the school government of 
the district. The public agency for child 
welfare should include, in addition to the 
schools, representation of the executive 
officers of the city or town ; of the health 
department; of the charity organization; 
of the business, manufacturing and labor 
interests; of the religious institutions; 
and of such a department as is provided 
for in the new charter of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to control public entertainments, com- 
mercialized amusements, and public play- 
grounds. A department of school exten- 
sion so organized would have a construc- 
tive, life upbuildinff and enriching work 
to do. It would not be a reformative 
agency but a formative one. It would 
initiate and carry out new things for the 
good of the on-coming generation. 

David Starr Jordan savs : 

"There is nothing in all the world so 
important as children, nothing so inter- 
esting. If ever you wish to go in for 
some form of philanthropy, if ever you 
wish to be of any real use in the world, 
do something for children. If ever you 
yearn to be wise, study children. If the 
great army of philanthropists ever exter- 
minate sin and pestilence, ever work out 
our race salvation, it will be because a 
little child was led.^' 



BIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SOCIOLOGY IN TREm RELATION TO 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

W, 7. Lawrence. 



Religious education is as old as religion, 
and religion is as old as organized human 
society. It w^ould not be proper, there- 
fore, to speak of new religous education, 
nor even of a new emphasis of such edu- 
cation. From the beginnings of human 
society, people have realized the import- 
ance of passing on to successive genera- 
tions the highast ideals and the fullest 
knowledge of which they have been pos- 
sessed. Through many centuries men 
have considered the right teaching of the 
young a matter of extreme importance. 

In our own dav there has been a re- 
vival of interest in education along all 
lines; schools and colleges have grown in 



number and size, and branches of human 
learning have developed to a degree never 
before known. The nation spends mil- 
lions of dollars annually, and the church 
enlist^^ millions of persons in that part of 
education which falls to her share. Into 
this revival of interest there are in our 
own day coming certain new points of 
emphasis which appear likely to differen- 
tiate it from the religious education of 
even a generation ago. These changes 
have come through the investigations of 
science, particularly that science dealing 
with the problem of life, with the organi- 
zation of the human mind and with the 
laws of human society. To give these 
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studies their scientific terms: It is be- 
cause of the researches in biology, in psy- 
chology, and in sociology that changes we 
have in mind are taking place. Let us 
consider these in turn. 

The biologists in their study of the 
marvelous phenomena of life, have come, 
among other things, upon a discovery that 
has a distinct influence on education. This 
is the so-called Doctrine of Childhood. It 
means that childhood in all forms of life 
is proportioned in length to the complex- 
ity of the life that fpUows. Given a sim- 
ple life, childhood is short; with a com- 
plex life beset with many difficulties, 
childhood is long. The mushroom which 
springs up over night perishes in the day. 
The butter-fly that comes forth from its 
cocoon prepared for all the duties of its 
mature life, lives a life of great simplicity 
as well as brevity. The bird lives longer, 
and in order to prepare for its more com- 
plex life it has a brief infancy. The hu- 
man being, living the most difficult and 
complex life known on earth, has the long- 
est childhood. 

The application of this so-called Doc- 
trine of Childhood, which was made 
known to us largely through the writings 
of John Fiske, brings the conviction that 
the entire period of preparation for life is 
necessary in order that that preparation 
shall be well made. No child can be per- 
mitted to waste any portion of this pre- 
paratory period, and no child can be com- 
pelled to stop short in the midst of that 
preparation for life, without serious con- 
sequences.' The indiflference of the well- 
to-do, the avarice of the selfish, and the 
necessities of the poor, alike cripple the 
efficiency of the rising generation. Only 
by the utmost diligence — improving every 
hour of the developing life — can the nec- 
essary preparation for life be made. In 
religion this means that the object for 
^ which the church is laboring is not to be 
accomplished by some sudden eruption 
into the developing life, but by the con- 
stant effort on the part of teachers to de- 
velop th« sensibilities and the moral pur- 
pose. 

The psychologists take us one step fur- 
ther by showing that during this long 
period of childhood we have more than a 
uniform period of time during which cer- 
tain things may be done. They have 



shown that childhood is constantly chang- 
ing, no two moments of it being alike. 
The child of six passes away before the 
child of seven arrives; the child of eight 
is different from anything that has gone 
before, and so with every changing year. 
Xew conditions arrive which materially 
change the needs of the growing life and 
instead of childhood being one long ex- 
panse of opportunity, it is a rapid suc- 
cession of changing opportunities, each 
one of which must be taken at the instant 
or a particular value is forever lost. Not 
only diligence, but wisdom is necessary in 
the right guidance of the developing soul. 
In the teaching of religion this means that 
a lesson in any subject that is exactly 
fitted to the need of any given age will, 
for that reason, be unfitted to the needs 
of any other age. The uniform system of 
religious education which has done so 
much to build up the Sunday schools of 
our land is now being laid aside by in- 
creasing numbers of educators, for the 
reason that it is impossible for any lesson 
to be adapted to all ages. We have pro- 
ceeded as though the only differences be- 
tween younger and older minds is the dif- 
ference in ability to comprehend, so that 
any teaching, if only properly presented 
would fit anv child. We now see that it 
is not only a difference of methods but a 
difference of material that is required. 
Hence, the religious education of today 
recognizes no system of lessons as satis- 
factory that is not strictly graded both in 
material and in method of presentation. 

The third impulse that has come into 
religious education proceeds from the 
teachings of the sociologist who, in the 
study of human conditions, realizes that 
the problems now confronting us are such 
as will require for their solution a higher 
and better humanity than we now have. 
The problems of the age concerning wealth 
and poverty, employers and employes, the 
privileged and the unprivileged, the forces 
of betterment and the forces that make for 
evil, are baffling to the last degree. All 
efforts, so far, toward the solution of 
these problems seem rather palliative than 
remedial. In order that the subject may 
be so studied and acted upon as to bring 
satisfactory results in human society, we 
must have a generation of men and women 
capable of the widest sympathy, of clear- 
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est thought and of firmest resolution. 
How shall these be produced, save under 
the guidance of the church? And how 
shall the church produce these better 
men and women unless religious training 
deals with the world that now is, rather 
than that which comes after death ? The 
difficulty with religious education in the 
past is that it has too largely centered 
about the teaching of branches of knowl- 
edge, particularly the literature of re- 
ligion. What the church needs to learn 
is that in order to accomplish the end for 
which the church exists, the child itself 
must be developed, using dogma and cere- 
monies, hut using also history, biography. 



and ethics, both theoretical and practical, 
in order to enlarge the minds and sympa- 
thies of those who are taught. 

These things being true, it is not 
strange that iiroughout the church is felt 
today a new impulse. Men are inquiring as 
never before into the fundamental princi- 
ples of religious education and asking 
how the unsatisfactory methods of the past 
can be changed into methods that promise 
better results. So to love childhood as to 
be willing to make our love effective for 
its highest development, and so to love 
religion as to wish to present it in living 
forms that will serve to regenerate the 
world is the task before us. 



HIGH SCHOOL CLASS MANAGEMENT, IX. 

ff. A, Hollister. 



Mathematics. 

Thus far we have devoted our atten- 
tion to languages, including both Eng- 
lish and foreign. We have found that 
the same general principles apply wheth- 
er we are teaching the vernacular or a 
foreign tongue. As is true of all teach- 
ing, so in language work, and with pe- 
culiar emphasis^ the interest and enthus- 
iasm of the teacher must count for much. 
''Our language teacher does fine work in 
German, but does not get along so well 
with the Latin,'* said the principal of a 
small school the other day. ''Does she 
like language work?'* was the question. 
"She just enjoys teaching German, but 
Latin she does not like very well,** was 
the reply. So there it is. Simply to 
know a subject fairly well is not a guar- 
anty that one can succeed in teaching it. 
There must be the joy of the craftsman 
in the teacher's work. Especially is this 
true with subjects requiring as much for- 
mal work and repetition as do the lang- 
uages. 

Closely akin to the languages in its 
relationship to thought is the subject of 
mathematics. Most of us do not com- 
prehend this as fully as we should. A 
very large part of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in high school is on practically 
the same basis as language teaching. In 
other words, elementary mathematics is 
expressional chiefly. We are accustomed 



to think of it as representing peculiar 
thought processes. As a matter of fact 
the thought processes of mathematics are 
not peculiar. Whether the reasoning pro- 
cess be inductive or deductive, it is cap- 
able of being used in connection with al- 
most any human interest. 

The real point to the difference be- 
tween mathematics and other fields of 
learning is in the field of thought it rep- 
resents. In this it stands all bv itself, 
has a language all its own. It deals with 
quantity, purely, including all space re- 
lations even to infinity. In expressing 
these various relations of quantity the 
human race has evolved a peculiar lang- 
uage, a set of symbols used rather ex- 
clusively. To teach mathematics is to 
transmit to and cultivate in the individ- 
ual the ability to use this language, to 
think in terms of it, to express accurately 
all relations involving quantity, measure- 
ment. The physical universe therefore 
becomes a unique field for thought and 
contemplation with the symbolism of 
mathematics as a vocabulary, a vehicle 
of thought. 

As the imagination, the constructive 
power of mind, enables the literary artist 
to express beauty and sublimity illimita- 
ble, through his use of languages ; so the 
constructive power wielded by the mathe- 
matician, through his symbols and formu- 
lae, is capable of reaching out beyond the 
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tangible^ the finite^ into the infinite and 
unknown regions of space. He weighs 
the planets^ measures distances to stars 
unseen by the unaided human eye, even 
weighs bodies in the far off spaces by 
estimating the force they are found to 
exert upon bodies known and seen. He 
writes it all like a poem in a strange 
metre and an unknown tongue to those 
who know not these higher powers of 
mathematics. 

We see, then, that this is a wonderful 
realm of expression of the conceptions of 
the human mind. By its peculiar sym- 
bolism of the known for the unknown, 
the seen for the unseen, great secrets of 
nature are unlocked, great forces over- 
come, great laws interpreted in the lang- 
uage of common men. But to speak 
this speech, to think in terms of its 
vocabulary, requires just that mastery of 
every detail by which the content of sym- 
bols and their related uses with other 
symbols in expressing thought may be 
infallibly known and understood. And 
this is the substance of mastery in the 
case of any language. 

In the high school we call mathematics 
by distinct names, as arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry. It would be 
greatly to our advantage if we could get 
into the habit of thinking of these aa 
representing various aspects of the one 
general subject. It is much the same 
with our study of English in the ele- 
mentary stages. Too often we think of 
reading, spelling, writing and composi- 
tion as entirely distinct subjects to be 
studied and taught in an entirely unre- 
lated manner. As a matter of fact they, 
each and all, belong to the one indivisi- 
ble process. Whether we read or write we 
also spell; we write in order to compose, 
and we compose in order to read or be 
read. 

Likewise in mathematics we first deal 
with simple, concrete known quantities 
in order to learn these first and funda- 
mental symbols and how they are related 
in the expression of the simpler thought 
processes (fundamental operations) of 
the realm of quantity. This stage we 
call arithmetic. Next we pass from the 
known and concrete to the unknown, or 
general or abstract. The thought pro- 
cesses are the same to start with ; but a 



new vocabulary, or partly new, must be 
mastered in the symbolism of what we 
call algebra. In the simple Arabic tongue 
the word algebra means a binding 
together. And so it is that instead of a 
measure for some one known thing we 
have in its symbolism the potential meas- 
ure for any and all quanities, known and 
unknown, — all bound together in the one 
simple thought process or fundamental 
operation. 

Then there is geometry, earth-measure- 
ment it meant at first; but its applica- 
tion goes much farther now. By this 
phase of mathematics we undertake to 
discuss, in the new language, quantity as 
applied to space relations in general. 
The language is not, or should not be, 
different from that in the more ele- 
mentary stages. But now our thought 
processes become more complex. We in- 
troduce the principles of logis, the syl- 
logism. We reason to definite conclusions. 
From what was known or granted as ax- 
iomatic we reach new grounds of truth. 
We increase immensely our powers of 
measurement and of comprehension of 
the elements in all known space relations. 
But we proceed in our measuring by the 
use of the same fundamental thought 
processes (operations) ; and we employ 
the same vocabulary in expressing both 
relations and conclusions. We also add 
to our vocabulary the symbols by which 
space relations are ever after to be known 
and expressed. 

Then comes tiie trigonometry, — a com- 
plete special study of relations repre- 
sented by three points not in the same 
straight line when these points are con- 
sidered as the diverging points of lines 
or forces. Still other new words and 
symbols are added to our working vo- 
cabulary; but the thought processes are 
carried through chiefiy on what we have 
learned of mathematical language in the 
other three aspects of the study. The 
difference is that we have now concen- 
trated our thinking upon a spe<^ial type 
of relationships. Our study is more in- 
tensive and the language or symbolism 
correspondingly complex. As we are to 
use our conclusions in practically the 
whole realm of physical science they 
must hie expressed in the general or al- 
gebraic form chiefly. 
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Thus it appears that we first learn to 
read the language of mathematics, what- 
ever may be the stage or level at which 
we approach it. Then we learn to write, 
to compose, to express our own (mathe- 
matical) thoughts in this wonderful new 
language. After that we become con- 
structive; we apply it to the learning of 
new truths to the overcoming of dis- 
tances, to the mastery of forces, to our 
business of '^subduing the earth." By 
means of it we build houses, drive tun- 
nels, construct bridges, harness the light- 
ing, propori;ion the ultimate components 
of matter to the forming of new sub- 
stances, measure heart throbs as a test 
for raan^s "expectancy" of life. 

And yet — ! Wliy do so many fail to 
become interested in this wonderful in- 
strument of the mind? Have they known, 
has any one opened to them glimpses of 
the fields beyond? Do those who essay 
to teach it know? We say that to teach 
a language well one should not only know 
the language but love the teaching of it. 
We found that some teachers are prone 



to hurry over the more elementary but 
exceedingly fundamental stages of lang- 
uage teaching in order to get to the read- 
ing of the literature they love. Do 
teachers of mathematics also sometimes 
spurn these earlier stages, or slight them 
in their haste to get '% doing things" 
in algebra or geometry? And must 
mathematics always mean the same to 
each and everv one who studies *it? 

ft' 

In a Tuskegee class in plane geometry 
a boy from the wagon and carriage shop 
was asked to show how to apply the prin- 
ciples he was studying to the making of 
the "fifth wheel" to a carriage. He did 
this with enthusiasm, forcefully, as one 
who knew his work. After all it is the 
eternal question of motive for the pupil 
and of vision for the teacher. ^ 

In one or more succeeding articles it 
is proposed to discuss more definitely the 
management of these subjects in class, — 
not as distinct and unrelated, but as rep- 
resenting this general field of expression 
which we have here briefly characterized. 



SOME TESTS SHOWING WASTE IN TEACHING SPELLING, 

L. W. Rader. 



Is not the eifort to teach the words of 
a spelling text, such as is used in St. 
liouis, and containing 7,645 words, a 
great waste? The vocabulary of a well 
educated person contains from three to 
four thousand words and the vocabulary 
of the average high school pupil contains 
less than two thousand words. Even 
deducting, as we may, one thousand 
words which are repeated in the text un- 
ci er consideration, we believe the waste of 
time in teaching so many words as 6,000 
in the elementary school, is one which 
should be eliminated. 

Some few teachers of English defend 
the use of a text in spelling containing 
this large excess of words, upon the basis 
that the use of the speller increases the 
vocabulary of the pupil. A comparative 
study of the results in the acquisition of 
vocabulary by pupils will soon convince 
any teacher that vocabulary grows much 
more rapidly when the classic is made 
the oriffin of new words rather than the 



speller. We contend that there is great 
w'aste in the use of a spelling list com- 
posed of five or six thousand words, with 
a distinct view of enlarging the vocabu- 
larv of the pupils. 

At least eighty or eighty-five per cent 
of the words of a spelling list should be 
words found in the vocabulary of the pu- 
pil. The majority of the words of a 
pupil's written vocabulary is found in the 
content of the next lower grade. The 
large part of the words to be spelled in 
any grade is to be found in the content 
of the material of the next lower grade. 

In a miscellaneous talk of twenty-five 
minutes on a Monday morning by forty- 
five pupils who had been in first gi*ade 
work for eight weeks, the teacher and I 
wrote down a vocabularv of one hundred 
sixty-two words. Seventy-eight per cent 
of these words are found in our second 
grade word lists. On another occasion 
forty-two pupils who had been in first 
grade work thirty-two weeks, in a simi- 
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lar talk about their experiences of the 
previous Saturday, furnished one hun- 
dred eighty-six words of which eighty- 
six per cent were found in our second 
grade spelling list. 

In an experiment with seventy-six pu- 
pils who had been in the fourth grade 
one quarter, we found eighty-seven per 
cent of their written vocabulary in the 
lists of our third grade. At the end of 
the fourth quarter experiments with six- 
ty-seven of the above pupils, showed 
sixty-eight per cent of their written vo- 
cabulary to be found in the spelling lists 
of lower grades. 

An investigation with sixty-five sixth 
•grade pupils gave results differing less 
than five per cent. 

The graded lists of words now used in 
the Columbia School, St. Louis, and cov- 
ering a period of selection of five years, 
number about three thousand words. Of 
this number ten per cent axe found in 
the third grade, sixteen in the fifth, 
twenty in the eighth, etc. In each grade 
about twenty-four per cent of the list is 
carried over into the next grade for 
study, and six and one-half per cent of 
the third grade list . appears in the 
eighth grade lists. 

Other experiments prove that the fight 
must be made on familiar words. 

In two rooms containing eighty-six 
fifth grade pupils, one hundred familiar 
words were presented in October. Dur- 
ing the same period one hundred unfamil- 
iar words were mingled with these words 
and treated together in the same way. 

In the following March the two hun- 
dred words were used in a test given the 
same pupils. Thirty-seven more errors 
occurred in the familiar words than in 
the unfamiliar. Similar tests made with 
fifty-five seventh grade pupils gave sim- 
ilar results. 

The final test in spplling should be in 
paragraphs and not in columns. One 
hundred six sixth grade pupils were di- 
vided into two equal divisions by odd 
and even numbers, taking them in the 
order of the rank of the pupils as based 
upon their records of six months. This 
gave two divisions of about equal 
strength. 

Fifty words were taken from two para- 
graphs in the sixth reader and studied 



in the regular spelling recitations. Later 
these words were given in columns to 
one of these classes, and the two para- 
graphs dictated to the other class. Five 
and one-half per cent more errors were 
made in writing paragraphs than in writ- 
ing the words in columns. Several simi- 
lar tests were made with classes above 
and below the sixth grade. The percent- 
age of errors in spelling in paragraphs 
increased in th^ lower grades, but re- 
mained the more in each grade. 

This would indicate that more spell- 
ing should be done in paragraphs rather 
than in columns. 

A comparison of results secured by 
class study and by the independent meth- 
od shows that these methods give differ- 
ent results in different grades. 

The class study method as given in 
the ^Teachers' College Record," not long 
since, was pursued as follows: 

1. Meaning of word given and used 
in a sentence. 

2. Word spelled aloud, especially by 
poor spellers. 

3. Pecularities, such as silent letters, 
etc., checked and pointed out. 

4. Word written bv pupil as he spells 
it. 

5. Pupils spell word as seen on board. 
Word erased and spelled again. 

6. Words all erased. All practice pa- 
per put away, and words dictated in sen- 
tences. 

Independent Study. 

1. AVords written on board, pronounced 
and meaning given. 

2. Pupils study independently, either 
in school or at home. 

3. At a given time words are dictated. 
By taking parallel classes of about 

equal ability and using the two methods 
repeatedly, we found the errors in the 
results of the second method exceeding 
those of the first method ranging from 
fourteen and one-half per cent in the 
third grade to three per cent in the 
eighth grade. 

In individual cases of poor spellers, we 
found the excess sometimes to be as high 
as forty per cent in the third grade and 
twenty-two per cent in the eighth grade. 
This would indicate that the poor speller 
lias not learned how to study words with 
a view of spelling them. 
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Two parallel classes of fifth grade pu- 
pils of about equal strength were given 
one hundred words during a period of 
twenty days, each misspelled word being 
carried over to the next lesson. One 
class used the first method and the other 
class used the second method. 

Four months after these words had 
been thus studied, the one hundred words 
were dictated to each class. The ten 
poorest spellers in tha class using the 
class study method made eleven per cent 
less errors than the ten poorest spellers 
in the class using the independent meth- 
od of study, while the ten best spellers 
in the class using the class study method 
made four per cent less errors than the 
ten best spellers of the class using the in- 



dependent method of study. 

It can thus be easily proved that poor 
spellers make little progress under the 
old method of teaching spelling where 
the recitation is testing spelling instead 
of teaching spelling. 

The above investigations in a school of 
one thousand pupils may mean but lit- 
tle to some teaehers, and we give result* 
only without drawing any conclusions; 
to one who has carefully and patiently 
taken a leading part in such an investi- 
gation, with the purpose of being led by 
the light thus reflected, the results pre- 
sent some strong suggestions for the im- 
provement of method with a view of elim- 
inating waste. 



SCHOOL DIRECTED STUDIES OP HOME SURROUNDINGS. 

Art Applied to Costume and House Furnishing in the Manual Training High 

School of Indianapolis, 

By an observer interested in human values of school education. 



Under the direction of Miss Estelle 
Peele Izor there had been added to the 
work in costume design, at the Indianap- 
olis Manual Training High School, a 
study of home furnishing and decora- 
tion. In beginning these studies of 
home surroundings a study of furniture 
was taken up with a view not only of dis- 
covering what is beautiful but also of 
correlating this work with that of the 
manual training department. However, 
the study of furniture led gradually to 
a consideration of its placing in a home, 
and its combination with decoration. 
The final result was a plan delightful in 
its execution and which is believed by all 
interested to have a far-reaching and 
vital effect. 

At the close of the term there was an 
exhibition of work undertaken in this 
department which has won the interest 
and approval of the patrons, as the work 
itself had already won teachers and pu- 
pils. 

This exhibition consisted of sketches 
of houses, more or less elaborate, that is, 
in black and white, or in color, with and 
without the natural setting of landscape, 
accompanied by detailed floor plans, 



sketches in color of one or more rooms 
decorated and furnished. This work in- 
cluded a study of placing of windows and 
doors, both for comfort and convenience 
and beauty, of chimneys, bookcase, or 
china closets, as the case might be, the 
harmonizing of floor and wall coverings 
and choice of draperies. It led to a con- 
sideration of pictures, as to their choice 
and hanging. Among direct results was 
that of the confiding of one pupil to the 
teacher that every picture in her home 
had been changed. 

There was also a statement of the care- 
fully computed cost of lot, grading, if 
necessary, building of the house, the fur- 
nishing of each room, and in some in- 
stances of the cost of living estimated for 
the family who were to live in that home. 
On one plan the cost of food, which had 
been checked up by the domestic science 
teacher. In another the cost of clothing, 
reckoned on the basis of a given income, 
showing why not all of the family could 
have all new clothing each year. 

Similarly many cherished desires as 
to decoration and furnishing had to be 
given up for no one was allowed to spend 
more than five thousand dollars. For the 
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first time some of these young people 
realized the problems of their parents in 
the maJcing and maintaining of a home 
and came into new and closer sympathy 
with the family life. 

There was another element which bears 
on the ideal development of the individ- 
ual. Each pupil selected an actual site, 
according to his taste, the suitability for 
the family to which he belonged or to 
his ambitions. For instance, one boy 
wanted to plan a double house that his 
property might be a paying investment 
as well as a home. One girl planned a 
home with the shop she hoped to own 
on the first floor, her home above. It 
was an artistic building, and our cities 
would be more beautiful if our youth 
could be taught to think and plan as she 
did, for they are later our builders and 
investors. One realized on paper her 
ideal of the wished-for duck-farm for 
which she searched the environs of the 
city, and which she located on a knoll 
with water near* In this particular 
house an original plan for inside decora- 
tion was carried out. Cypress wood was 
chosen for its warmth of color. Hinges 
were made of copper and became orna- 
ments. Blue was chosen for wall paper, 
draperies. Dishes and even cooking uten- 
sils were blue, as the girl found that 
blue and white enameled ware cost no 
more than gray and was *'so much pret- 
tier.*' The sketch of her completed home 
is a picture. Imagination, interest, all 
sorts of ideals have gone into the plan- 
ning of these homes. In more than one 
case the fathers offered to make there 
ideals realities if the plans worked out 
met the needs of the family. 

As has been said, the pupils looked up 
available vacant lots. Then came some 
study of building materials and investi- 
gation of their cost. Different woods 
were finished in various ways and stud- 
ied fls to their fitness for inride use. One 
boy who wished more than five thousand 
dollars discovered that his chosen lot con- 
tained gravel. He calculated the amount 
he could sell and wished to add that to 
his allowance. 

There was much interesting shopping 
when it came to furnishing. Not only 
did the pupils bring in samples, besides 
looking at and pricing things which 



could not be brought to school, but in 
several instances dealers sent heads of 
departments from stores with wall paper 
and harmonizing draperies, with rugs, 
foreign (including oriental) and do- 
mestic. The enlargement of the sense of 
community life was no small item among 
the values resulting from this work. 

It was of intense interest to the pu- 
pils wjio voluntarily spent hours outside 
of school time on this work with its ap- 
peal to imagination, creative activity and 
practical interest. 

Wall spaces were studied by the actual 
arrangement in the school room of pic- 
tures, furniture, draperies. 

Under the leadership of the same 
teacher is the costume class and she has 
brought to it the same sympathy with 
and insight into young life and its ideals, 
together with artistic appreciation of 
what is beautiful and a common-sense 
knowledge of what is suitable and health- 
ful. This work has been carried on long 
enough to show appreciable results. 

The first problem is to learn and ap- 
ply the principles of order, rhythm and 
harmony of line, space and color to 
dress. Out of the study of line and space 
relationship comes an understanding of 
design, good or faulty. This is the basic 
principle of all art. 

To quote Miss Izor, 'Teaching the 
student to make wise choice in line and 
space relations as well as in color and 
material to be worn is most essential. 
A simple problem of the grouping of 
straight lines such as may be found in 
striped materials of different fabrics is 
given first.'* This is followed by a simi- 
lar problem in the study of tucks and 
hem — then a combination of hortizontal 
and vertical lines and spaces as found in 
plaids. A study of lettering and use of 
type on the printed page is a part of the 
study of space relations. A consciousness 
of the rhythm and harmony of line and 
space becomes the basis for wise choice 
in design, whether that design be chosen 
or created. Likewise these same quali- 
ties are discovered in color combinations. 
In addition there is the presence of mas- 
terpieces of art. 'The Venus of Milo 
and the Victory of Samothrace are silent 
teachers of harmony and rhythm in lines, 
and are as indispensible in the costume- 
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classroom as are the illustrations of the 
rhytheraical flow of line and color to be 
found in figures of certain Japanese 
prints, or the breaking of 'spaces by 
masses of color such as we see in the fig- 
ures of Vandyke, Bubens, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Franz Hals and other mas- 
ter-painters of costume/* 

In the application of this awakened 
consciousness of beauty to dress-design- 
ing (and making, for the work is 'carried 
out in the sewing classes of the school), 
the next step is the study of the human 
figure. Most girls, like the majority of 
their elders, choose their clothing as it 
is presented to them" by the fashion-mak- 
ers, or by other wearers. A first lesson 
in drawing from life i& given in the 
sketch each girl must make of herself, as 
carefully studied in mirrors. Mere ob- 
servation leads to choice of different lines 
suited to slender and stout persons, the 
combination of spaces which will accen- 
tuate the beautiful or cover the defects in 
her own figure, which perhaps she has 
not before discovered. In the sketch is 
included a representation in color of 
skin, hair and eyes, that the same prin- 
ciple of harmony may be applied to the 
selection of colors. The study of pro- 
portion includes the balancing of colors 
as well as the arrangement of line and 
space. The discovery is made that brun- 
ette and blond do not cover the human 
color-scheme but that fine discrimination 
is needed to avoid ugliness or to produce 
beautv in the total effect of costume. Nor 
is the study of beauty complete until the 
whole figure is considered. In the class- 
room were many charming studies of the 
head, showing artistic hairdressihg, and 
clever caricatures of prevailing fashions 
which are so indiscriminately applied to 
all types of face and head. It is encour- 
aging to note that the choice was of the 
simpler ways of arranging the hair and 
the emphasizing of the girlish rather 
than the imitation of the adult charac- 
teristics. 

Another point emphasized was suita- 
bility. Whether a dress was made suit- 
ably to its material, its design, the girl 
by whom it was to be worn, for the place, 
time, and occasion on which it was to be 
worn, all had bearing on the design 
cliosen. This question of suitability 



brought out a number of interesting 
posters caricaturing in drawing and of- 
ten in comment, sometimes in verse, the 
unsuitable dressing so common. Among 
the things condemned were pumps and 
silk stockings in rain or snow and ac- 
companied by the inevitable huge muff, 
bare necks and furs, white shoes with 
dark costumes (in good or bad weather). 
When the girls had studied themselves 
they turned their attention to the boys 
and posted a color-sketch of one in pur- 
ple suit and bright yellow shoes. Al- 
though evolved to a point of comfort and 
common sense beyond woman^s dress 
man^s undoubtedly is, there is still room 
for the exercise of taste. 

Let us see what seems to be involved 
in all this work. First, there is the 
thorough correlation of work in the 
school. It is done under the direction 
of a teacher in the art department, is 
correlated with the work of the depart- 
ments of manual training, and domestic 
science. Thus it is vitally related to the 
school. 

Second, it has brought about a new ap- 
preciation on the part of the pupils of 
the problems of home-ihaking, economy 
of managing a house, providing for a 
family and the true relationship of the 
children to that problem. Thus it is vi- 
tally related to the home. 

Third, it has resulted in a cooperation 
l)ctween merchants and the school, an 
interest in education on the one hand, an 
appreciation of opportunity on the 
other. Thus it is vitally related to the 
communitv and becomes social. 

But it cannot have done this without 
enlarging the ideas and the ideals of the 
individual pupils. It has stirred imag- 
ination, stimulated creative ability, de- 
veloped self-activity and self-respect, with 
their inevitable accompaniment of per- 
sonal responsibility. Thus it is truly 
educative and has a spiritual value. This 
must be the final test of educational ex- 
periment. The germ of closer coopera- 
tion of home and school lies in this work. 
If parents meet the awakening conscious- 
ness of the children as to their real place 
in the home made possible by such a 
study of the problems of living, this will 
he great work. For one crying need of 
the time is something which will really 
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make the Family Spirit. Owing to 
changed economic conditions, the old 
bonds of the family are broken and no 
true relationship can be founded on ar- 
tificial interests. The child has not the 
opportunity of working in close and sym- 
pathetic relation with the father and 
mother in the home, for the building of 
the home because manufactures are or- 
ganized and carried on outside the home, 
^fen and women themselves are not in- 
tellectual and spiritually adjusted to the 
rapid changes of the economic world. 
The.v have not provided the children with 
proper means of self-expression as units 
in the home. School has been so much 



concenied with intellectual and individ- 
ualistic development that, so far, it has 
not helped in the solution — ^in fact has 
often hindered by taking the interest and 
activity of the child away from the home. 
Whatever changes may come to the 
family as a social institution we are all 
agreed as to the value of human sympa- 
thy and understanding. This educational 
experiment is valuable because it tends to 
bring about clearer understanding of the 
problems of daily life and the responsi- 
bility and privilege of the individual, 
young or old, child or parent, school- 
child or citizen, in the common life. 



HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

John W. Cook. 

Rome (Continued). 



\Vc have seen something of the char- 
acter of the Roman house and of the fam- 
ily life that existed within its walls. As 
the town dwellers are materiallv influ- 
enced in their education by the familiar 
conditions around them, it may be well, 
as we are in no haste, to get an impres- 
sion of the main features of the town. 

The little book, by A. S. Wilkins, on 
Roman Antiquities, will give the reader 
a clear image of the scenes upon which 
the eyes of the children fell as they en- 
gaged in their plays or performed the er- 
rands upon which they were dispatched 
by their parents. 

The builders of the town would usually 
select for its site an elevation, and upon 
its summit they would erect their forti- 
fied place. For the town grew out of 
that sense of insecurity which a people 
always feels when the stranger is at the 
same time the enemv. The first neces- 
sity is a place of refuge and security and 
thither the country dwellers would be- 
take themselves upon the approach of a 
real or fancied foe. The central summit 
w'ould be crowned with a citadel, and it 
would be made as nearly impregnable as 
the conditions of the builders would per- 
mit. 

As the religious idea was always at the 
front of the Roman consciousness the 
temples of the national deities would be 



prominent features of the landscape. As 
there must be a place for the exchange 
of commodities, the market place would 
be near by, and as the people were drawn 
thither by the ordinary wants of social 
life so the seats of justice and the meet- 
ing places of those who desired to confer 
for the public welfare would be in the 
same place. On the plains about, the 
residences of the people would be erected 
along the streets. 

The streets were usually narrow and 
ill-kept. Brick was the chief building 
material and the houses were stuccoed 
and whitewashed and without other 
adornment. The windows were few and 
small and glass, although obtainable, was 
rather the luxurv of the rich than the 
common possession of all classes. The 
windows, therefore, were closed with a 
shutter or a lattice. The fortress was 
surrounded by a wall with but a single 
gate; the town was also walled but was 
supplied with such gates as convenience 
demanded. 

One must not picture the spires and 
pinnacles of the modern city nor the 
business structures that crowd the thor- 
oughfares. Although the private houses 
were small, the public buildings were 
all the more imposing. 

Wilkins selects Pompeii as a typical 
town of moderate size. The public 
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buildings were ranged around the forum, 
the meeting place of the citizens. There 
was the Basilica, the Hall of Justice; 
near, the temple of Venus surrounded 
by its columns; then a colonnade adorned 
with paintings and affording a resting 
place for idlers in the cool of the day. 
And there were also the prison — mute 
witness of the frailty of our common hu- 
man nature — ^and still other temples and 
temples and temples. The forum was 
surrounded by a two-storied row of col- 
umns, except where a temple broke the 
line. With the familiar pictures of the 
Roman forum it is not difficult to con- 
struct the scene with a fair degree of 
accuracy. As the writer suggests, the 
view possessed many charms, especially 
when the forum was filled with its bust- 
ling throng. It must have impressed it- 
self upon the mind of the Boman boy 
and girl. * 

The prominence of the Soman home as 
an element of its civilization has been 
dwelt upon. We may expect, as we en- 
ter the house, to find the main care be- 
stowed upon the inside rather than upon 
the exterior. The walls of the ordinary 
houses were decorated with paintings and 
the floors were usually of marble slabs. 
Little furniture would be found in the 
atrium, but the altar, already described, 
would occupy a central place, and stat- 
ues and other reminders of the gods or 
of the ancestors would line the walls. 
The furniture would be found in 
the rooms surrounding the atrium. 
The dining room claimed the lion's share 
of decoration, with its elaborate table, 
its couches for reclining at meals, and 
its beautiful bronze lamps which must 
have been far more useful to look at 
than to see by. The houses were not 
without chairs, and the crowning triumph 
in this line seems to have been an elab- 
orate affair on which the father of the 
family bestowed himself when he desired 
to maintain the especial dignity attach- 
ing to his office as magistrate. 

But this chatty little book cannot be 
transferred to the pages of a magazine. 
It describes the daily life, the games and 
exercises, the dinners, the social amuse- 
ments and many other details that help 
one to understand the conditions sur- 
rounding the boys and girls whose educa- 



tion we are endeavoring to know some- 
thing about. 

In studying education we look for 
those organized instrumentalities that 
have developed for the purpose of car- 
rying on the formal disciplines that pre- 
pare one to live in the civilization of his 
time. The reader is therefore disposed 
to press the question. What about the 
school? The answer is not far to seek. 
The school belongs to that stage of the 
evolution of a people in which the book 
has made its appearance and has become 
the main instrument of culture. When 
this period has been attained the child 
must learn to read the book. He must 
imitate the copies which he finds in a 
book. He must master the arithmeti- 
cal tables which he finds in a book and 
must apply them to the solution of prob- 
lems found in the same book. In brief, 
he must equip himself with the mastery 
of the three r's that hold such a digni- 
fied place in the evolution of human cul- 
ture. When, then, did the school appear 
in Rome? 

Let it be remembered that there were 
some five centuries in which Rome was 
Roman. This was before she felt the in- 
fiuence of the Greek, the greatest of the 
schoolmasters of antiquity. It must be 
said, at once, that there is but little of 
contemporary evidence. If the chroni- 
cler was abroad he did not preserve his 
notes. Were there schools during the 
whole or even of the latter part of this 
long period? There are occasional state- 
ments in certain of the old legends that 
would seem to indicate that there were, 
yet there was so little of book literature 
that one wonders what their oflSce could 
have been. An ancient version of the 
pathetic story of Virginia, which Macau- 
lay has made so familiar to English 
readers, represents the seizure of the lit- 
tle maiden as she made her way into that 
part of the forum in which there were 
schools, and that she was but a child on 
her way to her daily tasks with the mas- 
ters. Plutarch is responsible for the 
statement that Romulus and Remus went 
to school at Gabii, which seems about as 
probable as that they called up their 
motor car by telephone and were speedily 
delivered at their destination. Such ad- 
ditions to the early traditions crept into 
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the record at a later period and in the 
simplest fashion. The schools did not 
come until the demands of culture had 
outrun the facilities offered by the home. 

The three r's were taught before the 
coming of the school. The fathers took 
charge of the instruction as soon as the 
mothers ceased to have the full care of 
the boys. The daughters probably re- 
ceived the same instruction in addition to 
what the mothers taught them with re- 
gard to conduct and the domestic arts. 
As the clothing was made of wool and as 
spinning and weaving were commonly 
done at home it is evident that the range 
of family activities was quite extended. 
The practical character of the education 
is everywhere evident. There was lit- 
tle, however, of intellectual interest Un- 
til the boys assumed the toga mrilis, the 
garb of manhood and which marked the 
youth as having attained the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, their lives were ap- 
prenticeships, in which they were being 
shaped in a national mold for the real- 
ization of a national ideal. Such a re- 
sult could be attained only at the sacri- 
fice of those aspects of culture that were 
the pride of the versatile and intellect- 
ual Greek. We do not find the Roman 
youth committing to memory the works 
of great poets, nor acquiring a mastery 
of tiie lyre, nor spending his days in the 
gymnasium to shape his body into an ob- 
ject of beauty. Rome will later add 
the graces to her curriculum, but it will 
be too late, for the Greek, from whom she 
will borrow her new education will have 
passed his prime. 

When the boy became an object of in- 
terest to his father a comradeship began 
which is in many ways engaging. The 
two went together to tiie fields for work, 
or to the forum to join in the meetings 
of the citizens, and it is reported that 
the sentional father even took his boy with 
him to the senate-house. This custom 
was discontinued, so rumor hath it, be- 
cause the inquisitive mothers besought 
the lads to tell them what they had 
heard. The father did not leave home 
for an office for the transaction of pub- 
lic business. The atrium was the office 
and there the boys learned their early 
lessons in law and politics and conetitu- 
tional restrictions, as they heard the head 



of the house discussing with his clients 
questions that came to him for determ- 
ination. And the boys were with the 
men as they gathered around the festal 
board and declared their judgments re- 
specting public policies. The heroic 
deeds of noble ancestors constituted a 
perennial theme of discourse and in no 
other nation have illustrious achieve- 
ments formed so conspicuous a part of 
the education of the young. The state- 
ment is attributed to Cato that every 
guest at a party was expected to sing a 
song in praise of the ancient national 
heroes. 

Rome was too near Athens to escape 
all of her influence, even before the con- 
quest. The demands of commerce would 
require some knowledge of the Greek 
language and the trading classes must 
have been somewhat proficient in its use. 
While it is impossible to mark with ex- 
treme definiteness the beginnings of the 
Greek influence there are many indica- 
tions that it had made no little progress 
as early as the first half of the third cen- 
tury B. C. Here are a few of the evi- 
dences: Envoys to Greek cities could ad- 
dress their hearers without the aid of in- 
terpreters; Greek envoys to Rome could 
be understood by the senate ; early Roman 
historians wrote the Greek language; 
Plautus amused his audiences by play- 
ing upon Greek words. The importation 
of Greek slaves doubtless facilitated fam- 
iliarity with the language. 

There had long been in Rome a class 
of teachers who were known as the literal 
tores and whose office seems to have been 
the teaching of writing. They were 
mainly slaves or freedmen. With the in- 
creasing demand for Greek a new class of 
teachers, called grammatici^ slowly de- 
veloped. The transition from a study of 
the language for practical purposes to a 
study of Greek books because of an inter- 
est in literature could not have been 
very long delayed. Clement says that the 
oldest Roman writing that merits the 
name of a book was the Twelve Tables, 
the legal code that every Roman boy was 
required to commit to memory. He adds 
that after this all important decrees were 
probably recorded. (451 B. C.) Wilk- 
ins, in his Roman Antiquities, takes seri- 
ously the statement about Virginia that 
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has been quoted, but in his Boman Edu- 
cation he discards it. With the appear- 
ance of the grammatici we can easily 
discern the Greek influence. This is es- 
pecially interesting in that it is the first 
instance of a people who based their cul- 
ture upon the study of a foreign langu- 
age. The time was, and even within the 
memory of our young collegians, when the 
prevailing sentiment in this country re- 
garded the ancient languages and litera- 
tures as the exclusive instruments of 
superior culture. That Professor Wil- 
kins held to that opinion is evidenced by 
his remark that "there never has been a 
time when much of the l)est training of 
the mind did not consist of a studv of the 
thouglit of the past recorded in a lang- 
uage not the student's own." Such an 
opinion worries nobody now. 

By 250 B. C. the demand for real lit- 
erature in the Latin language led Livius 
Andronicus to translate tlie Odyssey. 
This is accounted the starting point of 
Latin literature. Livius was an emanci- 
pated slave, who had been engaged as a 
teacher of the children of the nobilitv. 
He added to his first translation a num- 
ber of Greek plays and assisted in their 
public presentation. His purpose in 
translating the Odyssey was to secure a 
text with which to teach the bovs Latin 



and it was used for that purpose for two 
hundred years. He found a rough in- 
strument with which to carrv over the 
|)€rfection of the Odyssey but Boman 
boys were brought up on it even down 
to the time of Horace. So grateful were 
the Roman authorities for the work of 
the emancipated slave that they voted 
him the temple of Minerva on the Aven- 
tine as a meeting place for his "guild of 
poets." 

An unusual interest attaches to one 
who is the first to do anything of worth. 
In consequence, Plutarch makes especial 
mention of the first of the Roman teach- 
ers to open a school at which fees were 
charged. This man, like Livius, was a 
freedman of the consul of the same name. 
The date mav be of some interest if the 
man is not, although he is reported to be 
tlie first man at Rome to divorce his 
wife. Spurious Garvilius was his name 
and the time was about 230 B. C. We 
may regard this date as fixing with rea- 
sonable axx^uraov the advent of the Greek 
school and the passing over of Roman 
education to the new svstem. It will be 
a full century and more before a com- 
plete Hellenization of education will 
have taken place but its coming is in- 
evitable. 



CAUSES OF ELIMINATION 
G. W. Oayler. 



The jx^ople of this country have com- 
mitted themselves irrevocably to the doc- 
trine of a universal education. Thev have 
created a great system of public school ed- 
ucation — a system so extensive in plan 
that it leads from the first grade of the 
clementarv school to the senior vear of a 
universit}'' course. Through this system 
it has l)oen made possible for every child 
to take the successive steps necessary for 
irrad nation from the universitv. To the 
end that this be made possible taxes have 
been levied, building?? have been erected, 
and teachers employed. This splendid 
outlook on education was created and is 
Ttiaintained todav that all the children of 
all the people may receive the l)encfits of 
an education which will make them more 



efficient workers in the great social and 
industrial world of which they are a part. 

Reports from practically every section 
of the United States as given by Ayres in 
"r^aggards in Our Schools" and Strayer 
in "Bulletin No. 5, 1911" and other in- 
vestigators show that a very small per cent 
of tlie whole number bf children pass 
through the entire system and receive the 
full benefits of it. The records of our 
public schools today show that fewer than 
one-half of the children who start in the 
first grade get farther than the sixth 
grade. 

In a small citv in central Illinois last 
vear there were enrolled 2,019 children. 
Of this number 1,575 or 78% of all chil- 
dren were in the first six grades, while 444 
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or 22% were in the last six grades. In 
this school 1,803 children were in the 
eight grades^ and 206 in the high school. 
A city in Northern Illinois shows a to- 
tal enrollment in the eight grades of 2,043. 
Of this number 1,802 are in the first six 
grades and 241 in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

A city of South Central Illinois which 
has a grade enrollment of 1,538 has 1,239 
of these in the first six grades and 299 
enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades. 
A city of Western Illinois has a total 
enrollment of 3,732. Of this number 417 
are in the high schools and 3,315 in the 
grades. In the first six grades the enroll- 
ment WBS 2,316. In the last six grades it 
was 1,008. 

These conditions I take it are fairly 
representative of conditions throughout 
the state, and show that the public schools 
in a very large measure are turning out a 
sixth grade product. 

These facts bring us face to face with 
the biggest problem before the educational 
public today — the problem of universal 
education in the sense that all the children 
of all the people are receiving the prepara- 
tion for life which the public school is in 
duty bound to give. It is more important 
than any question of school theory, or 
school method, and more important than 
any question of mere school management. 
It is so important because the public 
school is not realizing the thing for which 
it was created — ^it is not giving that uni- 
versal education so necessary in a democ- 
racy where all have a voice in the man- 
agement of the social institutions. A 
short time ago Dr. Draper in an address 
before the N.E.A., said : 'Hi^en but one- 
third of the children remain to the end of 
the elementary course in a country where 
education is a universal passion, ther^ is 
something the matter with the public 
schools.^' 

This brings us to the vital thing in any 
discussion of elimination — why do chil- 
dren drop out of school? So far as sta- 
tistical information bearing on this point 
is concerned very little is available, and 
that little is not very reliable and not 
very helpful. Some of the reasons given 
are" to go to work, to help at home, visit- 
ing, sickness, lack of ability, removal from 
citv, etc. These do not go far in explain- 



ing conditions. The causes seem to lie 
deeper than is often imagined. 

Whenever personal investigations have 
been made many parents of eliminated 
children state either directly or indirectly 
that the earnings of the children are a 
necessity. This is especially true of min- 
ing and manufacturing districts. 

At the beginning of the present school 
year a lady called at the oSice of the 
writer to secure an ''age and school cer- 
tificate*' for a boy who had just reached 
the age of 14. She stated that for 5 or 6 
years she had been doing two washings a 
day for 6 days in the week and by this 
means earning enough money to keep the 
family and send the children to school. 

When I talked to her of the advisability 
of keeping the boy in school and how this 
would help him in after life and how he 
would be handicapped later if taken out 
now she answered by stating that she had 
been looking forward to the time when 
her burden could be somewhat lightened 
by his help, but said further that if it was 
necessary she thought she could manage a 
little longer. 

This is only one of the many cases 
which illustrates the necessity of children 
dropping out to help parents earn a living. 
It is not my purpose here to discuss the 
social conditions which make this sacrifice 
of young manhood and young womanhood 
necessary. The only purpose is to show 
that it is one of the causes for the large 
number of eliminated children at the age 
of 14. 

A second cause, one receiving much 
more attention now than it did a few years 
a^o, is tiie ill health of our children. 
Sickness or chronic ill health often keeps 
the child out of school for days and weeks 
or causes such irregular attendance that 
it is impossible to make the per cents 
necessary for going on with the class. This 
retardation means often doing work with 
smaller children. When these retarded 
pupils reach that period of life when rapid 
changes take place, when they cease to be 
children, they wish to be associated with 
companions of their own age, and they feel 
humiliated with the smaller children and 
seek to get out of school at the earliest 
possible moment. These retarded boys 
and girls are the ones who keep our truant 
officers busy roimding them up and plac- 
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ing them in school. After the age limit 
is reached they leave school. 

Closely allied with the preceding is the 
defective class who because of these defects 
drop behind from year to year and finally 
because of retardation drop out of school 
entirely. Many cases have been called to 
my attention within the last year or so— 
cases where children have suffered in men- 
tal development and consequently have not 
made progress in school work on account 
of defective eyes, defective ears, adenoids, 
or some other defect which hampers them 
in their movement through the different 
grades, and finally results in elimination. 
A proper medical examination with sug- 
gestion to parents will help to lessen the 
cases of elimination due to this cause, but 
there will ever be a few cases for whom 
nothing can be done. 

But we have some children not in ill 
health and with no recognized defects as 
far as the body is concerned who from 
some cause are unable to do the work in 
the school and who drop out as soon as 
they arrive at the age when the law permits 
them to go to work. Some of these fail to 
adjust themselves to the school as it is or- 
ganized today, and although in ordinary 
affairs out of school they seem as intelli- 
gent aa the ordinary child, in school they 
fail to make progress. They fail in the 
school work, and they fail repeatedly. They 
are humiliated, they lose confidpnce, they 
are convinced that they are failures. These 
children are usually the ones who are bom 
short along some particular line or lines 
of work — often a line of literary work, for 
which they see little use in the affairs ol 
life in which they are to be engaged, ^^e 
know them in the schools as the children 
who are always behind a little physically, 
a little behind intellectually, and a little 
behind in the power to do. Such a child 
is the one who is always *It' in the com- 
petitive games of childhood. He cannot 
jump so far as the other boys, he takes a 
step more in getting across the street from 
curb to curb when the boys are seeing in 
how few steps they can do it. He always 
falls below ; he falls down — ^he knows he is 
going to fall." — Ayres. 

There is a pretty widespread criticism 
made by the best friends of the schools 
that they are trying to do too much and 
that standards are too high. That these 



standards are such that only the children 
of the best intellectual ability can do the 
work, that the average child or the dull 
cliild has but little show to do it. When 
we take into consideration that over 57% 
of our children are behind the normal 
grade, as many as 30% being behind two 
or more years, as has been shown by studies 
of retardation it looks as if there is some 
ground for the talk. 

In an eighth grade in one of our city 
schools last year 49 pupils out of a class 
of 110 failed in grammar. The students 
as far as I have been able to find out were 
average boys and girls of fair to good in- 
tellectual ability. They made fair grades 
in other subjects, but it seems on account 
of the high standards in the subject of 
grammar almost 50% of them failed. At 
the beginning of the present year when the 
roll was called only a small per cent of the 
49 failures reported. Of the 59 who did 
not fail in the grammar work a much 
larger percentage appeared and are contin- 
uing the work in the high school. High 
standards of work, strict grading, without 
taking into consideration the amount of ef- 
fort the children put forth, together with 
the fact that many times there is a lack of 
real inspirational work on the part of the 
teacher may account for a larger per cent 
of our eliminated pupils than we are ready 
to acknowledge. In our schools we have 
been making a study of failures, the cause 
of them, and the effect on the pupils. This 
will be ready for publication in the near 
future. 

There is a pretty well defined attitude 
on the part of many parents that the 
schools are not giving the greatest possible 
service to the children, and that what they 
get in school is not of value in the prepa- 
ration for the life that they must live out- 
side of school. The farmers say that there 
is little in the school that prepares the 
farmer lad for living a better life than his 
father lived. The dav laborer and the me- 
chanic make the same criticism, and say 
that there are very few things in the pub- 
lic schools that prepare their children for 
service in manual and industrial work. 
Xinety-six per cent of the world's work ik 
manual or industrial, and 4% is profes- 
sional. In other words 96% of the work- 
ers are engaged in manual and industrial 
pursuit?, and 4% are engaged in the 
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learned professions^ and still our schools 
have been in the past, and are very largely 
now, facing toward the university, and we 
find courses of study very largely literary, 
and looking toward a professional more of- 
ten than toward an industrial career. 

This idea that the schools look too much 
toward a preparation for the professions 
and" that there is nothing worth while for 
the children who will do manual and in- 
dustrial work in after life aside from the 
rudiments of the three R^s has had a great 
deal to do with children dropping out of 
school. Any study of elimination and re- 
tardation must bring us sooner or later 
face to face with the necessity of changing 
our course of study so that it will face to- 
ward the actual life of the large majority 
of the children after they leave school 



rather than face the college or university. 
The school must take account of the life 
around it as well as differences in tastes 
and abilities of pupils. The time has come 
when beginning about the 6th and 7th 
grades our curriculum must be modified to 
suit child life and it must talce on more 
industrial and vocational work and look 
less t/) literary and professional work if the 
school is to achieve the thing it was created 
to do — educate all the children of all the 
people. "The ideal of education in a de- 
mocracy will be realized when it is possible 
for each child to work to the maximum of 
his capacity and to secure during those 
years devoted to school activity that train- 
ing which will best fit him for his lifers 
work." 



CLAMS OR CHILDREN— WHICH ? 
J. N. Hwriz. 



Do we love clams more than children? 
If we do not — ^why did Congress wittiout 
hesitation, appropriate $20,000 to pay ex- 
perts to study clams, and almost unani- 
mously turn down an appropriation of $3,- 
000 to pay an expert to study children ? 

The clam appropriation was passed in 
1907, and early in 1908 the child appro- 
priation was killed. In 1906, the State 
Board of Health presented to the Indiana 
General Assembly, a new health law, which 
had for its object, the conservation of hu- 
man life. It seems to the board that our 
state would do well to catch up with other 
states, and do like sensible, practical work 
along the lines of preventing disease and 
saving lives. When the bill was up, a 
member arose and said : "7 have been re- 
qvseied by my constituents, over and over, 
to vote for meaisures to protect hogs from 
cholera and trees from scale, but I have 
never been asJced to vote for a measure to 
protect women and children from prevent- 



able diseases/' Of course, the bill was de- 
feated as a crank bill. Had the bill been 
for hogs or clams, it would not have been 
cranky. The reason why the $20,000 clam 
appropriation passed like greased lighting, 
was because the pearl button makers want 
clam shells to make pearl buttons from. 
We cannot make anything but men and 
women out of children, therefore. Congress 
would not give any money for such an 
end. It is to be said that Secretary Gar- 
field heartily endorsed the child appropria- 
tion and when he made his argument be- 
fore the Congressional Committee, a 
mighty member from Sink-hole arose and 
asked : ^'Does this not approach daiigerous- 
ly near tlie line of encroachment upon the 
rights of states and municipalities ?" When 
will some people quit thinking it is cranky 
to protect the human family against dis- 
ease ? No one thinks it is cranky to pro- 
tect hogs against cholera and trees against 
scale. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART PROBLEMS. 

THE MAKING OP A GUEST TOWEL. 

Hugo B. Froehlich and Bonnie E. Snow, Authors of '*i'he Progressive 

Drawing Boohs," 



Between the design problems given in 
our public schools and the "fancy work*' 
done at home, there seems at present to 
be little direct connection. The decora- 
tion of the sofa cushion, the crocheted 
collar, or the guest towel is seldom the 
invention of the worker herself, but is 
rather handed around from one lady, of 
more or less leisure, to another; or else 
the department store is depended upon 
for tlie furnishing of a "stamped^^ de- 
sign. Much really skillful work is done 
by this means, and many hours are con- 
sumed in the patient setting of stitches; 
but the results can seldom be called 
beautiful because the decoration itself, in 
spite of its faultless workmanship, so of- 
ten violates certain principles of arrange- 
ment or of color harmony. If the pains- 
taking skill of deft fingers on the piazzas 
of summer hotels, for instance, could be 
tempered with even an elementary knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles of de- 
sign, what a revolution in the art indus- 
tries of American homes could be accom- 
plished! It is for the sake of its influ- 
ence upon the home that we teach art in 
our schools; and the sooner we succeed in 
adopting our problems to the natural and 
pleasant avocations of the ^Tiome folks,*' 
the sooner shall we begin to realize the 
importance of such correlation, which is 
vastly more significant than the mere 
correlation of certain subjects in the 
school. We should first trv to establish 
correlation between the home as a whole 
and the school as a whole. After this has 
been done we can better afford to spend 
time on less important details. 

To illustrate our point: Of all the 
guest towels that we have received, or 
that we ourselves have bestowed upon 
others, very few express any individual- 
ity, invention or interesting characteris- 
tics. A certain lady lived in the country. 
Her house was surrounded by a grove of 
native trees. The week-end visitor from 
the city found in the guest room of this 



quiet home an interesting collection of 
towels, designed by the hostess, and 
wrought by her fingers. Each towel was 
marked by a conventional design (worked 
in cross-stitch) of a certain leaf whose 
mother-tree stood in the miniature forest, 
outside the house. There were oak, ma- 
ple, poplar, sweet-gum, sassafras, and tu- 
lip-tree leaves. The room was furnished 
in brown, and the towels were creamy 
linen, with the designs worked in tones 
varying from chrome yellow to dark or- 
ange. Only one flat tone was used on a 
single leaf. Let us follow this simple 
suggestion and see if our towel cannot 
bear the imprint of personality and the 
attraction of the unusual, fulfilling no 
less the use or function for which a towel 
is primarily intended. 

A yard of hand women Russian Crash 
is ifleal material, although any towelling 
of fine weave will answer almost as well. 
If the problem is planned for an eighth 
grade or a high school student, the ends 
of the towel may be hemstitched. If for 
younger pupils a plain hem will make a 
neat finish; or, the hem may be turned, 
basted, and then sewed in place with a 
row of cross-stitches, in colored cotton. 

For the decoration of our towel let us 
choose a leaf motive. Any natural leaf 
of beautiful proportions will answer, es- 
pecially well, if its outline is just enough 
broken to lend variety. Different pupilp 
should work from different leaves. Pig? 




"Fulip-ni'ee Leaf* 



dosaafros Lffof* 
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1 and 2 show two good tjpeB, — the leaves 
of the tulip-tree and the sassafraE. 

The shape is first carefully drawn, nat- 
uralistically, on paper that ia "squared 
off" into one-eighth inch spaces. (In the 
absence of the commerciaJ product, gram- 
mar grade pupils may rule it themselves). 

Knowing the purpose for which our 
motive is intended, we regulate the size 
of our drawing by counting squares for 
its height, which in this case we decide 
shall be an extreme height of eighteen 
Rquares (Fig. 3), measuring from fiie tip 



squared paper; the straight, ruled lines 
being followed, as Fig. 5 plainly illus- 
trates. The straight line "half-shape" is 
then repeated on the opposite aide of the 
axis (Fig. 6). Here again the squared 
paper furnished the basis for counting; 
equal numbers of squares must be planned 
on each side of the axis. The crosses 
which tilt the shape are added to suggest 
the style of embroidery with which the 
design is to be finally expressed. 

The design motive is now ready to be 
applied. Old fashioned open canvas, 



NaturalisKc outline on «^uareJ f*T^'' 
Fig. 3-4 



Outline irandated into strcu^it lliM 
Fie. 5-6 



of the leaf to the end of the stem. The 
next step is the drawing of a definite axis 
upon which the two sides may accurately 
be balanced (Fig. 4). Then the outline 
of one-half of the leaf shape is to be re- 
solved into straight lines, — a process ■ 
made easy for us by the background of 



called now-a-days "railroad" or "Pene^ 
lope" canvas, is ttie means of transferring 
the leaf-shape from paper to towel. Fig. 
7 shows a patch of canvas, basted firmly 
over that section of the towel where the 
design is to be applied, A motive of this 
kind may be placed in one comer of the 
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towel, or jnst above the 
hem, in the middle fold, bo 
that an interesting spot will 
be seen when the towel 
hangs on the rack. The 
pattern is transferred to the 
canvas by counting stitches, 
or squares. Begin at the 
bottom of the stem and sew 
through the canvas and the 
towelling, at every atitch. 
All stitches should be 
crossed by lines running in 
the game direction. Use D. 
M. C. cottons, number 19, 
in any one color desired. 
Delft bine is especially fine, 
as a color effect. These 
cottons vagh well and are 
for sale at almost any dry 
goods store. When the 
croBS-stitching is done, pull 
out the threads of the can- 
vas. Fig 8 shows our com- 
pleted towel. 

If a border is desired, a 
leaf shape may be repeated, 
as suggested in Figs. 9 and 
ni„o- _ 10. A strip of canvas 

*■ should, in these cases, be 

Cna^ JSt'tc^ies-WorKediiirwughcanvaj and towel basted across the entire end 

of the towel, at a proper 
distance above the hem. 
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OFFICERS OF THE N. B. A. 

The Salt Lake City meeting of the N. E.A. 
was as large as should be expected when 
the association goes so far away from cen- 
ters of population. St. Paul is favored for 
the meeting in 1914 and Oakland, Califor- 
nia, for 1915. The state of Utah and the 
city of Salt Lake were elaborate and lavish 
in their provisions for entertainment. The 
teachers were given a great welcome and 
every opportunity for enjoyment. All en- 
joyed the music provided by the school 
children, the university, and the great 
Tabernacle choir of five hundred voices. 

In providing for the expenses of the 
N. E. A., ten or twelve thousand dollars is 
required for the expenses of the various 
committees investigating important educa- 
tional problems. If this work is to be main- 



tained as it should bB, a permanent active 
membership of 12,000 or more is required. 
The spirit of a teaching profession in Amer- 
ica ought to draw at least twice that num- 
ber to become active members of the 
N. E. A. The dues are only two dollars 
a year. 
The officers elected for this year are: 
President, Joseph Swain, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Secretary, D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Treasurer, Grace M. Shespherd, 
Boise, Idaho. J. Stanley Brown is chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 
The president of the departments are: 
National Council, R. J. Aley, Orono, Me.; 
Kindergarten, Catharine Tracy, Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City; Elementary, 
M. E. Pearson, Kansas* City, Kans.; Sec- 
ondary, Oliver S. Wescott, Chicago, 111.; 
Higher, C. A. Duniway, Laramie, Wyo.; 
Normal, J. S. Crabbe, Richmond, Ky.; Sup> 
erintendency, Ben Blewett, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Manual Training and Art, A. L. Williston, 
Boston, Mass.; Music, Agnes Benson, Chi- 
cago, 111.; Business, Earl J. Glado, Provo, 
Utah; Child Hygiene, Wm. C. Bagley, Ur- 
bana. 111.; Physical, Baroness Rose Posse, 
Boston, Mass.; Science, George R. Twiss, 
Columbus, Ohio; School Administration, W. 
R. Hodges, Sleepy Eye, Minn.; Library, 
Wm. H. Kerr, Empdria, Kansas; Special, 
M. P. E. Groszmann, Plainfield, N. Y. 



N. E. A. DECLARATIONS. 

The committee on resolutions of the 
N. E. A. made a unique report at Salt Lake 
City in the form of declarations. These 
declarations concern each of the great 
agencies and fields of public educational 
endeavors, such as the national bureau; 
the state department; university and col- 
lege; normal school; city school system; 
secondary education; and rural Schools. 
Eac^ of these declarations is signed by a 
single member of the committee who thus 
assumes personal responsibility for the 
statements with regard to that agency. 

Almost every statement in these declara- 
tions carries with it the spirit of allegiance 
and of co-operation. There is a note of in- 
dependence as between the normal schools 
and university schools of education, but no 
appearance of this between secondary 
schools and colleges. 

A foreword with regard to the meaning 
of education in the United States Is made 
by Martin G. Brumbaugh. He finds that 
"the republic aims to establish a stable, 
enlightened citizenry capable of performing 
satisfactorily the social, vocational and 
moral obligations incumbent upon each 
citizen." 
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The National Bureau. 

United States CommisBloner P. P. Clax- 
ton declares for the National Bureau that 
"it is a servant and not a master." The 
public schools are organized, for super- 
vision, into city and county systems. In- 
formation of the practice and results of 
education under difterent conditions at 
home and abroad is needed to aid super- 
vision, and to supply this the bureau must 
"make careful and thorough studies of 
schools, school systems and other agencies 
of education — and give to the people the 
results of these studies and also the re- 
sults of similar investigations made by 
other agencies." It must also be prepared 
"to give, upon request, expert opinion and 
advice — to serve as a common ground of 
meeting and a point of correlation for all 
educational agencies — public and private — 
to serve as a point of contact in education 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries, — to cooperate in working out higher 
and better ideals of education." To do its 
work the bureau needs the help of all. 
Specifically it needs at this time "groups, of 
able men and women, experts in their sev- 
eral departments, to work with freedom, 
patiently and persistently at their several 
problems." It needs money for the ex- 
penses in making these investigations and 
bringing the results to all the people in 
the most effective way. 

The State 

Payson Smith, for the state in education, 
declares that the state department of edu- 
cation must be held responsible for investi- 
gating all educational activities and their 
results, and must report in terms intelligi- 
ble to the people. He insists that the peo- 
ple must be repeatedly enlightened with 
respect to every important educational 
movement. He believes in a work of pro- 
paganda for desirable changes which have 
been successful elsewhere. The state de- 
partment must also be charged in a meas- 
ure, he believes, with fixing standars. This 
function, however, he sees as "an interpre- 
tive agency trying to express in its con- 
crete rules, regulations, and definitions, the 
consensus of educational sentiment and 
opinion of the state.'' The state depart- 
ment is naturally a leader in promoting 
legislative action, and a harmonizer of all 
the institutions and agencies of the state. 

The University and College 

James H. Baker, in his declaration for 
the university and college, puts emphasis 
on modem subjects and the application of 
principles to real life — to make the enlight- 
ened citizen is the first function of the 
college. The college is no longer exclu- 
sive. Scholarship may find its training in, 
and be concerned with, widely different sub- 
ject matter. "Our great problem today," 
president Baker declares, "is to bring to- 
gether higher education and democracy — 



the union of the science and power of the 
schools with the popular will," but we must 
not forget, he says, "that profound science, 
foundation principles, research, a large 
philosophy of life — the scholar and thinker 
— ^are the great need of the American peo- 
ple; that humanity is more than prosperity; 
the relation of man to man more import- 
ant than man's relation to nature." 

The Normal School. 

For the normal school, J. 6. Crabbe makes 
his first declaration that "the normal school 
stands for democracy in education and is 
unalterably opposed to the centralization 
of educational power." He further declares 
that "the twentieth-century normal sChool 
is dedicated to higher education, with the 
special function of supplying teachers for 
the rural schools, the elementary schools, 
and the high schools." Its entrance re- 
quirements as to scholarship will be the 
same as for colleges, and it will extend its 
courses of instruction to four years. But 
it will do more than this, for "its profes- 
sional spirit is a spirit of consecration,'' 
and it will develope such a spirit of "de- 
votion in its pupils as will do for the 
schools of the country at large what is 
now done in a limited number of centers." 

The City School Syetem 

Carroll G. Pearse makes an inclusive 
declaration for the city school system 
which can not well be condensed for brief 
statement here in the part devoted to the 
problems of the class room. The city 
school district he declares should be an 
independent corporate unit. The school 
board must control its own funds and 
should be elected by the people of the city 
at large. It should have from seven to 
eleven members. The board should elect 
a business manager charged with the erec- 
tion and care of buildings, as well as a 
superintendent charged with the adminis- 
tration of education. Successful adminis- 
tration of city schools, Mr. Pearse says, de- 
pends upon the public and the public 
press. The people must inform themselves 
as to what is being done or attempted. If 
the public press does this Justly and with 
the good of all in mind it helps, if it mis- 
represents or inadequately reports the facts 
it hinders. 

Secondary Education 

Charles H. Johnston's declarations for 
secondary education are directed in the 
main toward the new problems of social 
administration of high school work. He 
indicates the effect on the curriculum and 
eapecially on the character of all the teach- 
ing. It is this impetus to become self- 
orienting which gives high schools their 
own individuality. He emphasizes the so- 
cial necessity of the right high school train- 
ing for all. 

The Rural School. 

In the declarations on the rural school. 
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Harold W. Foght emphasizes the fact that 
changes in national life require changes in 
school systems. The rural schools need to 
be reorganized so as to secure a larger 
school unit than the district, and to secure 
trained supervision. The course of study 
must be redirected toward the interest of 
agriculture and of a better country life, and 
teaching in the rural schools must be made 
a life profession. 

Child Hygiene. 

Among the recommendations of Loenard 
P. Ayres on child hygiene and the public 
schools are: Medical and dental inspection, 
and school nurses for the prevention of 
contagion and to improve health'; open- 
air schools for children lacking physical 
vigor and special classes for the physically 
handicapped; also school gardens, school 
playgrounds, organized athletics, and all ad- 
juncts of better sanitation in school houses. 

Vocational Education. 

Vocational education is the only topic in 
these declarations given a double editor- 
ship. E. O. Cooley and David Snedden col- 
laborate in an even dozen statements, ten 
of which are concerned with vocational 
education as a separate school. Our schools 
are classified into four systems: element- 
ary; secondary; higher; and vocational 
continuation schools. The fourth system — 
the vocational continuation schools — does 
not, however, follow after the higher as 
that does after the secondary. It is rather 
"to build upon the elementary school, as a 
general and fundamental form of school, a 
new finishing educational institutlion." 
These are schools "for youth who wish or 
are compelled to enter vocational life with- 
out the broader foundation" of the upper 
Bchools. They accept a condition and ar- 
range to make the best of it. A great 
variety of institutions and agencies will be 
required to fit for the various occupations 
and to meet the various conditions. Voca- 
tional education should be made compul- 
sory for young people from fourteen to 
eighteen who are not in other schools, 
it is said, and for a considerable por- 
tion of time the individuals must con- 
cern themselves intimately with concrete 
productive work — ^if possible in commercial 
establishments. Vocational education for 
the many can only be carried on with pub- 
lic support and under public control. The 
twelfth declaration states that "up to eigh- 
teen years of age every boy and girl who 
is not in school should be learning a trade 
or vocation, as well as earning a living. No 
person should be permitted to employ boys 
or girls during these formative years with- 
out assuming some responsibility for their 
learning a vocation." 

International Peace. 

Ellwood P. Cubberley writes the final 
declaration. International peace rests upon 



ideals of universal brotherhood and upon 
instruction that breaks down old racial bar- 
riers, gives newer concepts of law and or- 
der, and of international courts. "To teach 
kindness, courtesy, humanity, and Inter- 
national honor, and to emphasize the im- 
portance of the arts of peace, are as im- 
portant functions of our schools as instruc- 
tion in the accumulated knowledge of the 
ages." 



SOME CHANGES AMONG SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

Memphis, Tenn., has deprived itself ot 
the services of superintendent L. E. Wolfe. 
The board failed to re-elect him, although 
the people seem to have been well pleased 
with his progressive administration. 

Richmond, Indiana, loses superintendent 
T. A. Mott, w^ho goes to Seymour. Super- 
intendent J. T. Giles, of Marion, is elected 
at Richmond. 

Rockford, Illinois, has elected R. G. Jones 
superintendent. He leaves Kewanee and 
Anthony Middleton is elected there. 

Danville, Illinois, has chosen G. P. Handle 
from Mattoon to succeed superintendent 
L. H. Griffith, who resigned to enter busi- 
ness. 

H. B. Wilson, of Decatur, Illinois, has 
been elected superintendent of the Topeka, 
Kansas, schools. J. O. Engleman, from the 
LaCrosse, Wis., state normal school suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wilson as superintendent at 
Decatur. 



SUPERINTENDENT MAGILL. 

The friends of public education will re- 
joice at the selection of Senator Hugh S. 
Magill as superintendent of the Springfield, 
Illinois, schools at a salary of $5,000. They 
will rejoice because a strong, capable, ex- 
perienced man has been placed at the head 
of a large system of schools, because one 
of the ablest exponents of needed public 
school legislation in the Illinois legislature 
has received such a promotion, and because 
— and this is not the least — the Springfield 
board of education has seen fit to pay a 
man a salary which is the largest outside 
of the city of Chicago. When boards of 
education see their way clear to pay the 
right salaries, able men will be drawn into 
education and kept there. 



EASTERN ILUNOIS TEACHERS. 

The Association of Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers will hold its next meeting at Charles- 
ton, Illinois, October 17 to 18. A good pro- 
gram is always provided for this association. 



APPRENTICESHIP AND INDUSTRIAL 

TRAINING. 

That apd[)renticeship is the main reliance 
of industrial training in Germany, and that 
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it might be desirable to revive it in some 
form in this country, is the conclusion of 
Dr. Holmes Beckwith, who has prepared 
for the U|nited States Bureau of Education 
a study of German industrial education and 
its lessons for the United States. 

"Wasteful though the old apprenticeship 
was of the apprentice's time and effort, ap- 
prenticeship in its newer forms, both in 
Germany and the United States, has in it 
much of promise "for the future training of 
industrial workers," says Dr. Beckwith. 
'*No better way, or even as good, has yet 
been devised for the main training of the 
mass of industrial workers than in the 
shops where they are employed and by 
those who supervise their work." 

Dr. Beckwith suggests that if all employ- 
ers pay the cost of adequate training for 
any youthful workers whom they may em- 
ploy as apprentices, the burden will not be 
serious. He points to instances both here 
and abroad to prove that "firms employing 
bona fide apprentices today find that their 
apprenticeship system pays." 

Revival of apprenticeship alone will not 
solve the problem, however. "What we 
should strive for,*' declares Dr. Beckwith, 
"is such broadening industrial training as 
will supplement the narrower range of skill 
and knowledge, and give the specialized 
worker grei^ter resource. 



CLEVELAND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The superintendent of schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, writing of industrial schools in 
that city says: 

"There are industrial schools in Cleve- 
land, no two of which can be said to be 
exactly alike. These seem to be justifying 
their existence. Boys and girls who have 
become discouraged because they were 
three or four years behind their proper 
grades have, in many instances, been en- 
couraged by training along industrial lines 
to take a new interest in their academic 
studies. In a number of cases pupils have 
gone from these schools to high schools 
and are doing creditable work. 

"In our two technical high schools there 
is a variety of work offered. The courses 
in domestic science and art and applied 
art all lead to efficiency. By this I mean, 
the ability to earn a living. The same is 
true of the shop work and the printing 
department. We are establishing something 
which seems to be rather unique at our 
West Technical High School in the way of 
an agricultural department. The keen and 
rapidly growing interest on the part of the 
urban population to get back to the land 
where each may be able to earn an inde- 
pendent living seems to justify this depart- 
ment Many of our teachers are taking 
courses in agriculture; some because they 
are interested in horticulture and agricul- 
ture on their own account and others be- 



cause they see through this study the best 
possible way of learning to teach nature- 
study successfully. In this school we have 
established a restaurant as a part Of the 
domestic science department. This depart- 
ment is self-supporting, and affords pupils 
an opportunity to study cookery in a prac- 
tical way.' 
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1912 REIPORT OF THE U. S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION. 

Chapters on "Roman Catholic Schools," 
Typical Health-Teaching Agencies of the 
United States," and "Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations" are special features of the an- 
nual report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, just issued. In addi- 
tion to these the report contains substantial 
chapters on such subjects as the following: 
General survey of the year; educational 
legislation during 1912; higher education; 
city-school systems; rural education; recent 
movements; educational activities in other 
countries. 

In his introduction to the report the 
Commissioner discusses the wide discrep- 
ancy between the increase in the number 
of children of school age and the actual 
enrollment; an apparent reduction in teach- 
ers* salaries during the year; the remark- 
able increase in high schools and high- 
school enrollment throughout the country; 
the decrease in professional schools, due to 
the enforcement of higher standards; lack 
of preparation of teachers, which Dr. Clax- 
ton characterizes as "one of the greatest 
evils of our school system;" the shortness 
of the school term in the United States as 
compared with other civilized nations; and 
the abnormally large percentage of illiter- 
acy in the rural districts. In noting signs 
of real advanceme'ht during the year. Dr. 
Claxton lays special emphasis upon the 
growing realization of the unity of all edu- 
cational effort. "That education, however 
differentiated and complex, is one thing, 
not many, seems to be better understood 
than it has been for many years," he de- 
clares. "This is probably the most im- 
portant symptom of all." 



BOYS' AND GIRLS' CLUBS AND THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The importance of the boys' and girls' 
club movement as affecting the rural school 
is discussed in a recent reiport by A. C. 
Monahan, of the United States Bureau ot 
Education. Mr. Monahan points out that 
the clubs are at present more closely identi- 
fied with the schools than ever before, and 
that their work is becoming a more definite 
part of the school program. The tremen- 
dous influence of these clubs in aid oT better 
farming, better living conditions, and better 
schools, is therefore exerted as part of the 
movement to make the rural school the 
real center of rural civilization. 
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After showing how the dubs are organ- 
ized through the school authorities, Mr. 
Monahan speaks particularly of the girls' 
garden and canning clubs, which in an in- 
credibly short time have assumed an im- 
portance second only to the better-known 
boys' corn clubs. Furthermore, while the 
Government's activities in behalf of the 
clubs have until recently been confined 
mainly to the South, they are now extended 
to the Northern and Western States. Boys' 
and girls' agricultural clubs are now or- 
ganized under national auspices in most of 
the States. 

Mr. Monahan gives an account, in his 
report, of the creation of rural school divi- 
sion in the Bureau of Education, specially 
provided for by Congress; State rural com- 
missions in several of the States; work of 
State and county rural supervisors; and 
school improvement associations in the 
country districts. He also discusses the 
important literature of the year dealing 
with rural life and rural education. 



EDUCATION NOTES. 

Every high school graduate in Nebraska 
receives a letter from the TJJniverslty of 
Nebraska congratulating him on his gradu- 
ation and urging him to consider the ad- 
vantages offered by the State University. 



A vocational summer school, with practi- 
cal men and women in charge of it, is in 
operation in Baltimore, Md., tiiis year. 
Printing and woodwork are among the sub- 
jects taught the boys; the girls have cook- 
ing, sewing, and other household branches. 



The National Kindergarten College, in 
Chicago, devoted a large part of its sum- 
mer program to the methods of Dr. Montes- 
sori. Two of Dr. Montessori's graduate stu- 
dents, who have spent over a year with her 
in Rome, had charge of the practice work 
with the children. 



Students at the Georgia State Normal 
School at Athens, Ga., study rural ^sociology 
as applied to their own districts, so that 
when they go out to teach they know the 
opportunities and needs of the locality bet- 
ter than those who have lived in it all 
their lives. .How this work makes for com- 
munity betterment is told by E. C. Branson 
in a bulletin Just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 



Using the library as a social center, with 
study clubs and other activities, including 
a gymnasium, is the method taken by 
Homestead, Pa., to demonstrate that a li- 
brary need not be merely a "mausoleum of 
books." 



United States is claimed by Logan County, 
111., which pays its teachei $110 per month 
for a term of nine months. 



Through its extension division the Uni- 
versity of Kansas will give courses of 
lectures on moral education in a number 
of the largest cities of the State during the 
fall of 1913. 



Thanks to the wide-awake leadership of 
men and women, especially women, inter- 
ested in the schools, a number of Southern 
communities are making a winning fight 
against illiteracy. Wilkes County, N. C, 
for instance, reports, together with other 
notable indications of school betterment, 
the fact that illiteracy decreased from 13 
per cent in 1900 to 2 per cent in 1912. 




BOOK NOTICE 

Austin's Lessons in Engdish for Foreign 
Women. By Ruth Austin. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, 159 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 

The author is a trained settlement worker 
of long experience, and the book embodies 
the material she has used successfully in 
teaching classes of foreign women. The 
lessons are such as will be of special In- 
terest to women who wish to learn English 
and to become acquainted with the condi- 
tions of life in a new country. The topics 
relate chiefly to home life in a city, house- 
keeping duties, and the various questions 
that are of interest to working women. 
There are reading lessons in prose and 
poetry, and numerous well-graded exercises 
in the practical use of the English language. 
The illustrations aid in making the text 
intelligible and Instructive. 



The distinction of having the best paid 
one-room country school teacher in the 



BOOK NOTICE 

Conley's Nutrition and Diet. By Emma 
Conley, Director of Domestic Science, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Cloth, 12mo, 208 pages, illustrated. Price, 
60 cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This volume for secondary schools is de- 
voted largely to a study of foods — ^their 
composition, structure, nutritive value, di- 
gestibility, and place in the diet'—showing 
the particular foods which contain the var- 
ious elements needed by the human body. 
The composition and functions of the 
human body are first taken up, followed by 
a classification of foods according to their 
elements; digestion; the nutritive and fuel 
value of foods— digestibility; the practical 
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value of balanced meaU; suggestions for 
the planning of meals; and many specimen 
menus, with tables showing the quantity of 
food required for each person and the 
amount of each element contained in each 
food. In the latter part of the book, foods 
are taken up at greater length in groups. 
Their composition and structure, nutritive 
value, digestibility, the effect produced by 
heat, and place in the diet, are brought out 
in a very helpful manner. Many of the ta- 
bles used in the book are taken from the 
bulletins and publications issued by the 
United States Government 



EDUCATIONAL, NOTES. 

Ginn and Company have Just published 
"An Advanced English Grammar" by Pro- 
fessor Kittredge of Harvard University and 
Professor Farley of Simmons College. 
While intended primarily as a textbook for 
high schools, this new grammar will be 
found particularly useful also as a desk 
manual for more advanced students, both 
in matters of rhetoric and in matters of 
historical grammar. Old usages found in 
the classic English writers are cited and 
explained in notes throughout the text 

The first volume of the Bibliography of 
Modern E<nglish History, the compilation of 
which was undertaken by a joint committee 
of the American and British Historical As- 
sociations, is now nearly ready. The work 
will continue Gross's "Sources and Litera- 
ture of English History to the Middle Ages," 
compiling the material from the Middle 
Ages to the present time. The chairman of 
the English committee is Dr. G. W. Proth, 
editor of The Quarterly Review, and the 
chairman of the American committee is 
Professor Edward P. Cheyney, author of 
"A Short History of England," recognized 
as one of the most readable of the stand- 
ard, single-volume histories of EIngland. 



Literary Brevities by John G. Wight Litt.D. 

464 pages, 12mo., cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Consists of short extracts of a great 
variety of interesting facts, literary gems, 
and quotable epigrams. Not a copy of 
Bartlett's "Familiar Quotations,'' it contains 
new material covering 224 subjects from 
"Admiration" to "Woman" selected from 
1200 famous men of letters, oratory, art, 
science, war, and government 

Just the book for writers, speakers, and 
general readers seeking information or 
diversion. ESspecially well adapted to the 
use of teachers of all grades and kinds. 



HOW TO STUDY AND TEACH HISTORY 
AND CIVICS IN THE GRADES. H. U 
Talkington, A. M., Head Department 
American History and Civics and Super- 
visor of these subjects in the Training 
School, State Normal, Lrewiston, Idaho. 



In the preparation of this work three 
classes of people have been kept in mind: 
(1) the hundreds of young men and women 
in the various normal schools and the de- 
partment of education in the colleges and 
universities who are fitting themselves for 
teachers; (2) the many teachers who for 
one reason or another will continue their 
work yet without any special preparation 
other than that gained by their own ex- 
perience and efforts; (3) the thousands of 
applicants annually examined for teacher's 
certificates or eighth grade diplomas. All 
of these people need many and specific 
helps. 

To meet these needs, attention is called 
to the following features of this book: 

Course of Instruction. 

A course of instruction for the teacher is 
offered which experience in the class room 
and supervision of the work in the Train- 
ing Department of the Normal have shown 
to be necessary in order that the teacher 
may understand of what the materials ot 
the subject consist and how to interpret 
and adapt them to the different grades. 

Type Lessons. 

A series of type lessons, showing how 
each of the different kinds of material 
should be presented, are given. 

Books for the Teacher. 

Carefully selected lists of books of a 
professional character with page citations, 
where exact information on any given topic 
may be found, have been placed at the 
close of each chapter. 

Books for the Schooi Library. 

Full bibliographies for each of the grades, 
giving list of books, periodicals, maps, 
charts, etc., together with price and name 
of publisher have been selected for each 
grade. 

Outlines. 

The whole subject of U. S. History and 
Civics has been fully outlined. 

indexes. 

Very full indexes, supplying ready refer- 
ence to all subject matter treated, have 
been provided. 

Iliustrations. 

In the development of the various topics, 
the illustrations have been largely drawn 
from- American history and American gov- 
ernment Byi this means, every subject 
found in these branches has been appro- 
priately treated. 

This is a book for all teachers of ele- 
mentary grades. It has 820 pages, cloth 
bound. Price, |1.00. Published by 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

Bloomington, Hi. 



Have you seen any of the recent ^^Educatioil^^? 
numbers of the magazine • • • . — ^ 

The September number opens its 34th year. All articles are strictly original 
contributions. Its writers are leading educators. It emphasizes High School in- 
terests. Its serious discussions of the weightier matters of the teaching profession 
are of essential interest and value to live teachers everywhere. 

READ THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES IN "EDUCATION"- 

The Montessori Methods. By Supt. W. H. Holmes. 

Shall Latin Qo? By Alice Ranlett. 

Inter and Intra Hiirh School Contests. By Leverett 8. Lyon. 

Moral Traininir in the Public Schools. By Hon. John T. Prince. 

The Training of Rural Teachers. By Clara B. Fishpaw. 

Pre- Vocational Training. By Charles A. King:. 

The Function of a College Education. By M. L. Crossley. 

The Ten Year Old Boy and His Books. By M. A. Carringer. 

The Cause, Cure and Prevention of Bad Habits. By J. Mace Andreas. 

Why Teachers Fail. By Joseph Kahn. 

The Normal School Ideal. By F. W. Smith. 

Outlines of Educational Hygiene. By L. W. Rapeer. 

Entrance Examinations and College Degree. A Symposium by Prof. C. H. Forbes (Phillips Andover); 
Prof. H. T. Fowler (Brown Univ.); Prin. C. W. Parmenter (Mechanic Arts High School, Boston); Pres. E. C. 
Sanford (Clark College). 

Student Honesty. By D. W. Abercrombie and Prof. W. L. Phelps. 

TESTIMONIALS 

"Education" is a journal we value very highly. It takes rank as a reference work on educational sub- 
jects, and is constantly in use." A. H. U. Colquhoun, Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

**I congratulate you on the splendid service you are rendering the teachers of the country through the 
medium of your magazine." William A. McKeever, M. A., Ph. D., Prof, of Philosophy in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

We have scores of testimonials such as the above. 



$3.00 a year. 



35c a number. 



Sample copy on receipt of six 2 cent stamps. 



The Palmer Company, Publishers y 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 



NEW BOOKS 

ELEMENTS OF MUSIC IN SONQ is a one-hook course in music for public schools by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Westhoff, Director of the Music Department in formal University and 
author of the outline for the music course in the Illinois State Course of Study. 

It gives in a clear and concise way the method of first cultivating the ear so that 
pupils will recognize the elements of melody in the musical phrase. On this apprecia- 
tion is based the instruction in the meaning and use of the signs and symbols used to 
represent tones and to write the melodies and harmonies of music. The book contains 
nearly 200 pages of songs, many of them new, for school and class use with children. 

HOW TO STUDY AND TEACH HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE GRADES, is a book of 
,^40 pages for teachers of all elementary gra^des. It is by Professor H. L. Talklns^ton, 
Head of the Department of Hisfory in the State Jform^al School at Leudston, Idaho. ' 

This book is needed by all teachers of these subjects in the grades, and many will 
regard it as indispensable after they have used it. It opens new possibilities in teach- 
ing history and civics and helps all teachers in presenting the different phases of the 
subject. This is the first book to give the teacher all the elements of the story of 
human life which must be organized as instruction advances from the first grade to 
the eighth. An inspiring book. 

Do not miss the opportunity to get one of these books and a subscription to '^SCHOOL 
AND HOME EDUCATION"— a magazine for teachers and edited by the leading teachers 
of today. 

WilKam Chandler Barley, Editor-in-Chief, is the author of a number of the most popular books for teachers 
recently published and is director of the School of Education of the Uniyersitj of Illinois. His editorials are 
l^-reat reading. During- the coming- year he will discuss Discipline as he has discussed the Outcomes of Teachinir 
this year. President John W. Cook, of DeKalb Normal Scbool, is g^iving- our readers a gresii history of educa- 
tion. It is enticing- and compelling in its appeal to teachers. Professor Charles A. McMurry is a writer of 
national fame. These men give our readers the best kind of extension study of education beyond the normal 
school and teachers* coUeg-e train in^p. Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of Decatur, is discussing- modern methods 
and the problems common to Huperintendent and teacher. Professor H. A. Holllster represents hig-h school 
interests and will g-ive this year a valuable discussion of high school class manag-ement. R. E. Hieronymous. 
Secretary of the Illinois State Kducatlonal Commission, has at heart the welfare of all educational institutions 
and will g-ire us broad and fundamental principles of school organization. William Hawley Smith is the popular 
advocate of better care for the needs of the children as individuals. His articles are always stirring- to mind 
and heart. SUBSCRIBE NOW. Address the 

Public School Publishing Company, Bioomington, Illinois 



THE BARNARD 
LANGUAGE READER 

By MARION D. PAYNE 

Instructor in the Barnard Schools, New York City. 
Cloth: 12mo, 142 pages, illustrated. Price 30 cents. 



This book for the first school year offers an interesting 
variety of material for dramatization, reproduction and mem- 
ory work. Besides simple adaptation of seven popular nur- 
sery stories, such as *'The Three Bears," "Little Red Riding- 
Hood" and "The Little Red Hen," the book contains a num- 
ber of fables and folk tales, which illustrate the various du- 
ties and faults of childhood. The poetry, for the most part 
classic in character, is popular with small boys and girls. 
The matter is arranged with reference to the seasons. Among 
the very attractive illustrations, are twenty-three in colors; 
while the cover design is an interesting adaptation of an old- 
fashioned sampler. 
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Educational 
Progress 
in Idalio. 



F. C. Bagley. 

Idaho is the latest state 
to adopt the commission- 
ership plan of school ad- 
ministration, and Dr. 
E. 0. Sisson^ late of Beed college and 
sometime of the Ui^versity of Washing- 
ton, the University of Illinois, and the 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, is the first 
appointee to this important office. The 
state superintendency — so ably repre- 
sented by Miss Grace Shepherd — ^will be 
continued for the present, but will be 
concerned chieflj with the welfare of the 
common schools; while Dr. Sisson will 
devote his energies to the reorganization 
of the higher institutions. It is most 
gratifying to record that this change in 
Idaho's educational policy which will ul- 
timately do away with the state superin- 
tendency was made possible through the 
co-operation of the present incumbent of 
that oflSce. It is not often that one finds 
a public oflScial urging a reform that will 
do away with the office that he or she fills. 



Is tiie Home Another time-honored be- 
tlie Primary . Hef appears to be in the 
Educational throes of dissolution. 
Unit? Dr. A. J. Todd has just 

published a book. The Primitive Family 
08 an Edumtive Agency (Putnam's), 
maintaining that the 'home is not in any 
sense the primary educational unit, but 
that the social group from the earliest 
times has assumed the task* of looking af- 
ter the welfare of the young. The argu- 
ment is interesting. The primitive fam- 
ily seems to have been a very loose and 
uncertain organization. • Promiscuity of 
sex relationships was, and still is, the rule 
among untutored races. The permanance 
of the marriage contract and the stabil- 



ity of the home are achievements that 
have been wrought out of a long and stub- 
bom race experience. They are "ac- 
quired characteristics'^ and not in any 
sense the result of instinct or of innate 
impulse. The "home,'* in short, is the 
late-developed flower of civilization ; it is 
not to be thought of as a once-perfect 
social unit which has now fallen upon .evil 
days. And the education which the prim- 
itive family provided, Dr. Todd aasures 
us, was so poor and inadequate that the 
social group — the tribe or the clan — ^be- 
gan interfering in the business of train- 
ing children about as early as man emerg- 
ed from the anthropoid stage of develop- 
ment. 

At first glance Dr. Todd's 
discussion may look to be 
barren of practical inter- 
est and import ; but it is 
If his contention is valid, 
the point of view in educational admin- 
istration must be shifted. Hitherto we 
have worked upon the assumption that the 
home was the original educative agency, 
and that the social control of education 
is at best but a makeshift arrangement 
made necessary by the "decay" of the 
original home and by the increasing com- 
plexity of social life. The generalization 
has been, perhaps, unjustified. It has 
been drawn from familiarity with the 
more intelligent homes of the most ad- 
vanced races, but has been blind to the 
millions and millions of 'Tiomes" where 
high ideals are imknown and where par- 
ental love and affection barely reach be- 
yond the maternal "shielding" instinct, 
which, as an instinct, ceases to function 
probably once the infant has been weaned. 
Or, if educational theory has recognized 
these 'Tiomes" at all, it has considered 
them as the fruits of degeneration. If 
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far from this. 
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Dr. Todd i« right, they cannot be looked 
upon a8 decadent ; they are .simply primi- 
tive; they have never developed, never 
advanced. And that type of family Jife 
which is the finest and best and noblest 
thing in the world today is a sealed book 
to millions of men and women, and to 
millions of boys and girls. They do not 
know what it means, because it has never 
come within their experience. 



The Task 
of Maklns: 
Qood Homes 
Universal. 



> 



The, essentially brutish 
character of the primi- 
tive family life may have 
been overdrawn by Dr. 
Todd. It is possible that he has given 
the native instincts too little weight, and 
has ascribed to accumulated and sifted 
experience certain virtues that are really 
inborn. But he has made out an inter- 
esting case, and one which, if substan- 
tiated, will increase enormously the re- 
sponsibility of formal education. If the 
social group has always had to assume, 
for its own welfare and progress, the task 
of training the young, it can adopt no 
more economical policy than to direct 
this training toward the extension of 
those ideals and habits and customs that 
characterize the 'Tiome'^ as we have been 
wpnt to think of it. To make all homes 
approach the standard of the ''best'' 
homes is a task that is not at all bevond 
the power of universal education. And 
the point of view that Dr. Todd has given 
us is the one that will be most helpful; 
for now the task becomes not one of re- 
forming a degenerate institution but 
rather one of lifting the great mass to 
the level that only the few have hitherto 
reached, — the task of generalizing and 
universalizing a priceless product of race 
exjperience that has hitherto been neg- 
lected by education because men have 
looked upon it as a "natural" thing and 
not as an acquisition. 

All of which should serve to emphasize 
the significance of the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress for Home Education 
which will convene in Philadelphia next 
fall. 



The School a 
Health Ceoter. 



Oeorge A. Brown. 

The A few. facts abcfut the 

Iflteroatlonal program of the Fourth 
?II5!f " ^ International Congress 

HySene. ^^ ^^^^^ Hygiene will 

indicate the magnitude of 
the undertaking and the great range of 
the discussion^. More than five hundred 
addresses and papers were prepared by 
over four hundred fifty persons. There 
were about sixty sessions, and the meet- 
ings were classified into eight general 
sections. Five languages were recognized 
as official, and on the programs were rep- 
resentatives from some twenty diflferent 
countries. The meetings were open to all 
who wished to attend whether members 
or not. About 2500 registered and paid, 
most of them the full membersliip f6e 
of $5.00, the others the associate fee of 
$2.50. 

School Hygiene was de- 
fined as the conservation 
of human power. It re- 
quires a new profession devoted to secur- 
ing the conditions and maintaining the 
activities of vigorous hralth. Active 
health of the body, of the mind, and of 
the spirit or personal character were rec- 
ognized as interdependent in almost eveiy 
discussion of this congress. Eecogniziiig 
this interrelation the school naturally be- 
comes the health center of its commun- 
ity. The school can not only teach about 
food, clothes, cleanliness, the poisons 
and disease germs of fifth, the need for 
light, air, and proper exercise, the dan- 
gers of all excesses, etc., but also it can 
establish a practice by example and the 
helpful influence of one with another, and 
in this way form in each soul what has 
been called a sanitary conscience. 

The Necessity When scientific minds, 
of Standard accustomed to discrim- 
Scalesffor inate carefully between 

Measurlnic the actual effects and 

Results. ^hat may be only accom- 

panying phenomena, attempt to study 
any set of conditions they first determine 
on standard tests and scales for measur- 
ing the changes involved. This effort to 
find tests and scales, the use of which 
would enable results to be more accur- 
ately compared, was characteristic of ev- 
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erv section. The conditions of the school 
must be such as will secure the best, the 
most healthful growth^ of both body and 
mind. Healthful growth then is the 
thing to be measured in all comparisons, 
for it is not the purpose of the school 
.simply to maintain the condition of the 
body or of the mind as it is. If growth 
is the thing to be measured in determin- 
ing the relative value of different physi- 
cal or «aental conditions in the school, 
then some of the means for measurement 
and of the scales proposed at the hygiene 
congress were inadequate. It seems to 
be much simpler to measure the effect of 
conditions which lower the health and 
break down the power for physical or 
mental activity than to measure those 
which build up and strengthen. That 
there is a relation between sanitary physi- 
cal and mental conditions and growth is 
evident, but how to measure this rela- 
tion so as to show the difference of 
health value between various sanitary 
systems is the problem. It may cost 
more to install one system than another, 
does this system have greater value for 
growth than others? That is a question 
that can be answered onlv bv some ade- 
ciuate kind of measurement. The great 
difficulty of measurement here lies in the 
varying influences of the mental and of 
the physical pow;ers in the control of 
human growth. Conditions which affect 
mental life may interfere with conditions 
favorable to physical growth or vice 
versa.' This is not true, to so great an 
extent at least, with conditions for im- 
provement of the ^ain or cattle of the 
agricultural scientist. The measurement 
of blood pressure was proposed as a means 
of comparing effects, bv one speaker at 
the congress, because blood pre sure is 
known to change with both mental and 
physical conditions. The experiments 
reported indicated the value of measure- 
ipents of blood pressure as an early notice 
of the oncoming of certain diseases, and 
of the intensitv of nervous shocks rather 
than as a graduated scale of eh«nges by 
which to measure the slierhter differences 
in healthful conditions which are conduc- 
tive to growth. The Binet-Simon scale 
for testing the mental maturity of chil- 
dren and the use of this scale of general 
or natural mental growth in connection 
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with scales for measuring the results of 
training in particular school studies will 
be discussed in succeeding issues of the 
journal. 

Much of the discussion 
of one section of the 
Congress was devoted to 
the question of the teaching of sex hy- 
giene in the schools. The president of 
the Congress, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, fav- 
ored school instruction which should co- 
ordinate with other means for giving the 
necessary knowledge. He declared that 
three of the existing social deficiencies or 
evils must be attacked. First, the boy 
must be educated and trained so as to 
eradicate the lust which under present 
school and home silence has become so 
fearfully prevalent; second, girls must 
be so trained that they will possess in 
greater degree mental efficiency and mor- 
al principle, which will enable them to 
resist temptation and the advances of 
unscrupulous men; third, the paternal 
and educational forces must unite in a 
crusade against those who maintain prof- 
itable commerce in women because of 
their greed and depravity. The follow- 
ing paragraph from Dr. Eliot's address 
expresses his strong belief that ignorance 
and shame are both to be eliminated. 

"Society must be relieved by sound instruc- 
tion of the horrible doctrine that the beget- 
ting and bearing of children are in the slight- 
est degree sinful or foul processes. That docr 
trine lies at the root of the feeling of shame 
in connection with these processes and of 
the desire for secrecy. The plain fact is that 
there is nothing so sacred and propitious on 
earth as the bringing of another normal child 
into the world in marriage. There is noth- 
ing staining or defiling about it, and, there- 
fore, there is no need for shame or secrecy 
but only for pride and joy. This doctrine 
should be a part of the instruction given to 
all young people."- 

However, those favoring school instruc- 
tion in sex hygiene, though in a major- 
ity, had to meet some strong arguments 
a^inst the value of mere information. 
Knowledge of the evil of evil things doe3 
not give moral power or a substitute for it. 
The Rev. Richard H. Tierney, S. J., in- 
sisted that the sex relation must be lifted 
to the highest plane and that this was 
impossible without the influence of God 
and of religion in the instruction. Con- 
science is a matter of the whole moral 
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life and it is this basic conscience that 
must finally be depended upon in matters 
of sex morals. The St. Louis Repvblic 
for August 31 closes an editorial on this 
subject with the following paragraph : 

"The problem which the teacher faces is 
that of the child who is weakened in will and 
soiled in mind by a home atmosphere full of 
malaria of low motives and unworthy ideals. 
When is the reform of home life to begin in 
this land of ours? How long are our educa- 
tors to lash themselves unavailingly in efforts 
to do what only the father or mother who 
loves things pure, honest and of good re- 
port can accomplish? And how long are 
criminally careless parents to go on suppos- 
ing that some sort of *sex education' can 
keep their children pure, when nothing in 
their own example moves the child to fight 
the fight of conscience and of faith or re- 
minds him that man shall not live by bread 
alone?" 



The Trustees Governor Dunne ap- 
oftheWestern Pointed an entire new 
Illinois State board of trustees for the 
Normal School "^^estern Illinois State 
Try to Serve Normal school. Although 
Both Qod and *^^ members of the new 
the Devil. board are democrats, 

whereas the old board 
was republican, Governor Dunne made it 
very plain that in all things the' good of 
the school was the sole guide for action. 
The governor had no candidates to rec- 
ommend for any place and no favors to 
ask for any one. He evidently wished 
for wise action directed by no other in- 
terests than the educational welfare of the 
school. X 

A publication of the min- 

^_ rk ^^tes of the meetings of 

uov. Dunne xi,- v j u °v 

was Betrayed board would show, 

to all able to follow the 
significance of the actions taken, the 
treachery to the governor, and to the task 
they accepted from him, by the majority 
of the board members Their action was 
dictated, apparently, by allegiance to a 
local politician rather than to the gov- 
ernor. The new board first met by spec- 
ial call at the governor's office and, on or- 
ganization, adjourned to the st^te super- 
intendent's office. After rescinding the 
action of the previous board with regard 
to some financial matters, they proposed 
the re-election of the present president of 



the school ; and, by unanimous vote of 
those present, made a ruling governing 
their action as a board with regard to the 
election of teachers. This Tuling required 
the nomination and recommendation by 
the president of the school to the board of 
persons for all positions in the school, 
and reserved to the board only the power 
to elect or reject those so nominated. 
This ruling, if followed, would enable 
the board to hold the president to an ex- 
tensive and careful search for the best 
teachers and should secure the highest 
quality of instruction possible. Its evi- 
dent purpose is to enable the trustees to 
fulfill their sworn duty to seek only for 
the greatest good of the normal school. 



The 
Conspiracy. 



This ruling, made under 
the influence of the 
ideals of the state de- 
partment at Springfield, was broken at 
the first regular meeting at Macomb. Not 
only broken but shattered in three possi- 
ble directions. At this meeting the presi- 
dent of the school recommended the 
teachers of the faculty for their positions, 
and also the registrar. Mr. Morgan was 
again voted upon by the full board and 
.re-elected president. Objection being 
made to the re-election of the registrar, 
Miss Zoe Bayliss, Mr. Morgan, on request, 
explained her fine Qualities, excellent 
training, and perfect fulfillment of the 
duties of the office. He stated his need 
of such complete service, in the office and 
with the students of the school.. The 
nomination was laid over to the afternoon 
meeting. Jn the same way three or four 
nominations for the re-election of mem- 
bers of the faculty were laid over after 
Mr. Morgan had given the reasons for his 
recommendations. With these exceptions 
the faculty was re-elected. During the 
noon recess a majority of the board mem- 
bers met together and, as appeared from 
the later proceedings, determined among 
themselves upon the action of the board, 
which action was to be carried through 
the regular board meeting evidently with- 
out discussion that would appear in the 
official record of proceedings. The plain 
English for such agreements in private, 
when the purpose is to prostitute public 
office to individual ends, is conspiracy.* 
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—t^, t So foolieh is any attempt 

ITpSSS?"* '\^^ ^^^^t'y at politi- • 

g-^^^^t^^ cal conspiracy as a means 

conspiracy. ^ ^ obtaining a permanent 

advantage before the peo- 
ple that legal action is no longer taken 
in snch cases. The complete cure and 
punishment is i)ublicity. Public opinion, 
if aroused, may be here absolutely de- 
pended upon. Those who are drawn into 
such knavery to secure temporarily the 
control of a public position, which must 
• be lost in added disgrace when the facts 
are known, may well hang their heads in 
shame. The imbecility of so acting as a 
public officer that the thing done will 
bring disgrace for its betrayal of public 
confidence is that of the criminal and 
fool combined. It assumes that the peo- 
ple are too ignorant to understand the 
harm done and too disorganized to be able 
to resent and punish the felonious mis- 
use of public institutions. In the present 
case there is the much deeper sin of per- 
verting a public source of help for the 
education of the children into a source of 
injury and harm. 

The action, evidently* agreed upon be- 
tween the conspirators, was carried out at 
the afternoon session of the full board 
and at a later meeting. No protest or 
criticism of this action, as disregarding 
the ruling made at the Springfield meet- 
ing, was answered, but, with do^ed 
countenances, the successive motions and 
votes were given which will, make the 
name normal school a by-word for politi- 
cal inefficiency and the betrayal of sacred 
duty to the governor, to the people, and 
to. the children of the st*ite. 

If no public protest is 
Public Protest made, what will protect 
Necessary. the board members of 

other state institutions 
against the demands of selfish politicians 
who, in seeking their own fortunes, may 
think they can hold the vote of a church 
membership or of some fraternal group 
by "taking care of a "decayed gentle- 
man'' member or of a "proud but needy 
family'' in a normal school position ? Ac- 
tions of this kind are not for party pol- 
icy but for the personal "machine" of a 
local politician. It does not matter that 



the "decayed gentleman" may be of op- 
posite politics if his fraternal associates 
will feel themselves under personal obli- 
gations to the 'T)oss." The less the real 
qualifications for a place in the normal 
school the more U the obligation to the 
^T)08s," as in that case it is only by his 
power that the place- could be secured. 

The imbecility of this kind of effort to 
secure personal support lies in the neces- 
sity of buying, by some like privileges, a 
majority of the board membership. Each 
of the conspirators must be allowed to 
select a relative or friend for the facultv, 
and a place must b^ created for each or 
made by dropping experienced teachers. 
In such a scramble for the spoils which 
an unholy alliance makes possible it is 
hardly possible to avoid so disgraceful an 
outcome as to disgust the very group of 
citizens who were to have felt themselves 
under obligations. Crime is public, how- 
ever secretly the steps may have been 
taken by which it was brought about. It 
is evident, however, that the conspirators 
persuade themselves that betrayals of the 
people, even when they affect the welfare 
of their children, will not be rebuked by 
the public nor resented by the great body 
of teachers. Because they believe that 
the public will not be aroused, even by the 
most flagrant abuse of the professional 
welfare of the public institution given 
into their keeping, they laugh at argu- 
ments with regard to their duty as "purely 
academic" when there are "practical" 
reasons of personal benefit offered by the 
^'boss." Well, it is now up to the gov- 
ernor to show that it is not "practical" 
to be treacherous to him and to betray the 
interest of the people in the institutions 
they have given into his charge. It is up 
to the teaching pi;ofePsion to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment and to inform the people 
what results to their normal schools and 
to the common schools will follow a de- 
gradation of the teaching^ qualities of nor- 
mal school faculties. It is up to the 
boards of trustees and to the faculties of 
the other normal schools to act together 
and to appeal to the governor and the 
public to condemn dishonesty to the peo- 
ples' interest and to correct the evils that 
have occurred, as far as possible. 
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The Action 
of the 
Macomb 
Board. 



To the readers of this pa- 
per the bare statement of ^ 
the acts of the Macomb 
board is condemnation 
complete. Two members 
of the faculty recommended by the presi- 
dent of the school were dismissed and 
at least one of these places filled by 
order of the board.' A ne^ department 
to the normal school coarse was estab- 
lished on the motion of a member of 
the board, without due consultation as to 
its present need to public education, 
and a teacher for this department, se- 
lected. This was a department of piano- 
forte. The efficient registrar, who had 
refused two positions in other places pay- 
ing larger salaries because of a family 
devotion to the school, was dismissed 
against the plea of the president that 
there was special need for her services, 
and an inexperienced girl, selected for 
the place by a board member, elected. 
Later two leading teachers of the school 
resigned to accept places outside of the 
state and teachers who would accept places 
in the school were elected. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that there were various 
kinds of personal interest of the trustees 
other than the educational good of the 
school in the teachers recommended by 
board members. When a majority of the 
board are acting together and trustees 
propose teachers for places and places for 
teachers to the president of the school he 
is no longer a free agent in performing 
the duties of his office. If he is asked to 
recommend the proposed changes he must 
so limit his investigations as to be able to 
do so or else he must resign his office. 



. R. E, Ilieronymus, 

Education and ^^J^^^ ^i! .''T^^l '''^•" 
the 48th aen- ^^*^?"« ^^^^ education is 

eral Assembly T^'^'l, !"" .. ""!? *S 
ofilllnola. ^^^^^'J.^.'^l attention of 

the Illinois Legislature. 

1617 bills were introduced at the last ses- 
sion. Of these 922 were House bills and 
695 Senate. Only 146 of the House bills 
reached the Senate, the other 776 died 
either in committee or on the floor of the 
House. 257 Senate bills reached the 
House, the other 438 being smothered or 



defeated in committee or voted down on 
the floor of the Senate. 106 bills origi- 
nating in the Senate and 136 in the 
House passed both houses. Of the 1617 
bills introduced only 242 passed both 
houses. Furthermore, the governor ve- 
toed ten Senate bills and five House bills, 
fifteen in all, and vetoed* in part (t. «., 
certain items in a measure) six others. 
Thus it will be seen that of the whole 
number of bills introduced into both 
houses, 1617, just 227 became laws, less 
than 1 to 7. It is fortunate, of course, 
that some of these measures were sent 
to the legislature grave yard, such for ex- 
ample, as the prize fight and race course 
bills. But among the 1390 were many 
meretorious measures that, like Banquo's 
ghost, "will not down.'* 

The friends of progress have reason to 
rejoice that so large a proportion of the 
measures, both the "quick and the dead,*' 
that occupied the time of the solons had 
to do with the problems of education. 
Temperance, Public Utilities, Employers' 
Lial)ility and Workmen's Compensation, 
Good Roads, Legislative Bureau, and 
Equal Suffrage all made some progress 
and some very substantial gains. The 
charitable institutions fared well. The 
most of the Normal Schools and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois made creditable gains 
over other years. But the public schools 
made the most marked advance. Among 
the measures pertaining directly to the 
schools of the state are the following: 

(1) The $1,000,000 increase in the 
State School Fund. It was felt the first 
few weeks of the session that no further 
increase could be secured this year. But 
several of the strongest members of both 
houses had promised two years ago^ when 
a million was added to the' fund, that 
they would stand for a similar, increase 
this year. Additional friends were found 
among the new members and from the 
middle to the end of the session the senti- 
ment grew steadily in its favor. The 
friends of financial state aid to education 
in and out of the legislature are fairly 
well agreed that the proper course to pur- 
sue is to add another million in 1915 and 
in 1917 to restore fully the Two Mill 
Tax. No better way can be devised of 
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celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
admission of Illinois into the Union than 
by e/stablishing again the principle that 
was followed successfully from 1855 to 
1872. 

It ought to be borne in mind that Gov- 
ernor Dunne did not hesitate when he 
faced the present conditions squrirely. In 
his final communication to the Legisla- 
ture, he said : 

'TVhile I regret the apparent increa83 
in appropriations for the ensuing bien- 
nium, I believe it to be my duty to state 
that in the aggregate they are unavoid- 
able, and that in their distribution they 
will be applied to purposes which are 
bound to meet the approval of the people. 

"The largest single increase is a sum 
of $2,000,000 for the public school fund 
of the state. This was granted by the 
Tjegislature in response to a previous un- 
derstanding which provided for an an- 
nual increase of approximately $1,000,000 
for a series of years. The people are not 
apt to regret the generosity • of the Leg- 
islature in the matter of the up-keep of 
their incomparable system of gchcols. 

"In this connection there is also an in- 
crease of about $875,000 in the appro- 
priations of the University of Illinois. 
The state is proud of its university and is 
justified in its pride.'* 

(2). The Certification of Teachers. 
This is a comprehensive law providing 
uniform standards in the various coun- 
ties. Emphasis is laid on adequate pre- 
paration and a premium placed on pro- 
fessional progress. Provision is also 
made for the recognition of certificates 
from other states secured under similar 
conditions to those in our own state. 
These and other provisions in the bill 
will place Illinois in the front rank among 
the states, some claiming we now have 
the best certificating law '^:etween the 
oceans.'* 

(3). Free High School Privileges to 
all the children of the state. Like the 
Certificating Bil], this measure passed 
the Senate two years ago and reached 
third readinsr in the House, but lost out 
in the confusion of the final days. 

(4). The so-called "Two per cent" 
bill. Many communities are taxing 
themselves to the limit of the law for 
educational purposes, 3 per cent — lyi 



per cent for the building fund and 1^ 
per cent for purely educational purposes. 
This bill, introduced by Senator Juul, 
provides that 2 per cent mav be used 
for strictly educational purposes instead 
of 1J4 as heretofore. In such case, how- 
ever, the building fund must not exceed 
1 per cent; i. e., the total amount must 
not in any case exceed 3 per cent. This 
arrangement will bring relief to many lo- 
calities. 

(5). Pensiqjis for Teachers. Two 
bills were passed affecting pensions, one 
for Chicago and one for down state cities 
such as Peoria and Springfield. An 'ami- 
cable settlement of the Chicago situation 
was finally reached. Both these meas- 
ures mark the beginning of a movement 
looking toward a state wide plan for the 
pensioning of teachers of the public 
schools. Speed the day! 

(6). Additional provision for the Of- 
fice of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The liberality of the legislature in 
its relation to education extended also 
to the state department of education. An 
additional force was necessary for the 
growing needs of the office. The most 
important step taken is the addition of a 
high school inspector or supervisor. This 
has come in answer to a wide spread feel- 
ing that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ought to make provision from 
his office for determining the standard of 
the high schools of the st^te and that 
such information ought to be for the use 
of all the educational institutions of the 
state. 

Final action on all measures wps prac- 
tically unanimous. It is becoming more 
apparent year by year that the school 
people of the state can get whatever they 
want if they are themselves united. On 
the contrary, if not united they had just 
as well stay away from the legislature — 
better perhaps. The reorganization of 
the State Teachers' Asociation comes at 
an opportune time. If properly directed 
its power will be felt in years to come. 
It is not too soon now to begin an active 
campaign for the 1915 session, by help- 
ing to secure the nomination and Vection 
of clean men, vitally interested in the 
welfare of all the people and committed 
in advance to the larger measures for the 
amelioration of their condition. 
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THEORIES OF MENTAL WORK AND FATIGUE. * 
Edward L, Thorndike, Tenchers' College, Columbia University, 



In the early discussions of mental 
work and fatigue, the use of the term 
Work led thinkers naturally enough to 
follow the train of thought suggested by 
physics and to conceive of mental work as 
the consequence of expenditure of men- 
tal energy, 6f fatigue as the consumption 
of a stock of potential energy, and of 
rest as an opportunity for its restoration. 
If left vague enough, such a mechanical 
theory of the operation of mental func- 
tions does no great harm, but it is al- 
niost always misleading; and, when it is 
at all rigorously defined,^^ it becomes, I 
think, either meaningless or wrong. Some 
of the reasons for preferring what may 
be called the Biological Theories or Re- 
sponse Theories or Extrinsic Theories of 
mental work and fatigue, may be briefly 
mentioned. 

The first reason is that the rate of 
change in eflSciency as more and more 
work is done witho*ut rest is not such as 
should be the case by a mechanical the- 
ory. It is far too irregular. The curves 
of work, special or general, have no such 
evenness as the curve for the pressure 
from a reservoir whence water runs out 
faster than it runs in, or the curve of 
force of impact of a ball dropped from 
steadily decreasing heights. 

The mechanical theories of work con- 
sequently have to invent various subsidi- 
ary forces to act in conjunction with the 
loss of energy so as to produce the irre- 
gular course which efficiency actually 
takes under continuous work. For ex- 
ample, the fact of a gain in efficiency in 
the first ten or twentv or even fortv min- 
utes of work, contrary, of course, to ex- 
pectation from the loss-of-energy doc- 
trine, is attributed to the influence of 
'Incitement' or ^arming-Up' or ^Anre- 
gung.' Similarly the fact of a frequent 
gain in efficiencv in the last ten minutes 
of work, provided the worker is aware 

*Copyri^ht 1913 by E. L. Thorndike. 



that they are the last, is attributed to a 
tendency to Tinal Spurt* — ^to an in- 
creased 'exertion of the wilF due to the 
knowledge that the end of work is near. 
The resort to these subsidiary factors is, 
of course, an admission that loss in ener- 
gy is not an adequate cause of the changes 
in the amount of work done hour by hour 
as work is continued. 

Interest and Efficiency. 

The second argument concerns the 
enormous potency of interest in maintain- 
ing, and of- repugnance in diminishing, 
efficiency in work without rest. Consider, 
for example, the effect of an offer, made 
at the end of the tenth hour of work, to 
give the worker a thousand dollars for 
every one percent of improvement above 
his last hour's score. Consider similarly 
the probable work-curves resulting when 
a devotee of the game plavs chess, and 
when he answers undesii-^ 'and unprofit- 
able questions, in each case for five or 
six continuous hours. Interest does not 
add to, nor does repugnance subtract 
from, a store of energy. By the mechani- 
cal theories rest and work monopolize 
these two functions. Interest could, at 
the most, only release the energy faster. 
But it is a fact easily verifiable that in- 
terest does add to, and that repugnance 
does subtract from, the amount of work 
done. The amount of work done then 
cannot depend closely upon the magni- 
tude of a supply of mechanical conceived 
energy. 

Finally the nature of mental work and 
of decreased eAciency in it, make the 
hypothesis of a usable and restorable sup- 
ply of energy inappropriate. Considet 
any representative samples of mental 
work — e. g., addition, solving, geometri- 
cal problems, writing essays, devising 
arguments, correcting examination pa- 
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pers, reading proof. The work is ^the 
production of the right responses to cer- 
tain situations. The mere amount of 
movementy of consciousness, or of neur- 
one action is irrelevant. If we are to 
have a physical * metaphor to illustrate 
mental work, we may say that the work 
of acfding 7 and 9 is not like moving a 
pound l£rough a foot against gravity, 
but 'is like the work of moving a pound 
of lead from a given space in Boston to 
a given space in New York. The mere 
physical work of the latter varies enor- 
mously, according to the condition of the 
vehicle used, the condition of the roads 
travelled, the route taken, and the oppo- 
sition encountered from fire, flood, liv- 
ing animals and other natural forces. 
There is always a quaKtaUv$ demand and 
a variety of obstacles to be overcome, 
and a choice of ways and means. 

No i^ysical metaphor is desirable. All 
that is meant by mental work is getting 
the required responses to certain situa- 
tions.* All that is meant by fatigue is 
the temporary diminution in the effici- 
ency in ma^ng such required connec- 
tions which comes from incessantly mak- 
ing them. Why the diminished efficiency 
should be so caused is a matter for in- 
vestigation, not presupposition. All that 
a supply of 'mental energy* could prop- 
erly mean would be a supply of power to 
make the required connections^ and since 
what hinders making a . connection in 
learning is its consequences, the reason- 
able expectation is that what will hinder 
making it in fatigue will be its conse- 
quences. An animal tends to repeat a 
connection wl^en repeating it brings a 
satisfying state of affairs, and may be ex- 
pected to discontinue it when repeating 
it annoys him. An animal would seam 
likely to discontinue or decrease mental 
work because continuing it annoys him 
rather than because some inner fund of 
impulsion, which might be likened to 
physical potential energy, was running 
low. The more promising theory would 
seem to be one that explained why men- 
tal work continued without rest became 
less and less satisfying. 

Advantages of the Biological Explanation, 

This the Biological or Response The- 
ory tries to do. Work without rest, it 



maintains, becomes less satisfying (1) 
by losing the zest of novelty, (2) by pro- 
ducing ennui, a certain intellectual nau- 
sea, sensory pains and even headache, 
and (3) by imposing certain deprivations 
— for instance, from physical exercise, 
social intercourse, or sleep. 

That these facts of behavior are found 
where diminished efficiency as a result of 
work without rest is found, is a fact sub- 
ject to verification by observation and ex- 
periment. Even the advocates of a me- 
chanical theory will hardly deny it. 
That they cause the loss in efficiency is 
shown by the gain which follows their 
elimination. Varying the superficial 
form of arithmetical drills, while exer- 
cising the same mental function, will 
postpone the loss in efficiency by main- 
taining the force of novelty. The addi- 
tion of a money reward, or of a demon- 
stration that the work is useful for some 
desired end, or of competition for excel- 
lence, may temporarily abolish fatigue by 
abolishing the ennui. The common phrase 
that one is 'tired' of certain work repre- 
sents a certain stage of fatigue better 
than 'tired by* it does. 

The extreme condition where the mind 
seems literally nauseated — will not have 
anything to do with the problem — may 
be cured similarly by an increase in the 
value of the answers to be got. As a fa- 
tigued muscle can be given renewed effi- 
ciency by washing out or counteracting 
the products created by its action, so a 
fatigued mind can be in part restored by 
washing out ennui and repugnance by in- 
attention or counteracting them by in- 
terest and motive. It is harder to elim- 
inate experimentally sensory pains and 
headaches, but it seems probable that if 
these incubi could be lifted off, efficiency 
would rise. 

That eliminating the deprivations, or, 
in clearer phrase, permitting the indul- 
gence of certain impulses, increases the 
efficiency of work is almost a crucial ex- 
periment for decision between the two 
classes of theory. When a boy regains 
efficiency by being allowed to walk up and 
down the room, or when the presence of 
a friend to study with her doubles a 
girl's achievement, it is clear that the 
previous deficiency was but little due to 
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a lower pressure from a lessened reser- 
voir of energy. 

Fatigue as Due to Deprivation of Desired 

Activities. 

The effect of mental work without rest 
in causing deprivations, and of rest in 
permitting the corresponding indulgences 
has been little studied. Attention has 
been centered upon what happens in the 
function that is working in disregard of 
the other functions which are being de- 
nied exercise. It is the fact that we are 
fatigued by what we do not do as truly, 
and perhaps as much, as by what we do. 
For children not to run and jump and 
squirm and sing and laugh is the essence 
of mental work. For us all not to in- 
dulge in our favorite occupations is, as 
hour after hour of readfng legal repori«, 
or adding columns, Or whatever the task 
may be, progresses, a more and more im- 
pressive feature of the task. Cases of 
special theoretic interest are those where 
the deprivation is from opportunity to 
do other mental work. For, in some such 
cases, the other work, deprivation from 
which fatigues, and exercise at which 
rests, the individual, would be rated by 
men in general as very exhausting. By 
the ordinary energy-theories it would in- 
volve large expenditure of mental energy. 

Tf one could count up all the cases 
where individuals have stopped mental 
work and could know the chief cause in 
each case, it seems likely that the plea 
of some contrary impulse for gratifica- 
tion, some game to be played, sensory 
pleasure to be enjoyed, or the like, would 
be by far the commonest cause. Reet, 
again, except when spent in sleep, is not 
as a rule devoted to replenishing^ lost 
mental energy. It is far oftener devoted 
to indulging wants whith mental work 
prescribes. To read, to talk with one's 
family and friends, to hunt or fish, to 
play active or sedentary games, and to 
make or listen to music, are occupations 
that often require a lars^e expense of 
'mental energy/ however defined, and that 
almost never approximate to the mental 
inaction of dolce far niente or sleep. They 
rest us by relief from strain and irrita- 
tion, but not by cessation of mental ac- 
tion. 



No theory of mental work and fatigue 
should then fail to take account of what 
continued work prevents the worker from 
doing. The little child who complained, 
"I am tired of not playing," expresfled 
admirably one feature of fatigue. The 
strain of not giving way to certain ten- 
dencies to response is as important as the 
strain of continuing certain others. Work 
in the popular sense is distinguished from 
play or recreation less by the amount of 
positive action than by the amount of 
restriction. We are fatigued by what we 
do not do. 

On the whole, the biological theory 
seems much more probable. The ^ect 
of continuous mental work may be in part 
to use up some store of a complex of pa- 
tience, self-control, vigor and" the like, 
which may be called mental energy, but 
it surely is to produce certain annoying 
states to which the natural response is a 
diminution or cessation of the activity 
which causes them. 

The behavior which results in certain 
products such as sums done, dictations 
written, paragraphs translated, and the 
like, is subject to the laws of all behav- 
ior, and to no others. If a continuance 
of the productive responses at the same 
speed and in such a form as to give equal 
quality, is satisfying to the individual 
concerned, he will continue them. If- 
such continuance brings discomfort, he 
will tend to s^op them altogether, or to 
intermit them, or to make them in such 
altered form and speed as lets them bring 
relative satisfaction. Stopping the work 
outright does Hot of course, occur, in the 
great majority of experimental investiga- 
tions of fatigue, but is very common in 
ordinary mental work. ' Intermitting the 
work; dropping it; taking it up as 
thoughts of rewards, punishments, duty 
and the like, make idleness even more 
discomforting than the work; dropping it 
again; and so on, are also, in the nature 
of the case, rare in the experimental 
studies, but very common everywhere 
else. Relaxing speed and care and ten- 
sion to such a degree that the work is 
less annoving than is the condition of 
not working (with the consequences at- 
tached thereto) is the device to which the 
subjects of the experiments are restricted. 
Whether one relaxes, intermits or stops- 
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work, the immediate reason is not that 
he has not the 'energy^ to go on with it, 
but that he feels more comfortable to re- 
lax, intermit or stop it. Whatever paral- 



lel to a decreased store of energy there is» 
is efiEective chiefly by making the re- 
sponses concerned in production less sat- 
isfying than they were before. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
V. The Factor op "Fashion" in Education. 

W. C. Baghy. 



The role that the factor of ''fashion" 
plays in the affairs of everyday life is 
quite generally conceded to be funda- 
mental. The individual takes his stand- 
ards from the group. He not only fol- 
lows the prevailing mode in dress, but, 
in nine cases out of ten, he follows the 
prevailing mode in morality, in recrea- 
tion, and even in vocation. From one 
point of view, the problem of social re- 
form is always a problem of changing a * 
prevailing fashion; and this is one rea- 
son why reforms operate so slowly at the 
outset and so rapidly once they have 
gained a momentum. Dueling as a so- 
cial custom is quite out of fashion to- 
day; drinking, which a century ago was 
a universal custom, has lost its hold in 
thousands of communities and it is prob- 
ably oolIj a question of time until it will 
entirely disappear; the peace advocated 
are doing their best to make war unfash- 
ionable. 

Th^ influence of fashion has never 
been clearly recognized in educational 
theory, but fashion operates even here, — 
and operates relentlessly. If we are not 
mistaken, it plays an important part in 
determining what our pupils will be in- 
terested in, and here, at least, it is closely 
related to the problem of discipline. 

The laws that govern interest have 
been variously formulated but I am not 
aware that any writer upon this subject 
has given to the factor of fashion the 
place that it deserves. To take an ex- 
treme case: I may recognize that the 
study, say, of Sanskrit is essential to the 
work that I am doing. Sanskrit is a 
very difficult language to master, and I 
have as an additional handicap a native 
distaste for language study. Could the 
study of Sanskrit under any condition 
•^interest" me in the sense in which the 
term interest is used by most people? 



It was suggested in our last paper that 
persistence in any activity is likely sooner 
or later to issue in interest; and I have 
no doubt that persistence in Sanskrit 
might result in a fascination for the 
stud v. But this is an heroic measure. 
There is another factor that might has- 
ten this desirable end, — the factor of 
fashion. Let us suppose that the study 
of Sanskrit suddenly becomes the **mode*' ; 
suppose that ^'everybody is doing it*'; 
suppose that men would gather in great 
amphitheatres, listen to Sanskrit addresses 
and debates, and cheer the winners, and 
that the newspapers would blazon in 
great headlines the latest discoveisies in 
this field;. we wonder whether, perhaps in 
spite of ourselves, we should not find the 
study attractive. 

The Influence of "Social Suggestion/' 

The instance is extreme and far be- 
yond the range of probability. But other 
phenomena of a similar nature are com- 
mon enough. A few people who yawn 
and look bored will effectually "kill** a 
lecture, a play, or a concert. Two or 
three sleepy and inert guests will stamp 
a dinner party as flat and stupid. The 
words and sentences which, under other 
conditions, would scintillate and sparkle 
become dull and prosy; the jokes fall 
flat; the anecdotes are colorless. 

The lecturer quickly recognizes such 
a situation ; and, if he is an old hand at 
the game, he has at his command a num- 
ber of devices which he may use to catch 
the uninterested off their guard and turn 
the unfavorable attitude into one of ag- 
gressive interest. The experienced host- 
ess will have *'dead*' moments of con- 
versation carefully guarded against be- 
forehand. She will take account of the 
resources which her guests represent, and 
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she will be ready with question or anec- 
dote or suggestion in case the silence be- 
comes embarrassing. 

The teacher faces a similar problem, 
and, in some respects, a more difficult 
problem. The teacher^s work must move 
systematically. The step B must follow 
thte step A, even if it would be pleasanter 
to skip at once down to JIf or S or Z. 
Neither the -lecturer nor the hostess is 
bound, by this necessity. In theory, of 
course, the lecturer should hold to his 
theme; but there are few who can resist 
the temptation to introduce an irrelevant 
anecdote if a group of torpid intellects 
can thereby be stimulated into some form 
of reaction. Audiences are notoriously 
uncritical at such juncture. 

The teacher differs from the hostess, 
too, in that the guests of the latter are 
presumably ladies and gentlement who will 
be "interested^* at any cost, even if they 
lack aggressiveness in conversation. The 
guest must assume his fair share of the 
responsibility, and the first principle of 
gentle breeding demands that he be a 
good listener. The teacher, obviously, 
cannot depend upon this attitude of re- 
sponsibility among his pupils; indeed, it 
is one of his tasks to develop it. 

The factor of "fashion" appears in the 
above illustrations in its simplest form 
as "group suggestion" — a phrase that 
merely labels the phenomenon without in 
any sense implying an explanatory prin- 
ciple. More complicated illustrations at 
once suggest themselves. Our great- 
grandfathers went to church Sunday af- 
ter Sunday, and sat in uncomfortable 
pews through long sermons that would 
lull the contemporary church g03r into ir- 
resistible somnolence before the "fifthly" 
had been reached. Our ancestors man- 
aged in most cases to keep awake; and I 
have no doubt that many of them fol- 
lowed these arid, logical disacquisitions 
with avidity and interest. It was the 
"fashion** in those days to be interested 
— rather mournfully — in the nice ques- 
tions of rational theology. We have a 
different fashion today, for the prevail- 
ing "mode" is to be highly impatient with 
minute analysis — whether in the realm of 
theology or elsewhere. The change may 
be either good or bad, according to one's 
point of view. 



Fashions in Dominant Interests. 

But even though one might desire a 
return to the "good old days," one would 
find it hard not to follow the prevailing 
fashions. Men who scoffed at the bi- 
cycle in its early days soon found the 
social pressure transforming their atti- 
tude, and their recreational interests 
changed again when the bicycle fashion 
waned. A good friend of mine who once 
spurned the idea of possessing an auto- 
mobile long since succumbed to the group 
suggestion, — and what is more to the 
point, he quickly found himself seized 
with a fascination which will endure, I 
imagine, just as long as the fashion en- 
dures, — ^and no longer. The social sanc- 
tions that attach to these group interests 
are like social sanctions in every other 
affair of life; they may be foolish, triv- 
ial, silly, even sinful ; but give them a lit- 
tle time and they will sweep mankind be- 
fore them like a flock of sheep. In the 
days of the Grand Monarch, Prance was 
sad or gay, pious or irreverent, virtuous 
or vicious in rhythmic response to the 
quickly changing moods of the king. Did 
Louis wear black and take counsel of his 
confessor? Then from the court the ef- 
ferent * waves of sombre garb and rever- 
ent attitude went forth through the land. 
Did Louis tire of poverty; did he pass 
lightly by the priests and monks to hob- 
nob with the fine gentlemen ; did he leave 
the austere society of Madame de Main- 
tenon to seek the company of the Montes- 
pan? Then again his courtiers took the 
cue, hid away the prayer-book and the 
missal, and spread joy among the drapers 
and the mercers, — and despair among 
hosts of unfortunate creditors. 

We repeat that the factor of fashion is 
fundamental in determining how men 
act, the things in which they are "inter- 
ested," their beliefs, their amusements, 
and often their moral sanctions and 
standards. Inexplicable itself, this prin- 
ciple forms the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of those waves of human interest 
that have left the highest tide-marks on 
the shore-line of history, — ^the Age of 
Pericles, the Renaissance, the Elizabethan 
period. Xo' one has yet propounded an 
hereditary theory of genius that tells us 
why Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle ap- 
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peared within the span of a single 
century — ^and then not another like them 
for two thousand years. Mankind did not 
change so suddenly and so completely as 
that ; natural endowment did not change ; 
but something did change, and that some- 
thing, for want of a better name, may be 
called fashion. Other **modes" of inter- 
est dominated human life and sanctioned 
other types of effort 

And this factor of fashion, which is so 
powerful in adult life, can hardly be less 
powerful during the years of childhood 
and adolescence. Interest-fashions spread 
through a group of students almost aa 
rapidly as fashions in attire. It is the 
universal student-fashion in America to 
be interested in athletics. School-boys 
who would be aahamed to admit that 
they knew the presidents of their country 
in chronological order can rattle off the 
batting averages of their favorite leagues 
without a slip. Boys in remote villages 
who have never seen one of the players 
and who have never seen a league ball 
game, will do this; can an absorbing in- 
terest of this type be explained upon any 
basis other than that of fashion? Spread 
broadcast through the land the notion 
that formal grammar is dry and uninter- 
esting, and that the average child cannot 
make head nor tail out of its distinc- 
tions, and you effectually '^kilP' gram- 
mar. It may be that grammar ought to 
die; but this is not the point. We are 
merely suggesting that, by this treatment, 
it could be killed as dead as the dinosaur 
even though it might happen to be the 
most useful subject of the curriculum. 
We are told that girls in the high school 
simply cannot master geometry. This 
may be true ; but if the statement is made 
often enough and hard enough, it will 
soon come to be true whether it is now or 
not. 

Fashion, of course, is not the greatest 
force in life, — for the greatest force — 
after all has been said — must be ascribed 
to independent, individual reason. But 
fashion dominates most people in some 
of their judgments and some people in 
all of their judgments. One may con- 
tend that one believes only on convic- 
tion, and ^expresses an opinion only when 
convinced. But this is commonly but 
an empty boast. Fashion loads the dice, 



and it is extremely easy to be **convinced^' 
when the argument is backed up by some- 
thing vastly more potent than rifles and 
bayonets. The rarest hero is he who 
maintains his convictions in the face of 
the crowd. But the crowd does not call 
him a hero. Hardly! It calls him an 
iconoclast, a heretic, a fanatic, a fool, or 
a lunatic, according to its temper — ^which, 
in turn, depends upon the degree in 
which his opinions differ from its own. 

The Fashion of Oood Order. 

A 'Veil-disciplined'' school is always 
one in which the prevailing mode sanc- 
tions good order, courteous behavior, and 
aggressive effort directed toward those 
tasks for which the school exists. The 
"best disciplined'' school that I ever 
.knew was in charge of a principal who 
had struggled for years to achieve this 
end. He had a pet educational doctrine 
to which he ascribed his success; but I 
have a notion that it was the man and 
not the doctrine that was responsible. 
At any rate, I have seen the same doc- 
trine carried out most consistently by 
other principals with the most disastrous 
results; and I have seen doctrines of an 
almost opposite tenor applied in other 
schools with commendable results. And 
in all cases where the results were good 
I could explain the success only through 
the operation of this factor. Interest in 
school work and co-operation with the 
teachers was the distinctive "mode" 
among the pupils. In the particular 
school referred to, one sometimes found 
pupils who had been deliberately sent by 
the superintendent from other schools in 
order to be "reformed." Recalcitrant 
elsewhere, they frequentlv settled at once 
into 'the dominant fashion of good be- 
havior. And occasionallv a teacher who 
had failed in another school was trans- 
ferred to this school to regain her self 
confidence and find herself anew "under 
the favorable conditions there existing. 
Not all of the recalcitrant pupils, of 
course, succumbed to the powerful 
social influence; and not all of 
the teachers were able to succeed; but 
the mortality in both casfs was surpris- 
ingly low. Perplexing and troublesome 
cases will crop out even in the best 
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schools; but where the dominant mode is 
in favor of good order and good school 
work, these cases can be given the in- 
dividual treatment that they demand. It 
is in those schools where disorder and 
lack of interest are the fashion that the 
problem of discipline becomes of the most 
serious significance; for in these schools 
otherwise normal pupils are getting the 
very worst sort of preparation for later 
life. 

And such schools axe far too numerous 
in our country today. With an immature 
teaching" population and especially with 
a constantly shifting supervisory force, 
one could expect nothing else. It takes 
time and unremitting eflforf to get the 
right spirit established, — as hundreds of 
principals and superintendents who have 
struggled and succeeded are willing to 
testify. Once established, it is worth- 
more than anything else that a school or 
a school system can possess, for it means 
that the work of the school will be ef- 
fective and it can be maximally effective 
under- no other condition. 

The Danger of Setting the Wrong Fashion 

I am fairly confident, too, that certain 
well-meant practices do much 'to set the 
wrong sort of fashion. Anything which 
tends to subordinate to superficial and 
extraneous activities the real work for 
which the school exists is particularly 
dangerous in this respect. The time- 
worn joke placarded on the walls of stud- 
ents' rooms, *TDon't let your studies in- 
terfere with your education,'* expresses 
all too clearly the attitude of many stud- 
ent and pupil groups toward the real 
work of the college or the high school. 
One cannot secure legitimate interest 
where this spirit is rife. The pupils 
would be quite ashamed to be interested 
in thflir lessons; and too many teachers 



who come face to face with a situation of 
this sort themselves surrender to the pre- 
vailing mode, and look upon English and 
algebra and botany as species of neces- 
sary evil not in any way to be classed 
with the other activities in which their 
young charges are engaged. 

So much from the negative side-^and 
more might be added (for example, the 
practice of bribing pupils to be passably 
diligent by permitting privileges which 
are thus made to appear vastly more sig- 
nificant than the tasks for which the bribe 
is given). All of this is foreign to the 
practice of schools in which good disci- 
pline is the established mode; for in these 
schools, there is no question in the pu- 
pils' minds whether a study is in- 
teresting and attractive. It is there to 
be done, and it is attacked vigorously and 
aggressively, — ^just as tasks must be at- 
tacked in later life. It is all in the atti- 
tude; and if the attitude of skepticism 
regarding the value of school tasks is tol- 
erated it will not take long for it to drive 
to the wall the school duties that ate most 
worth while in the end. Those who pro- 
claim that school is not a preparation for 
life but life itself might do well to ex- 
amine life itself rather carefully,— es- 
pecially to determine what would happen 
if society tolerated thef attitude toward 
necessary work that is permitted and even 
encouraged among children by certain 
types of educational doctrine. 

But the teacher who is struggling with 
an undisciplined and unruly school, and 
especially with a school in which the 
wrong fashions of order and interest pre- 
vail, cannot dit back and wait for the 
fashion to change. He or she must pitch 
in and change it. How it has been 
changed in instances that have come to 
the writer's attention will be the theme 
of the following paper. 
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PEOPLFS HIGH SCHOOLS IN DBNMABK. 
Carl 0. Rathmanrij Assistant Superintendent, St. Louis, Mo. 



^A unique feature in the educational 
system of the Skandinavian countries is 
the Folks Hoysckoler or People's High 
Schools. The problem of the ethical and 
civic training of the adult population, es- 
p^ially in the rural districts, is solved 
in a very successful manner by these 
schools. 

Their history is most interesting. The 
first People's High Schools were estab- 
lished in Denmark. The little country 
was in constant political trouble with 
her more powerful neighbors during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and 
these never ceasing conflicts had made 
Denmark almost bankrupt. • A youtig 
minister, Nicholas Grundtvig, deploring 
the general depression in the country he 
loved, and the absence of interest in any- 
thing that went beyond the merii strug- 
gle for existence, began about the year 
1830, by his talks and writings, to arouse 
state and church to greater activity and 
more vigorous life. Although for years 
he incurred the hostility of both church 
and state, the people listened to him and 
believed in him. He wanted better edu- 
cational opportunities for the masses, es- 
pecially for those in the country, educa- 
tional opportunities along lines different 
from those in vogue in the city. He 
wanted institutions of learning every- 
where in the rural districts in which, as 
he says himself, "the young people may 
get leave and opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted not only with human na- 
ture and human life in general, but with 
themselves in particular, where they can 
receive guidance in all civic relations and 
become well acquainted with their coun- 
try's need in all directions, whilst their 
daily life and love of country are nour- 
ished by national speech and historical in- 
formation, by mutual intercourse with 
one another and by the songs which are 
heard through all periods of Denmark's 
history, and which inspire "admiration for 
what is great and beautiful, faithfulness? 
and affection, peace and unity, innocent 
cheerfulness, pleasure and mirth." 

His enthusiastic, untiring work was 



finally crowned with success. In 1844 the 
first People's High School was opened in. 
Bodding in Schleswig-Holstein. When 
this province was taken by Germany in 
1864, the school was removed to Askov 
in Jutland. This mother of all the Skan- 
dinavian people's high schoQl is still the. 
most popular and has the largest attend- 
ance of them all. 

The success of this school was so great 
that people's high schools were opened in 
many parts of the country, until at the 
present time, there are in the little coun- 
try of two and a half million inhabitants, 
82 such schools, attended by 30 per cent 
of the country's population. 

Young men and young women between 
18 and 25 years old go to these schools, 
the men for a course of five months in 
winter, the women for one of three or 
four months in spring. 

Students coming from all parts of the 
surrounding country receive board and 
lodging in the school. The total cost of 
a course including everything is $45.00 
for men and $30.00 for women. 

There are two kinds of people's high 
schools, — ^general schools which ^ive the 
elements of a liberal education, and 
schools of a vocational character which 
give the same cultural training as the 
first but add instruction in agricultural 
and industrial work. 

The following is the program* of a 
school of the second class which embraces 
a department of agriculture and trade 
work. It is located at Wallekilde on the 
coast of the Island of Zealand. 

The bell rings at seven a. m. After 
breakfast at seven forty-five there are 
morning prayers. At eight o'clock dur- 
ing four hours per week, a talk on geo- 
graphy is given by the director to all 
students, in which he shows the relation 
between man and the earth as his home 
and points out how far the various coun- 
tries have succeeded in making the soil 
obedient to the demands of the people. 
The other two hours of the week are de- 
voted to discussion of current events. 

9 o'clock. Artisans, carpenters, brick- 



*From Report on Danish High Schools by J. D. Thornton, I^ondon. 
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layers, painters, etc., go to separate rooms 
where they receive such theoretical in- 
struction as will make them better ac- 
quainted with their work and where they 
learn to execute working drawings. The 
fishermen — the school is near the water — 
go to their departments where they are 
instructed in the elements of navigation 
and are given a knowledge of the various 
kinds of fishes, sea plants, etc. The far- 
mers receive instruction in agriculture, 
dairy work, horticulture, etc. 

11 o'clock. All classes in the various 
rooms are taught business forms, arith- 
metic and drawing related to their work. 

12 o'clock. L^ture by the principal 
on the history of Denmark, biographical 
sketches of the country's great men and 
women being the favored form. 

1 :30 o'clock. Dinner. 

Prom 2 :30 to 4, all receive instruction 
pertaining to their special work. 

4 to 5 o'clock. Gvmnastics. 
' At 5 o'clock various teachers lecture" 
to their classes on physics, on the geo- 
graphy of Denmark, on Hygiene and the 
history of the world. 

6 o'clock. Supper. 

7:30 to 8:30. Lectures on Danish lit- 
erature on three evenings a week, read- 
ing from the best Danish poets twice a 
week, and, on the remaining evening, 
talks on points of interest in geography 
and history illustrated by lantern slides. 

In the courses for women the time 
given to the technical work in the men's 
courses is devoted to household work of 
all kinds. 

I spent a day in the girls' cour«e in 
the People's High School of Roeskilde, a 
day which I shall never foreret. I was 
deeply impressed with the girls' interest 
in all that was offered them, with their 
enthusiasm and their genuine pleasure in 
all their occupations. 

There was an atmosphere of earnest en- 
deavor and honest work in all the de- 
partments of the school. The young 
women had come to, work, to learn, and 
to acquire all the school could give them, 
and thev* seemed to feel that every min- 
ute of the brief space of time assigned 
to the course must be used. There was 
no lagfifing, no falling behind. Every 
student seemed devoted to her work and 
happy doing it. 



There were 165 young women in the 
institution who came from all parts of 
the country. They represenied all 
classes of society, but most of them were 
the daughters of peasants of the poorer 
class. Distinctions as to social rank were 
not observed, however; the spirit waa 
truly democratic, and the most cordial re- 
lations seemed to prevail among the girls. 

I talked to a number of the studeivts 
vho, although they had never left their 
village before and had received no higher 
training than -the rural school had given 
them, talked without restraint and moved 
with the greatest freedom. I asked them 
what was their chief motive in coming 
to the People's High School. The gist 
of their replies was that they had seen 
how much their friends and neighbors 
who had attended the high school, had 
been benefited, how much they had gaiined 
as to poise, self confidence, manner and 
speech, that they had observed how much 
more interest they took in their house- 
hold work, in public aflPairs, in the social 
uplift of the district. They :^elt that ev- 
ery young woman, after she had returned 
from school, had become somebody, a 
social factor in the village. Attendance 
at a People's High School had become a 
social djemand ; no young man or woman 
in the rural districts could aflEord to be 
without the training these schools give. 
This feeling, which seems to -be universal 
in Denmark, is the cause of the rapid and ' 
constant growth of these institutions. 

Each of these schools is a private un- 
dertaking, being the property of the edu- 
cator who opened it. A grant from the 
state, amounting to a considerable part 
of the cost of maintenance is allowed dur- 
ing the first two years provided the school 
has shown that it is successful. 

It goes without saying that in the few 
months these young people attend school 
they cannot acquire much positive knowl- 
edge. To give such i$ not the purpose; 
thev get something* far more valuable. 

Under the influence of strong men and 
women, at the, most receptive period of 
life, in an atmosphere free from distrac- 
tions, of living word, glad song, and gen- 
ial comradeship, their natures are ex- 
panded, dormant faculties are awakened, 
their mental horizon is widened, and de- 
sires for new activities arise. 
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The young men and women students 
go home with the determination to make 
use of what has been given them. A de- 
sire for more knowledge, for higher and 
better things has been awakened in them 
and this desire they transmit to the mem- 
bers of the family, to friends and neigh- 
bors. They use tibeir influence to awaken 
greater activity in each one^s field of 
work, to increase interest in public af- 
fairs, to create higher standards of life. 

Thomas Bredzdorff, Director of the 
school I visited, says in a paper read be- 
fore the Second International Congress 
on Moral Education : 



The knowledge of the resources of 
their country acquired by the thousands 
of men and women that have attended 
these schools, the better method of util- 
izing them, have done a great deal to 
make the country more prosperous. To 
cite only one instance: In 1881 the 
net export from Denmark^ of bacon, but- 
ter and eggs was valued at $10,000,000; 
in 1904 it amounted to $65,000,0*00. 

The students of many of these schools 
form People^s High School Alumni As- 
sociations which meet twice a vear at 



«mi. • VL xi^ X , i^ . ,, . . the school, buildings to hear lectures and 
;fJil?i!?!j?Jil^!u^^^^^^ discuss questions of general interest. 

•Moreover, public lectures and national 



stitution springs from the belief that dif- 
ferent as the work is to everyone of us, 
nevertheless an education exists which is 
common to us all, attainable through the 
common admission to the supreme good 
of a spiritual life. 

"The men of the high schools believe 
in the possibility of representing the life 
and work of even the greatest personali- 
ties in a way which makes at any rate the 
nourishing, inner kernel of it available 
and approachable even to the humblest 
man or woman. And this has a special 
application upon the spiritual ..property 
of any single people. A "popular^* 
(folkelig) education means an education 
which has sprung up from a heartfelt liv- 
ing together with the history of all the 
people and from a belief in this history 
as the property of all the members of the 
people being able to unite them into one 
living organism."" 



festivities are often held at the schools, 
and are largely attended by the people 
of the neighborhood. Many of the teach- 
ers are engaged as lecturers'^in civic clubs 
in different parjs pf the district. Exten- 
sion courses have . been established at 
many schools which are in charge^ of pop- 
ular lecturers from, the universities of 
other schools. The. work of disseminat- 
ing knowledge and culture accojnplished 
by the People's High Schools is of the 
very highest value. , . . 

Norway, Sweden, and Finland followed 
the e^ampl^ given by their sister coun- 
try, and Pjeopxe's High Schools in these 
three countries are numerous. Even to 
our country thct institution has been 
brought by Danish settlers. Tl^ere is one 
in Eysted, Nebr., one in Danebad, Minn., 
and one in Des Moines, la. 



THE SUPEKVISION OP TEACHERS AlSTD TEACHING. 

(Continued.) 
The Outcomes op Teaching and the Mf.ans Employeb in Their Realiza- 

TION. XL 

H, B, Wilson. 

In the introauctory section of this ar- 
ticle*, the lesson types on the basis of 
the outcomes desired and the esential 
characteristics of each lesion type were 
set forth in tabular form. I now wish to 
show in some detail how the concrete 
class exercises developed in two lessons of 
the drill type, one of the inductive type, 
two of the appreciation type, and one of 



the recitation type. The discussion of 
these lesson types will perhapa be suflS- 
cient. Treatment of the deductive, re- 
yiew, examination, and study lessons 
would require another article. The lea- 
sons were observed by the city teachers. 

The drill lessons were presented by two 
fourth grade teachers, one including a 
lesson in spelling and the other, a les- 



*See School and Homs Education, January, 1911, pp. 189-190. 
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son in oral arithmetic. The spelling les- 
son developed as follows: The teacher 
wrote the words to be taught on the 
blackboard and had various children pro- 
nounce them. Bach word was then studied 
for the purpose of discovering the difiBcult 
part of the word. For example, in the 
word "enough/^ oiLgh is the difficult part; 
in the word "mountain," ount and ain 
are the difficult parts. After locating the 
difficult part of each word, this part was 
underscored with colored crayon that it 
might stand out more clearly from the re- 
mainder of the word. The next step was 
to take each word and discover other 
words containing the part which had been 
labeled as difficult in the word under 
study. Following the word "enough" 
these words were written: rough, tough, 
fought, etc. Following the word *^mount- 
ain'* were these words: mount, fount, 
count, county. Also for the purpose of 
emphasizing the second difficulty in the 
word "fountain" these words followed 
the word "county": rain, pain, main, re- 
main. The part of each word suggested 
which was similar to the original word 
was underscored the aim throughout be- 
ing to insure the child's mastery of the 
difficult part of the original word. Fiach 
of the words was then spelled orally, a 
number of devices being employed to in- 
sure a large number of repetitions and to 
insure the participation of as many chil- 
dren as possible. At every step where the 
children were not called upon to make 
discriminations the lesson moved with re- 
markable speed. The lesson concluded 
with a written test. 

The number lesson aimed to fix defi- 
nitely certain sums in addition and cer- 
tain products in multiplication. The 
combinations which it was desired to fix 
both in' addition and multiplication were 
placed upon the blackboard and were 
thoughtfully gone over at the opening of 
the recitation. Two snappy games then 
followed — ^ring toss and bean bag. Each 
game was so planned that the children 
participating were compelled to use the 
combinations tbev had studied from the 
blackboard. The combinations were in 
sight where they could be referred to if 
necessary, but a child was apt to lose his 
score to the other side if he found it nec- 
essary to consult the blackboard for either 



the sum or the product he should give. 
After six minutes of drill, the combina- 
tions were erased and the teacher sug- 
gested the combination rapidly before the 
class, calling upon the children miscel- 
laneously to respond.. Sometimes she 
would throw a bean bag to a child, sug- 
gesting a combination. He would an- 
swer with the sum or product and throw 
the bag back to her, suggesting a sum or 
product which she was to give. After 
three minutes of this type of drill, each 
child was handed a sheet or paper with 
the combinations written upon it as they 
appeared upon the blackboard, and his 
task was to wrijbe the correct sum or 
product. 

Each lesson opened with a discussion of 
some situation in which thev needed to 
use the material they were going to at- 
tempt to master. As a lesson progressed 
it was perfectly clear as to what was to 
be done. At the outset the matter to be 
mastered was carefully and thoughtfully 
attended to. After the class had been 
prepared in this way stress was placed 
upon speed and accuracy, variation in pro- 
cedure, and employing the largest posfei- 
ble number of children at the maximum 
of attention. 

The inductive lesson was presented by 
a high school teacher, who developed with 
his class the origin of the cabinet system 
of government in England during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. At 
the opening of the recitation he made 
certain that the class had in mind that 
Parliament had been made supreme by 
the revolution of 1688 and that in the 
reigns of Charles, James, and William 
and Mary political parties had arisen. 
The class also had clearly in mind the 
conditions which maintained during the 
reign of William, from 1689 to 1702, 
namely: (1) He could do nothing with- 
out the consent of Parliament; (2) It 
would be impossible to have a minister 
from both parties; (3) It was necessary 
to appoint all his ministers from the party 
dominant in the House of Commons. 
From the foregoing conditions the class 
was led to see clearly that the ministry 
must resign when it cannot control Par- 
liament or when it is defeated in a gen- 
eral election. It was also shown how un- 
der the early Georges it became necessary 
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for one member of the ministry to pre- 
side, over its meetings, thus CAlling into 
existence the prime minister. At the con- 
clusion of the lesson the points developed 
were summarized and restated, and some 
general discussion in reference to the the- 
ory and practice of the cabinet system of 
government was engaged in. In closing 
his lesson the teacher indicated that the 
next lesson would concern itself with the 
extra-legal nature of the cabinet, the cabi- 
net system of England as compaied with 
. the congressional system of the United 
States, and the advantages of the cabinet 
system in a democracy. 

A study of the foregoing account of 
this inductive lesson will show that the 
formal steps of instruction were all pres- 
ent. Each was clearly worked and yet 
there was no forced effort to employ each 
of the steps. 

Two teachers presented appreciation 
lessons. The first lesson was conducted 
by a high school teacher with her class 
of eighteen children. This class had 
been studying Wordsworth. Their study 
had enabled them to gather some idea 
of his view of nature. The teacher's aim 
was to extend this view through bringing 
to the attention of the class certain poems 
which she felt there was not time to study 
in detail. The poems used were "Tintern 
Abbey," "Written in Early Spring/' and 
"By the Sea.*' In opening the recitation 
the teacher suggested to the class her aim 
as above stated. She asked them to note 
as she read any expressions which seemed 
to indicate Wordsworth's view of nature. 
Each poem was read through with great 
care to bring- out clearly the reader's in- 
terpretation of the poem. Following this, 
questions were heard as were also the 
statements of the children as to what they 
had gathered from the reading. Then 
the teacher read parts or all of each poem 
again, permitting interruptions for ques- 
tions or statements by the children and 
also stopping, as she read, with her own 
comments. 

The other appreciation lesson was given 
by an eighth grade te<»oher, who took up 
with her class the studv of "Old Iron- 
sides." This was chosen in part because 
the battleship Maine funeral services con- 
ducted bv the government h<id just been 
concluded the week b?fore. Thi-^ event. 



with which the children were familiar 
from their study of current events in the 
history class^ was used to afford "a set- 
ting" for the study of Holmes' "Old Iron- 
sides." The procedure was similar to 
that employed in the study of Words- 
wortjh's poems. The aim of the teacher 
was to have the children see how the poem 
set forth Holmes' great love for the old 
battleship. 

In each class the teacher was happy 
in arousing a maximum of activity on the 
part of the class without requiring th^ 
students to take an analytical, discrim- 
inating, critical attitude. Each tepcher 
succeeded remarkably in imparting to her 
class the spirit, atmosphere, and feeling 
of the selections under study. This was 
evident by the alert manner in which the 
students followed and participated. 

The recitation lesson was conducted by 
a seventh grade teacher. The class was 
studying the founding of the colony of 
Georgia. At the opening of the recita- 
tion a pupil passed to the blackboard, and 
various members of the class suggested 
the topics which he shouM write upon the 
blackboard as a guide to their discussion. 
After these topics had been arranged in 
logical order the discussion of each topic 
proceeded informally, the teacher merely 
acting as chairman of the round table 
discussion. Various sources of informa- 
tion had been consulted by the children. 
In the discussion each contributed what 
he had gathered from his reading until 
all the contributions of interest had been 
presented. The teacher found it neces- 
sary to ask a question frequently in order 
to turn the discussion to the more funda- 
mental significance of the topics and in 
order to deepen their interpret<ition of 
the principles and objects involved in the 
founding of the colonv. There was al- 
most a total absence from the recitation 
of that old-time deadening practice of 
the teacher conducting the recitation by 
saying "You may tell me." The children 
proceeded as though they were talking 
over with each other the topics under 
study. in an effort to gather a wealth of 
information in reference to them and to 
see the sisfnificance back of the facts. 
There was little "pumning" with ques- 
tions on the part of the teacher. The 
class was active in asking questions, mak- 
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ing statements^ reading from their au- 
thorities, and suggesting topics which 
needed further investigation. 

Many details which added to the inter- 
est of the work on the part of the observ- 
ing teachers as it proceeded have been 
omitted for the sake of economy. I have 
not sought to report details except as they 
were necessary to bring out the essential 
features of each type of recitation. 

The values of such a meeting in modi- 
fying teaching conduct cannot be meas- 
ured in the meeting. Many of the teach- 
ers who are least active with questions 



or in discussion are most fundamentally 
reached, aa the supervisor may see in his 
subsequent visits to their class work. Un- 
doubtedly it is a profitable use of a half 
day's time when a series of exercises such 
as this article has set forth may be pre- 
sented before the entire teaching' corps. 
Every teacher of every grade and of ev- 
ery subject, employed has all these types 
of lessons at some time or other in her 
teaching. The meeting therefore was of 
definite interest and significance to every 
teacher present. 



HISTORY OF EDUCAl^IOSr. 

John W. Cook. 

(Rome Continued). 



. What has been said of Borne will suf- 
fice to give something of a view of the 
Soman home and of the general condi- 
tions surrounding the children. It will 
be impossible for us of this twentieth cen- 
tury 6f the Christian era to think our- 
selves into Boman shoes in any complete 
way, for we shall carry back in such an 
attempt a system of life of which the Bo- 
man had no conception. The main dif- 
ference between people consists in what is 
going on in their heads. What an inter- 
esting thing it would be to be transformed 
into a Boman of the fifth century B. C. — 
for a little while! What would be our 
main intellectual interests? What sort 
of a consciousness should we have? It 
does no harm to make guesses at it and 
that is the best we can do. 

The quite absolute authority of the 
father over his child must not be forgot- 
ten. ^*The new-born child was placed by 
the nurse at the fathei's feet, and if he 
wished it to be reared he took it up and 
placed it back in her arms. * ♦ ♦ If 
he did not desire the infant he would 
turn away and leave it to the mercy of 
any chance stranger who might take it 
and rear it as a slave/' Contrast such a 
relation of parent and child with that 
which obtains in onr own time! 

If the father decided to adopt the child 
born to him there was a home or a tem- 
ple service on the eifi:hth day, if a girl, 
and the ninth, if a boy, and a name was 



bestowed upon the little candidate for 
family recognition. How hard and severe 
and seemingly unnatural the hazard seems 
to us with our humane notions. 

There was a uniform rule for the con- 
ferring of names. The whole matter was 
reduced to a system. A "given" name-^ 
the prenomen — was selected for the boy 
and to this were added the nomen of his 
gens and the cognomen of his family. 
The girls were less fortunate. Sometimes 
they were only numbered, but the more 
common custom seems to have been to 
confer upon them the gentile name with 
the occasional addition of the father's 
cognomen, both in the genitive. The 
familiar names, Publius Cornelius Scipio 
and Cornelia Scipionis, will illustrate the 
method. This ceremony completed, a 
locket was hung around the neck of the 
child to certify to his Jree birth' and to 
guard against unseen foes — a sort of rab- 
bit-foot charm. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the children had the priviles^es 
usually enjoyed the world over by their 
kind. Games and toys and all of the cus- 
tomary juvenile consoling accessories were 
at their disposal. As in modern times, 
the rich often left the care of their young 
to nurses, Greek women being generally 
preferred for such service because of their 
superior intelligence. 

There was never in Borne anything ap- 
proaching a national system of education 
as we understand that term. We shall 
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see the Greek schools bodily traDsplauted 
to Borne but that will be after the mid- 
dle of the second century, B. C. In this 
early period the Laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles held about the same relation to the 
education of the Boman youth that the 
books of Confucius, the laws of Moses and 
of Lycurgus and of Solon held to the 'edu- 
cation of the youth of their respective 
countries. A study of these laws will re- 
veal the ideals of Boman social life and 
conduct and the subject matter, or a large 
part of it, employed in education. 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables became 
operative about the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. They are mainly a codi- 
fication of established customs although 
there were some additions. It marks a 
distinct epoch in the evolution of a people 
. when the main, common requirements of 
social life are reduced to a form that is 
accessible to all. It is the beginning of 
that publicity which aims to make mat- 
ters of common knowledge out of com- 
mon duties. The Laws were published 
on bronze tablets and hung in the Forum. 
Every boy was required to learn them by 
heart and they thus became the main sub- 
ject matter of literary instruction. They 
supplied the reading lessons and tlie writ- 
ing lessons of the early schools, v We are 
far from having them in their complete- 
ness yet we have enough to understand 
their dominant characteristics. 

The statutes of a people reveal their 
conceptions of what is socially funda- 
mental. They express those regulative 
guides to conduct respecting which there 
must be no doubt. The fact that ^they 
have been written out shows that they are 
frequently appealed to and that there 
must be no doubt as what they say. They 
constitute the reliance of a race that is 
disposed to stand for personal rights. If 
these statutes are found to be a protec- 
tion to the individual and if there are un- 
mistakable indications that they were fre- 
quently appealed to we need go no further 
to satisfy ourselves that such a people de- 
veloped a high degree of individuality 
and therefore must be regarded as of su- 
perior worth. If the children are re- 
quired to master such a code of laws and 
if they are made the main part of the sub- 
ject-matter of instruction, it is clear also 
that the idea of justice in the relations 



of men becomes an ingrained and racial 
conception. 

But this dominance of the legal idea 
has another aspect that might be over- 
looked. If men are to be controlled by 
law when disputes arise, if they are will- 
ing to submit their differences to the gen- 
eral principles that apply to the situation 
in hand, there is an unmistakable indica- 
tion that they willingly bow to the su- 
premacy of the state, since the state, 
through its properly selected officials, 
must decide as to the application of the 
principles. There appears, therefore, at 
least a seeming paradox — a people that 
exhibits a strong individuality and at the 
same time a thorough-going loyalty to the 
state. The state is often regarded as the 
enemy of the individual, as it requires of 
him a surrender of his individuality. 

Now it is this seeming paradox that the 
Boman displays. It appears in the lives 
of the Boman heroes more concretely than 
in the abstract statement of the laws. As 
both of these features are employed in 
the education of the Boman youth we are 
able to understand how it is that the rac- 
ial character persists through succeeding 
generations. N'o other people has ever 
been so captivated by its own experiences. 
They became the subjects of instruction. 
It is thus seen that the Boman reflected 
constantly upon himself and his rights, 
secured to him as they were by that be- 
nignant sovereignty that was embodied 
in the state and that received from him 
such pious devotion as one gladly pays to 
the mother that bore him. 

An education that will preserve and in- 
tensify a race quality must have much in 
it that merits study. Our own educa- 
tional system develops nothing character- 
istically national. It sharpens the intellect 
and trains the judgment, presumably, but 
national qualities do not develop out of 
mere intellectual disciplines. They come 
from moral disciplines. They are the 
product of an education that endeavors 
first of all to regulate conduct along spe- 
cific lines. Such an education fixes in 
the minds of the young certain dominat- 
ing conceptions and this it does through 
requiring absolute obedience to those con- 
ceptions. This is what we call disciplin- 
ary education, and the Boman was first 
of all a supreme disciplinarian. We shall 
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find long chapters reciting the survival of 
the disciplinary idea if we follow the 
course of education through the centuries 
that lie between the present and the re- 
mote past. 

But what about the Twelve Tables? 
Here is something characteristically Bo- 
man: "If you summon a man before a 
magistrate and he refuses to go, take wit- 
nesses and arrest him/* '^f he attempts 
evasioii or flight, lay hands upon him/* 
'If he be prevented by sickness or old 
age, let him who summons him before the 
magistrate provide the means of trans- 
port; but not a covered vehicle, unless as 
an act of benevolence." 

What does this mean? Our folk that 
have been living long in the remoteness 
of the Kentucl^ and Tennessee mount- 
ains never bother themselves to ^'summon 
a man before a magistrate." President 
Frost tells of the solitary horseman whom 
he met, who carried his rifle across the 
horn of his saddle and whose eagle eye 
swept the landscape, and who was fol- 
lowed at a safe distance by another soli- 
tary horseman similarly furnished. Upon 
making inquiry he learned that *Tom 
Johnson sent me word as how he was 
lookin* for me. Now if Tom should git 
me before I gits Tom why there is my 
boy followin' who^ll git Tom." That is 
the antithesis of the Twelve Tables. 
There is no escaping the magistrate even 
though one must be transported in a cov- 
ered vehicle. There is no place in such 
a system for a feud. The magistrate is 
an abstraction so far as personality is 
concerned. Hs is simply a function of the 
state, a convenient embodiment of the 
principle of justice that mu$t settle all 
diflFerences in the. dopiflin of rights. 

Here is another: "He whose witness 
has failed to appear may summon him 
with loud calls every third day." It is 
clear that a man shall have his day in 
court. 

The law regarding debt was an exhibi- 
tion of Roman ferocity. Thirty days af- 
ter .confession of indebtedness or pro- 
nouncing of judgment, if the debt was 
unpaid, forcible seizure was permissible, 
but the creditor must bring his prisoner 
before the masristrate. If the debtor finds 
no surety or fails to pay his debt he may 
be taken home bv the creditor and held in 



stocks. If the debt be, not discharged 
within a limited time the debtor's life 
may be forfeited. Bach of the creditors 
may have his "pound of flesh." 

Is there any explajiation of such a hide- 
ous law on any principle of justice? Per- 
haps it may be taken- as an exhibition of 
the Roman idea of the sacredness of prop- 
erty: 

"Against a foreigner the right in prop- 
erty shall be valid forever." This needs 
no explanation. 

This is interesting at the present junc- 
ture : ^Tliet them keep the road in order. 
If they have not paved it, a man may 
drive his team where he likes." 

So the idea of personal rights and priv- 
ate obligations plays in and out through 
the code. The grim visage of retributive 
justice and the benign countenance of the 
defender of personal rights are side by 
side. The inculation of these uncompro- 
mising ideas goes far to explain the Ro- 
man character. The student who is 
further interested in this matter may find 
some portion of each of the tables in Mon- 
roe's Source Book. 

An attempt has thus been made to get 
at the Roman spirit and thus to reach -the 
educational ideal. It is clear that the 
mere education of the school, when it 
came, was a small part of the real educa- 
tion. It endeavored to furnish to the 
young certain tools which might be used 
in furthering that stern and uncompro- 
mising discipline which formed the Ro- 
man character. 

There are interesting details of admin- 
istration that may be worth setting down. 
Some of them will be very familiar. 

The usual teian for the school was 
ludus. It was thought of as a play space 
rather than as a gathering for serious pur- 
poses. There is a sug^gestion of the mo- 
tive that prompted Froebel to call his 
elementary school a kindergarten, but the 
Roman is not entitled to so charitable a 
judgment. The school was usually held 
in a covered but unwalled room. Possi- 
bly the open-air schools in some of our 
cities are much like it. The mild climate 
of Italy would demand but- slight protec- 
tion from the weather. 

The head teacher sat in a chair of more 
than ordinary disniitv and elevated above 
the level of the floor. Not much change 
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in this respect has taken place' in the two 
intervening millenniums and more. If 
there was an assistant teacher his infer- 
iority would be shown by sitting on a 
stool and on a level with the children. 
Wooden benches were used similar to 
those that were common to our schools 
fifty years ago. The writing desk was 
simply a tablet held on the knee. The 
rooms were not without their decorations 
which consisted of tablets upon which 
historical events were depicted or the faces 
of heroes were shown. The steel engrav- 
ings of the modem school have taken 
their places but have not improved upon 
them. 

As the schools were not public and 
therefore not under the supervision of 
the state, there were no prescribed quali- 
fications for the teachers. * Their social 
rank was probably not high. Little is 
known of the amount of the fees. Hoiface 
is quoted as saying that his parents ob- 
jected to his attending school where the 
tuition was but eight cents a month; the 
chances are that this was a country 
school, however, and too cheap for the 
best families. Then as now the teachers 
had occasion to complain of low salaries 
and their munnurings have crept into lit- 
erature. 

The question of holidays has received 
no little discussion. As this intelligence 
about the schools is garnered from occa- 
sional references here and there, scattered 
through contemporaneous literature, and 
as many of the Latin words are capable 
of varying translations, there has been no 
little of ingenius guessing with regard to 
many of these details. The general con- 
clusion is that the children had their out- 
ing in the hot weather, when the rich 
were expected to spend their summers 
away from the towns. There was no 
"com husking*' time when the Inbor of 
the boys was valuable and a vacation was 
declared, but there was a time when the 
vines were ready to be robbed and the 
schools were governed accordingly. Then 
there were the many sacred days and the 
festival days — Thankssriving pnd Christ- 
mas and Fourth of July and all the rest, 
in our calendar — and of course there were 
no schools then. There was no Sunday, 
nor was there anv Saturday for the school 
boy, but the indications are that the chil- 



dren put in as many school days in the 
course of the year as the average Illinois 
lad. Mommsen estimated that the main 
festivals would consume about as much as 
our summer vacation, and the minor ones 
and especially the* eighth-day marketing, 
when the farmers brought in their pro- 
duce, would eveii up for the Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

A bit of extravagance, perhaps, one 
comes upon in some of the writers. Here 
are some of the stories : 'The dawn Bobs 
children of their sleep and turns them 
over to the schoolmaster with their can- 
ings for their tender hands ; before cock- 
crow the streets resound with the angry 
voice and the blows of the schoolmaster 
and thus all chances of sleep are spoiled 
in the early morning hours; the smoke 
of the lanterns which the pupils brought 
in the early morning spoiled the air of 
the schoolroom ; the pupils went oflE to 
their homes for their breakfasts in the 
middle of the morning and lo chan&^e 
their clothes. If these accounts are to be 
taken seriously the life of the schoolmas- 
ter must have been a strenuous one. One- 
writer says that the boys bought cakes for 
their light breakfasts as they were on the 
way to school — ^the well-to-do, presumably. 
Thev were accompanied not only by the 
pedagogue but also by a slave who bore 
their tools for the work of the day — ^the 
rolls of books and the tablets. 

The austerity of the Roman character 
would be manifested anew in the disci- 
pline of the school. "As irritable as a 
schoolmaster*' would have been an apt fig- 
ure and would have been, perfectly un- 
derstood in the time of Cicero. For light 
and ordinary offences the ma«5ter kept his 
ferule in hand and it was as characteris- 
tic a mark of his calling as the police- 
man's club, the scepter of the genial Irish 
gentlemen who govern our cities. But he 
]^eipt in reserve a severer implement for 
the graver offences. It consisted of a 
genuine whip with leather thongs. A 
mural decoration celebrates one of these 
interesting events. The punil was strip- 
peel, he threw his arms about the neck of 
a mate and hung upon his shoulders, a 
third held his feet,, and then the master 
applied his thoi^g or possibly the ferule. 

As at the present time, there were dif- 
fering opinions among the Romans as to 
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the time when a child's schoal education 
should begin. It seems io have been the 
prevailing opinion, hpwever, that the ser- 
ious business of learning should be de- 
ferred until seven. Quintilian would 
have him begin sooner, although lie con- 
ceded that not much headway would be 
made. That defect he thought would be 
off-set, and to the chiFd's advantage, by 
the fact that he would be kept away from 
the society of slaves and of foolish moth- 
ers. He would have the duties attractive 
for the young children, so that there 
should be no growing distaste for study. 
It is interesting to see how old the doc- 
trine of interest really is. The alphabet 
blocks of our own time, by which the pu- 
pil was expected to acquire some familiar- 
ity with the letters, were anticipated by 
the Romans in their ivory letters, used for 
playthings by the young children in the 
home. 

Who of us that can recall the schools 
of a half century ago has not seen the 
child rft the teacher's knee, learning his 
letters? The schoolma'am had to acquire 
the printer's art of reading the inverted 
page, for the child must have his book 
right-side-up as he tugs away at mean- 
ingless chapracters. Doubtless that was 
the custom among the Soman teachers. 
Then, as within the time of our remem- 
brance, there were certain progressives 
who entered their protests. Quintilian 
was, in a way, the Colonel Parker of his 
period. Her deemed it entirely within his 
province to study elementary education. 
He criticised the practice of learning the 
alphabet in its order and advised a mas- 
tery of the shapes of the letters, which 
would necessitate the early introduction 
of writing. To aid the child in the move- 
ment he -proposed the use of a stencil 
which the hand could follow until the 
ability to make the form was acquired. 

If we should come upon an old Roman 
copv book of the time of Cicero, we should 
find the probable original of the similar 
hook of a score of years ago. Who has not 
tried to reproduce such moral maxims as 
"Procrastination is the thief of time," 
which was faultlessly printed at the top 
of the page? As it was too far away to be 
imitated, after .three or four lines were 
written the last line became the copy for 
the next, and so it was, as we never quite 



live up to our standards, that the page 
exhibited a progressive retrogression and 
its last state was the most deplorable of 
all. As the Roman was nothing if not 
ethical, so obvious an opportunity to in- 
culcate moral principles would not be 
overlooked. The main advance that was 
accomplished in nineteen hundred years 
was the selection of sentences that were 
rich in the letters that were suitable to 
the early stage of writing, hence, 
^'Many men of many minds, etc.'' 
3ooks were of necessity costly until 
the period of which we are now studying. 
By that time a sufficient number of slaves 
had become sufficiently educated to per- 
form such labor and there were large 
copying establishments that produced a 
sufficient number of books to make the 
price moderate. Wilkins concludes, there- 
fore, that each boy might have his own 
books. We saw that the Greeks especi- 
ally accented clear and correct pronuncia- 
tion, regarding good reading as an ele- 
gant accomplishment. She carried her 
excellent requirement to Rome when she 
undertook the education of her imperial 
master. 

Writing was ordinarily taught, as has 
been stated, by guiding the handover the 
forms that the hand of the teacher had 
traced on a wax tablet. Paper was too 
precious to be used for anything but the 
rolls that are designated as hooks. In- 
deed, the book, with its leaves of parch- 
ment, was unknown until approximately 
100 A. D. The Roman seems not to have 
discovered the convenience of the slate, 
at least in the early period, so the child- 
ren used for their scribbling the backs of 
the spoiled sheets of papyrus. The main 
instruments for writing, however, were 
.the wax tablet and the stilus. Although 
the erasing was not so simple a matter as 
on the slate yet it really approximated it 
and was a cleaner operation. 

Arithmetic has long demanded a large 
place in the program of the elementary 
school and even runs over into our sec- 
ondary schools. Its practical utilitv has 
in part explained its prominence, but it 
should not be forsrotten that it is the most 
difficult of the "r's"\ Xor is it difficult 
to make a strong plea for its intellectual 
value. It is par pxcellence the organiz- 
ing discipline of the tools of culture. If 
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the subject is difficult with the beautiful 
Arabic system of the present, what may 
be said of it with the cumbrous Roman 
system ? As a matter of occupying one's 
leisure let him try to divide MMDCCCL- 
XXXVI by CCCLXXXVIII and then 
prove his problem by multiplication. Yet 
the lawyers as they made their pleas for 
their clients were expected to make all 
calculations readily in the courts and also 
to explain how they reached their results. 
It is obvious that in larger calculations a 
mechanical device was indispensible and 
for that purpose a frame with pebble 
counters was used. It was a very helpful 
implement. The frequenters of the Chin- 
ese quarters in our great cities may see 
something quite akin to it now. 
As with our people the great majority 



completed their education with the ele- 
mentary school.' The technical school 
was quite unknown. The girls of the 
poorer classes married early and their liveB 
were subsequently devoted to household 
cares. The legal age for marriage was 
very young — ^twelve — ^and the average age 
wris probably fourteen or thereabouts. 
Wilkins notes the fact that Quintilian's 
wife died at nineteen, after bearing him 
two sons. The children whose families 
could afford it passed from the school of 
the Kteraiar to the school of the gram-- 
maiicus and thus entered upon what cor- 
responds quite closely to the secondary 
education of our time, with the notable 
exception that science had not yet devel- 
oped into a curriculum for the schools. 



WHERE LIES THE REMEDY? 
J. K, Siableton. 



One morning last October a principal 
of one of our ward schools phoned my 
office asking that I come to her build- 
ing that morning as she feared a group 
.of boys 'from her building were robbing, 
cigar stores of evenings. I immedi- 
ntely went to the building and learned 
from the principal that talk among the 
boys indicated that five boys had been 
stealing cigars from two cigar stores. Af- 
ter getting the facts so far as the prin- 
cipal knew them, I called one of the 
little fellows into the office. — They were 
all under thirteen years of age. — ^When 
he came in I placed my hand kindly on 
his shoulder and calling him by name 
asked him to tell me what he knew about 
the cigars. First I s^id, "tell me where, 
you boys got the cigars.'* 

He replied: "We got them up to the 
Phoenix Cigar Store on Korth Main 
street." 

"How did^you get them?'* I asked. 

"We bought them," he replied. 

"How much did you pay for them?" 
I continued. 

"We paid fifteen cents a box for them," 
he replied. 

^^here did you get your money?" I 
asked. 

He hesitated a moment and said, 'Ttfe 



and Leo worked for a woman on West 
Walnut street and she paid us fifteen 
cents a piece.*' 

This I knew could not be, and further 
the bov at no time looked toward me 
fearing to catch .my eye. I knew that 
the money part was false, but felt the 
other part was true. I then asked him 
how many cigars they had gotten for fif- 
teen cents. He replied that there were 
nine cigars in a package. 

I then asked the principal to let 
George pass into the hall while Leo came 
in to talk with me. Leo is a beautiful 
little fellow, neatly dressed, a bright, 
happy face. As he came near my chair 
I put my arm around his shoulders and 
said, "Leo, I would like you to tell me 
all about the cigars.'* 

Looking me straight in the face, he 
replied: '^es, sir, Fll .do it." 

I then said, ^'Where did you boys get 
them ?" 

'TJp to the Phoenix Cigar Store on 
North Main street," was his answer. 

^How many did you get?" I asked. 

'There's nine in a box and we always 
get a box apiece," was his answer. 

"How much did you pay for. them," 
I asked. 
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'^Oh, Mr. Stableton, we never paid 
anything, we just took them/^ 

"But you knew it was not right for 
you boys to take them without paying 
for them, did you not?* I asked. 

'^es, we did know it was wrong but 
we did it/' he "replied. 

"How many times hare you take ci- 
gars?*' I asked. 

"Oh, I do not know, but just when- 
ever we want to we take them.'* "You 
see, we go down to the Y. M. C. A. in 
the evening and stay there until we have 
to leave, then we go up to the store and 
get cigars." ^TTou know,*' he said, "there 
are flowers on this side as you go in to 
the Phoenix Store, and cigars on that 
side," using his hands to indicate the 
sides, "and then you go past the cigars 
to go into where the elevator is; well, 
we go in past the flowers and over'past 
the cigars like we were going to the ele- 
vator and as we pass the cigars we reach 
under and get them and go out past the 
elevator." ^That's how we get them." 

I then said: ^TDidn't you get some at 
other places?" 

'TTes, sir," he replied, "at the cigar 
store by the fire-engine house on East 
Front street." "Sometimes when we go 
out of the Y. M. C. A. we go there." 

"How did you get them there?" I 
asked. 

He replied: "We go around to the 
back part of the s^ore Arhere there are 
steps up to a window, we pull down the 
upper part of the window and then one 
of us reaches in and hands out the boxes 

* 

till we all have one." "These are tin 
boxes and there's twenty-five cigars in a 
box.". 

"How late was it when you went 
there ''" T asked 

"About 8 o'clock." "It was just after 
we had to leave the Y. M. C. A." was his 
answer. 

After we had talked this over much 
more completely than I have indicated, 
I called all the five boys into the office 
and talked with them. When they were 
once started they were very anxious to 
tell me all thev had been doing, even the 
first bov who had tried to conceal, came 
out with the truth. I felt sorry for them 
as thev, one after another told me of 
their stealing not only cigars but also 



other things. They were not bad boys 
at school, in fact, some of them were 
very good but here they were receiving 
an education in robbing stores that was 
heading them toward the criminal class. 
Where lies the blame? 

I visited the two stores. At the 
Phoenix store I asked if they had been 
losing cigars and they said they had not. 
I then presented some of their goods to 
them and asked them if thev could iden- 
tify them. They were surprised for there 
could be no question. I told them what 
the boys had told me. They were not a 
little chagrined to think they were be- 
ing robbed by boys, but the facts were 
just as the boys had stated. At the other 
store the proprietor said that no one had 
taken anything from his store, it could 
not be. i asked him if he carried cigars 
done up in tip packages, twenty-five in 
a box. He replied that he did and that 
no other firm in the city carried them. 
He then invited me to go back t9 the 
back room of his stor^ to see if it could 
be possible he had been losing goods. We 
found'- it just as the boys had told me, 
the outside steps up to the window, the 
unfastened upper s^sh. ' Cigars in boxes 
had been piled up against the inside of 
the window. The boys had made a big 
hole in the pile by taking boxes from the 
window without disturbing the front of 
the pile as seen from within the store 
room. They had taken ebout five hun- 
dred cigars. * 

^The mothers of the boys said, they 
thought the boys were safe when they 
went to the Y. M. C. A.; and they were 
safe so long as they remained at the 
Y. M. C. A.,— but after that? 

These boys were quite well provided 
for in their homes. 

But with the homes, the school, the 
Y. M. C. A., and the churches, and all 
other social up-lift institutions, these 
boys were training for the criminal 
class. ITow, do not misunderstand me, 
I do not say they belong to the crim- 
inal class. I doubt if* any moral quality / 
at all attaches to their doings but if 
these same acts are persisted in these 
boys will be of the criminal class, and 
society will have them to deal with 
later. 

Somewhere we fail to properly con- 
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nect up the homes, the school, the Y. M. 
C. A. and the churches, and as a result 
many boys and girls are going into the 
criminal classes. A few years ago I 
heard Mr. Soldan, then superintendent 
of the St. Louis schools, say that "the 
passing out" of the American home was 
the one thing most to be deplored in this 
country; that the old idea of home in- 
fluence and home authority was rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past in our 
larger cities; and that home was coming 
to mean simply a place to sleep and eat 
and nothing more. His words concern- 
ing homes in our larger cities are to some 
extent, at least, true concerning homes 
in our smaller cities and towns, simply 
places to sleep and eat. And while this 
is true it is also true that we as vet 
have no proof that our various civic 
agencies, the widened work of the public 
schools, the Y. M. C. A.'s, the churches 
with their many modem activities, all 
various agencies for boys and girls, can 
build character such as the homes with 
high ideals of parental authority, duty, 



and love have biiilded in the past, and 
that in many cases, are building today. 

But as in the cases of these bovs 
where the homes have failed to keep track 
of them, how can other agencies so or- 
ganize as to make up for the great loss 
that comes from' parental -duty no longer 
exercised in the life of the boys and 
girls? Somehow a better adjustment 
must be possible so that continuous au- 
thority may be exercised and the waste 
of life be saved; but with all this or- 
ganization of .forces to save those who 
today lack the care, in the full sense, of 
the home, we must beware that we do 
not make inroads on the homes in which 
ideal work is being done. School boys 
and girls in these ideal homes are better 
off at home of evenings than anywhere 
else. With all our interest for those who 
so greatly need help we must not fail 
to protect and uphold the ideal home in 
its work." 

I am. only stating the situation as it 
appeals to me, not oflFering a solution. 



KEEP THE MACHINE GOING. 
William Hawley Smith. 



In the fall of 1861, when I was just 
16 years old, my father sent me off with 
an outfit of four men, eight hon-es and 
a threshing maTjhine, to niake a tour of 
Christian and Montgomery counties, Illi- 
nois, threshing for farmers in that part 
of the country. And the last words my 
father said to me, as we set out on the 
trip, were: "Now Willie, whatever else 
you do or don't do while you are gone, 
keep the machine going," My father was 
a thrifty man ! 

We were gone about two months on 
that trip, and they were months to re- 
member — for me to remember anyhow ! 
Sixteen vears is not verv old for a boy to 
be put in charge of an outfit like that, 
with four ^rown men to keep in line, 
drunk or sober, eight horses to look after, 
and a threshins: machine such as was 
made in tha«e days to keep in repair and 
''going/' to say nothing of keeping: ac- 
counts straight, collecting: from tight- 
fisted farmers who would not scruple to 
cheat a boy if they got a chance, and be- 



ing the head of the "whole push** gener- 
ally, as the boys of this day would say 
it. But that was what my father put 
me up against — it was what I had to do, 
and, as Bill Nye used to say, "I done it." , 

If I had plenty of time to write and 
you had plenty of time to read, I could 
tell you some mighty interesting stories 
about that trip ; but life is short and space 
is limited, so I "cut out" the great 'bulk 
of what might be told, and let it go at 
that. But in order to make the point I 
am driving at, I must tell - one of the 
things that happened to me, as follows: 

We had had a hard day of it, the whole 
hunch of us, and it was one of those 
days when everything went like pulling a 
cat by the tail. Two of my men were 
off the night before, and they were both 
drunk as lords before breakfast that 
morning. Then we had to thresh a half 
dozen rieks of headed oats, which had 
b<»en ricked up with the centers of the 
ricks lower than the outsides, so that the 
rain had run into them rather than off 
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from them; and if you know anything 
about stacking grain you know what that 
means. Much of the straw was matted i(h 
gether almost solid, in masses, and it had 
to be torn apart by hand before it could 
be fed into the machine; as things were 
in those days. The threshing machine 
of that epoch was somewhat dainty as 
to the manner of its feeding, as will ap- 
pear in a minute or two. Practically, we 
were two hands short, and that meant 
that I had to feed the machine a good 
share iDf the time, as well as ''tend if' 
which was my regular job. And if feed- 
ing that matted unbound oat straw wasn't 
a tough proposition, then I don't know 
the meaning of those words. 

We worked until dark, for we had to 
finish that job that day, and go to an- 
other early next moil:iing. As the men 
were clearing up the ^^shatterings" around 
the machine, just as we were getting 
through, one of them pitched me up a 
^nney sack that was buried in the rub- 
bish, and I, tired to the point of numb- 
ness, and eager to be through, rammed 
the thing into the cylinder of the ma- 
chine in the middle of the straw which 
covered and hid it. Of course there was 
a crash and a smash, and then a dead 
stop without anybody saying whoa to the 
ten horses which furnished the power. I 
was dazed for a minute, and then I put 
out my hands in the darkness, pulled out 
what straw I could from the clogged 
mouth of the machine, and finally came 
upon the wreck of the sack which had 
done the mischief. And there we were! 
J was up against it, for sure, and father 
had said: "Keep the machine going.'* 

Well, we unhitched and went into sup- 
per without saying much of anything. (I 
could write a whole chapter about that 
supper, if I had more space and time, 
but I will not do it. Bernard Shaw says 
that the art of writing consists largely 
in knowing what to leave out.) 

After supper I went out and took the 
cvlinder out of the machine and found 
that the ''concave," under it was broken 
square across in the middle. This con- 
cave was a piece of cast iron two and a 
half feet long, ten inches wide, and 
about an inch and a half thick, set full 
of teeth thraugh which the teeth of the 
cylinder played; and, as said, it was 



broken square in two in the middle. I 
looked at it rather helplessly for a few 
minutes, then turned it over found the 
number of it, then went into the house 
and wrote out a telegram to the manufac- 
turers of the machine, ordering a new 
concave. Then I. sent one of the men 
off that night with a horse and buggy, to 
drive to Hillsboro, twenty miles, with or- 
ders to wire the house in St. Louis, as 
early in the morning as possible and wait 
in Hillsboro till the con({ave came. 
. After the man had gone I took a lan- 
tern and went out and took another look 
at the broken concave; and as I, sat and 
looked at it I remembered my father's 
words, ''Willie, keep the machine going/* 

And as I sat and thought, it occurred 
to me that if I could get a good stout 
plank, as wide as the concave and as long, 
and bolt it to the concave from below, I 
could get it up into line and hold it in 
place so it would work all right. The re- 
sult of this was that the farmer hustled 
around and found me a good, strong oak 
plank which I went to work on in accord- 
ance with my plans. To make a long 
story short, we worked at it until one 
o'clock that night, when I had the thing 
in shape, and back in the machine all 
ready to start early the next morning. 

And we did start, too. To be sure, I 
had only four hours' sleep; but a six- 
teen-year old boy, raised on a farm can 
stand a whole lot of work even on that 
amount of sleep. 

It was two days before the man came 
back with the concave. In the mean- 
time we had threshed over a thousand 
bushels of oats which was pretty good 
threshing for those days. In a word, I 
hept the m/whine going. 

Now it is a good many years since 
then, and I have been through a good 
many experiences during those years; 
but T am here to state that no. two 
months that I have ever put in in all 
my life have done so much toward what 
success I have made of my life thus far, 
as those two months I put in with that 
threshing machine, with those four men 
and eight horses, when I "kept the m^i- 
chine going. 

I have been to college since, and I got 
a great deal of good out of it. What I 
learned in school has helped me a whole 
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lot,' in- many ways; but when it has come 
to '^getting right down to brat^s t'lcks'* 
and really doing things, the discipline 
that I got on that tour with the thresh- 
ing machine has served me a better pur- 
pose than any experience I ever got from 
any six months' schooling. 

And I want to say to the'bovs — VcS, 
and the girls — ^who read what I am now 
writing, that growing up on a farm and 
doing the things the farmer boys and 
farmer girls have to do, furnishes some 
of the best discipline for making men and 
women that are worth while, that I know 
anything about, i 

Going to school is goo'l, going to c:>l- 
lege is good, — that is, it may be good 
and again it may not be goo:l. If a boy 
goes to college and learns chiefly to smoke 
cigarettes and root at bass ball, spending 
money recklessly, money that he has 
never earned, but which "Dad"* puts up 
on call, — if a boy does this, my experi- 
ence is that he is not at all apt to make 
a man who will ke^p the machine going, 
whether or not. And if a girl — but I 
needn't tell about that. 

The upshot of all this is for you boys 
and girls to get it into your heads, as 
early in life as you can, that life is not 
all skittles and beer, and that it is a wise 
thing to do to get into the habit of keep- 
ing the machine going, whether the game 
plays with one or against one. ^ 

And the game will play both ways. 
Sometimes it will play with you beauti- 
fully, and again it will play agnnst you 
outrageously. Whoever you are, there 
will come davs when ' yoU will have to 
feed the like of matted oat straw into 
whatever machine vou are running, and 
when .you are worn to a frazzle you will 
get a gunny sack that will go in with a 
crash and smash thinsrs generally. But, 
whatever comes, the thing to do is, quietly 
and without anv fuss, to get right down 



to business, make the best of things as 
they are, and keep the machine going. 

I don't want to moralize or spend much 
time giving advice, but as I am writing 
this article largely for boys and girls, and 
as most boys and girls are bound to grow 
up, and if they grow up the great ma- 
jority of them are bound to get married, 
I would like to s<^y, right here, that there 
are quite a good many aspects of most 
married lives which are not unlike feed- 
ing matted oat straw into a threshing 
machine with a gunny sack to wind up 
on. But even so the thing to do is not 
to whine, or shirk, or sit down and cry, 
or swear, or to do any other foolish thing, 
but just to get right down to business, 
patch up the broken parts as well as you 
can for the time being, and go ahead 
bravely, courageously, honestly, keeping 
the machine going. 

We could have sat around and smoVed, 
and told fool stories, and done nothing 
for two davs while we waited for the new 
concave. But we did not do that. My 
father would not stand for that sort of 
a thing and I knew it. And I acted ac- 
cordingly. Some verv tender-hearted 
people, in this day and age might count a 
father of that kind as a pretty severe 
specimen of humanity. I guess my father 
was severe in some ways. Wliat he gave 
me to do was not the easiest thing in the 
world to be done; but the easiest things 
in the world to be done are not apt to 
make very much of the doers. We may 
not like this, but it makes little odds 
whether we like it or lump it; it is the 
way things are in this world. And I 
want to say to the boys and girls who 
read this paper, "Whatever you do or 
don't do in this world, in whatever line 
of work you may be engaged, married or 
single, rich or poor, keep the machine 
going." 



j 
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Set up by beginners in the work this year. 
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FIRST GRADE POEMS 

t 

Do your best your very best, 
And do it every day; 
Little boys and little girls, 
This is the wisest way. 



See-saw! See-saw! 
Here we go up and down. 
See-saw! See-saw! 
This is the way to town. 



The world's a very happy place, 
Where every child should dance 

and sing, 
And always have a smiling face. 
And never sulk for anything. 



Politeness is to do or say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 



A Poem printed for Reading in the Lower Grades. 
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printing was. to be sold, the superintend- 
ent took up a collection and bought it 
for her room. This was iuiitalled in a 
comer by a window and boys, in groups 
of three or four, were allowed to use it 
when all regular lessons were well pre- 
pared. Memory gems for the lower 
grades, invitation cards for mothers' 
meetings, tickets for school entertain- 
ments and other small printing was done. 
The children were given a little instruc- 
tion, by the high school boy, out of school 
hours. Skill and the correct motions for 
rapid type setting were not insisted up- 
on with the children. They got results 
in their own way. 

A few years later a new building was 
erected and the presn installed in a base- 



flawt borne fVlotber's Club 
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Sa.mple of card printing. 

ment room. Miss Etta Walker, teacher 
of the sixth grade, had learned typeset- 
ting and the type cases were put in her 
room. Many things could now be printed 
for the schools and many boys wanted to 
do the work. Interest in ani:itic spacing 
of type on the page and care for correct 
forms in the construction of sentences 
and spelling of words had a vnlue to 
regular school work lacking in the other 
forms of manual training given in the 
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Bloomington, 'Illinois. 
A Letter Head printed for the High School. 
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Motto Card. Border desig^ned and etching made. 
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sixth grade. As a consequence of these 
developments the school board had the 
basement room properly fitted out. with 
type for the work of classes of about 
twelve boys each. Last year one-half of 
every school day was given to teaching 
printing by Miss Walker and about 120 
boys took this work in place of wood 
work. This year printing is made the 
regular manual training for sixth grade 
and almost all the boys of the city schools 
take it. Miss Walker's entire time is 
given to these classes accommodating 
about 240 boys. A few take an ad- 
vanced course and in all the work the 
right use of the hands for skilled type 
setting and press work is required. While 
this teaching of printing is not designed 
for trade instruction, since not over five 



per cent of the boys will become print- 
ers, it does give an insight of vocational 
activities ailfl a respect for the care of 
details required in the industries. For 
this purpose it seems to be much better 
for boys in sixth grade than any work 
they can do in wood working. The boys 
turn out a product that is used at once 
in the schools. They feel themselves to 
be useful citizens and that is an attitude 
of mind of inestimable value to boys at 
the age of twelve to fourteen. 

The boys use large sizes of type in the 
first few lessons, but they begin at once 
on a job, generally a poem or story for 
the first grade children -to read. To il- 
lustrate the work the type, just as the 
boys set it for jobs they are doing at this 
time, has been inserted in this article. 



CHAUTAUQUAS AND AGRICUi;.TURAL EDUCATION. 



"Chautauquas" have become highly im- 
portant recently in the teaching of agricul- 
ture. "Each year," declares F. B. Jenks in 
his annual review of agricultural instruction 
for the U. S. Bureau of Education, "the 
Chautauqua movement becomes a more de- 
cided factor in the education of the farmer. 
The programs, which in the early history of 
the movement consisted principally of Bible 
study and recreation, have been considerably 
broadened, and special features dealing with 
farm life are becoming more popular and 
more frequent. It is now a common occur- 
rence to find these programs offering courses 
in stock judging, poultry raising, soils, seed 
testing,^ household economy, etc 

"Scores of new assemblies^ are organized 
every year, and the favorite field is the rural 
district. Over 500 local chautauquas were 
held the past season in Nebraska, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, and Missouri, more than 100 
being held in towns with an average popula- 
tion of only 500. Iir some places, boys* and 



girls' clubs have been formed in connection 
with the chautauquas, and exhibitions and 
demonstrations of their work have formed 
an important part of the program." 

Another special agency in agricultural ed- 
ucation described by Mr. Jenks is the 
Grange, or, to give it its official title, "The 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry." Since its 
revival in 1890, the Grange has developed in- 
to the largest and most influential national 
organizations of farmers, with 30,000 sub- 
sidiar>' granges and more than a million 
members. Educational work is prominent in 
the Grange, the "lecturer's hour" being every- 
where established. There is frequently a se- 
ries of lectures on some problem of agricul- 
tural education, and here and there classes 
have been formed to carry on college work in 
agriculture by correspondence. Particularly 
important has been the influence of the 
Grange in having agriculture introduced into 
the public schools as a regular school subject 
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TEACHERS' RETIREMENT FUND. 

The teachers of Illinois are asked to unite 
in the support of a teachers' insurance and 
retirement fund bill. Such a bill has been 
framed by a committee of Freeport teachers 
and is being circulated for study and discus- 
sion of its provisions. The plaii is to be dis- 
cussed at section meetings and at the State 
Association. The proposed bill provides for 
the entire teaching force of the state. All 
teachers entering the profession hereafter 
would be subject to its provisiofts by the law. 
Present teachers may choose to come under 
the law or not. Retirement is based on 25 
years of service but the payment into the 
fund must reach at least $400 before a pen- 
sion is given. The contribution required of 
the state is surely not excessive. The assess- 



ment and annuity sections and provi^ons for 
refundment are: 

Section 536. Every teacher shall be as- 
sessed from his or her salary as teacher for 
a period of twenty-five years as follows: 
One per centum per annum but not more than 
$15 per year, for each of the first ten years 
of service, as teacher; and for two per cen- 
tum per annum, but not more than $30 per 
year for each successive year of service as 
teacher, until said teacher shall have a total 
of twenty-five years of teaching service, when 
said assessment shall cease. The tota] amount 
paid into said fund, by each teacher, shall be 
based upon said twenty-five years of service, 
as teacher with ** assessments as provided in 
this section; provided that such total amount 
shall not be less than the full amount of the 
annuity to which such teacher shall be en- 
titled for the first year. 

Section 546. The State Treasurer shall an- 
nually set aside from the common school 
fund, or from any general state tax, levied 
for the support of said schools fifteen cents 
for each person of school age in this state; 

Section 549. Each teacher retiring from the 
service of said public schools under the pro- 
visions of subdivisions i and 2 of section 548, 
shall annually and for life be entitled to re- 
ceive as annuity $16 for each year of service 
as teslcher; provided that said annuity shall 
not exceed $400 in any one year, subject, how- 
ever, to all provisions of this. act. 

Sectioa 5S0. If a member of the Retire- 
ment Association shall die before retirement, 
75 per cent of his contribution of the an- 
nuity fund, shall be paid to his or her legal 
representatives. 

Section 551. * Any teacher who shall cease 
to teach in said public schools before receiv- 
ing any benefit or annuity from the fund, 
shall, if application be made, in writing to the 
Board of Trustees within six months after 
the d«r!te of his or her resienation. be entitled 
to the return of three-fourths of the amount, 
without interest, which shall have been paid 
into tb** fund by such teacher. If such teach- 
er shall again thereafter teach in said pub- 
lic schools, he or she shall, within one year 
from the date of his or her return to the 
service in said public schools, refund to said 
fund, the amount so returned to such teach- 
er together with simple interest on said 
amount (but not to exceed 4 per cent per an- 
num) for the time such amount was with- 
drawn from the fund. 



THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL MASTERS. 

The School Masters' Club meets at Peoria 
on October 10 and 11. The banquet Friday 
evening will be at the Jefferson Hotel. 
"Training in the High School for Citizen- 
ship by Special Instruction," will be discussed 
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by Prof. James H. Tufts, of Chicago Uni- 
versity. Saturday mornings session will be 
full of interest also. Three live topics are 
on the program: "Vocational Guidance," 
with a paper by Professor Hollister and 
talks by Principals F. M. Giles. W. N. Brown 
and J. H. Newlon ; "Physical Training -and 
Character Building," by H. R Brown, dis- 
cussed by Prof. R. J. Hamilton, and Princi- 
pal W. F, Shirley; and "Social Life in High 
School as Related to Character." by Princi- 
pal R. W. Pringle. Notify Prof. T. C. Bur- 
gess at Peoria to reserve a place for you at 
the banquet. 



Welfare" and also on "Keeping the Children 
in School." 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
TO MEET AT GRAND RAPIDS. 

Optober 19 to 25 at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
will be held the seventh annual convention of 
the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, also the organization 
meeting of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. The discussions of the society 
for promoting industrial education are doing 
much to clear the atmosphere of vague no- 
tions about child education. The Grand Rap- 
ids should continue this good work with such 
speakers on the program as Prof. John 
Dewer, of Columbia; Dean Louis E. Reber, 
of Wisconsin Extension; Arthur D. Dean, 
of the New York State Department, and War- 
ren E. Hicks, of Wisconsin State Industrial 
Department; David Snedden. of Massachu- 
setts; the leading college men and cit^ su- 
perintendents of Michigan to discuss state 
needs; Wesley A. O'Leary, of Pratt, and C. 
R. Richards, of Cooper Union; and Ida M. 
Tarbell, Julia C. Lathrop and other women 
leaders in girls* work and child welfare. 

Vocational guidance is an essential factor 
in any wide system for industrial education. 
It is a sign of advance in the graso of th's 
problem when the question of guidance is 
given the pre-eminence of a distinct associa- 
tion and program. Jesse R. Davis, principal 
of the Grand Ran'ds Central H^gh School, 
has tried several lines of actual guidance 
work and will have much to show of wavs. 
means, and results. Owen R. Loveioy. of the 
National ChiH Labor Committee: Hon. Wm. 
C Redfield. Secretarv of Commence; Prof 
G**orge R Mead and Frank M Leavitt, of 
Chicago Un,iversity; Mever Bloomfield. of 
TJoston. and Leonard P. Ayres, of New 
Vork. are amonor those on th's orogram. The 
Vocational Guidance Association begins ^ts 
TTiP#»tinp's Tu'^sdav evening. October 21. The 
Industrial Education Society ooens its con- 
vention Thursday afternoon, October 23. 



OUINCY MEETING, OCT. 17 AND 18. 

The Western section of the Illinois State 
Association meets at Quincy. October 17 and 
18. S. H. Clark gives two addresses, on** on 
"The Spirit of Literature'* and one on "The 
Melting Pot" Supt William Wirt, of Gary. 
Indiana, talks on "The School and Child 



AN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS. 

A call has gone out from Quincy, Illinois, 
for an association of School Board members 
in Illinois. If it is possible to bring the 
members of our boards of education to un- 
derstand their responsibility for some most 
deplorable conditions in the educational sit- 
uation by such an association, then may God 
speed it. Boards decide many questions that 
affect the general conditions controlling bet- 
ter teaching as though they were matters of 
the merest neighborhood convenience. 
Teachers are asked to break contracts or are 
blamed for breaking them, according to the 
desires of the moment. The backbone of all 
school boards needs to be strengthened on 
the matter of maintaining standards of pro- 
fessional training of teachers and of holding 
themselves to right rules of action for se- 
lecting good teachers and good text books. 
Superintendents should interest . their boards 
in the Quincy call. 



CHARLESTON MEETING, OCT. 17 

AND 18. 

The Eastern section of the Illinois Teach- 
ers* Association meets at Charleston the same 
dates as. the Western section. An excellent 
program is promised and a large attendance 
expected. 



THE ROCKFORD MEETING, NOV. 

6, 7. AND 8. 

The Northwestern section is nroviding an 
unusually strong program for Nov. 6 to 8. 
Commissioner P. P. Claxton, Professor J. B. 
Strayer. Dr. W. C. Bagley, President L. C. 
Lord, State Superintendent F. G. Blair, Pro- 
fessor James R. Angell and Rablii Leon 
Harrison are some of those announced for 
the program. 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 

The .superintendents will meet . at Rich- 
mond, Va., the week of February 2.^ to 28, 
The president of the Department, Superin- 
tendent Ben Blewett, of St. Louis, is pre- 
parinfir for a thorouirh going discussion of. 
essentials in school education and of the^ r**- 
forms needed in administration, especially 
the needs of our rural schools. 



RECOGNITION OF O. J. KERN. 

For many years. O. J. Kern, county super- 
intendent of schools of Winnebago county, 
has had a national reputation as a superin- 
tendent of country schools, and especially 
along the line of country life and improve- 
ment. He has been in demand before state 
associations and school associations in al- 
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most every state in the Union. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, to those who know what a 
reputation he has made to learn that the Uni- 
versity of California has asked him to lake 
charge of this kind of work in the Univer- 



course of study makers of those days. Then 
followed Smith's "Walks and Talks 
Ahroad." Here he gave a series of incidents 
and happenings in many different walks of 
life illustrating, always, the uniqurness in 
skill or capacity to do some one thing well 
which characterizes each individual. 

All the Childrtn of All the People is Mr. 
Smith's latest book for teachers and for the 
American people. This is an emotion stirring 
and will arousing discussion of the problems 
confronting the teacher and the community 
when I he attempt is made to do for the edu- 
cation of each child what can lie done, and 
to meet the needs of all the children of all 
the people. I[ is a pleasure to note the large 
sale of this book during the first year. Five 
editions have already been printed and it 
grows in grace and favor every day It has 
been adopted on four state teachers' reading 
circles and in over fifty citie; and counties. 
and is used in many classes in colleges and 
normal schools. A teacher's edition is now 
published at $i.io net. which can he had from 
the publishers. The Macmillan Company, of 
New York City. It would be for the benefit 
of all schools if all the people should read 
"All the Children." 
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Hon. Frank W, Miller, who was the last 
Stale Commissioner of Education of Ohio, is 
appointed by the Governor, under the new 
constitution, the first State. Superintendent. 
Through Mr. Miller's personal presentation 
of the case to (he legislature three years ago 
a law was passed favoring the teaching of 
agriculture and the appointment of four dis- 
trict superintendents of agriculture for an 
aggressive promotion campaign. As a result 
of this law there is now the teaching of ag- 
riculture in every elementary school in the 
state and in more than goo high schools. 

WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH AND "ALL 
THE CHILDREN," 
William Hawley Smith is a prophet who 
has come into his own in the way of honor 
among the people of his own country. About 
thirty years ago he wrote "The Evolution of 
'Dodd." which was an exposition of the need 
that the school adapt its work to the forma- 
tive life of children, treating each one ac- 
cording to his individual nature and capacity 
instead of attempting to make all children 
fH the same measure in all school work. The 
doctrine that the school was made for the 
children and not that the children were made 
for the school was indeed a jolt to the formal 



An examination is announced by the United 
States Civil Service Commission for Decem- 
ber 30-31. 1013, in various cities throughout 
the United States. 

The Philippine service requires : Women 
for: Home Economics. Men for: Agricul- 
ture, manual training, high school science, 
mathematics. English, history and supervi- 
sors of 'school dis( 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CENTURY 
Salutatory of Robert Sterling Yard, who bae 
recently taken editorial charge of the 
Century Magazine, in the iesue of Sep- 
tember, 1913. 

"The magazine needa no other aim than 
to be worthy of the name It bears." 

Thus wrote The Century'a flrst editor, I>r. 
J. G. Holland, In the flret number of this 
magazine nearly (orty-tbree years ago. He 
referred, of course, to tbe magazine's ori- 
ginal title, which was "Scribner's Monthly:" 
but The Century's earnest ambition to real- 
ize the full meaning of Its present slgnlQ- 
cant title can Bnd no fitter eipresalon. 

In the twentieth-anniversary number, 
Richard Watson Glider, who, on Dr. Hol- 
land's death in ISSI. succeeded to the edl- 
torBblp, reaffirmed the creed In these words: 
If there Is any one dominant sentiment 
wblch an unprejudiced reviewer would rec- 
ogniae as pervading these forty halt-yearly 
volumes. It Is, we think, a sane and e 
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Americanism. Along with and pert of the 
American spirit has been the earnest en- 
deavor to do all that such a publication 
might do to increase the sentiment of union 
throughout our diverse sisterhood of States 
— the sentiment of American nationality. It 
has always been the aim of The Century 
not only to be a force in literature and 
art, but to take a wholesome part in the 
discussion of great questions; not only to 
promote good literature and good art, but 
good citizenship. 

There are periods when men live litera- 
ture, not write it, and consequently literary 
barrenness may mean merely lying fallow, 
and still be progress. Especially must we 
not be too hasty of Judgment, for while 
there are times to preach and times to act 
and times to pronounce Judgment, there«are 
at long intervals also times, between the 
passings out and the comings in, when it 
behooves all men to watch and to wait and 
to study the signs. 

There are abundant reasons to believe 
that such a time is at hand, and The Cen- 
tury, now, as in the past, stands by to 
help. 

During the months, perhaps the years, to 
come, in Dr. Holland's "free spirit of mod- 
ern progress," in Mr. Gilder's "spirit of 
experiment,'' and in Mr. Johnson's spirit of 
public helpfulness, The Century will offer 
to its readers a summing-up of the results 
of this wonderful period, and a fair pre- 
sentation of ,the important educational, ar- 
tistic, social, and other changes attendant 
upon the passing of our present order and 
the establishment of the new. 



viction and fire that warm the heart and 
stir the spirit 




Ideals and Democracy, by Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain, Lecturer, Former Dean of 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Member of 
National Council of Education. Cloth, 185 
pages. Price, (1.00, Rand McNally & 
Company, Chicago and New York. 
Ideals and Democracy is a message to the 
American teacher that has in it the con- 
vincing ring of rare good sense and the 
uplifting stimulus of high thinking. 

The gist of the message is the growing 
responsibility of the schools in character- 
building. At the same time that the 
school educates the child in common book 
knowledge, it must supply him with prac- 
tical ideals which later are to find expres- 
sion in good citizenship. Our schools must 
give account of themselves by this stand- 
ard. 

The materials out of which this book Is 
bailt belong to the dally experiences of 
every teacher. In this everyday life, which 
may seem so common to the teacher him- 
self, the author discovers the opportunity, 
the demand for the most responsible ser- 
vice, and he handles his theme with a con- 



ELDRIDGETS BUSINESS SPELLER. By 
Edward H. Eldridge, Ph.D., Head of the 
Department of * Secretarial Studies, Sim- 
mons College, Boston. Cloth, i6mo, 219 
pages. Price, 25 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 

This book is intended for use in commer- 
cial and shorthand classes in both business 
and high schools. It teaches the spelling, 
pronunciation, syllabication, and definition of 
all the words commonly used in the chief 
kinds of business. And it endeavors to do 
this easily and effectively. The volume pre- 
sents a lesson a day for ,40 weeks. It con- 
sists of 160 lessons of 25 words each, and 40 
review lessons, containing 50 words each, of 
which 16 are new words to be looked up in 
the dictionary for pronunciation, division into 
syllables, and meaning. The words in the 
first 64 lessons are arranged according to 
rules for spelling. In the remaining, lessons 
the words are grouped accordinjr to classes 
of occupations and businesses. All the words 
contained in the book are.friven in an alpha- 
betical list at the close, each word bemg fol- 
lowed by the number of the lesson m wh'ch 
it occurs. The rules for spelling, under 
which the words in the early lessons arc 
presented in a very condensed, useful form at 
the beginning of the book. 



SIGHT READING IN LATIN (for the 
Second Year.) By Hiram H Bice. Head 
of Latin Department, DeWitt Chnton High 
School New York, N. Y. i2mo, cloth, 
xii+159 pages, with maps and illustrations. 
50 cents. Ginn & Company. Publishers. 
Boston, New York. Chicago. 
The aim of this book is to provide (a) 
reading matter from approved sources, ap- 
propriate in- subject and difficulty; and (&) 
all the helps that a pupil of small experience 
needs to gain power in sight reading. 

The material for reading is taken from 
Caesar's "Civil War" and the "Gallic War. 
Books III to VII inclusive, with a few exer- 
cises from the "Lives of Nepos." This ma- 
terial is preceded by thirty exercises of easy 
Latin taken from "Eutropius," * Aulus Gel- 
lius." "Pliny." "Cicero," and "Livy." modified 
where necessary. . . ^ 

The book may be used m class without pre- 
vious preparation by the pupil, and for this 
use each exercise is provided with the usual 
notes, and a vocabulary of words which the 
puoil is not expected to know. 

References are given, however, for pre- 
vious preparation, in whole or in part, as di- 
rected by the teacher. They accompany about 
two-thirds of the exercises and arc gradually 
withdrawfi, leavins: only the usual notes and 
vocabulary. By their means the pupil is en- 
abled at the start to make definite prepara- 
tion for some of the difficulties that will 
confront him in the passage following. 



Have you seen any of the recent ^^ Education'*? 
numbers of the magazine .... — 

The September number opens its 34th year. All articles are strictly original 
contributions. Its writers are leading" educators. It emphasizes High School in- 
terests. Its serious discussions of the weightier matters of the teaching* profession 
are of essential interest and value to live teachers everywhere. 

READ THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES IN "EDUCATION"- 

The Montessori Methods. By Supt. W. H. Holmes. 

Shall Latin Oo? By Alice Ranlett. 

Inter and Intra High School Contests. By Leverett S. Lyon. 

Moral Training in the Public Schools. By Hon. John T. Prince. 

The Training of Rural Teachers. By Clara B. Pishpaw. 

Pre- Vocational Training. By Charles A. King. 

The Function of a College Education. By M. L. Crossley. 

Ths Ten Year Old Boy and His Books. By M. A. Carringer. 

The Cause, Cure and Prevention of Bad Habits. By J. Mace Andreas. 

Why Teachers Fail. By Joseph Kahn. 

The Normal School Ideal. By F. W. Smith. 

Outlines of Educational Hygiene. By L. W. Rapeer. 

Entrance Examinations and College Degree. A Symposium by Prof. C. H. Forbes (Phillips Andover); 
Prof. H. T. Fowler (Brown Univ.); Prin. C. W. Farmenter (Mechanic Arts High School, Boston); Pres. B. C. 
Sanford (Clark College). 

Student Honesty. By D. W. Abercrombis and Prof. W. L. Phelps. 

TESTIMONIALS 

^'Education** is a journal we value very highly. It takes rank as a reference work on educational sub- 
jects, and is constantly in use." A. H. U. Colquhoun, Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

**I congratulate you on the splendid service you are rendering the teachers of che country through the 
medium of your magazine. " William A. McKeever, M. A., Ph. D., Prof, of Philosophy in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

We have scores of testimonials such as the above. 
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NEW BOOKS 

ELEMENTS OF MUSIC IN SONQ i$ a one-hook course in music for public schools by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Westhoff, Director of the Music Department in XormaZ University and 
author of the outline for the music course in the Illinois State Course of Study, 

It gives in a clear and concise waj the method of first cultivating the ear so that 
pupils will recognize the elements of melody in the musical phrase. On this apprecia- 
tion is based the instruction in the meaning and use of the signs and symbols used to 
represent tones and to write the melodies and harmonies of music. The book contains 
nearly 200 pages of songs, many of them new, for school and class use with children. 

HOW TO STUDY AND TEACH HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE GRADES, is a book of 
,940 pages for teachers of all elementary gra^des. It is by Professor H. L. Talklni^ton, 
Hea>d of the Department of History in the State ^'ormal School at Lewiston, Idaho. 

This book is needed by all teachers of these subjects in the grades, and many will 
regard it as indispensable after they have used it. It opens new possibilities in teach- 
ing history and civics and helps all ceachers in presenting the different phases of the 
subject. This is the first book to give the teacher all the elements of the story of 
human life which must be organized as instruction advances from the first grade to 
the eighth. An inspiring book. 

Do not miss the opportunity to get one of these books and a subscription to '*SCHOOL 
AND HOME EDUCATION"— a magazine for teachers and edited by the leading teachers 
of today. 

Willtein Chandler Bftirlcy, Editor-in-Chief, is the author of aanmber of theiii<:*t popnlarbooki for teachers 
recently published and is director of the School of Education of the University of Illinois. His editorials are 
great reading. During the coming year he will discuss Discipline as he has discussed the Outcomes of Teaching 
this year. President John W. Cook, of DeKalb Normal School, is gixing our readers a great history of educa- 
tion. It is enticing and compelling in its appeal to teachers. Professor Charles A. McMurry is a writer of 
national fame. These men give our readers the best kind of extension study of education beyond the normal 
school and teachers* college training. Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of Decatur, i« discussing modern methods 
and the problems common to snperlnteddent and teacher. Professor H. A. Holllstcr represents high school 
interests and will give this year a valuable discussion of high school class management. R. E. Hieronymous. 
Secretary of the Illinois State i^ducational Commission, has at heart the welfare of all educational institutions 
and will give us broad and fundamental principles of school organization. William Hawlcy Smith is the popular 
advocate of better care for the needs of the children as individuals. His articles are always stirring to mind 
and heart. SUBSCRIBE NOW. Address the 

Fnblic School Publishing; Company, Bioomington, Illinois 
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NEW CONTRXBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 

Charles A. McMurry, of DeKalb, Illinois, reports on the Summer School at Jena, 
Germany, and gives Dr. Rein's opening lecture. This lecture deals with education as a 
moulding force in civilization. 

H. W. Hurt, President of LK>mbard College, contributes a criticism on school pro- 
grams as unhygienic in their relation to order of subjects as affected by the physical con- 
ditions and needs of students. 

W. T. Galloway, of Millikin University, is the author in a large part of the study in 
Sex Education. This is the most careful statement of what may be attempted at this time. 

S. J. Vaughn, of the manual training department of the DeKalb, Illinois Normal 
School, is finding what children in the grades can do with a will and purpose for the work 
itself. He finds bookbinding well suited to fourth and fifth grades. 
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The Mexican 
Problem. 



F. C. BagUy. 

We do not often indulge 
comment on the weighty 
matters of statecraft, — 
first because we have 
enough to keep us busy in the field of 
Schoolcraft, and secondly because we are 
mindful of the old adage which advises 
the shoemaker to stick to his last and 
thereby avoid trouble. But wherever edu- 
cational factors are involved in the affairs 
of state, we may be permitted to venture 
at least an academic opinion. 

The situation in Mexico is a case in 
point. One who examines in the report of 
our Bureau of Education the tabulated 
data referring to foreign elementary edu- 
cation can not fail to be impressed by the 
direct correlation between the degree of 
civilization that a country represents and 
the attention that it gives to its primary 
schools. A country in which elementary 
education is universal will enroll from 
fourteen to twenty per cent of its total 
population in the elementary schools — in 
England, Germany, Scotland, and Nor- 
way, the proportion is more than fifteen 
in the hundred. The elementary-school 
enrollment in Mexico is less than six per 
cent of the total population. A country 
which has a. decent regard for its children 
will spend on its elementary schools from 
two to eight dollars annually per capita 
of the total population. Mexico expends 
sixty-six cents per capita of its population. 
Compare the civilization of Mexico with 
that of Denmark where the per capita ex- 
penditure is more tlxan ten times as large ! 
There are similar figures concerning the 
countries that, like Mexico, have recently 
been giving the world some excellent ex- 
amples of the havoc that can be wrought 
by undisciplined passions and uninstructed 
minds. For example, Greece, with the 
most glorious culture heritage of all the 
nations, enrolls less than ten per cent of 



her population in her elementary schools, 
and annually expends upon these schools 
the munificent sum of forty-nine cents per 
capita of population.* Bulgaria does a 
trifle better, with just ten per cent of her 
population at school and a per capita ex- 
penditure of fifty-two cents. The situa- 
tion in Russia is even worse: less than 
three per cent of the population at school, 
and an annual expenditure for elementary 
education of nineteen cents per head. 

How much is it worth to us to escape the 
fate of autocratic Russia or of republican 
Mexico? Name the figure and you will 
have a fair estimate of the value of our 
public schools. ^ 

A Merely Relations between sover- 

Academic Pro- eign powers are governed 
posal for by principles that have 

Its Solution. been gradually refined 

and crystallized through the experience 
of the ages. But it is not a static, un- 
* varying code that is thus evolved. Here as 
elsewhere changed conditions quickly ren- 
der old principles obsolete and demand 
new adjustments. In all highly civilized 
countries, the principle of universal pri- 
mary education is now firmly established. 
In some cases, — as in France and Eng- 
land, — a thoroughgoing recognition of the 
principle has come only within compara- 
tively recent years; in other countries, — 
as in Prussia and in our own northern 
states, — ^an earlier start was made. But 
in general universal and compulsory pri- 
mary schools are a new departure in the 
history of civilization. They are distinctly 
a product of the nineteenth century, — and 
perhaps the finest product of that remark- 
able era. 

A civilized state today curtails the lib- 
erty of its citizens in order to make real 
liberty possible. It says to each man: 
"So much schooling your children must 
have whether you will or no. The safety 
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and prosperity of the state depend upon 
the intelligence of all its citizens. Yon 
will not be permitted to let your child- 
ren grow up in ignorance any more than 
you would be permitted to steal your 
neighbor's horse or set fire to his house or 
counterfeit the coin of the realm/' 

The time jnay come when a similar 
principle may be established among the 
family of nations. The civilized may say 
to the backward and the barbarous : "We 
do not wish to govern you, for we find 
governing ourselves a sufficient task. We 
do not wish to exploit you and your re- 
sources, for exploitation, like slavery, 
would spell decay for us. But today no 
nation lives unto itself alone. Even in the 
remotest corner of the globe, the sway of 
ignorance and the dominance of passion 
may imperil the world's peace. Right is 
might only where intelligence prevails 
among the masses. Liberty without re- 
sponsiblity is license, and independence 
without intelligence has no meaning under 
the new order. The only freedom of man- 
hood that we recognize is a product of a 
disciplined and instructed childhoo<l and 
youth; and the first step toward a self- 
respecting, self-controlling democracy is 
a system of universal elementary educa- 
tion. We do not wish to foist upon you 
our own culture; there each nation must 
work out its own destinv. But we do in- 
sist that you make your culture and the 
common elements of the world's culture 
available to your masses. Adopt this pol- 
icy; open your schools; train your teach- 
ers; touch and quicken every child bom 
into the land. Do tliis and we will guar- 
.antee tliat meanwhile foreign powers shall 
not exploit your resources, nor shall clever 
scoundrels within your own borders be 
permitted to commit the basest form of 
treason by capitalizing the ignorance of 
your people." 

Sometime this side of the millenium 
such a principle will be enunciated, — 
sometime after the leaven of universal 
education has had a chance "to do its full 
work in those countries where it has al- 
ready been recognized. 

Objective measurement 
of teaching efficiency 
is still in the experi- 
mental stage, — although 
even now the supervisor 
will find much profitable employment for 



the scales that have been devised for hand- 
writing and arithmetic. An important 
forward step in perfecting the handwrit- 
ing scales is represented by Professor 
Starch's article, "The Measurement of 
Handwriting," in the October number of 
the Journal of Educational Psychology. 
In brief. Dr. Starch has worked out hand- 
writing norms for each of the eight grades 
of the elementary school, utilizing the 
Thorndike scale lor measuring the "form" 
of writing, and employing two new meth- 
ods which he himself developed for meas- 
uring legibility and speed. His norms 
may be represented on charts similar to 
those used in the Courtis tests, and by 
plotting the stations of any pupil or of 
any class on the chart, the degree of de- 
viation from the norm is readily seen. In 
this way, the teacher or the supervisor or 
the pupil himself can- decide at once 
whether it is the form or the legibility or 
the speed of the writing that is defective. 
The norms were worked out through a 
careful measurement of all the pupils in 
the Madison schools, and while they are 
likely to be somewhat modified by further 
applications in other schools, they furnish 
tentative types of undoubted value. 



Education 
for Work. 



A New Device 
for Scaling^ 
Handwriting:. 



Geo, A, Brown 

Grand Bapids, Michigan 
was the center of inter- 
est for school men and 
women from the nineteenth to the twenty- 
fifth of October. The temple of education 
is^ being rebuilt. The secluded groves of 
tlu)ught are to be crossed by avenues of 
constructive industry and trade, and the 
temple is to be connected with material 
interests of the times as ^'ell as with ideals 
of life as a whole. The Vocational Guid- 
ance Conference and the Industrial Edu- 
cation Society propose many changes in 
the material the school shall use and in 
the connections which it shall make with 
community, activities. Their principal 
criticism of the school of yesterday is that 
it imparted knowledge mainly as an in- 
tellectual process. The knowledge so 
gained is not a sufficient control of con- 
duct. Himian interests, appreciations, and 
aptitudes, also the recognition of rights, 
of duties, and of service spring out of ex- 
perience in the first place. Education 
must bring these sides of life into the 
training of the intellect. A rational par- 
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ticipation of both thought and feeling be- 
comes the final control of doing and of de- 
ciding, and those phases of consciousness 
drawn directly from experience and con- 
duct need to be given a greater place in 
intellectual education. The school must 
not isolate the pupil either for cultural or 
for industrial training if our complex 
civilization is to maintain the sound 
health of a growing human organism. Any 
education for work which does not con- 
sider the interest, appreciation, aptitudes, 
rights, duties, and service motives, but of- 
fers only the specific information and di- 
rect training required by established in- 
dustries is attempting to create a voca- 
tional Frankinstein. The worker might 
thus be made a mechanical fit but all con- 
ceptions of interest, rights,, and duties 
would be learned afterwards by experience 
in the narrow, treadmill life of a common 
laborer. His creator might well fear the 
revenge of his disappointment. This is 
not using the right method to nurture a 
citizen, and is open to the same criticism 
of incompleteness ' brought against the 
school of yesterday. 



The School- 
master Is Awake 
to the Problem. 



It is unfortunate that 
officers in the Vocational 
Education Society insist 
that teachers are. a men- 
ace in the control of industrial education. 
The teacher must always ask "What can 
I do for this boy or girl ? How can I help 
to bring a worthy manhood and woman- 
hood ?" Business generally asks "What can 
I get out of this laborer? What can the 
boy or girl do for me?" The American 
people in their direct control of the pub- 
lic schools have insisted on the true teach- 
er's sittitude. It is not likely that they 
will accept the idea of exploitation in pre- 
paring for the trades. The business advo- 
cate of vocational training finds that l)oy8, 
"up against" the prevalent exploitation 
system of factory employment and ignor^ 
ant of the possibilities of education, ask 
only for the little training that will en- 
able them to do a particular thing in the 
shop, for the doing of which an extra dol- 
lar or two a week will be received. To 
meet this immature request of the boy, and 
also to save the employer the expense and 
worry of training apprentices, the voca- 
tional school is asked, in Bulletin No. 17 
of the society, to provide some 713 "short 



unit courses" (for instance, ten lessons on 
running a drill press is one such course). 
In such courses the boy becomes only a 
hand t6 be guided in certain definite 
movements by a teacher (?) who is but a 
hand that has already acquired these 
movements. The boy so trained, becomes 
like a cog in a particular machine. The 
true teacher would indeed be dangerous 
in this system, for he would stimulate the 
mind and soul of the boy and so unfit him 
to remain like a cog. The desired teach- 
er ( ?) in. such a system of short courses 
must be able, insistence on routine mo- 
tions 'only, to repress a continuance of ef- 
fort to advance, and to petrify the boy as 
he forms him into the human cog for the 
particular machine. The schoolmaster is 
working out a much better solution of the 
vocational problem than that. 

The Failure ^ most enlightening 

or the Employer, ^^f^'^ ** *^« vocational 

conference was an hon- 
est man who is both an 
employer of machine laborers and the 
president of the board of education in a 
city, the schools of which give excellent 
manual training and some good vocational 
experiences. He made open confession 
that as an employer of workmen for ma- 
chine operations he had little need for 
bovs with minds awakened to an ambition 
to master a trade. About all the special 
schooling the boys needed in order to fit 
into his shop was to Icnow the names of 
the tools and enough about the use of each 
to satisfy their curiosity and, in addition 
to this, knowledge which M-ould keep them 
from prying into the working of other ma- 
chines. It was a convenience if the boys 
had been trained to sharpen the cutting 
tools they used. The shop can easily 
teach the boy to operate the machine at 
which he is to work and must teach this 
for the conditions imposed by the particu- 
lar arrangement of the machines, of the 
supply of material, etc., in each shop. As 
president of the school board, however, 
this employer was Dr. Jekyll and opposed 
to Mr. Hyde, the mill operator. He sought 
for true teachers for the schools who 
would both stimulate the mind of pupils 
and awaken feelings of ability and de- 
terminations to fulfill duties and maintain 
just relations in work and in society. Even 
boys fourteen to sixteen years old should 
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be directed in their education by teachers 
with the true spirit of helpfuhiess ta the 
boy and to the manhood to follow, and not 
by shopmen builded by the present un- 
wholesome conditions of the shop. 



What Is the 
Matter with 
the Factory? 



The factory has forgot- 
ten that its first duty is 
to conserve the manhood 
and womanhood of the 
workers— of both employes and employers. 
It was the shop in the days of guilds 
which developed a sturdy, liberty-loving 
middle class able, eventually, to throw off 
political tyranny and establish govern- 
ment by the people. The factory workman 
must again connect his work with citizen- 
ship. He must be a business man as well 
as a workman and his business interests 
must include a consideration of the wel- 
fare of society. The factory, as now run, 
obliterates the business and citizenship 
side of industry from consideration by 
most of its workmen. It is more import- 
ant for civilization, and for the state, that 
this manhood side of industry be conserved 
than that a saving in the expense of man- 
agement be effected . by eliminating the 
masterworkman and transforming the 
journeyman into a single machine opera- 
tive. To separate the business and social 
welfare interest in the product of industry 
from the .workman's interest by cutting 
out the possibility that the great body of 
workers can be anything but mere wage 
earners is to establish a civil division 
among the citizens. Such a division of 
the interest of citizens can be finally con- 
trolled only by the arbitrary authority of 
the state in supervising big business and 
fixing the rate of wages. This, is not a 
condition of freedom and the schoolmas- 
ter would make it impossible that it shall 
persist. 

An Example of ^^ ^^^ printing trades a 
the Better Way. '"«w. relationship is be- 
coming established. In 
many cities the linotype 
operator owns his own linotype machine 
and contracts directly with publishers to 
set type; the pressman owns the press he 
operates and contracts for his work di- 
rectly with the publisher; and the binder 
of books makes the same business connec- 
tion. This is possible because the print- 
ing trades yet maintain a fairly efficient 



apprenticeship syatem and train, not only 
journeymen, out masterworkmen ako. The 
system of vocational training which the 
complex printing trades of today require 
has been worked out with great care and 
established in the U. S. Bureau of Print- 
ing at Manila, P. I., by the director, John 
S. Leech, and instructor Samuel H. Mu- 
sick. Every one interested in trade train- 
ing should get the report of Director Leech 
for the year ending June 30, 1913. Our 
February issue contained an editorial* on 
the excellence of the trade training given 
by the Bureau at Manila. Being a gov- 
ernment shop under the direction of the 
secretary of public instruction for the is- 
lands, the bureau of printing encourages 
its craftsmen to perfect their business 
training in night schools and finally to es- 
tablish themselves in business in their 
craft, or, to become journeymen in com- 
mercial shops. The apprenticeship course 
requires three years and an additional year 
of instruction is given to junior craftsmen. 
Each of the related trades taught is ana- 
lyzed, and the various operations grouped 
into specialties and subspecialties. There 
are 47 specialties and 258 subspecialties 
for the printer to learn, and 76 specialties 
and 203 subspecialties for the binder, etc. 
Each is taught in its actual operation in 
the shop. The apprentice is advanced 
regularly from the simpler to the- more 
complex or more delicate operations, the 
course being carefully arranged into six 
half year courses. The commercial shops 
of all trades must recognize the right of 
the apprentice to full and careful train- 
ing in the shop for all the specialties of 
the trade. The training must be ^adequate 
for a masterworkman if possible. This 
complete training connot be given in a 
school separated from the shop. The ap- 
prentice must do commercial work and re- 
ceive pay for it. The student must be 
served and must work in the spirit of ser- 
vice. 

The definition of the vo- 
What Is a Voca- cational school which 
tlonal School? will be satisfactory to 

the public must be 
agreed upon before the people will tax 
themselves to. establish an extensive svs- 
tern of such schools. The definitions so 
far formulated are open to very different 
interpretations. If the workman is 
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thought of only as material for the fac- 
tory, and conditions of machine labor as 
now established are considered necessary 
and permanent, whether the people like 
them or not, then the short courses refer- 
red to above, which sentence a laborer to be 
chained by the limits of his education to 
a single machine or to a subspecialty, will 
deiSne a vocational school. An interpre- 
tation but little broader than this seems 
to be what the officers of the vocational 
education society insist upon. This is not 
the work that the vocational schools of 
Wisconsin are doing, however. The Wis- 
consin law was supposed to put these 
schools under the control of a board of 
employers and employes, with only mini- 
mum influence by teachers. But, in fact, 
the provisions of the law so work as to 
give the superintendent of the public com- 
mon schools the actual control of the voca- 
tional schools. Neither employer nor em- 
ploye has a very definite idea of the vo- 
cational training that can be given to 
children fourteen to sixteen years old. 
How should they know ? In the shop such 
a boy is expected only to fetch and carry. 
How to train him during those years is the 
problem they wish to put up to the 
teacher. 

In attempting to solve this problem the 
teacher looks both forward and backward 
in the child's life. He looks forward to 
the intelligent workman demanding a 
right to know his trade through and 
through, and to follow it as a business 
bringing him into cooperative relations 
with society. The teacher looks backward, 
also, criticising his own work in the grades 
because the intellectual training and 
knowledge given there was so slightly 
adapted to the interests, aptitudes, and 
even to the moral needs of common indus- 
trial life. In order to define a vocational 
school, the teacher considers what infor- 
mation and power the common school has 
given, and what demands the industries 
may properly make of those they are to 
undertake to give a complete trade train- 
ing to, and then he considers what method 
and equipment is necessary to secure the 
result. This analysis enables the teacher 
to define some things a vocational school 
must do. 

First, a vocational interest of each child 
must either be discovered or, if possible, 
formed. Some children have a strong de- 



sire to enter a particular vocation because 
the work done in it has appealed to their 
feelings as especially worth while in so- 
ciety. They have idealized that work. Of- 
ten this ideal is due to an appreciation of 
the product rather than to an aptitude for 
the work itself. But if the ideal is strong 
enough, difficulties of aptitude, if not too 
grea^ may be overcome. The masterwork- 
man is glad indeed to get an apprentice 
with this passion of an ideal for his trade. 
Where this is not present at first the teach- 
er may sometimes develop it on the basis 
of a marked aptitude for the principal ac- 
tivities of the trade. For the complete 
mastery of many of the trades quite vari- 
ous kinds of skill are required in the dif- 
ferent specialties included, and mere ap- 
titude for some,of these skills does not in- 
sure an efficient and satisfied worker when 
the ideal of social values and service in 
the trade is lacking. The teacher, there- 
fore, must work hard for tl^at citizenship 
connection of the worker which will estab-. 
lish a feeling of social value in his ,work. 
This may remain a feeling rather than a 
clearly defined motive, but it is important 
as the basis of a permanent interest in a 
trade. Such An interest of the worker is 
the preparatory quality most desired by 
employers. 

Second, the school in developing these 
particular interests of each child must cul- 
tivate, also, a grasp of the trade in its 
social and business relations. The story 
of its service in the past, of the develop- 
ment of present processes and present con- 
ditions, and of the materials used must be 
so presented that the pupil will enter into 
the life of the trade as a growing idea, for 
the advancement of which he may do his 
part. This study is to develop a power for 
self-leadership. 

Third, the all-day vocational school 
must provide the opportunity to do work 
under such conditions as will require care 
and a constant attention to details, and as 
will also bring satisfaction and apprecia- 
tion of the qualities which such thought 
and skill add to the product. If possible, 
the product should be used to serve the 
needs of the school or of a known com- 
munity. This work is to establish the 
right experiences of labor both in the do- 
ing of it and in the connections of labor 
to social needs. 

Fourth, all formal drills in common 
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school subjects should be given in close 
connection with vocational needs and be 
intensive exercises, short and specific. In- 
formation and study should be concerned 
with the life of the trade and its relation 
to society. 

W, C. Bagley. 

Chas. McCarthy ^^^^ following letter 
and the Allen ^^"^^ ^^/''"'^ ^f^ ^^^ 
Controversy. f^l^ }^^ publication 

last spring of our editor- 
ial comments on the Wisconsin rural- 
school survey. Our correspondent is the 
chief of the Wisconsin legislative refer- 
ence bureau. It was he who jecommended 
that Dr. Allen be placed in charge of the 
survey. It is our desire to present to our 
readers, as far as possible, both sides of 
every disputed question. It was 'for this 
reason that we asked Dr.- Allen to consider 
our columns at his disposal in replying to 
our criticisms. And for the same reason, 
we asked Dr. McCarthy, who was the 
spensor for Dr. Allen, to permit us to pub- 
lish his letter : 

"Madison, Wis., May 26, 1913. 
*'Dear Professor Bagley: — 

"I was greatly astonished today to see an 
article by you in the magazine known as *The 
School and Home Education/ upon the 
School Survey in Wisconsin. I have been here 
for many years in legislative work and I have 
been in close touch with all the school mat- 
ters in this state during that time. I read your 
article with great interest and I confess that 
it is rather disheartening. It is disheartening 
that a man connected with a state university 
would have made such a poor attempt to meet 
the questions of this report squarely. 

"Now, I wish to say that I have questioned 
closely everyone I could upon this matter and 
I have yet to find the man who says that .any 
of the facts put forth in that report are in 
any way untrue or exaggerated. We are in- 
deed unfortunate in our state that a big politi- 
cal quarrel, involving religious matters many 
years ago, has kept our schools from going 
forward as they should. The politicians have 
been afraid of the result of any agitation. 
We have had also the county superintendents 
elected every two years, and in politics. These 
men have had powerful influence. They trav- 
el around the country and make and unmake 
politicians. Many of them do not put in all 
their time; in fact, they send a lobby down 
here to the legislature composed of men 
who have other business matters besides be- 
ing county superintendents. Half of them are 
good, loyal people, working at a small salary 
and ought to be praised for everything they 
do. The other half are disreputable politicians 
— a disgrace to any state. Yet, not one of 
these men has had the temerity to deny speci- 
fically facts in this report. State pride is a 



hard thing to run up against. Our people nat- 
urally felt a shock at the revelations of this 
report, but now on every hand I hear people 
saying that it is *a great report/ *we must 
have more of it* — 'it stands up' — *it is all 
right/ and Ve must clean up our schools/ 
School legislation will doubtlessly go through 
this legislature which would not go through 
but for this report: 

"In the light of these facts, I could not un- 
derstand your position until I read the last part 
of your article, and then I could understand 
it. Plainly, Professor, you are like so many 
other school men. There seems to be some- 
thing wrong with our school men in America. 
They are so used to playing petty games, they 
are so used to the pettiness of the school 
board, they are in general such timid people, » 
so feminine in their makeup, that they resort 
to unheard of things in order to accomplish 
their petty purposes. I have never met you, 
but the ring of your article is such as one 
would hear in some of the N.E.A. meetings. 

"I have been here many years, in touch with 
the legislatures of Wisconsin before the re- 
form times and during it. but I have never 
seen any such pettiness as I have seen in some 
of the N.E.A. meetings — ^the striving after the 
little things, the little envious backbiting, the 
detestable school book lobby. All the ignoble 
things which go with that meeting have been, 
I must confess, shocking to me. Your article 
reflects thi^ thing. You are not willing to 
give credit to the great work done by Mr. Al- 
len and his fellow workers, — afraid that some 
of you may be hurt by it — envious and jeal- 
ous. It seems that you and others have started 
out to control the .situation, to control in some 
way the work of such investigations. It is of 
supreme importance to this country that you 
should not do so. Do you suppose that we 
believe for a moment that efficient standards 
for educational legislation can be made by 
*men and women who are licensed and com- 
missioned for this service by the profession 
itself?* What have you or such a committee 
ever done for industrial education? The puc* 
rile attempts of all these years past are evi- 
dence enough to the business man and to the 
working men and farmers of what you can 
do or what you have done. A committee of 
this kind would be laughed at by every labor 
union or employers' association of practical 
men. Your idea of a committee having a 
monopoly to make standards for thpse schools 
from the N E.A. or from the profession would 
be simply ridiculous. It would mean inbreed- 
ing such as would continue the present Chin- 
ese system of education in America. ^Vhat 
you wish evidently is an innocuous committee 
that would suit you, a committee that would 
not, as you say 'imperil the professional ca- 
reer of thousands of our fellow workers.* It 
is very evident that it is the career of your 
fellow workers that you are thinking of and 
not the betterment of the children who are 
under you. So long have the book men held 
sway in the council, so long has the petty 
spirit shown in the N.E.A. that it actually 
looks as if war would have to be carried on 
before the grip of all these forces could be 
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l>roken upon our educational system and some- 
thing efficient done. 

"Come now, give us some constructive rath- 
•cr than destructive criticism and we will listen 
to you. Open up your soul and help us in our 
iight for the children. Give credit, Professor. 
vthere it belongs. A hard fight is before us all 
and if we have a scrap of patriotism in us we 
will throw aside littleness and unite for pro- 
cess. 

"Yours very truly, ^ 

"C McCahthy/' 



The Work of 
the N. E. A. 
Committees. 



A Statement 
«fld an 
lavltathm. 



It is hardly necessary for 
us to remind our readers 
that our attitude toward 
school surveys has 
hitherto been objective 
. and impersonal. It will continue to be so. 
Men whose motives we may admire and 
whose sincerity we may never question 
may still do injustice to o'thers in carrying 
out the reforms that they have at heart; 
and when, as in the case of the Wisconsin 
survey, injustice is clearly revealed by the 
internal evidence of the documents pro- 
duced, we propose to hew to the line re- 
gardless of w^here the chips may fall. We 
do not believe that injustice to teachers 
and supervisors will bring justice to school 
children. It is possible that we are in 
error on this point. We Certainly stand 
open to conviction and -correction. But if 
two wrongs ever combine to make a right, 
we wish to be present at the demonstra- 
tion. 

In the meantime we cordially invite all 
who disagree with us and who are disin- 
clined to debate the matter seriously, by 
all means to unburden their souls through 
whatever form of expression most effect- 
ively eases them. If it satisfies them to ac- 
cuse us personally of timidity, backbiting, 
envy, jealousy, femininity, or any other 
uncomplimentary quality, the satisfaction 
may be freely and fearlessly indulged. We 
• shall not "talk back" — ^having other, and 
possibly equally 'good, uses for our time, 
type, and temper. If they care to charge 
us with playing the part of the heavy vil- 
lain in mysterious conspiracies and cabals, 
we shall not "retaliate in kind, — ^having 
other, and conceivably just as important, 
uses for our imagination. If it relieves 
them to doubt the value of our services to 
the cause of education, we shall not retort, 
— our own doubts on this matter being 
sometimes more poignant than theirs can 
ever be. 



But a sweeping indict- 
ment that involves the 
N.E.A., the N"ational 
Council, and, in effect, 
the entire teaching pop- 
ulation is quite another matter. As we , 
have suggested from time to time, there 
are some things about the N.E.A. that we 
do not love overwell. But these are minor 
matters, — differences of opinion . within 
the family, so to speak. One who ques- 
tions the integrity of the organization or of 
its committees and who suggests that com- 
mercialized interests have held sway in its 
councils owes it to the teaching public 
either to substantiate his charges or to 
withdraw them. Our column^ are open to 
Dr. McCarthy for either purpose. 

What the N.E.A. through its commit-, 
tees has done for vocational and other 
forms of education is already written 
large upon the pages of our educational 
history. The Report (rf the Committee of 
Ten marks a recognized epoch in the de- 
velopment of American secondary educa- 
tion. Vocational education in the high 
schools has been made administratively 
possible through the recognition of the 
elective principle and the adoption of the 
"unit'' plan of measuring credits toward 
graduation,-^two steps in educational de- 
velopment that were fundamentally in- 
fl.ueuced by the Report of the Committee 
of Thirteen. The Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Articulation of High School 
and College is destined 1x) have an even 
more pronounced effect upon vocational 
education in the secondary schools through 
its recomn[iendation that four full units of 
secondary work may be devoted to "what- 
ever work, best meets the needs of the in- 
dividual" without impairing his college 
entrance credits. And a sub-committee 
has projected a program of vocational ed- 
ucation characterized by a sanity and bal- 
ance that contrasts most refreshingly with 
the hysterical propaganda of those who 
have set themselves against the public- 
school workers. 

Does McCarthy's Other references could 
Attitude Repre- be made to N.E.A. com- 
sent the Will mittee reports that have 
of the People ? marked distinct steps in 

educational 'progress, but 
those already cited are sufficient to answer 
Dr. McCarthy's contemptuous charge of 
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puerility and self-seeking. And he. should 
remember that the work of these commit- 
tees has been financed by the voluntary 
membership fees of teachers who have 
voted the surplus of their organization's 
funds to promote, not their own welfare, 
but the welfare of the people's schools. In 
seeking a commission to construct and ap- 
ply standards of efficiency for public edu- 
cation, the people of this country may 
overlook the professional workers. In the 
light of what these workers have already 
accomplished in a constructive way and at 
their own expense, it is clear that the peo- 
ple may easily go farther and fare worse. 
And if they do go farther, we opine that 
they will soon come back to the men and 
women who have done and are doing the 
**heavy work" of education — which means 
the 'Tieavy end" of social service ; — ^a serv- 
ice rendered in terms of hard work, long 
hours, small pay, and frequently no re- 
ward beyond the consciousness of a trust 
faithfully fulfilled, a commission faith- 
fully executed. 

By all means, Dr. McCarthy, let us 
"throw aside littleness" and "let us give 
credit where it belongs." 



What a pity it is, indeed. 
Reason Versus that those who are en- 
Emotion. gaged in the promotion 

of the common good 
should spend their time and their energy 
in mutual bickerings and childish squab- 
blings when there are so many evils to up- 
root, and when united action is so abso- 
lutely essential to the solution of the com- 
plicated problems that impend. The atti- 
tude of many advocates of vocational edu- 
cation towatd public-school workers is only 
too well expressed by Dr. McCarthy's let- 
ter. In this day and age it is discouraging- 
to think that differences of opinion cannot 
exist among presumably intelligent men 
without the imputation of unworthy mo- 
tives expressed emotionally and unsup- 
ported by facts. Education is too funda- 
mental a force to be subject to control by 
men who answer argument with innuendo, 
and who cannot deal patiently and ration- 
ally with those who happen to hold diver- 
gent opinions. Reform with the "big 
stick" may be essential at times, but the 
problems of education are vastly too intri- 
cate and too significant to be meddled with 
by men whose chief recourse in controversy 
is to satire and intimidation. One fears 
that such men, if given power, might re- 
sort' to the same methods in carrying out 
their reforms. 




D 



iscussions 




THE HYGIENE OP MENTAL WORK.* 
Edward L, Thorndike 



fie*»ders. of this article should remem- 
ber that we are dealing with mental 
work — the work of the connection-sys- 
tem — not with either the work of the 
sense organs or the work of the muscles 
which so often accompanies it. This mat- 
ter is of special importance in the case 
of fatigue of the sensory and motor ap- 
paratus of the eyes. So-called "mental" 
work in schools, business and professional 
life involves reading, writing or visual 
examination of objects to such an extent 

♦Copyright 1913, by E. Ir. Thorndike. 



that the diminution of efficiency below 
what is desirable and the injuries from 
work are to a very large extent due to 
inability of the eyes to do what the mind 
requires and to overstrain of the eyes in 
the mind's service. It is well to keep 
sharply apart the means of increasing the 
efficiency of, and preventing injury from, 
purely mental work and the means of in- 
creasing the efficiency of, and preventing 
injury from, the use of the eyes. Inter- 
est, for example, rarely injures the mind, 
but may lead to very great harm to the 
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eyes. Best^ in the sense qf inactivity — 
the absence of any set task — ^may, through 
vorry, depress or irritate the mind, but 
it is almost always good for the eyes. 
The theoretical and practical problems 
connected with the use of the eyes should 
form an important topic in educational 
hygiene, but in this paper I shall not dis- 
cuss them. 

The practical application of the facts 
about mental fatigue may best be con- 
sidered under the two topics — Desirable 
Means of Increasing Efficiency, and De- 
sirable Means of Preventing Injury from 
Over-work. 

Means of Increasing Mental Efficiency, 

Boughly we may: (1) increase the or- 
ganism's mental vigor or tendency to 
mental activity; (2) decrease the resist- 
ance, the forces inhibiting work; (3) 
improve the direction and method of ac- 
tivity; and (4) relieve the mind from 
the waste of excitement and worry. 

The inner responsiveness of an animal 
to occasions for mental work is most 
economically improved by improving its 
general health. Other more direct influ- 
ences limited to the connection-system 
there may be, but the safest hope is the 
maintenance of the health of the entire 
bodily machine. Consider the abolition 
of the eflfects of indigestion, rickets, 
chorea and scJarlet fever, or of insufficient 
oxygen, food and sleep, in the case of 
children ; consider the abolition of the ef- 
fects of malaria, tuberculosis and alco- 
holism in the case of adults; consider 
even such a very minor factor as the 
•common 'cold.' 

The resistance which blocks mental 
work may be diminished by supplying in- 
terest and motive. It has been shown 
that certain kinds and amopnts of mental 
activity are maintained w^ithout external 

« 

subsidies, but much of what has to be 
done creates in the doing ennui, repul- 
sion and pain, and deprives the worker 
of various satisfiers. The worker is there- 
by impelled to decrease, intermit or aban- 
don the work. The resistances thus 
caused are not, however, inevitable, and 
curable only by rest. The same work 
done with interest does not so soon pro- 
duce ennui and repugnance. The denial 
•of certain satisfiers, such as games, con- 
Tersation or reverie, may be balanced by 



the addition of new ones, such as a money 
reward, zeal to improve, or confidence 
that the work will profit oneself and 
others. The inventor, man of science or 
poet, working a score of hours without 
rest at full efficiency, is not an exception 
to the laws of work, but an illustration 
of them. The limit of work for every 
man is elastic at the pull of interest and 
personal profit. 

As a muscle becomes anew responsive 
to the stimulus, when the toxic products 
of its contraction are washed out or neu- 
tralized, so a mental function may be 
made to continue its output by washing 
out the repugnance and need for effort 
by ^n interest, and neutralizing the pain 
of restraint by a motive. In the case of 
wise and experienced adults, it is often 
hard to thus dissolve fatigue by adding 
interests and motives; they perhaps have 
already themselves used all the available 
ones. But the rank and file have not 
thus exhausted the preventives of repug- 
nance and distraction; and children have 
hardly learned to use any of them. The 
children of a school class may work with 
doubled efficiency simply from learning 
the significance of the work to their 
wants, and associating the work with so- 
cialibility, cheerfulness and achievement. 

Since. individuals differ in their inter- 
ests, the proper distribution of the dif- 
ferent pieces of work to be performed in. 
the world will by diminishing^ resistance 
make the sum total done larger. If each 
man did the mental work for which he 
was fit and which he enjoyed, men would 
work willingly much longer than they 
now do. But if each worked only at tasks 
of real value and with the guidance of 
exact science, men could probably attain 
equal results though working far less 
than they now do. The best means of 
increasing efficiency are very simple ones' 
— ceasing to learn by roundabout and 
stupid methods what is not so and ceas- 
ing to prepare with anxiety and pain for, 
what will not occur. The time and ef- 
fort wasted upon superstitions, pedantries 
and fads of which the science of the fu- 
ture will convict us, doubtless make the 
major part of our present burden, 

One can hardly overestimate the value 
of peace and equanimity as means of in- 
creasing mental efficiency. Since noth- 
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ing is done by worry or excitement that 
cannot be done better in their absence^ 
there is nothing but gain in saving for 
achievement the time and strength now 
spent in ferment and ebullition. Too 
much of the life of home, school /indus- 
try, business, and even the professions, is 
still on a par with the war dances of 
primitive man. We need not bum down 
a house to roast a pig. 

An educated adult accustomed to men- 
tal work would rarely expect benefit from 
changing work every half-hour. Nor 
should inferences from the eflEeet of 
changing work upon a subject who reso- 
lutely does his best throughout be applied 
to the case of ordinary work in schools 
and occupations, where ennui and repul- 
sion are the factors which change is ex- 
pected to reduce. 

Means of Preuenting Injury from Over- 
work. 

A certain amount of mental work is 
healthful. The connection-system re- 
quires exercise as truly as food and rest. 
It can have too little as well as too much 
activity; and it maintains its 'tone' and 
power of resistance to mental disease bet- 
ter if a certain amount of its activity is 
Vork' in the service of remote and un- 
selfish ends, rather than 'play' for per- 
sonal and immediate gratification. 

Too much work may be injurious posi- 
tively, not only by direct mischief to the 
neurones doing the work itself, but also 
by producing in the system the states 
corresponding to over-excitement and 
worry. It may also be injurious nega- 
tively by depriving the animal of the joy, 
appetite, physical exercise, and sleep es- 
ential to health. -It may be injurious in 
the broader sense of diminishing the 
value of life, by its deprivations, of what- 
ever sort. As men and things now are, 
the direct injury intrinsically and nec- 
essarily consequent irpon mental work, 
seems to be very, very much less than that 
due to over-excitement, worry, and the 
physical, intellectual and moral depriva- 
tions. 

For over-excitement and worry from 
mental work, wise fonnation of habits is 
the preventive and cure. Mental work- 
ers should be taught that emotionality is 
not a measure of interest, that tension is 



not a measure of energy, nor over-action 
of strength, that anxiety is not a measure 
of devotion, and that peaceful absorption 
is the feeling proper to achievement. 
Having learned to judge their efficiency, 
not by how they feel, but by what they 
get done, they should practice themselves 
in casting off every weight of irrelevant 
thought or feeling, in dismissing as un- 
healthy and immoral all worry over what 
has been done, or what one cannot pre- 
vent. 

For the deprivations, the first remedies 
to be applied are healthful physical con- 
ditions, interest and motive. Proper air 
and light, proper posture and physical ex- 
ercise, enough food and sleep, and work 
whose purpose is rational, whose difficulty 
is adapted to one's powers, and whose re- 
wards are just, should bq tried before re- 
course to the abandonment of work itself. 
It is indeed doubtful' if sheer rest is the 
appropriate remedy for a hundredth part 
of the injuries that •I'esult from mental 
work in our present irrational conduct of 
it. 

However, since for many men, for a 
long time to come, mental work probably 
will be carried on with efLort against re- 
sistance, by individuals who are not prop- 
erly guarded in genera> health, it is worth 
while to inquire whether there is some 
point or stage in the course of mental 
work at which a worker should allow him- 
self, or be allowed, or perhaps required, 
to stop work. 

For the unlearned activities and those 
developing out of them in a simple en- 
vironment 0/ unconquered nature and of 
human beings unsophisticated by ideas, 
there are present certain equally un- 
learned checks to over-activity. Mental 
work beyond a: certain point produces en- 
nui, repugnance, sleepiness and pain; 
prolonged restraint from individual or 
social play produces an intense impulse 
to its gratification. In the absence of 
habits of forcing oneself to work in spite 
of present discomfort and deprivation, 
these natural checks would operate freely. 
The animal would be protected against 
over-work in the same measure that he 
was protected against starvation or over- 
feeding, by unlearned impulses. These 
would work crudely and imperfectly. 
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sometimes failing to cheek the activity 
aroused by hunger or the sex instincts, 
when rest would be preferable, and some- 
times letting him rest when continued 
Tigilance would save him. 

In the complicated environment created 
by human intellect and morals, man 
learns to neglect these natural checks- in 
favor of more remote and civilized ends, 
and is forced by fear of punishment to 
work in spite of them. They may fail to 
operate at all, temporary zeal or ' long 
habit rendering the individual immune 
to all impulses contrary to the accom- 
plishment of his work. It would per- 
haps be possible for not a single one of 
these checks to operate, no matter how 
long work continued, until the man, pos- 
sessed by zeal for the beloved achieve- 
ment, and unwarned by repugnance, 
sleepiness or pain, died cheerfully work- 
ing to the end.* 

It is for the welfare of men in the 
long run not to obey these natural checks, 
but no one simple rational cheek can be 
used to replace them. It is consequently 
impossible to find any uniform rule for 
deciding when to stop work. 'Follow 
nature,* Work as long as you can.' ^ork 
until a decrease in efficiency appears,' or 
anv other rule announced for all work- 
«rs, is bound to be wrong. It is unnec- 



essary for most workers to stop when they 
are bored and sleepy, and it is unsafe for 
some to work until they are. The best 
practical rule seems to be to .make sure 
of adequate exercise and sleep, to divide 
the balance of time reasonably between 
the duties and pleasures of life, and to 
work throughout the amount of time due 
for work, diminishing the natural checks 
so far as may be by securing proper phy- 
sical conditions, interest and motive, and 
for the rest, disregarding them. Wliat 
amount of exercise and what amount of 
sleep are adequate varies with age and 
individuality. To insure against injury, 
the allowance may be made generously. 
The essence of mental hygiene is then — 
interest for efficiency; and for protection, 

sleep. 
• 
*One inference from the mental energy 
doctrine has been that the mind is protected 
against overworking by the steady diminution 
in its efficiency as work continues. The pro- 
tection thus afforded can be only trivial. The 
protection afforded by man's original organ- 
ization, is rather the jmpulse to stop work 
outright. This impulse we can and do with- 
stand, with or without feelings of strain and 
effort The feelings of strain and effort can 
in turn be withstood, so that work may con- 
tinue long after the point at which original 
human nature would have abandoned it. And 
when it does so continue, it is maintained at 
nearly equal efficiency for a long period. 



HIGH SCHOOL CLASS MANAGEMENT X. 

H. A. Hollister 
Mathematics Continued 



As suggested in the preceding paper, 
arithmetic is the "beginner's book'' in 
mathematics. Here are acquired the first 
easy lessons in reading, writing and ele- 
mentary composition by means of this new 
"quantity language." The simple thought 
processes represented in the "operations'* 
with integers and fractions should here be- 
come habitual. Their application in con- 
nection with all ordinary interests involv- 
ing number or quantity should have 
become a fixed feature in the mental fur- 
nishing of each individual who has passed 
through this elementary stage of mathe- 
matical reactions. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
all pupils who have taken the arithmetic 
work of the ordinary elementary school 



will be infallibly perfect in the use and 
application of its principles and processes. 
There will still be need, throughout the 
high school courses in mathematics, of fre- 
quent recurrence to, if not some formal 
drill upon, some of the most fundamental 
things already studied and oft repeated. 
It is to be feared that most of our teach- 
ers of mathematics are at fault here. The 
problem is one of psychology, chiefly, al- 
though the method of presentation follows 
closely as a sequence to the laws of mental 
growth here involved. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the relative place of mathematics, quan- 
titatively, in the high school program, and 
also of the question of how much, if any, 
mathematics should be prescribed for all 
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who ; are to be permitted to graduate. It 
mast be conceded that if- there is a ground 
for difference here it is solely a psychologi- 
cal one. On this point there are the usual 
varying opinions, but, as yet, no exact data 
as a basis for any conclusive recommenda- 
.tion. Until quite recently there has been 
a very general uniformity of practice based 
on acquiescence in the rather strict fol- 
lowing of a traditional curriculum. 

Before the widening of the secondary 
program by the introduction of more num- 
erous courses in science and history, to say 
nothing of various vocational lines, mathe- 
matics held a high place. It was consid- 
ered as not second even to Latin as a 
means of disciplining the mind. In recent 
days, however, there is a marked inclina- 
tion to question the correctness of such 
an assumption, and to ask whether or not, 
for all courses not leading more Or less 
directly to the application of mathematics, 
at least part of the work heretofore pre- 
scribed may not ,be omitted in order to 
leave more time for other and more direct 
lines of preparation for sequences of an en- 
tirely different character. There are some 
who take the more extreme view and insist 
on its complete omission in many cases 
without danger of any serious loss to the 
individual. 

In order to establish anything like a re- 
liable basis for action in this situation it 
will be necessary for us to discover, if pos- 
sible, whether or not there are certain es- 
sential values t6 be realized as a result of 
training in mathematics which may not as 
readily be realized through the pursuit of 
other subjects, or which may be attained 
with greater economy, clearness or cer- 
tainty from mathematics than from any 
other source. If one attempts to answer 
such a query it will be seen that he will 
necessarily be compelled to base a conclu- 
sion favorable to the retention of some 
mathematics for all upon the relative re- 
sults attained by pupils presenting what 
might be designated as the minimum of 
mathematical ability, although otherwise 
normal. The contention of those who 
would eliminate all prescription is that in 
many if not all such cases of minimum 
mathematical ability the pupils would gain 
• a distinct advantage by devoting their en- 
tire time to other subjects. Pedagogical 
opinion seems strongly to favor the lat- 
ter view today. 



Those who insist that there are certain 
essential values inherent in mathematics 
without which the individual will, in any 
situation in life, be handicapped must base 
such an assumption on one of three or more 
possible theories. First among these is 
the theory that ability to interpret fuUy 
other forms of expression requires a 
knowledge which includes ideas of quan- 
tity, both general and specific, and also of 
space relations. For instance literature is 
full of terms expresisive of quantity ideas, 
while .the entire character of a drawing or 
a painting may frequently be expressed 
only in terms of geometry. Were one to 
set out to demonstrate that actual training 
in algebra and geometry are, for the rea- 
sons just mentioned, necessary to such in- 
terpretation, the proof of the assertion 
would not appear so easy after all. For 
the child's arithmetic should readily have 
given suflBcient experience by which to in- 
terpret general or particular ideas of quan- 
tity. Further there are few children who 
do not gain a rather wide range of knowl- 
edge of space relations in their ordinary 
experiences while at play or at work. Who 
shall say that these are not sufficient ? The 
little four-year-old child, for instance, 
who, when she saw a neighbor slip and 
fall prostrate on the ice, called out, "Oh, 
mamma ! come here ! There goes Mr. D — . 
He was perpendickiner and now be is hor- 
izonten," nad pretty definite ideas of cer- 
tain space relations although evidently de- 
ficient in the technicalities of the case. 

A second theory is that we are largely 
dependent upon algebra for a sufficiently 
thorough appreciation of symbolism. How 
about the symbolism of Mother Gooee 
Melodies, Aesop's Fables, and the picture 
words in many common figures of speech 
as a means of acquiring a ready apprecia- 
tion of symbols in expression? If we un- 
dertake to point out peculiar values in 
mathematics in this instance shall we not 
again have difficulty in disentangling them 
from the numerous other sources from 
which the ordinary individual acquires his 
conception of the place and significance of 
symbols? It is true that the symbolism of 
mathematics differs from that of literature. 
It is a symbolism of the strongly and con- 
cretely constructive mind. But this type 
of mind will usually prefer mathematics. 
To such a mind it presents no serious diffi- 
culties. 
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But the cHmax comes when the mathe- 
matics devotee infiists that pure reason- 
ing and the method of demonstrating truth 
<ian t>e had no where else as they are to be 
found and acquired by the study of alge- 
bra and geometry. Now it is not so easy 
for one reared on a* liberal intellectual diet 
of ^^mental arithmetic^' to concede all the 
honors in this case to algebra and geome- 
try. Nor can the position be maintained 
that equally good training in the ability 
to reason clearly and to demonstrate truth ^ 
may not be had quite independently of 
mathematics. History furnishes numer- 
ous striking examples of such a possibil- 
ity. Thus again ijie burden of proof cen- 
ters about this idea of comparative values 
about which we have many weighty opin- 
ions but little if any really dependable 
data. 

To leave the situation thus, you will 
say, is nothing short of mathematical ag- 
nosticism. The purpose, however, has 
been merely to call attention to the neces- 
sities of the situation. As it now appears 
we must continue to learn by slow experi- 
ence or find a method for scientifically 
demonstrating the real values in mathe- 
matics, aside from its application in the 
arts and sciences, as a subject for high 
school study. Meantime we shall find it 
necessary to agree upon some compromise 
between the two extremes in arranging the 
curricula of our schools. 

ThO' strict academic program has thus 
far insisted rather rigorously upon three 



years of mathematics, dividing this period 
equally between algebra and geometry. In 
some cases an additional half year of trig- 
onometry is also insisted upon. Following 
this is the more liberal arrangement of two 
years, one each of algebra and geometry, 
prescribed, and a third year, or an addi- 
tional year and a half offered as optional. 
In some instances an elementary course 
in general mathematics is advised as re- 
quired of all, with the regular courses 
given above as all optional. 

Out of the present confused condition 
as to what ought to prevail there seem to 
emerge certain truisms which should have 
place in arranging the mathematical re- 
quirements of the curriculum: (1) The 
unquestionable value of mathematics as 
applied in arts and sciences. (2) The un- 
certainty among pupils as to what they 
may do beyond high school. (3) The de- 
mand for economy of time to be spent in 
school. (4) The obligation to give the pu- 
pil who is normal in other respects but 
fails in mathematics a chance to advance 
in spite of this failure along lines where 
mathematics is not required in sequence. 
Certainly no one can seriously question the 
correctness of the assertion that these four 
facts must have consideration. And if 
not, then in case of even the minimum 
amount of prescribed work provision 
should somehow be made for the excep- 
tional case, — for the one who may inevi- 
tably fail in mathematics. 



VACATION COUESE AT THE UNIVERSITY OP JENA, GERMANY 

Reported by C. A, McMurry 



During the past summer the University 
of Jena celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the summer 
courses. Dr. William Rein has been for 
twenty-five years at the head of the Peda- 
gogical Department so that this anniver- 
sary was in part in honor of his twenty-five 
years' service. 

The summer school enrolled about 700 
students from all parts of Germany to- 
gether with many from foreign lands, as 
from Sweden, Russia, Greece, France, Eng- 
land, the United States, etc. Two weeks 
courses of lectures were offered in Natural 
Science, in Psychology and Physiology, in 
the Science of Religion, in Pedagogy, in 



literature, in Language, and in Education 
to Citizenship. A series of illustrated les- 
sons was presented and discussed, using 
three classes of children in the Training 
School as regular pupils. 

Many of the lectures were of a popular 
character, held in the Aula of the Univer- 
sity during the day and evenings. Several 
popular evening programs and social meet- 
ings were held, and a wholesome enthusi- 
asm was characteristic of the whole course. 

This vacation course lasted for two full 
weeks, and was an unusual opportunity 
for American teadiers to enjoy the full 
benefit of lectures and meetings at a Ger- 
man University. The spirit is very demo- 
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cratic, the good will to foreigners is 
marked, and the opportunity for cultivat- 
ing the German language, and for enjoying 
the German spirit and mode of life at their 
best is freely given. 

Dr. Bein lectured daily to a large audi- 
ence at the Aula of the University, and his 
addresses were inspiring surveys of the 
larger problems of the German educators 
from the historical standpoint. Several 
eminent professors from other German 
Universities gave important addresses dur- 
ing the two weeks. American teachers 
planning a trip to Germany during the 
summer would find two weeks spent in 
Jena during the first half of August, 
highly enjoyable arid profitable. 

Dr. Rein's First Lecture. 

Education is related to the whole life 
of the people. Whoever loves his own peo- 
ple will seek to develop them up to their 
highest stage of growth. The problem of 
civilization is that of lifting each nation 
to higher and still higher stages of devel- 
opment. ' The possibility of development 
in any nation or people is determined by 
their material surroundings and resources 
and also by their mental capacity. The 
capacity of a people for work is one meas- 
ure of its power for development. This 
ability is limited but it is also capable of 
development and expfmsion. The German 
folk has demonstrated in its history its 
greaf capacity for work. Even the Thirty 
Years' War with its fearful destruction of 
life and of property, bringing physical and 
moral degeneracy, was not able to destroy 
this capacity for labor in the German race. 
For out of the ruin of the Thirty Years' 
War the German people rose again to in- 
fluence and power. 

The study of education is carried on in 
two directions, first is the history of edu- 
cation which describes the experiences and 
ideas of those who have been engaged in 
educational work in the past and among 
different nations. It would explain in 
full the experiments, successes and fail- 
ures of teachers, and of schools, as they 
have shown themselves concretely in the 
past. It is a vast and difficult undertak- 
ing to work out such a history of educa- 
tion. Our present histories of education 
are incomplete and inadequate, because it 
is impossible for one mind to grasp the 



complexity of problems as shown in the 
general history of education. For the pur- 
pose of securing a better basis of such a 
history German scholars have begun a col- 
lection of sources and materials out of 
which to construct such a history — ^mono- 
graphs and special treatises on particular 
i)hases of educational history. This col- 
ection is known as ^'Monumenta Oerman- 
iae Paedagogica.'* This collection will 
furnish the data frotn which some large- 
minded historical thinker can develop a 
history of education. 

The second phase of education is the 
systematic, which seeks to organize the 
principles of education on the basis of ex- 
perience into a definite plan of school or- 
ganization and of school instruction. This 
systematic material naturally falls into 
two heads, first, supervisory guidance, sec- 
ond, class room instruction. 

From another point of view pedagogy, 
in its national aspects, as related to any 
particular people, may be divided into two 
parts, first, it belongs to domestic politics, 
or the internal management of political 
affairs. In this respect the state deals 
with the education of the people as a 
whole, particularly with adults. Prom this 
point of view education consists in all 
those regulations which improve the in- 
dustrial and social conditions of the peo- 
ple. Second, pedagogy in the narrower 
sense, has to do with the training of the 
young, of those who are growing up from 
infancy to maturity. This is the field of 
pedagogy proper. 

The wealth of a people consists first of 
its material or economic resources, and 
second in its ideals and spiritual resources. 
Material wealth is of such a character that 
it can be handed down from father to son 
or from mother to daughter. Ideal wealth • 
on the other hand, which consists in the 
esthetic, moral, and rdligious ideas, feel- 
ings, and experiences cannot be thus 
directly transmitted. Material wealth 
when it is divided and distributed among 
the people falls into smaller and yet small- 
er portions, but the ideal riches of a peo- 
ple are increased and enlarged the more 
they are divided and given out among the 
people. Ideal riches must be appropri- 
ated by each person for himself, by his own 
labor, and cannot be directly b^towed. 
Education deals with this higher form of 
wealth among all nations. It seeks the 
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greatest spread and increase of spiritual 
wealth among the people. This extension 
of ideals and the cooperation of many in 
educational pursuits, naturally increases 
the higher wealth of the people. * 

A certain amount of material wealth is 
needed as a basis for the development of 
ideals and of education, but a too great 
accumulation of wealth has a tendency 
towards materialism and towards a weak- 
ening of ideialB. Oftentimes, ideals are de- 
veloped under hard and cramping sur- 
roundings as in the case of Dr. Abbe who 
was the son of a factory laborer. His nar- 
row and cramping circumstances however 
could not suppress his ambition, nor his 
ideals. 

Pedagogy must set up the aim of educa- 
tion, set the goal which determines all 
secondary processes. One might think 
that it is easy to set up that aim, because 
it is already determined by religion, and 
by the idea of citizenship. But the mat- 
ter is by no means so simple. It is in fact 
extremely diflBcult and complicated. One's 
aim in education depends entirely upon 
one's general view of the world. .It is not 
grounded upon any particular philosophy, 
nor is it based upon any purely intellect- 
ual point of view. For knowledge alone 
is not sufficient. It is based more upon 
our knowledge of human nature as a whole 
including the emotional life, the life of 
feeling and of instinct. We cannot intel- 
lectually grasp the whole of human im- 
pulse. There remains in human nature a 
certain important 'residuum. This is a 
matter of faith, of deeper feeling and con- 
viction. This element of faith, brings in- 
to education some doubt and uncertainty, 
because we do not grasp and cannot ex- 
press the deeper aspects of human nature 
as found' in esthetic and emotional life. 
The aim of education must be fundamen- 
tally ethical and is founded upon an 
esthetic interpretation of the world which 
is also profoundly ethical, as conceived by 
Hcrbart. 

The second great question in education 
is this, how far or to what extent can the 
child be shaped and molded by education, 
or to what extent has the child a capacity 



for being educated, that is, plasticity to 
educational influences. This is a deep 
psychological question about which much 
. dispute has arisen. Psycholo^ must fur- 
nifiui the answer to this question, and we 
may assume that we possess such a psy- 
chology, based upon experience and upon 
intuition. It is the function of both em- 
perical and speculative psychology to clear 
up the ground and establish a safe founda- 
tion for pedagogy. There are indeed two 
opposing tendencies; first, those who 
would make all psychology materialistic 
and who deny the immaterial soul, and 
second, those who find in the human be- 
ing the spiritual centre which dominates 
the material. 

The third great question is this: Is 
education individualistic or socialistic? 
That is, does it proceed from the idea of 
the freedom, the independence of the iiv- 
dividual, or of the dependence and sub- 
ordination of the individual to the social 
whole? The ancient world brought the 
individual into complete subservience to 
the social body, the state which is to or- 
ganize society. The individual must be 
educated for the benefit of the state. 
Christianity on the other hand introduced 
the idea of individualism, of the supreme 
worth of the individual human soul. The 
right of the individual to a complete de- 
velopment was asserted. It was necessary 
that this point of view should be strongly 
asserted. In modem times it was reaf- 
firmed, in a most vigorous way, by Bous- 
seau, who felt most keenly that the indi- 
vidual, in French, civilization, was being 
sacrificed and that society, as such, was 
corrupt. But both points of view are nec- 
essary, nor, in the larger sense, are they 
antagonistic. The best development of the 
individual will contribute to the best de- 
velopment of the state. That state will 
be tiie strongest which haa the greatest 
number of completely developed individ- 
uals. In Pestalozzi we find, to a consid- 
erable degree, a synthesis of these two 
points of view. It is the function of peda^ 
gogy to take the broader view which will 
produce a synthesis of these two stand- 
points. 
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PINAL EEPORT OP THE COMMITTEE OP THE ILLINOIS SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS' CLUB TO* INVESTIGATE SEX EDUCATION * 



W. T. Oalloway, Chairman 



1. Introduction. 



A year ago your committee made a re- 
port of conditions now obtaining in re- 
spect to Sex Education. President David 
Pelmley reported the attitude of the prin- 
cipal Normal schools of the country, and 
T. W. Galloway that of a representative 
group of principals, teachers, and city and 
county superintendents. 

About 25 per cent of the Normal 
schools are trying to meet the question 
squarely; about 25 per cent are receptive 
on the matter, but doing nothing; and 
the remainder seem largely indifferent or 
hostile. 

Among the Illinois educators about 80 
per cent feel that there is here a definite 
task for the schools, in connection with 
the home. Some 60 per cent, however, re- 
port that they axe as yet doing nothing 
either for the parents, the teachers, or the 
pupils. The remainder are holding oc- 
casional meetings for parents, conferences 
of teachers, or giving some individual 
(or occasionally group) instruction to pu- 
pils. Practically all indicated the feel- 
ing that teachers' institutes, normal 
schools, and departments of education 
should give formal instruction to teach- 
ers, in file effort to fit them to approach 
the general problem with intelligence. 

2. Points about which there peems some 
general agreement. 

a. That present parents need stimula- 
ti(m and information which will bring 
them to do whatever is possible to give 
their children the necessary knowledge, 
the proper attitudes, and right habits in 
respect to sex. The most hopeful ave- 
nues for securing this are mothers' clubs, 
parents and teachers' organizations, etc. 

b. The teacher is one of the chief agen- 
cies thru which this information and stim- 
ulus must come to the parents. This for 
various apparent reasons. 

c. The teacher needs special instruction 
both as to fact and to method in order to 

♦This report will be presented at the Spring 
meeting of the Illinois Schoolmasters^ Club. 
The committee consists of T. W. Galloway, 
Chm., Decatur, President David Felmley, Nor- 
mal, and Supt. W. W. Ernest, Champaign. 



do his work fittingly. This help must 
come to the teacher chiefly thru the teach- 
'ers' institutes, the normal schools, the col- 
leges and universities. These agencies 
therefore should study the problem and 
make an intelligent effort to meet the 
needs of the teachers. 

3. The Question of Direct Sex Educor- 
tion in the Grades and in the High 
School. 

This is really the question we have set 
out to investigate, and your committee 
realizes that it is in large measure a de- 
batable question. Practical steps here 
must be slow, sane, carefully experiment- 
al. We feel however that we wish to make 
a few observations to reassure those who 
may imagine that the proposal has a fatal 
narrowness and lack of perspective 

a. We do not understand that this 
movement merely involves the statement 
to the growing child of a few biological 
and physiological facts relating to indi- 
vidual and social sex phenomena. This 
alone has little or no final value to him. 
It is, to be sure, something for the child 
to know properly and at the right time 
some of the more important facts of his 
developnoent, as free as possible f r(Mn vul- 
gar and suggestive connotations; it is 
something to know the chief dangers that 
confront him; but the movement for this 
piece of educational. service is quite a good 
deal more vital and inclusive than either 
or both of these. 

b. The problem is rather to inter-fuse, 
in whatever may seem desirable or neces- 
sary in the facts of sex and repit>duction, 
0*22 we as a race have found useful in se- 
curing proper respect for the functions in- 
volved, and wortiiy and effective inhibi- 
tions upon their abuse or perversion. 
Among these inhibitions are right atti- 
tudes of mind, habits, respect tor social 
conventions, right ideals, ethical stand- 
ards of life, etc. These are in some way 
to be made effective in the individual Ufe. 
Everything in our school curriculum that 
leads in this direction is sex-education. 
This includes the use of biology, of physi- 
ology, of psychology, or sociology, of his- 
tory, of ethics and morals, and religion. 
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It includes the idea that we shall reinforce 
sex standards by a consciously purposive 
use of all these things. It means that we 
shall dwell at the proper time on the hia* 
toric meaning ana development of such 
human ideas as chivalry, protection of the 
weaky respect for women, regard for pur- 
ity, the justice of the single standard for 
men and women with respect to sex. It 
means that we shall try to see that the 
youth assimilates these things, and in a 
vital way relates all that he discovers of 
individual or social morals to hid own 
problems. The great bulk of this instruc- 
tion when it comes to be given in a proper 
way will very likely not be called nor 
thought of as sex instruction at all ; but it 
will be none the less so. The teachers 
who handle any of these subjects need 
however to come to understand their rela- 
tion to the problem of developing inhibi- 
tions to this, — one of the most imperious 
impulses of the race. They need to use 
more consciously and purposively, and 
consequently more scientifically, this cor- 
related matter for the ends indicated. Sex 
education is not merely the giving of in- 
formation about biological sex phenom- 
ena; it is building up personality at ev- 
ery point that may contribute to sane and 
high ideals and habits of sex behavior. 

c. We believe that a program can* be 
worked out which will include the home, 
the school^, and the various other social 
organizations for human betterment, and 
that there are aspects of the question 
which can properly be dealt with at every 
step. It is not at all necessary that the 
child shall condeive all this as sex-in- 
struction; but the parent and teacher 
should so consider it. 

d. We believe that most of the work 
done by teachers in the grades should be 
chiefly of this incidental and indirect 
kind. For the present, at least, we feel 
that the direct teaching about human sex 
and rep^duction itself during these early 
years, should be done by the parent if pos- 
sible. If it is done by the teacher it 
should be individual rather than in class. 

4, The Time and Manner of the In- 
atruction. 

Your committee offers the following 
suggestions for your consideration, recog- 
nizing that they are merely tentative, — 
subject to change as experience shall 
guide. 



The divisions of the child life suggest- 
ed below are not necessarily in harmony 
with the technical divisions of- the psy- 
chologist. But it is believed that they 
will accord in general with the progress 
of ^he child in his own intellectual and 
sex development; with the transitions in 
his social life in the home, to school, to 
high school, and the like ; with the chang- 
ing age, sex, and character of his compan- 
ions with his enlarging reading, and the 
like. 

I. The Early Stage: From birth to 4 
or 5 years. 

(a) The Teacher — ^Without any doubt 
this should be the mother. 

(b) Spirit and purpose for the period — 
All ihat can be done is merely anticipa- 
tory, protective, and formative of good 
habits. 

(c) Content and matter — Cleanliness 
and care of parts ; habits of keeping hands 
and attention off the organs; no differen- 
tiation of sex matters from other mat- 
ters ; use of proper, refined terms and not 
vulgar nicknames, for thw pelvic organs 
and processes. 

(d) Remarks — Any unnecessary sense 
of shame or embarrassment about such 
matters should be avoided. This does not 
mean that the child is to be encouraged 
to tak freely of tliese thinjrs to strangers. 
They are family matters, to be treated 
freely among the family ; but not men- 
tioned to strangers because they are priv- 
ate affairs. 

II. The Early Stage : from 4 /o 6 or T 
years, 

(a) The teacher — The mother, supple- 
mented by kindergarten or primary teach- 
er. 

(b) The spirit and purpose — A frank 
meeting of tiie natural questions of the 
curious child in such a way as to avoid 
a sense of shame or a cessation of confi- 
dence in his teachers; to arouse a sense 
of reverent wonder at the mysteries of life, 
and a feeling of the sacredness of the 
body. 

(c) Content and matter — As in the 
former period; also the general facts of 
reproduction in the animals best known 
to the child, — as chickens, mammal pets, 
man; where the baby animals and baby 
human beings come from. 

(d) Remarks as to manner, etc. — The 
questions of the child should be answered 
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frankly, meeting the intellectual heeds of 
the child just so far as they axe felt; the 
information about reproduction should 
not be abstract generalizations, but should 
be related to the child, — ^as his chickens, 
his kittens, babies of his own acquaint- 
ances. Broad generalizations are not usu- 
ally necessary. If this period is properly 
dealt with, much of the vicious informa- 
tion may be anticipated and rendered less 
harmful. The average child learns more 
during these years than at any other per- 
iod of equal length of its life. Much will 
be gained if the sex facts can take their 
place normally in this new knowledge. 

III. The Prepubertal Stage: from 7 
to 10 or 1,1. 

(a) The Teacher — ^Parents and all the 
teachers. The parent is still in better 
position to do ihe work, if possessed of 
the necessary knowledge; but all possible 
agencies need to be used during IJiis and 
the next period. 

(b) Spirit and purpose — To secure 
good habits, as in preceding periods; 
watchfulness, on the part of all, that the 
child be kept weir nourished and be well 
supplied with physical exercise in which 
he is interested, — ^be kept busy and the 
surplus physical energy be used up. Keep 
vacant time full of good books, good play 
and good companions. Ideals of strong, 
healthy bodies should be formed. 

(c) Content and matter — Somewhat' as 
in former period but may be extended. 
The direct sex-teaching is at its minimum 
in this stage. The most of the teaching 
should be indirect and connected with 
health of body. In especially precocious 
children some of the precautionary teach- 
ing of the next stage may be given. 

(d) Remarks as to manner, etc. — Chil- 
dren of this age, who have been taught 
properly will have their curiosity satis- 
fied with respect to the first mysteries that 
have raised questions in their minds. If 
this has been done properly and not evas- 
ively, it will tend to keep their mind ofif 
matters of sex. They are not yet stirred 
up with their own sex development, and 
normally at this age they are little con- 
cerned with its questions. Boys are inter- 
ested chiefly to play with other boys. They 
want to be big men. They are not usually 
attracted much to the girls. The manner 
of approaching them should be thru these 
physical ambitions. Boys of this age 



should be taught of the fine bodily and 
mental traits of strong men ; and the girls 
of the normal and vitally attractive traits 
of womanhood. All of this should be quite 
indirect and incidental, letting them dis- 
cover, pick it up, and imitate under the 
spur of their own ambitions and admira- 
tions. A series of measurements of a 
bo/s chest, and thigh, and biceps thru 
these years, with suggestions that he is 
above normal here or not up to standard 
there, and how to remedy matters, will 
lay the foundations of pride in his own 
bodily future that may keep him from var- 
ious dissipations later. 

IV. The Pubertal State : from 10 or 11 
to 14 or 15. 

(a) Teachers — For the girls: the moth- 
er, or some close woman teacher (school 
or Sunday school). 

For the boys ; the father or mature per- 
sonal friend, teacher, athletic director, 
etc. 

Teachers at this age need to be very in- 
timate and close personally, and capable 
of giving exact and reliable information 
without arousing embarrassment or antag- 
onism, and without over-emphasis. 

(b) Purpose and spirit — To secure 
mental preparation for the sexual changes 
that come to the body, mind, and moreds; 
to guard against the temptations to dwell 
on licentious mental pictures and ideas, or 
to indulge in experiments with the organs 
and in secret self -abuse; to stimulate and 
spiritualize the tremendous impulses of 
sex, and to transform them into sound 
ideals and habits of self-controlled sex 
conduct. 

(c) Content and matter — The elemen- 
tary facts of reproduction and sex in or- 
ganisms, and the changes that come in 
human beings at puberty; the facts con- 
cerning seminal emissions, menstruation, 
etc. — their naturalness, their meaning, 
and the methods of self -care that are nec- 
essary to prevent unnaturalness and harm 
from them ; the bodily value of sex health 
in later life; the mental and passional 
characteristics of this period quite as 
much as those of the body ; definite warn- 
ings with sound reasons (but not over- 
stressed) against masturbation; the phys- 
iological connection of all these conditions 
and changes with genuine, fine manhood 
and womanhood; examples of diivalrous 
attitude of men toward women and the 
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meaning of it (preparatory to the next 
stage where this motive of chivalry must 
function to strengthen self-restraint in 
young men) ; beginning of purity ideals 
and standards in relation to girls, and the 
reasons why these 'standards are sound for 
human beings; nature study, biology, 
physiology, and religion. 

(d) Remarks as to manner, etc. — ^A 
division of labor is called for in this per- 
iod. Some of the above instruction can 
best come f rorti the parent or close friend. 
Other of it can better come in the school 
room, in the Sunday School class, in the 
gymnasium talk, or . elsewhere. Some- 
tunes it is direct teaching, sometimes it 
ought to be very incidental to the general 
teaching. A little examination of the 
above list of topics, in the light of this 
suggestion, will readily reveal the general 
division of the work that will usually meet 
the needs best. The school courses in na- 
ture study, physiology and biology ought 
to furnish the big foundation in informa- 
tion. These teachings are authoritative, 
and in large degree impersonal. For this 
reason they strengthen greatly the more * 
individual work of the 'parents and per- 
sonal advisers. This is a tremendously 
important age, and the sex yearnings are 
not to be ignored or suppressed, but are to 
be organized and directed so that their 
energy may be'used to drive the child into 
sound attitudes and courses of activity. 

V. Post-Pubertal or Late Adolescent 
Stage: from 15 to 18 or 20 years. 

(a) Teachers — High school and college 
teachers, parents if well informed, minis- 
ters, physicians, athletic directors, and 
books. 

(b) Attitude and purpose — To fill the 
life with high purposes, ideals, and ambi- 
tions which will absorb the thought, 
(Strength, and purposes ; to give the begin- 
ning, at least, of personal vision as to how 
these ambitions are to be carried out and 
a conception of the personal qualities 
which alone will tring full success; to de- 
velop further and finer sense of respect 
for self and for others which will tend to 
inhibit low actions; to enlarge the sense 
of chivalry in boys and their admiration 
for chastity in girls; to stimulate interest 
in life, its possibilities, its work, its oppor- 
tunities; to make very real the effects on 
all concerned of improper sex relations; to 
convince of the futility of the weakling in 



the struggle for any sort of success that 
counts; to utilize the love motive, which 
is large in most youths of this age, in or- 
der to inhibit improper sex-conduct; to 
form and to appeal to religious ideals and 
motives for ike same purpose. 

(c) Content and matter — ^Meaning of 
love, marriage, and the home, and the 
progress made in human history in the 
purification of it; the racial value of this 
as compared with general indulgence; the 
facts of prostitution and of the venereal 
diseases as they bear on health and per- 
sonality; the value of purity as a personal 
asset to the individual ; the obligation of- 
purity assumed by young men and young 
women alike in marriage; the iniquity of 
the "double standard,*^ and the duty of 
young women in insisting that men shall 
have the same standard of sex conduct 
which women practice; eugenics, and its 
biological foundations. 

(i\) Remarks as to manner, etc. — ^This 

is the first period in which, in anjrthing 
like normal conditionsy there is much dan- 
ger of young men indulging in illicit sex- 
ual intercourse. A wholesome fear to pro- 
pose such a thing will ordinarily deter him 
ftom soliciting this in the earlier years. 
On the part of normal girls, the dangers 
lie chiefly jin an ignorant forwardness 
which will overcome this natural fear 

« 

on the part of companions of their own 
age, or in being, for the same or other 
reasons, exposed to advances on the part 
of older men. 

The manner of imparting the informa- 
tion and ideals suggested above should be 
such as to leave no possible ground for a 
girl exposing herself to danger by break- 
ing over the boundaries of ladylike con- 
duct ; and should make it just aa difficult 
as possible for a young man to take ad- 
vantage of such a lapse. 

After all is said, assuming that infor- 
mation respecting sex and sex-relations is 
wholesome and accurate, we believe, that 
high standards of modesty, and womanly 
virtue in girls, and the chivalrous respect 
for these in women, on the part of the 
young man, will do more to bring self- 
control to men than fear of disease or any 
of the abnormal outgrowths of sex-indul- 
gence. Many have observed that a chival- 
rous wish to protect women and to keep 
them pure, together with the feeling of 
obligation to be just as pure ajs he wishes 
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his sister or his wife to be, will do more 
than any other thing to tide a young man 
safely over this period of life. 

If this can be coupled with and intensi- 
fied by strong personal, moral and relig- 
ious convictions, this is the crowning of a 
very strong line of teaching. 

Summary — ^A little attention to the 
foregoing suggestions will reveal tiie fact 
that the course of instruction is progres- 
sive toward higher and higher t^pes of 
knowledge, and the motives to which ap- 
peal is made are of a more and more lofty 
sort. It should be, remembered by teach- 
ers that it is often possible to use in small 
degree qualities and motives before the 



period in which they function most fully. 
For example, the religious motive seems 
to reach its climax in late adolescence. 
Yet it is possible to use it in some degree 
before this time. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that we do not prematurely stress 
these higher motives in our treatment of 
the child. This is often disastrous both 
to the character of the religion (or othqr 
quality) and to its effects in furnishing 
sex-control. The point to be kept in mind 
at every step is that the instruction should 
be graded as completely as possible to the 
child^s mental capabilities, to his emo- 
tional development, and to his sex needs, 
both individual and social. 



UiNMYGIENIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Abstract op Addrbss Bbporb the Fourth International Congress 

OP School Hygiene 

H. W. Hurt 



Chance — though mathematical in it& 
fatalism, is a poor conserver of health. 
Guesses are unreliable hygienic measures. 

Yet with over 80 per cent of our stud- 
ents in, precarious physical condition — 
the organization of their day's life has 
never been subjected to scientific scrutiny. 
Pure chance — tempered only by personal 
whims andi traditions — has guided the 
educator in the organization of the pro- 
gramme from primary to university. 
The average school of all grades, pays 
less attention to the hygienic welfare of 
its students than an intelligent farmer 
gives to his hogs. Buildings are built by 
people ignorant of heating, ventilating 
and lighting hygiene — while the organiza- 
tion of the program to combat fatigue and 
waste of nerve force is almost unheard 
of. The daily routine of a good dairy 
cow is more scientifically planned. In 
discussing this somewhat pioneer field it 
shall be my purpose to attempt to awaken 
interest and provoke thought and inves- 
tigation, rather than to attempt to dog- 
matically settle the problems raised. 

(1) How much of school work may 
the teacher justly assign and eicpect erf 
his averasre students at different ages or 
grades. Undoubtedly our psychology of 
individual differences reveals most strik- 
ingly those elements due to maturity. 



The old Jewish Talmud proverb said to 
load the student like an ox. Today we 
stress more the necessity for opportunity 
for expression of the primitive sociologi- 
cal traits. We must have play. Where 
is the happy mean ? The best work is that 
with the most play in it, and the best 
play, that with the most work in it. Un- 
der the guise of enjoyment an enormous 
volume of work may be done. Here the 
good German psychology of spontaneous 
interest plays a conspicuous part, but 
where will the elements of nervous fati- 
gue demand the imposing of limits? 
Should a freshman in high school and a 
senior in college be assigned the same 
volume of work? We have certain tradi- 
tions which demand of the former twenty 
recitations per week and of the latter 
from 15 to 18 per week — ^while 'tis true 
in the latter the term of his sentence 
demands a longer imprisonment in the 
lecture room. Those who have had an 
opportunity of an unhurried and exten- 
sive inspection of the German schools 
have found -everywhere the complaint of 
over burdening in the higher schools 
which is voiced here in a paper by a Ger- 
man '"Kollege." In like manner, how- 
many hours of instruction may an insti- 
tution expect of its teachers? My col- 
lege instructors averaged 12.3 semester 
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hours per week last year — ^yet some insti- 
tutions of assnmedly college grade re- 
quire 27 to 30. In what subjects must 
the hours be decreased? Where is the 
real efficiency limits or is tbelre any? 

(2) Is there any most effective se- 
quence of subjects? Of course we have 
our own prejudices and opinions, but can 
we defend our position ? Should the day 
be started with mathematics or history — 
athletics or language? Should the se- 
quences be correlated or contrastive? Or 
does it make no difference with our men- ^ 
tal ^'pabulum*' whether we t«ike soup first 
or last? Given a physically imperfect, 
neurotic, mal-nurtured group— should not 
their energies be scientifically conserved? 

(3) In this connection what are the 
facts about single and double sessions? 
Is it too fatiguing to concentrate the 
day's recitations into the earlier hours? 
Or assuming proper adjustment of the 
noon interval, is it better to prolong the 
school day? It is a well known fact of 
microscopic anatomy that a nerve cell 
taken aftei^ a day's fatiguing use is en- 
tirely different from one taken for obser- 
vation following a night's rest. The differ- 
ence can be easily seen in the plumpness 
of the rested cell as contrasted with the 
shrivelled fatigued one. The afternoon 
work therefore is done under unfavorable 
conditions unless the noon interval be 
sufficient to repair the waste. Of the 
possibility of this, I have grave doubt. 
My own experience and instinct favor the 
morning hours — ^the single session, but 
what are the actual average physiological 
facts ? 

(4) Properly to organize a program, it 
is essential that the differences of our 
dietitians be peaceably settled so as to/ 
answer the questions of the WHEN and 
the WHAT of the heavy meal question? 
When, if ever, should the HEAVY 
MEAL of the day occur? Personally, I 
eat no breakfast — ^thus having an 18 hour 
fast daily, the other meals are about equal 
and I usually work until about midnight 
and enjoy unusual physical vigor. How- 
ever such a program would kill many peo- 
ple. Hence it is important that as edu- 
cators we receive definite dietetic princi- 
ples to act, at least, as limits to our daily 
practice. Does such a heavy meal (and 



most families for reason of labor have 
one) interfere more with afternocm re- 
citations or evening study? Or should 
a student eat lighter meals at more fre- 
quent intervals? Is emptiness of the 
stomach (which we call hunger) worse 
for mental work than the presence of 
food in the digestive tracts? This field 
of meals and efficiency must receive care- 
ful scrutiny especially for our colleges 
where the living conditions are under 
some measure of control. 

(5) When should intervals or lulls or 
change of work (which is said to be rest) 
occur? Is the Prussian plan of hour per- 
iods — ^three-fourths recitation or lecture^ 
one-fourth relaxation — ^justifiable? Or is 
the five minutes for change of classes in 
high school sufficient? How long should 
the periods be at different stages of 
growth ? ' True, custom — that most im* 
placable of tyrants — has crystallized usage 
into a semblance of theory, but where 
are we as regards what is hygienically 
best for the student? How rapidly can 
the blood under average school conditions 
remove the sarcolactic acid and other 
waste products of nerve cell activity and 
provide new fuel? 

(6) In the schools which are organized 
on the double session plan — which of ap- 
parent necessity includes all American 
colleges — the average time allotted for 
lunch or noon meal ranges something 
over one hour. It means a mad rush 
homeward — ^a rapid swallowing of half 
masticated food — torpor and heaviness 
thereafter. That an excess of blood in 
the brain is essential to concentrated 
thought processes is well known. Prob- 
ably many of you have personally con- 
ducted or watched a blood-weight experi- 
ment. You have seen a man balanced 
accurately on a board supported on a ful- 
crim at its center of gravity. Some ques- 
tions calling for thought has been asked 
and instantly you have seen the *Tiead 
end" of your balance drop. Under nor- 
mal conditions about one-fifth of the blood 
of the body passes through the brain. 
Now picture this situation. The diges- 
tive tracts filled with food demanding an 
excess of blood volume and pressure for 
its proper digestion. In this condition 
(and with the food poorly masticated,, 
hence requiring longer period for diges- 
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tion) the school lad rushes to his one or 
one-thirty class arriving in the nick of 
time. Here the teacher struggles with 
the sleepy, groggy class. The anemic 
condition of the brain and the consequent 
poor drainage of waste bring on actual in- 
sulation and sleep. Is the boy to be 
blamed or the system, or the lack of it? 
In the institution I have the honor to 
represent as president — Lombard college, 
Oalesburg, Illinois, — I have tried to com- 
bat this anomalous condition by concen- 
trating all possible work in the morning 
hours and for that left over, demanding 
that a two hour interval divide the last 
morning work from the first afternoon 
classes. I have done this in order to give 
more nearly the proper reaction time for 
the heavy part of digestion. The im- 
provement in mental alertness has been 
so pronounced as to justify the continu- 
ance of the plan. I am intensely inter- 



ested in the physical well-being of my 
students. The strong body is a sine qua 
non. In addition to the medical inspec- 
tion by men and women physicians, the 
oversight of the students by different 
physical directors — ^I have employed a 
skilled dietitian to secure effective food 
values and have provided time for their 
digestion. With these and a score of 
other desirable measures I feel the need 
of all possible ^light" on hygienic mat- 
ters and hence have brought a few vital 
problems before you possibly to provoke 
thought and investigation. I hope that 
the next year's Congress will bring forth 
papers reporting to us questionnaires and 
psychological testings of some of these 
problems thus making possible less human 
waste and more effective school life and 
through these a more useful and intelli- 
gent citizenship. 



COURSE IN VOCATIONAL DISCOVERY FOR THE EIGHTH GRADE 

B, D, Remy. 



No one subject has been given more 
space in educational papers and in educa- 
tional discussions during the last few 
years than vocational education. Every- 
where throughout the country there has 
seemed to come a recognition of the neces- 
sity for more definite preparation of the 
young for the earning side of living. In 
connection with this movement for specific 
training for one's life work has developed 
the recognition for the need of direction in 
the discovery of fitness of individuals for 
occupations. The many misfits in all 
kinds of occupations, the consequent dis- 
satisfaction of these individuals, and their 
tendency to change repeatedly in an en- 
deavor to find employment suited to their 
nature and ability has led to the establish- 
ing of vocation bureaus in some cities, es- 
pecially in the eastern part of the United 
States. These have usually been develop- 
ments of some attempt on the part of the 
public schools to meet the need of their 
pupils in the direction of selecting their 
life work. 

These conditions have led educators to 
•consider the advisability of helping boys 
and girls while members of the school to a 
<»onsideration of the vocations. This de- 



sire and the desire to make the schools 
more nearly serve the interests of all of 
the children and to serve more effectively 
all the needs of the children led the Su- 
perintendent and the Board of Education 
of the Decatur schools to inaugurate a 
course in 'Vocational Discovery" for the 
eighth grade pupils. 

This course was placed in my hands as 
Principal of the Grammar Grade Depart- 
mental School for development. The Board 
and Superintendent gave me complete 
freedom in planning and executing it. In 
the beginnincf Superintendent Wilson fur- 
nished me as much information as had 
been accumulated concerning the voca- 
tional opportunities offered in Decatur, 
and also a considerable amount of infor- 
mation concerning the groups of pupils, 
the general economic status of the com- 
munity and educational ideals of the peo- 
ple. In this connection he placed in my 
hands an accumulation of materials which 
he had used in a similar course for high 
school seniors several years ago. A num- 
ber of books bearing on the general field 
of vocations were also placed at my dis- 
posal. 

A study of the bibliography of the whole 
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€ubject of vocations and to examination 
of the local library revealed the fact that 
practically all the materials produced 
along this line have been written for more 
mature people than eighth grade boys and 
^irls. This made neci^ssary a course 
largely of the lecture— discussion — ques- 
tion ^pe with such assigned reading as 
fell within the grasp of pupils of this age 
■and such reports as the available material 
made possible. 

As a basis for thinking about the occu- 
pations of today and the necessary prepa- 
ration for the same^ each pupil was asked 
to prepare a short paper upon '^Living 
Conditions Today Compared with Living 
Conditions a Century Ago/^ Very defi- 
nite assignments of historical reading were 
given them for the securing of the data 
for this paper. In connection with the 
discussion of these papers the attention of 
the boys and girls was focused on the com- 
plete change in the industrial life of this 
age from that of a century ago. 

Each pupil was asked to bring to class 
a list of inventions which he believed had 
been most instrumental in bringing about 
the changed industrial conditions. He was 
to show good reason why he had selected a 
certain list rather than others. The dis- 
cussion of these inventions together with 
the discussion of their papers above men- 
tioned served to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the lives which they must enter as 
earners and the lives their forefathers en- 
tered as earners. 

We followed this with a discussion of 
the necessities, conveniences, and luxuries 
of life and the conditions necessary for ob- 
taining them. They readily observed the 
change that has taken place in increased 
variety of materials consumed. They were 
also impressed with the fact that many 
conveniences of a few decades ago are now 
recognized as the necessities of life and 
that many other things regarded as luxur- 
ies a generation ago are now classed as 
conveniences. 

We then took up the discussion of the 
necessity for labor on the part of every 
individual and the kinds of labor from the 
point of view of the individual — as physi- 
cal labor, mental labor and the varying 
proportions of physical and mental in 
combination. 

The fields of labor as classified in the 
U. S. census reports were next studied. In 
considering these occupations we entered 



into the divisions and subdivisions only 
enough to show the multitude of special 
pieces of work performed by . differently 
prepared persons. The specialized condi- 
tion of every occupation was emphasized. 
Local illustrations with which the pupils 
were entirely familiar were used to make 
clear the extreme subdivision of every oc- 
cupation. It was also shown that a prepa- 
ration for some highly specialized portion 
of an occupation very often limited the in- 
dividual to that particular portion with 
very little opportunity to know the whole 
occupation. 

In connection with this part of the work 
pupils were asked to read and report for 
class discussion selected chapters in Mar- 
den's "Choosing a Career'^ which devotes 
a chapter to eadi of the most common oc- 
cupations. Also, the whole series of bulle- 
tins published by the Boston Vocation 
Bureau were assigned to the class accord- 
ing to their individual desires. In their 
selection of these I discovered their pres- 
ent inclination toward an occupation. 

It is true these bulletins did not give 
them the knowledge of the industrial op- 
portunities of our own community but in- 
formation from a far distant city. But 
much of the information was valuable in 
that it showed the requireinents for en- 
tering, the conditions of promotion, and 
the individual characteristics necessary 
for the largest measure of success. The 
statistical tables gave them an idea of the 
proportions of men and women in these 
industries and the rapid increase in the 
proportion of women used in all of these 
occupations. 

Some time was given to the study of a 
portion of Parson's "Choosing an Occupa- 
tion'' — particularly the chapter on "Fun- 
damentals Applicable to all Occupations." 
This, I think, was an especially helpful 
part of the work as it is a consideration 
of the characteristics and qualities desir- 
able in every one for any occupation. Each 
of the sixteen fundamentals was discussed 
briefiy and illustrated by indicating how 
it was essential to success in various occu- 
pations. 

The meaning of the term "success" was 
considered. In this the pupils were led to 
see the lower and higher aims set by dif- 
ferent individuals for attainment in their 
life work. An endeavor was made, and 
met with response from them, to have 
them see that many of the most successful 
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peaple in various occupations did not have 
money or wealth as the end of their ambi- 
tion but the achievement of some perma- 
nant good to society was the inspiring 
goal. Illustrations from 'Taptains of In- 
dustry** were used to make concrete this 
part of the work. The pupils did the 
reading as a part of the school course of 
reading. 

Questionaires were given the pupils 
along two lines to secure information as 
a basis for adviee. One dealt with their 
education ; the other with their knowledge 
of, and relations to, the occupations. 

The education questionaire sought the 
following information : 1. Time and place 
of securing education. 2, Present prefer- 
ences as to subjects of study and reasons 
for likes and dislikes. 3. Desires for ad- 
vanced education. 4. Beading pursued 
outside of school with names of several 
books read recently. 5. Play and forms of 
entertainment most enjoyed. 6. Work un- 
dertaken on own initiative. 

The occupation questionaire asked for 
two things : 1. The occupation of parent 
and the contact of pupil with the parent 
in that occupation; the amount of infor- 
mation received and how received concern- 
ing it. 2. The occupation they were defi- 
nitely planning to enter, or if none had 
been selected, the ones they were most in- 
terested in with reasons for the interest. 

I had two purposes in mind in asking 
these questions. The one mentioned above 
— securing information as a basis for ad- 
vice — and the other to get them to think 
over the vocational knowledge actually in 
their possession or within their reach, and 
also to ind\ice them to think toward the 
future concerning their desires, abilities 
and interests as to a vocation. 

These questionaires were not given them 
at the beginning of the course but after 
we had been working long enough for them 
to understand the questions and the im- 
portance of them. I was much pleased 
with the earnestness manifested in answer- 
ing the questions. They seemed to feel 
very desirous of giving accurate informa- 
tion and were free in asking question con- 
cerning the meaning of some of the ques- 
tions. 

. The closing part of the course was an 
interpretation of the high school course of 
study. This is composed of ten groups of 
study and the pupils elect by groups. Since 
about 130 of the 155 in this group of pu- 



pils had already decided to enter high 
school we gave several recitation hours to 
the explanation of the various groups of 
studies, combinations of the required, elec- 
tive and optional subjects and the meaning 
and aim of each group. They revealed by 
their questions the great need for this sort 
of direction. Too often such elections are 
made without the meaning of all of the 
subjects of a group being clear and some- 
times with little consideration of the rela- 
tion of the group to the life intentions of 
the individual. Again and again was this 
question asked, "Which course do you 
think I should enter?** This was always 
answered in light of the pupil*8 life aim. 
Thus I was able to emphasize that each 
one should be entering some course for 
some purpose either immediate or remote* 
Those who expected to complete high 
school and go on to college asked fewer 
questions than those who expected only to 
complete the high school course. AlsO' 
those who expected to take only a part of 
the high school course asked more ques- 
tions than the others, and manifested more 
interest in particular. subjects of study 
than in courses. 

While courses in "Vocational Discov- 
ery** and "Vocational Guidance** are ex- 
perimental and are being conducted in dif- 
ferent ways in different schools the experi- 
ence with this year*s work increases my 
conviction that such work is very much 
needed. All that one would wish to do in 
giving such a course can not be done be- 
cause of limited time. 

The above course was given to the ad- 
vanced half of the eighth grade, 110 pu- 
pils the first semester and 155 the second. 
The first semester I tried to meet each sec- 
tion of the class twice each week but be- 
cause of the crowded conditions the second 
semester, I could only meet each section 
once each week. If more time could be 
given more definite information concern- 
ing the different trades, professions, etc.^ 
could be given. But with the above lim- 
ited time the information must be gen- 
eral. 

No attempt was made to influence pu- 
pils toward professions instead of other 
occupations or vice versa. The whole em- 
phasis was placed on investigating the op- 
portunities offered by the various occupa- 
tions and the "discovery** of the fitness of 
the individual for any occupation which 
appealed to his interests. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION XXXII 
John W. Cook 

Borne (Continued) 



With the coming of the Greek school- 
masters there would inevitably appear not 
only the cultural literatures in botii Greek 
and Latin, but^ as well^ more or less of 
that rhetorical and philosophical disci- 
pline upon which the Greeks so prided 
themselves. This led to the secondary and 
higher training which was regarded as es- 
sential to those who should seek leader- 
-ship in public affairs. The time of this 
new trend in education may be set at the 
first third of the second century, B. C. 
This tendency soon became so marked that 
even Cato, the most capable of the orators 
of his day and the most out-spoken of the 
opponents of the new culture, would not 
allow his son to miss the influence of the 
Greek models. One was obliged to run 
the hazard of affronting a Roman audi- 
ence if he exhibited too great familiarity 
with Greek oratory, but the change in sen- 
timent came on apace, for the advantages 
of the new method were too apparent to 
be overlooked. . 

In the old Roman education there was 
a democracy of learning that made social 
•classes quite an impossibility. While it 
was limited in extent it was at least a com- 
mon possession. But the new learning 
was too exacting in its requirements to be 
mastered by any but a privileged class. 
With its advent the simplicity of Roman 
life departed. 

If rhetoric would encounter opposition 
Greek philosophy would be treated with 
greater suspicion. The conservatism of 
the Roman spirit must be remembered. 
There was the warmest regard for antiq- 
uity. But philosophy has no regard for 
mere usage; it attempts to regulate life 
in accordance with the laws of reason. It 
is a sincere and earnest effort to ground 
conduct in fundamental ideas. No one 
would make such a claim for Roman re- 
ligion. As Wilkins remarks, "If a man 
wished to know about right and wrong, 
what he had to do and why he should do 
it, and was not satisfied with the rules 
that had been taught him as a child, he 
-would go to philosophy, never to a priest." 



But the seeming ability of the philoso- - 
phers to argue away the claims of the old 
standards shocked the moral sense of the 
men of the old school while it won the al- 
legiance of the men of the new. In con- 
sequence there was drawn to the teaching 
class a group of brilliant philosophical 
spirits who were supported by the nobility, 
being in many instances retained in their 
homes. 

A similar antagonism would be expected 
to the system of physical training which 
fomied so large a part of the education 
of the Greek youth. In the old days of the 
Republic there was no lack of encourage- 
ment of bodily exercises, but the motive 
was altogether different from that of the . 
Greek. Rome desired above all else the 
seasoned soldier, capable of the most ex- 
acting hardships. In this respect, as well 
as in many others, there was a string re- 
semblance to the Spartan conception. 
Athens aimed to produce a graceful bear- 
ing which comes from the harmonious de- 
velopment of all of the bodily powers. 
These aims are as far apart as the poles. 
To the Roman it seemed the height of 
triviality for a dignified citizen to engage 
in such childish pursuits as were common 
at Athens. 

There was no lack of vigor in the bodily 
exercises of the Roman youths, but they 
consisted of such games as ball playing, 
quoits, swimming, spear throwing, riding 
without the saddle and hunting on foot. 
We have seen something of the character 
of the elaborate exercises of the Greek 
gymnasium, under the direction of the 
master of physical training. ^TTo frequent 
gymnasia, as the Greek youths did, was 
regarded by Romans of the time of Cicero 
and even later as likely to lead to idle- 
ness and to the worst forms of immor- 
ality." Moreover, the nude contestant in 
the competitions of the palestra shocked 
the Roman notions of propriety and de- 
corum. Dancing was held in similar dis- 
favor. A Roman of the old school could 
hardly believe his eyes when he saw the 
young men of good families frequenting 
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the dancing schools along with the pro- 
fessionalSy and it was by no means to the 
credit of a young woman that she should 

. excel in an accomplishnient ( ?) of such 
doubtful character. How like the condi- 
tions that the older ones among us recall 
as common fifty years ago ! And now, my 
lady of Fifth avenue smokes her cigarette 
in the public dining room at Delmonico's 
and upper ten-dom doesnH lift its eye- 
brows. If Rome did not step on quite so 
far and fast as we have done, it went far- 

/ ther in the long run than we shall go, let 
us fervently hope I 

Whatever may have been true of the 
teachers of the elementary schools the 
grammaticus must have been a man of 
parts — somewhat akin to our university 
fellows, perhaps, who carry the higher 
knowledge (and methods?) into the mod- 
em secondary schools. For with the com- 
ing of the Greek schools Rome was no 
longer satisfied with her narrow curricu- 
lum. And now the question arose as to 
whether the boy should begin with the lit- 
erature of the Greeks or with that of the 
vernacular. Even so sensible a man as 
Quintilian decided in favor of the Greek — 
so strong is the disposition to admire alien 
cultures. And he had a plausible argu- 
ment — "the boy will pick up his Latin, 
even against our will.'^ And most of the 
time was given to poetry, so the trans- 
formation was quite complete. From the 
practical curriculum of the Roman period 
in the days of the Republic, to the classes 
in Greek poetry, in which the descendants 
of stern-visaged warriors sat on the 
benches of the new schools and committed 
Homer to memory, was a far cry and a 
denationalizing that meant the subjuga- 
tion of the rude soldier by the irresistible 
arts of the Muses. Vergil came in his 
own good time and also by way of Attica. 
And the teacher was expected to be an ex- 
pert on the text and to be able to answer 
off-hand any of the limitless possible ques- 
tions that might arise. Quintilian set 
the pace for the requirements when he de- 
clared that the teacher must be about as 
varied in his accomplishments as Milton's 
educated man, who was expected to know 
all languages, all sciences, all philosophies 
and whatever might lie outside of these 
captions. 

Since the schooling looked toward the 
preparation of the orator we have only to 



imagine what would contribute to the per- 
suasive and entertaining capacity of a 
public speaker, who had to make his 
way with the dear people, to make up our 
list. While Homer was the basis the fa- 
bles of Aesop furnished a fine opportun- 
ity for pure narration. Hesiod would 
quite commend himself, even to the old 
Roman spirit, by his ^Tiomely common 
sense and his practical maxims'' although 
his "prudential morality" would be likely 
to offend the rigorous ethical standards of 
the earlier period. Wilkins, with his 
scholar's hunger for facts, has gathered 
pages and pages in which those who will 
may find delightful entertainment. An 
occasional nibble at the richness must suf- 
fice for us who are shut up to three or 
four pages a month. Why not put them 
down regardless of so small a matter as the 
principle of connectedness? 

Of course the boys had to study gram- 
mar, but "there seems to have been some- 
thing in the study of grammar especially 
congenial to the somewhat rigid and pros- 
aic turn of the Roman temper." Let this 
be consolation to the modem boy as he 
^T)ones" his rules and his paradigms. And 
here is some wisdom from the sage utter- 
ances of Quintilian, as applicable to the 
reader of today as to him of two thousand 
years ago: "Reading can be taught only 
in actual practice; it is not possible to 
give any general rules for raising or low- 
ering the voice, for pronouncing more rap- 
idly, more slowly and the like. The main 
thing is a proper understanding of the 
passage to be read." "Great care must be 
taken that the reading of poetry does not 
fall into an affected modulation of the 
voice." Said Caesar, when a boy, to a fellow 
pupil who, presumably, was tiding to read 
poetry — "If you are singing you are sing- 
ing badly ; if you are reading you are 
singing." "A reader is not required te 
act his part." 

And what follows is mainly from the 
same source. So much has been set down 
by this ancient lover of learning that we 
may get a clear notion of the exercises that 
occupied the pupils in their study of lit- 
erature. 

It is the fashion for the modern school 
to begin the language work by the tellings 
of stories to the pupils and requiring their 
reproduction by word of mouth or by writ- 
ing. This is recent, a feature of the "new^ 
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education/' Biit^ bless us I it is more than 
two millenniums old. It was also a fea- 
ture of the *'new education'* in Home. 
The fables^ as already noted, were used for 
this purpose because of their simplicity 
and interesting character. Like **The 
House that Jack Built/' they could be 
easily remembered. This was followed 
by paraphrase — an admirable test of the 
pupil's understanding of the teict. This ia 
very Greek, which was nothing if not in- 
tellectual. At first his paraphrasing was 
very simple but, later, he was expected to 
manifest originality and daring and to in- 
dulge in embellishment. Cicero objected 
to the use of classic poetry for these para- 
phrasing exercises, because of the perfec- 
tion of its style and the mal-treatment that 
it suffered. In consequence, it was urged 
that only second-rate stuff should be used 
for that purpose, — ^material that could not 
be damaged by rough usage. The sugges- 
tion is not without humorous implications 
although innocent of any such intention. 
As the course developed much time was de- 
voted to the memorizing of general truths 
to be used for expansion and to be illus- 
trated by historical references. While this 
•work was at first mechanical it furnished 
an opportunity for the boys with intellect- 
ual gifts to manifest all of the ingenuity 
of which they were capable. It is a great 
art in teaching to devise eercises in which 
the poorest minds can do something and 
the brightest can have the largest liberty. 

Translation, so conspicuous in the piod- 
em school classical courses, was an inven- 
tion of the Romans. It is obvious that it 
would never be employed except by those 
people who used foreign literatures. The 
Greek boy was denied the happy privilege. 
The Bomans employed it lor literary 
training but used it sparingly. Quintilian 
makes no mention of it as employed by 
the ^ramma^tct^. There would be no need 
of the translation of Latin texts, for ob- 
vious reasons, and the Latin language was 
a poor goblet into which to pour the rich 
vintage of the Greek mind. It was em- 
ployed, however, by maturer students for 
tiie improvement of style. We shall see 
h'ow skillfully Soger Ascham, the author 
of ^TPhe Schoolmaster" and the Latin sec- 
retary of Queen Elisabeth, used it for the 
same purp6se. 

It may not be amiss to commend to the 
modem teacher of literature a method 



which the Boman teacher employed. He 
required the selections to be well read. Is 
it on the plea of lack of time that such a 
requirement is a novelty in our own time ? 
To this end there was a careful studv of 
meter and one can well picture to ^•.inisfif 
the teacher reciting the line« ^.nd riarki r.ii 
the "divisions of the feet b} snapping his 
fingers, by a stroke of his thumb or per- 
haps more frequently, by stamping his 
feet." 

Here and there were students who 
pressed forward to higher attainments, 
opportunities for which were furnished in 
the schdols of rhetoric and philosophy. 
The rhetorical courses were methodically 
conducted, with a view to the production 
of the finished orator. So efficiently was 
the instruction organized that the general 
scheme pursued has lasted even down to 
the present. With regard to philosophy 
it has already been said that it far sur- 
passed religion in the determination of 
life. To it the superior mind turned to 
discover that anchorage that the religious 
education, with its ritual observances, 
failed to supply. Stoicism as a system of 
thought well accorded with the severe ethi- 
cal ideas of which the Boman was so fond. 

But after all is said the unfortunate 
fact remains that the Home of the tinie of 
Cicero presents a singular spectacle to the 
student of history. The corruption that 
prevailed in the management of public 
affairs baffies description. It is beyond 
the purpose of these articles to attempt to 
trace the decline of public morals. Relig- 
ion had ceased to be of any account in the 
production of a pure society. Indeed, it 
had never counted for very much. Phil- 
osophy seems to have lost its hold except 
with a rare spirit here and there. Noth- 
ing remained but for the unhappy state to 
run its course, for education was practi- 
cally distinct from morality. Such a 
story as Church's *Tloman Life in the 
Days of Cicero" gives to the most des- 
pairing conditions obtaining in our mod- 
ern cities an air of decency that by contrast 
makes them quite respectable. 

Our discussion has brought us to the 
time of the Caesars. To the student of 
education there is a constant surprise as 
he endeavors to follow the experiences of 
a people who have maintained a national 
life for many centuries. The whole mat- 
ter of introducing the young to the ap- 
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proved method of living seems rarely to 
have attracted the eye of the historian. 
The education of the young appears to 
have been too commonplace an affair to 
merit any considerable attention from the 
chronicler. An occasional writer, like 
Thomas, in his Roman Life Under the 
Caesars, will spare a few pages, but the 
meagerness of the treatment soon satisfies 
the reader that the author had little to re- 
port. 

We know, however, that whatever may 
be the character of the schools, one source 
of education may be revealed by a writer 
who is altogether unconscious that he is 
exhibiting some of the most potential in- 
fluences that have to do with a determina- 
tion of the character, of the child. En- 
vironment is a modem word and is on the 
lips of all who are seeking the betterment 
of the race. Its influence is dwelt upon 
by scientist and layman alike, for no one 
is do stupid as to fail to appreciate, in 
some degree, at least, the gravity of its 
molding influence. Whoever writes of 
the prevailing customs of a people at the 
same time writes upon an educational 
theme although nothing may be farther 
from his purpose. 

It is now the fashion to dwell upon the 
peculiar advantages of the country as a 
place for the rearing of children. If we may 
judge by their writings, the Bomans had 
a peculiar fondness for the country. The 
old-fashioned Eoman was a countryman. 
One has but to read the agricultural treat- 
ises to find "that a wholesome contempt 
for the town is the beginning of wisdom." 
According to the old legend, the deputies 
of the senate found Cincinnatus at his 
plow, and thither he returned twenty-four 
hours later when his great achievement 
was accomplished. Thomas says that "at no 
period of their history did the native Bo- 
man race attempt to conceal their con- 
tempt for the inhabitants of the city." In 
retaliation, the comedy writers character- 
ized the countryman as a clown and made 
him the target for their shafts of ridicule. 
It is clear that the tension was extreme be- 
tween them. But the Boman does not 
seem to have availed himself of the super- 
ior advantages of the country by taking 
up his permanent residence there and 
rearing his children among the delightful 
surroundings of rural life. He developed 
a farm for the money there was in the en- 



terprise or he made it a place of retire- 
ment when worn with the cares of of&ce. 
Coimtry life, theref oi*e, does not appear as 
a significant educational agency in the de- 
velopment of the Boman character, at 
least at the tin^e of the Caesars. 

But what shall be said of the scenes at 
the baths and at the games and at the 
theaters? The grossness of the debauch- 
eries at the public baths passes descrip- 
tion. The brutality of many of the games, 
the exciting races of the circus^ the scenes 
at the amphitheater that fill us, even at 
this distance, with a sense of horror, the 
obscenity and cruelty of the contests, the 
political demonstrations at the theaters — 
what incomparable schools for the produc- 
tion of a vicious racel Whatever the 
schools might be able to do in teaching the 
elemetits of -a literary education or, in the 
advanced grades, in the production of an 
orator or a philosopher, they could make 
only a sorry show by comparison in the 
production of an ethical character. 

We have heard something of the gram^ 
matici or literatores. Their lives at best 
were anything but desirable. "A great 
deal was expected of them and they were 
poorly paid. It was no uncommon thing 
for some wretched master to be beaten by 
his pupils. It is true that many of the 
rhetoricians were treated every bit as bad- 
ly. S. Augustine has a good deal to say 
about the young rowdies whose escapades, 
both at Borne and Carthage, nearly always 
took the form of some sorry trick played 
on tfieir masters." So we see that an air 
of antiquity hangs around all of the rude 
scenes that imperiled the life of the early 
schoolmaster in the rural districts of 111^ 
nois. The pupils could hardly be expected 
to abstain from baiting the schoolmaster 
when fresh from an entertainment at the 
amphitheater. 

But so much awaits us that we must 
leave Bome to the interest of those who 
care to pursue the subject further. We 
may briefly simimarize conditions obtain- 
ing at the time to which we have come. 
There are many frescoes on the walls of 
the rescued cities of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum that depict scenes from the 
schools. The children are exhibited at 
their work and the resemblance to the 
modem school is striking. A change of 
tools and the identity is quite complete. 
Happily there are few instances that cor- 
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lespond to the fresco of "the whipped 
«hild/' But the modem school house is 
wanting and in its place we must put al- 
most any available apartment. The sub- 
jects of the elementary school were read- 
ing, number, and literature, the latter 
being used for the training of the mem- 
ory. The master took pride in storing the 
mind of the child with apt quotation ma- 
terial with which he could decorate his fu- 
ture discourse or make himself interest- 
ing on occasions. Thomas explains the 
popularity of the Aeneid from the second 
<jentury onward to the habit thus begot- 
ten. It became the Roman Odyssey. 

The secondary schools diverged in a 
marked way from their modern parallels. 
They were known as the Schools of Ehet* 
oric and their name indicates their task. 
"'^Even the ^jargon of the schools' in the 
Middle Ages was probably more intelligi- 
ble than the lucubrations of these young 
chatterboxes, who began to retail their ex- 
travagant eloquence at the age of eighteen 
or earlier." And as time passed and as 
rhetoric ran into ridiculous excesses, freak 
performances often held the center of the 
atage. Extraordinary feats of memory be- 
came a pastime. Scholars competed with 
each other in the production of poems of 
fantastic shape, in which the outline of 
an egg was attempted, and in which wotds 
beginning and ending with the same let- 
ter were employed. These and other sim- 
iliar signs announce the decadence of 
scholarship. 



And what of the books? A few ex- 
tracts from Roman Life Under the Cae- 
sars must suffice. As the printing press 
and the bindery were in the far future we 
must strip our minds of the form of the 
modern book. Although the papyrus was 
a fragile material still the number of rolls 
was much greater than is generally sup- 
posed. Then as now, there were rich bi- 
bliophiles who collected thousands of vol- 
umes for the mere gratification of owner- 
ship. The rolls were stored after a fash- 
ion that their form necessitated and the 
cupboards containing them were suitably 
inscribed. Sheets of ivory were sometimes' 
used instead of the papyrus. The Christ- 
ians established large libraries in imita- 
tion of their pagan neighbors. 

Copyright is a modem invention. In 
the time of the Caesars any writer might 
be dispossessed of the precious children of 
his brain by some marauding adventurer 
who would not scruple to attach his own 
name to a volume and issue it as his own. 
The modern atithor regards plagiarism as 
not simply one of the seven deadly sins 
but as all of them combined. The ancient 
author did not hesitate to appropriate the 
work of his predecessor without acknowl- 
edgment. This was the system adopted 
by all the ancient historians. 

But so much awaits us that we must 
leave Rome and betake us to the distant 
beginnings of our modem school. 




AX INl^ESTIGATION OF METHODS 
OF TEACHING 

W. H. Winch : Inductive versus Deduc- 
tive Methods of Teaching: An Experv- 
mental Research. Baltimore : Warwick 
and York, 1913. Pp. 146. 

This is No. 11 of the valuable series of 
Educational Psychology Monographs, ed- 
ited by Professor Whipple. It reports an 
extended investigation of the relative 
merits of '^developing'' definitions 
inductively as compared with stating the 
definitions arbitrarily, illustrating Siem, 



and requiring them to be memorized. The 
developmental method first brings the pu- 
pil into an acquaintance with the concrete 
illustrations and leads him to study tliese 
cases, compare them, and formulate his 
own definitions. The distinction ^uld, 
we believe, be much more clearly expressed 
by the contrast between "developing'' and 
"telling" or "expounding" than by the 
contract between "induction" and "deduc- 
tion." 

But in whatever way we may use the 
terms, the value of Mr. Winch's study will 
not be lessened. Teachers have been ex- 
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horted over and over again to beware the 
pitfalls of the ^'formal steps/* and to do 
some real teaching, — ^by which is usually 
meant expository teaching rather than de- 
velopmental teaching. Mr. Winch shows 
pretty clearly that, if developmental teach- 
ing is well done, its outcomes possess a 
certain very decided advantage over the 
outcomes of exposition followed by mem- 
orizing. The advantage lies in the super- 
ior ability of pupils taught by the develop- 
mental method to apply the principles or 
definitions to new and somewhat varying 
situations. On the other hand, if the ap- 
plication of the outcome is limited to ever- 
recurring situations of an unvarying type, 
the expository method, with the memoriter 
accompaniment, appears to be the better. 
This would imply that the developmental 
method is to be preferred for teaching 
principles and rules that have a broad and 
comprehensive application, while the ex- 
pository method is perhaps the better 
where tiie specific rule or definition that is 
taught will quickly work over into a spe- 
cific habit, — ^something to be employed in 
just the saipe way on every occasion when 
it is applied at all. 

The comparison was made upon the 
basis of parallel groups in the elementary 
schools of London. Five schools were se- 
lected, and the groups represented, both 
boys and girls of various social classes 
ranging in age from eight to fifteen years. 
Every effort was made to keep all the con- 
ditions constant in the groups that were 
compared, except, of course, the single 
condition that was undergoing investiga- 
tion. This method has been used with ex- 
cellent results by J. C. Brown in his study 
of the value of five-minute rapid-fire drills 
in arithmetic; by J. P. Gilbert in the com- 
parison of the applied-science and pure- 
science methods of approach in high-school 
zoology ; and by H. C. Pierson in a study 
of the best methods of teaching the spell- 
ing of homonyms. In spite of the theo- 
retical arguments against its validity (es- 
pecially the difficully of keeping the condi- 
tions constant in the parallel groups) the 
work that has already been done indicates 
clearly that it gives results vastly super- 
ior to those crude opinions regarding the 
success or failure of a method upon which 
we should otherwise be forced to depend. 
By applying this method upon a large 
scale, we could ultimately dispose of a 



great many teaching problems which have 
long been disputed with great warmth, 
much eloquence, — and no result. — ^W.C.B. 

L. Cellerier and L. Dugas (Editors) : 
U Annee Pedagogique. Volume II. 
(1912.) Paris: Librarie Felix Alcan, 
1913. Pp. 524. Price, 7.50 fr. 

The first volume of this admirable an- 
nual was noticed in these columns Only a 
few months ago. The present volume con- 
tains five signed articles (including a dis- 
cussion of the. will by M. Cellerier and an 
article on moral education in Prance by 
M. Dugas). The remaining 410 pages of 
the annual are given over to abstracts of 
books and articles in the field of educa- 
tion, published in French, German, and 
English, during the year 1912. In the 
aggregate, 2,729 titles are represented. It 
is interesting to note that the following 
American journals are included in this di- 
gest: American Edvcation, American 
Physical Education Review, Educational 
Foundations, Educatvmal Review, Educa- 
tion, Elementary School Teacher, Jour- 
nal of Education, Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Kindergarten Review, Maai- 
uai Trainina Magazine (and Vocational 
Education) y Pedagogical Seminary, Psy- 
chological Review (and Psychological Bul- 
letin), School and Home Bduoation, 
and The Training School. 



Samuel Windsor Brown : The Secvkfri- 
zation of American Education. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 49. New York : Published by Teach- 
ers College, 1912. Pp. 4, 160. 

This study is representative of the type 
of monographic work which is sadly 
needed in the history of education. The 
value of the genetic point of view is no- 
where more clearly illustrated than in the 
study of a complicated structure such as 
the present-day educational system of the 
United States. The significance of many 
striking features of that system is quite 
incomprehensible unless one views the 
system in the light of its development. 
And certainly one of the striking features 
of American public schools is the total and 
complete' separation of school and diurch. 
How it came about that a school system 
which had its basis in a deep religious con- 
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viction and which existed primarily for a 
religious purpose was transformed into a 
secular organization with a much broader 
aim; through the operation of what fac- 
tors this change was wrought, and through 
what legislation the slowly changing man- 



dates of public opinion were crystallized: 
these are problems that Dr. Brown has at- 
tempted to solve. The study, taken as a 
whole, furnishes an admirable account of 
the way in which educational policies are 
gradually evolved. 



BOOKBINDING FOR THE POTJETH AND FIFTH GRADES. 

By S. J. Vaughn, Head of the DepL of Manual Aria, Northern Illinois State Nor- 

mai School, DeKaJb, Illinois. 



In our efforts to develop a line of con- 
structive work for the elementary school, 
tlie greatest attention seems to have been 
given to the first three and the last three 
grades. If the fourth and fifth grades 
have not been neglected, at least there has 
seemed to be a lack of agreement as to 
their needs and as to the materials and 
methods to be used. It is quite common- 
ly true that whatever constructive work 
is fouiid in these two grades, is carried up 
from the primary or down from the gram- 
mar grades. 

There is such an abundance of concrete 
material and work for the primary chil- 
dren, that their constructive needs seem 
fairly well met. It is here that the child 
spends that imaginative, make-believe per- 
iod when sand or blocks or sticks build 
real houses ; when bits of clay become real 
dishes and pieces of paper real furniture. 
Thus it is that we find admirable courses 
of work and play planned to fit into the 
interests and to direct the activities of 
this period. 

When we reach the next two years, how- 
ever, we find that while the child is still 
imaginative, yet his interests demands 
something more nearly the actual. The 
paper house or sled ceases to be so attrac- 
tive. Efforts have been made to hold the 
interest of these two years with the make- 
believe of the earlier period. Such eflforts 
have carried childish caprice to the point 
of disgust. 

Courses in thin wood whittling and bent 
iron with its fantastic patterns, have been 
introduced, but such work has not often 
escaped* the charge that it is artificial and 
useless. In this kind of work, it is diffi- 
cult to say how much of the interest is 
due to mere novelty, and how little genu- 
ine motive and effective purpose are pres- 
ent. It has not, and apparently cannot, 



unite itself with the regular work and be- 
come an integral part of the school. 

Another difficulty with much of the 
construction work, is that it has often 
been necessary for it to be given by spec- 
ial teachers, who in the nature of things, 
cannot be expected to be constantly fam- 
iliar with the regular work of the chil- 
dren. Thus it has come about that these 
various lines of construction have often 
become special subjects, unrelated to the 
other school work and to be thought of 
only when the special teacher is present. 

Bookmaking for this period before the 
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child attempts to deal with stubborn ma- 
terials, seems to supply many desirable 
elements which are conspicuously lacking 
in much of the other work. It can he 
handled and should be handled by the 
regular teacher in such a way as that act- 
UiU problems arise out of the real needs 
which are apparent to the children in 
their regular school work or in their 
homes. 

If, in school, the child is to keep lists 
of his misspeiled" words in a permanent 
book, it is apparent to him that he must 
first have a suitable book. It is also ap- 
parent that he must take fifteen to twenty 
five cents to the store for it, or vtahe it. 
In making such books, the children plan 
the details to meet the conditions set by 
their own needs. They realize perfectly 
that there is nothing artificial about it, 
and that they are doing a really useful and 
valuable piece of work. When note books, 
composition books, sketch books, scrap 
books, etc., are needed, the same alterna- 
tives are presented and the same possibil- 
ities offered. 

The boys in the Columbia school of St. 
Louis needed note book covers. They 
found the price at the book store to be 
thirty-five cents. They bought the material 
for eight cents each, and made their own 
books. After the materia! had been cut, 
one industrious boy made fourteen of the 
covers in one and one^half hours and thus 
figured his profit at $S.13 an hour. 

A Nature Study class in the fifth grade 
of a certain school was making a collection 
of leaves and fiowers which were to be 



pressed and preserved. The solution to 
the problem of how to press them and 
keep them was found in each child's mak- 
ing a book for the purpose. It became the 
first duty of each pupil to determine how 
large a leaf his book should have for the 
purpose it was to serve. The first element 
in the problem could not intelligently be 
uniform throughout the class, since they 
were not all making the same kind of col- 
lections. It was decided that the cover 
should be a simple casing in half cloth, 
but the sizes, shapes, proportions of cloth 
and paper, decorations, color combina- 
tions, etc., were problems for each indi- 
vidual to work out for himself. In the 
end, there were about thirty books which 
differed as much as thirty people 
differ, and yet all had solved the specific 
problem of making a case binding. 

The measurements, with their fractions 
and other complications, made several 
good arithmetic lessons. The making of 
the book and ita purpose were described 
in the language work. The selection of 
colors and the working out of suitable dec- 
orations brought life and interest into the 
drawing. 

This example is typical of the way book- 
making grows out of and enriches the 
regular work of the school. It appeals 
to neither the pupil nor the teacher aa a 
special subject to be dealt with a few min- 
utes and then thought of no more until 
the special teacher steps in the next week. 
It is done by the regular class teacher who 
teaches the nature study, arithmetic, 
drawing, etc., and it is done in the same 
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room with but little special equipment. 
To be sure the regular teacher coneulta 
the special' teacher or supervisor. 

In our Training School, the making of 
scrap books has not only supplied this ex- 
cellent work, but it has been the means 
of a very fine training in a broader field. 
Through the co-operation of Mrs. Lida B. 
McMurry, and the Art Department, it was 
planned to make scrap books in the first 
four grades and to send them as Christ- 
mas gifts to the less fortunate children in 
the Settlements of Chicago. £!ach grade 
makes its own type of books and fills them 
with pictures and drawings. Each child 
encloses in bis book a letter including 
some kind of Christmas sentiment and an 
explanation of how and why the. book is 
made. 

For several years, these books have been 
sent to Jane Addams of Hull House, Gra- 
ham Taylor of Chicago Commons, and 
Mary McDowell of the Chicago University 
Settlement. In the appreciative replies 
which come from some of these people, it 
is said that very frequently these little 
books go into homes where there are no 
other books, and bear messages of kindness 
and good cheer where but little of the 
genuine ChriHtmas spirit is known. The ■ 
letters written by the children who re- 
ceive the gifts, in reply to those enclosed 
in the books, indicate how fully the pres- 
ents are appreciated. 

It seems fair to conclude that children 
who do worthy deeds under the inspiration- 
of such a purpose, get far more from the 
efforts than merely the solution of a sim- 



ple constructive problem, however import- 
ant and helpful that may be. 

Much valuable work can be done in 
these two grades in the way of rebinding 
small books from the library. This kind 
of work is much needed and can be done 
with neatness and facility especially by 
the fifth grade. A ease in point is where 
a large number of books much used by the 
fifth grade, were resewed, rebound, and 
placed back into the library, where they 
have since seen five years of service and 
are still in fair condition. 




FigM. 
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When tlie work on this set was com- 
pleted, the teacher, working with the pu- 
pils, wrought out the following bit of 
philosophy and inserted it at the begin- 
ning of each book : "If a good book is a 
good friend, then when we recover a good 
book, we recover a good friedd. Hence, 
this book was saved from the waste basket 
and rebound by the fifth ^ade; and thus 
years of service were added to years of 
friendship." 

The claims of Bookbinding, therefore, 
to a prominent place in the constructive 
work of the elementary school, and es- 
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pecially of the fourth and fifth grades, 
rest upon the following eonsiderationfi : 

1. The problems are real and arise out 
of the real needs of the home and school. 

2. It relates so intimately to the other 
subjects like arithmetic, drawing, langu- 
age, etc. 

3. The material and equipment are 
quite inexpensive. 



4. It can be handled to the best advan- 
tage by the regular teacher, who can eas- 
ily prepare to teach it. 

6. The objects made are useful, taste- 
ful, and satisfying, and the children are 
proud of them. 

6. It affords an oppori;unity for giving 
' much information concerning one of the 
world's most important industries. 



A GREAT HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 



The Illinois High School Conference will 
hold its session for 1913 at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, November 20^ 21 
and 22. The general sessions will discuss (i) 
College Entrance Requirements as Related to 
High School Progress in Illinois on Thursday 
evening, and (2) Physical Education and 
Health on Friday evenmg. The speakers on 
this second topic are Dr. Florence H. Rich- 
ards, Philadelphia, and Dr. E. A. Peterson, 
Cleveland. (3) Saturday morning there will 
be a report by Dr. W. C. Bagley, Chairman of 
the Committee on Program of Studies, with a 
discussion by Dr. C. H. Johnston. 

There will be fourteen section meetings on 
Friday, with morning and afternoon sessions, 
including practically all high school interests. 
Excellent programs are presei\ted by the com- 
mittees of these sections. Among the most 
notable topics for discussion may be men- 
tioned the following: 

The Administratyve Section will discuss sev- 
eral important administrative problems, includ- 
ing athletics. Among the speakers for this 
group are Supt. J. K. Stableton, Bloomington ; 
Mr. E. B. DeGroot, Chicago, and George Huff, 
University of Illinois. 

The Agricultural Section will discuss gen- 
eral topics, and will again take up the subject 
of courses of study in high school agriculture. 

The Biology Section will consider several 
important committee reports. Among the 
speakers are Profetsor Otis W. Caldwell, of 
Chicago, and Professor H. B. Ward of the 
University of Illinois. 

The Classics Section presents a very attrac- 
tive program for teachers of Latin. Among 
those who will speak are Miss Frances Sabin, 
Oak Park; Miss Ellen A. Ford, Charleston; 
Miss Mary L. English, Decatur, and Professor 
D. D. Haines, Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 

The Commercial Section will take up a com- 
mittee report on commercial courses in high 
schools, and will also discuss stenography and 
typewriting with reference to college entrance 
credits. 

In the Domestic Science Section the time 
will be devoted to a discussion of the princi- 
ples of science and of art as they apply to the 
teaching of domestic science and arts in hi?h 
schools. Miss Mary Moore, Bowen High 
School, Chicago ; Miss Mjittie Thomas, Spring- 
field ; Miss Mary B. Hill, Champaign, and Miss 
Lurene Seymour, University of Illinois, will 
speak. 

The English Section of the Conference is 
the Illinois Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The most important feature of the pro- 
gram this year is the report on an experiment 
in oral and written composition which has 



Forest College. The experiment of making 
every teacher in high school a teacher of Eng- 
lish will be presented by Principal H. V. 
Church of the J. Sterling Morton Township 
High School. The improvement of oral com- 
position in high schools will also be discussed 
by Mr. C. H. Woolbert, University of Illi- 
nois. 

The Geography Section will devote the en- 
tire time to the presentation and discussion of 
a proposed syllabus for high schools. 

The Manual Arts Section holds only an af- 
ternoon session this year. Supplementary 
work in manual training, and an outline for a 
second unit in mechanical drawing will be 
discussed. A. P. Laughlin, Peoria, and Frank 
I. Needham, Oak Park, will present these 
topics. 

In the Mathetnatics Section Professor L. D. 
Coffman, University of Illinois, will discuss 
The Use of the Courtis Tests; Professor A. 
C. Lunn, University of Chicago, will presertt 
Statistical Methods in Educational Studies./ In 
the afternoon, Mr. H. C, Zeis, University of 
Illinois, will present a Bibliography of Meth- 
ods of Grading, to be followed by a general 
round-table discussion of the same subject. 

The Modern Language Section will, in the 
morning, discuss The Direct Method. Those 
who are to lead in this are Mr. Earle Bab- 
cock University of Chicago; Dr. Charles 
Griebsch, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Dr. Leslie 
M. Turner, and Mr. Felix E. Held, University 
of Illinois. In the afternoon the section breaks 
into two separate groups for the discussion of 
particular languages. 

The Music Section presents a full bill of 
good topics, including a syllabus on an Ap- 
preciation Course in Music for High Schools. 
A most interesting feature will be the Dem- 
onstration of the Educational Value of Re- 
produced Music to be given at the Ayditor- 
ium, 4 to 6 p. m. (See full program for par- 
ticulars.) 

The Physical Sciences Section will discuss 
general topics relating to the teaching of 
chemistry and physics. The subject of a gen- 
eral science course will also be considered. 
Those who are announced to speak are Dr. 
W. A. Noyes, University of Illinois, Profes- 
sor Howard Adams, Normal, Illinois, and 
Dr. C. T. Knipp, University of Illinois. 

In the Social Science Section some import- 
ant reports will be discussed. The topic, — 
Articulation of Courses in History and Gov- 
ernment is also to be considered. Among the 
speakers are Bessie Leach Priddy, Adrian, 
Michigan; Professor Frederic Duncalf, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; U. S. Parker, Quincy; Supt. 
S. H. Toluca, and Supt. R. W. Bard well, 
Delavan. 
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HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS ASK RE- 
' HEARING. 

An important meeting of representatives 
from many of the thirty-six high school dis- 
tricts in Illinois affected by the recent court 
•decision was held in Springfield, October 3. 
It was shown that an aggregate of $630,000 in 
bonds and property valued at $800,000 was in- 
volved. 1,725 pupils are attending these 
schools. 

A committee was authorized to secure a pre- 
sentation to the court of the combined inter- 
-ests of the districts and to give publicity to the 
facts. Members of this committee are H. A. 
Hollister, chairman; E. G. Lentz, of Marion; 



NOTES OF THE VOCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES. 

A vocational guidance conference was held 
in connection with the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Society for the Promotion of Vo- 
cational Education at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
October 21 to 25. A large and earnest body 
of teachers and of school officers took part in 
this conference and an independent society 

was organized. 

« 

A guidance society should be closely asso- 
ciated with the Superintendence Department 
of the N. E. A. The function of the public 
school is to guide children, through knowl- 
edge and training, into worthy citizenship, 
productive industry, and noble home makers. 
The first duty of the public schools is con- 
cerned with the elements of a common intel- 
lectual culture needed for any satisfactory 
participation in these phases ,of civilization. 
But this common intellectual culture is not 
' something separate and apart from the knowl- 
edge and training of life. On the contrary! 
it is obtained by cultivating the full, well- 
rounded life, and is a protection against the 
narrow and incomplete specialized training 
which the child without schooling would pick 
up. The common school must have something 
to do with all worthy phases of activity in 
our civilization. 

The pupils of the Central High School of 
Grand Rapids gave a unique entertainment to 
the visiting teachers, who attended the morn- 
ing exercises at the high school. Pupils of 
the school conducted the entire program, no 
teachers appearing on the rostrum at any 
time. There are a number of student organi- 
zations in the high school, each intended to 
bring pupils into contact with some part of 
the business, social or vocational activities 
which are the controlling forces of society as 
a whole. Each organization chooses a student 
leader and all of these leaders work together 
as a leadei;ship club, of which there are two 
divisions, a boys* leadership club and a girls' 
leadership club. In this way various combina- 
tions of effort are secured when needed to 
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accomplish some common purpose. This lead- 
ership club conducted the entertainment on 
Wednesday morning. There were 1,200 -high 
school students and the visiting teachers for 
an audience. Everything was done with the 
dignity and ease which comes only with seri- 
ous purpose, definite ideas of means and ends, 
and ideals of devotion to a particular service. 
We should like to print the talks given by 
these boys and girls and reproduce the ex- 
pressive tones of voice with which they were 
given, also the fine technical skill and de- 
lightfully modulated harmonies of the music 
rendered by the large student orchestra if that 
were possible. The following short report 
gives but a suggestion of the range of work 
presented. 

Henry Sprietsma, speaker of the school 
"house of representatives," was in charge of 
the proceedings. In a very appropriate sen- 
tence or two he welcomed the members of 
the vocational guidance conference and ex- 
plained the nature of the program to be given. 
In announcing the special music to be given 
by the orchestra he introduced the student con- 
ductor, Leo Ruckle, as one who had chosen 
music for his vocation and was already act- 
ing as the director of chorus clubs in the 
city. The orchestra responded wonderfully to 
the variations of volume and movement by 
which Conductor Ruckle sought to produce 
the ideal effect of the music. The oboe player 
in the student orchestra has traveled with the 
"The Kiltie's Band." 

Following the music, Mr. Sprietsma came 
forward and introduced Dawson Sjjurier of 
the Junior Association of Commerce, an or- 
ganization which includes both students and 
young business men of the city. With a de- 
livery which was very effective in bringing 
the audience into sympathy with his own evi- 
dent appreciation of the value of this associa- 
tion Dawson Spurier explained its relation to 
vocational guidance. He told of the semi- 
monthly talks given by business and profes- 
sional men, and of inspection trips to indus- 
tries which had resulted in the discovery 'of 
vocational interosls of students and led to 
the choice of occupations by certain boys. 
Miss Margaret Robinson, for the girls lead- 
ership club, and Harry Hoogesteger, for the 
boys' leadership club, presented the value of 
these extra student activities to the school and 
as a direct preparation for an active part in 
the advance of society after school years. Both 



showed personal conviction and a fine discrim- 
ination of emphasis in explaining the work 
of these clubs. The entertainment closed with 
a moving picture film on "The Making of a 
Man" run by thcf students. 

During the morning, visiting teachers at- 
tended the classes of the English department 
which take up the study and presentation of 
the facts about industrial conditions and the 
activities of life. At noon the girls of the 
domestic science course gave a practical dem- 
onstration of the perfection of their taste 
and skill by serving an excellently appointed 
luncheon to over a hundred guests of the 
school. 

Next to this student demonstration of voca- 
tional guidance, about the most valuable part 
of the conference program was the discus- 
sion by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Sage 
Foundation. The investigations made under 
his direction show that there are only about 
21 occupations which can be called constant. 
These are the occupations found distributed 
almost uniformly in all cities, the worker* 
being in a fairly constant proportion to the 
population. For instance in every thousand 
population there are on the average three 
plumbers, three barbers, three tailors, four 
printers, four masons, four blacksmiths, five 
engineers, five laundresses, six teaachers, seven 
painters, eight bookkeepers, eight machinists, 
eight dressmakers, eleven railroad men, eleveir 
teamsters, twelve carpenters, fifteen sales- 
men, fifteen storekeepers, sixteen clerks, 
twenty-eight servants and forty-one laborers. 
An investigation of the movement of inhabi- 
tants indicates that about one-half of those 
following these industries move from place 
to place frequently, not staying in one city 
long enough to put their children through 
school. Another investigation by Dr. Ayres 
was concerned with the tests applied to ap- 
plicants in order to select those having the 
best qualifications for the work, and also* what 
test might be applied to determine for what 
work an individual was best suited. He re- 
ported on four lines of work for which tests 
of applicants had been worked out that would 
select the best, but found no scientific tests 
that would determine the job for. which a 
particular person was best fitted. 

Owen R. Love joy. secretary National Child 
Labor Committee of New York, reversed the 
direction of the general criticism and chal? 
lenged the business world for its lack of pro- 
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vision for the business initiative of competent 
laborers. Boys and girls trained to think and 
do for themselves find a disappointing experi- 
ence awaiting them in industrial life as now 
organized. He said our schools are not fair 
to themselves or to the child, in assuming that 
they are wholly at fault. (This report will be 
continued in our December number.) 



PROFESSOR STAGG COMMENDS FAC- 
ULTY SUPERVISION OF COLLEGE 

ATHLETICS 

By permission we print the following ad- 
dress of A. A. Stagg at the dedication of the 
athletic field and new stand at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, October 4, 191 3. 

Mr. President, Members of the Board of 
Trustees and Friends of the University : 

This is a joyful occasion! Next to the final 
step has been taken in completing the beautiful 
symmetry of the north end of the campus. 
One more effort is necessary, viz., to remove 
permanently the great wooden stands on the 
east, before complete architectural beauty will 
have been accomplished. But what a con- 
trast ! A year ago last spring, where you now 
sit were the great ugly wooden stands and sur- 
rounding this block was the dilapidated old 
fence which had long become an eyesore and 
a menace to safety. Now by the goodness of 
our Board of Trustees, you are sitting in 
the best and architecturally the most beautiful 
stand that I have ever seen and the field is 
surrounded with an artistically delightful wall. 

The erection of this stand and wall has 
added greatly to the completeness of the equip- 
ment of the Division of Physical Culture and 
Athletics. The old "gym" and the. old stands 
and fence had their places in the development 
of the recreative intejests of the students, but 
just as we were delighted to leave the old 
"gym" and move into the magnificent new 
home which Mr. A. C. Bartlett so generously 
made possible, so are the. students and the 
Division of Physical Culture and Athletics re- 
joicing in the princely benefaction of the 
Board of Trustees, in providing this splendid 
stand and wall. 

The University was a pioneer in establishing 
a department which co-ordinated the gymnastic 
and athletic interests of the students under 
faculty supervision. Since then, nearly all of 
the universities and colleges of the United 
States have copied our plan and established 
similar departments. The principle is sound. 
The students should have prescribed physical 
exercise. The faculty should control it. The 
University of Chicago first established the 
principle that the intellectual, the moral and 
the physical well-being of the students was a 
matter of faculty concern. 

The Division of Physical Culture and Ath- 
letics conceives it to be its duty to aid in' 
making our students healthy and manly men. 
The practice and training which are given on 



this field and in Bartlett gymnasiuAi we be- 
lieve are an aid to this end. 

We believe that the rugged and fundamen- 
tal virtue, honesty, gets a boost in the training 
and sports whicli are here practiced. The 
teachers have to show fair play to the candi- 
dates for the teams, and they, in turji, insist 
on the individuals playing fair with one an- 
other and with their opponents in games. 

We ask our men to be gentlemen and good 
sportsmen. We do not stand for foul lan- 
guage nor for foul tactics either in the prac- 
tice or in the games. We endeavor to create 
that finer sense of fair play which goes beyond 
the ordinary square deal ahd refuses to take 
advantage of the rules of the game which can- 
not be worded but whose spirit is plain. 

On the other hand, we press upon the men 
to be determined, to be courageous and to be 
good fighters. The students themselves set a 
standard on this. No one likes a coward and 
everyone admires grit. In consequence, game- 
ness and fight in the best sense go along natur- 
ally with the practice and the games, and the 
men receive invaluable training for the great 
battle of life. 

Co-operation and team play are a part of all 
group games and the men soon learn to sub- 
merge their personal ends for the sake of the 
team and the result. Esprit de corps for the 
teams' sake means personal sacrifice, the giving 
of their best, the giving up of personal pleas- 
ures, for the sake of increasing the team ef- 
ficiency and for the interest it represents. This 
is one form of expression and a strong one of 
our students loyalty to ♦he University. 

Mr. President, in accepting this magni- 
ficent gift to our equipment, the Division of 
Physical Culture and Athletics wishes to ex- 
press its deep appreciation and gratitude to 
the Board of Trustees of the University. 



VISITING DAYS AT GARY. INDIANA. 

During the past two years the Gary Schools 
have had many visitors almost every day of 
the school year. We wish to be courteous to 
visitors, to explain anything they may desire to 
know, and provide every opportunity for ob- 
serving satisfactorily the work of the schools. 
It is evident to any teacher, however, that it is 
absolutely impossible for the Gary teachers to 
give this necessary attention to visitors every 
day in the same and at the same time properly 
perform their regular school fluties. 

November 17 to 21, March 16 to 20, June 
8 to 12, and July 27 to 31 have been set aside 
for visitors. Teachers intending to visit our 
schools are kindly requested not to visit us at 
any other time. 

During the four weeks set aside for visitors, 
special provision for observing the work of 
the schools will be made. The Principals of 
the several buildings will hold round table 
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meetings the first hour in the morning for the 
discussion of the plan of organization and the 
work of their respective buildings. The Super- 
intendent of Schools, the Assistant Superinten- 
dents and the Heads of Departments will hold 
round table meetings daily at 4 o'clock for the 
discussion of the work of their respective de- 
partments. We hope to secure a representative 
from the faculty of a School of Eklucation for 
each of these weeks, who will hold daily round 
table meetings for the purpose of criticising 
and evaluating the schools from the standpoint 
of disinterested educational experts. 

Since the classes change rooms and teachers 
frequently, it is recommended that the visitors 
remain with one class during the day's pro- 
gram. Several days at one building will be 
more profitable than dividing the time between 
buildings. Our experience has led us to be- 
lieve that teachers do not gain much from one 
day's visit. It is recommended that whenever 
possible teachers plan to remain the entire 
week and observe closely the work of a few 
departments. 

The Bureau of Information will be in the 
Commercial Club Building, 615 Broadway. 
Upon arrival visitors should go direct to the 
Bureau of Information for hotel accommoda- 
tions, school directory, programs, special de- 
scriptive literature, etc. 

No lecture fees or fees of any kind are 
charged. 

All correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss Ada Johnson, Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 
Visitors are advised to write in advance for 
hotel accommodations. ADA JOHNSON, 

Clerk, Board of Education, 
Gary, Indiana. 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The next meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence will be held at Richmond, Va., 
February 23-28, 1914. The headquarters' hotel 
will be The Jefferson. . The evening meetixigs 
of a general character will be held in the city 
auditorium, which has a seating capacity of 
four thousand. The Murray hotel and the 
Hotel Richmond are only two blocks from the 
high school where the day meeting will be 
held. 



LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH WILL CONFER. 

At the suggestion of Professor J. F. Hosic, 
of Chicago, the Library Department of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English is being 
formed, and the first meeting will be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Friday after- 
noon, November 28. The following program, 
attractive alike to teachers and librarians, has 
been prepared by Mr. Willis Kerr, librarian 
of Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas : 

General theme : The correlation of library, 
teacher and student. 



1. Live English teaching and a Iwe library. 
Prof. J. W. Searson, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan. Discussion by teachers 
and librarians. 

2. The training of teachers in knowledge and 
use of books and libraries. Miss Irene War- 
ren, librarian of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Discussion. 

3.- Essentials in the correlation of library and 
student : 

a. The school library. Miss Martha Wil- 
son, state supervisor of school libraries, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

,b. The high school library. Miss Florence 
Hopkins, librarian of Central high school, 
Detroit. 

c. The college library. Mr. L. L. Dickerson, 

librarian of Grinnell College, Iowa. 

d. The university library. By a university li- 
brarian. Discussion by teachers and li- 
brarians. 

All teachers and librarians are cordially in- 
vited t6 be present and to join in the discus- 
sions. 



SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers will be held at Des Moines, la., 
Nov. 28 and 29, 1913. 

The general subject is "The Vocational in 
Education." Among the speakers who have 
accepted invitations to appear at the general 
sessions are Supt. Thornburn, State Superin- 
tendent of Iowa, Professor Florian Cajori of 
Colorado College, Professor O. M. Caldwell of 
the University of Chicago, Professor E. R. 
Hedrick of the University of Missouri, and 
Professor Rollin D. Salisbury of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In addition to these speakers 
there are many others who are to appear 
before the various sections. Programs and ad- 
ditional information regarding the meeting of 
the Association may be obtained from the 
secretary, W. L. Eikenberry, University of Chi- 
cago, or from the president. James F. Millis, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 



PRESIDENT H. W. SHRYOCK. 

It is probable that Henry W. Shryock was 
as widely known among school teachers and 
school officers as the Normal School in which 
he has labored as head of the Department of 
English for twenty years. His serious schol- 
arly work in institutes and before large teach- 
ers' meetings and associations has given him 
high rank among Normal School men through- 
out Illinois and surrounding states. It was 
most fortunate upon the retirement of Dr. D. 
B. Parkinson from the presidency that the 
board of trustees could find a man so well 
qualified in every way to succeed to such an 
important position. No other Normal School 
in the state means so much in the educational 
advancement of the section in which it is lo- 
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cated as the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. It is safe to predict an enlarged in- 
fluence and leadership for this institution un- 
der President Shyrock. — Ed. Press Bulletin, 



HOLMES TO MT. VERNON. 

Superintendent W. H. Holmes of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., at $5,000. This 
is an addition to New York's teaching force 
that the state as well as Mt. Vernon will ap- 
preciate. 



SCHOOL LUNCHES. 

High school pupils in eight American cities 
spend a million and a half dollars each school 
year for lunches. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association estimates that this amount 
spent for lunches outside of school, will buy 
only 81,000,000 calories in food value; whereas 
if spent in the school lunch room, with its 
carefully supervised menu, it will purchase the 
equivalent of 178,000,000 calories. 



FREE BULLETINS. 

The following are Bulletins for 1913 to be 
had from the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, P. P. Claxton. Address the Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

No. I. Monthly record of current educa- 
tional publications, January, 191 3. 

No. 2. Training courses for rural teachers. 
A. C. Monahan and R, H. Wright. 

No. 3. The teaching of modem languages 
in the United States. C. H. Handschin. 

No. 4. Present standards of higher educa- 
tion. George Edwin MacLean. 

No. 5- Monthly record of current ednpa- 
tional publications, February, 1913. 

No. 6. Agricultural instruction in high 
schools. C. H. Robinson and F. B. Jenks. 

No. 7. College entrance requirements. Clar- 
ence D. Kingsley. 

No. 8. The status of rural education. A. C. 
Monahan. 

No. 9. Consular reports on continuation 
schools in Prussia. 

No. 10. Monthly record of current educa- 
tional publications, March, 191 3. 

No. II. Monthly record of current educa- 
tional publications, April, 1913. 

No. 12. The promotion of peace. Fannie 
Fern Andrews. 

No. 13. Standards for measuring efficiency 
of schools. G. D. Strayer. 

No. 14. Agricultural instruction in secondary 
schools. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educa- 
tional publications, May, 1913. 

No. 16. Bibliography of medical inspection 
and health supervision. 

No. 17. A trade school for girls. 

No. i8. Congress on hygiene and demogra- 
phy. Fletcher B. Dresslar. 



No. 19. German industrial education. Holmes 
Beckwith. 

No. 20. Illiteracy in the United States. 

No. 21. Monthly record of current educa- 
tional publications, June, 1913. 

No. 22. Bibliography of industrial, voca* 
tional and trade education. 

No. 23. The Georgia Club. E. C. Branson. 

No. 24. Education in Germany and the 
United States. G. Kerschensteiner. 

No. 25. Industrial education in Columbus, 
Ga. R. B. Daniel. 

No. 26. Good roads arbor day. Susan B. 
Sipe. 

No. 27. Prison schools. A. C. Hill. 

No. 28. Expressions on education by Amer- 
ican statesmen and publicists. 

No. 29. Accredited secondary schools in the 
United States. K. C. Babcock. 

No. 30. Education in the South. 

No. 31. Special features in city school sys- 
tems. 

No. 32. Educational survey of Montgomery 
County, Md. 

No. S3' Monthly record of current educa- 
tional publications, September, 1913. 

>Jo. 34. Pension systems in Great Britain. 
R. W. Sies. • 

No. 35. A list of books suited to a high- 
school library. 



THE CARAVELS TO GO TO THE PA- 
CIFIC VIA THE PANAMA CANAL. 

The reproductions of the caravels of Col- 
umbus, constructed for the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, have 
been in Jackson Park, in Chicago ever since 
that time, but on the fifteenth of the present 
month they left the Jackson Park lagoon, 
and really started on their long journey to 
the Pacific Coast. They were first taken to 
the drydock at South Chicago, where they 
will remain until they are made entirely sea- 
worthy. 

From Chicago the little fleet will proceed 
to Boston, and there they will tie up' for the 
winter. In the spring they will be manned 
by crews of students from Harvard and be- 
gin their long cruise. It is planned to skirt 
the Atlantic, stopping at San Salvador, the 
first land discovered by Columbus, and then 
on to Panama and through the canal. 

Doubtless the little vessels will be com- 
pelled to stop at some Pacific port on the 
west coast of Central America or Mexico for 
supplies, but the first stop on American soil 
after their passage through the canal will be 
at San Diego. 

Andrew Kaul, of Boston, a Harvard man. 
is behind the movement to bring the caravels 
to the Pacific Coast for the expositions in 
IQ15. He has furnished the Jackson Park au- 
thorities a sufficient bond to insure their re- 
turn to Chicago. Winfield Hogaboom, of 
the San Diego Exposition, has taken up the 
matter of entertainment of the crews of the 
ships while they are in San Diego harbor, 
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with Mr. Kaul, and has been assured that the 
fleet will stop in San Diego harbor for a suf- 
ficient time to permit of proper and fitting^ 
ceremonies, in connection with the Panama- 
California Exposition in San Diego. 




HARDING'S NEW MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY. By Samuel Bannister 
Harding, Ph.D., Professor of European His- 
tory, Indiana University. Cloth, 8vo., 800 
pages, with 60 maps and 198 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
. Whil^ based on the author's previous Essen- 
tials in Mediaeval and Modern History, in the 
present volume the plane has been so reorgan- 
ized, the scope so extended, and the matter so 
largely rewritten, that the result is practically 
a new book. The treatment reflects the sug- 
gefstions of many teachers who have used the 
previous work in their classes. The aim of 
this book has been to increase the emphasis 
on social, industrial, and cultural topics, and 
to enable the student to understand the mod- 
ern conditions and tendencies. The narrative 
is brought fully up to date, including such re- 
cpnt events as the British Parliament Act of- 
191 1, the Italian-Turkish War, and the Balkan 
War, 1912-1913. Each topic is made definite 
and concrete, and such important subjects as 
the Unification of Italy, and the Unification of 
Germany, are treated in separate chapters. The 
teaching apparatus has been made as useful as 
possible by "the arrangement and the typogra- 
phy of the text, and by the addition of chron- 
ological tables, lists of important dates, sug- 
gestive topics and questions for the pupil to 
investigate and brief directions for general 
reading. Adequate illustrations and maps are 
inserted profusely throughout the text. Vari- 
ety and color are imparted to the narrative by 
frequent quotations from the sources, and by 
striking characterizations from modern works. 



HALLECK'S NEW ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Reuben Post Halleck, A.M., 
LL.D., Author of History of English Litera- 
ture, History of American Literature, and 
Psychology of Psychic Culture. Cloth, 12 
mo, 562 pages, with over 200 ilustrations. 
Price, $1.30. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
In this volume new facts have been Brought 
to light, new points of view have been adopted, 
and more attention is paid to recent writers. 
The present critical point of vie^v concerning 
authors, which has been brought about by the 
new social spirit, is reflected in this volume. 
Many new and important facts concerning the 
Elizabethan theater and tht drama of Shakes- 
peare's time are incorporated. Such important 



recent writers as Meredith, Hardy, Swinburne 
and Kipling receive adequate treatment. An 
entire chapter is devoted to showing how the 
new literature already produced in the twen- 
tieth century reveals the thoughts and ideals of 
this generation. Other special features o'f this 
new book are the usually detailed Suggested 
Readings that follow each chapter, suggestions 
and references for a literary trip to England* 
historical introductions to the chapters, careful 
treatment of the modern drama, and a new 
and up-to-date bibliography. Like the older 
volume, though critical, it is written with a 
keen appreciation of the average pupil's mind, 
and a sympathy that is as delightful as it is 
rare. The volume contains over 200 pictures, 
selected for their pedagogical value and their 
unusual character. The frontispiece in colors 
shows the performance of an Elizabethan plajr 
in the Fortune Theater, while many of the 
other illustrations were secured by Dr. Halleck 
himself during his visits to the homes and 
haunts of the authors he discusses. 



AMERICAN LITERATURE. By William J. 
Long. 8 vo., cloth, 21 chapters and 481 pp.,. 
profusely illustrated, $1.35. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. 
The author says in his preface: "Literature 
in general tends to humanize and harmonize 
men by showing their common characteristics; 
and national literature unites a people by em- 
phasizing the ideals which the whole nation 
reveres and follows. Any book, therefore, 
which makes Americans strangers to one an- 
other, or to any part of their common countr>% 
has no place in our national ' records." So 
Bradford and Byrd, Cooper and Simms, Long- 
fellow and I^nier are studied side by side in 
their respective periods, not as representative 
of tthe north or south, but as so many diflferent 
reflections of the same life and the same spirit. 
The book divides our literary history into 
four great periods, continuous in their develop- 
ment, yet having each its distinct and signifi- 
cant characteristics. Thus colonial literature 
is treated as an expression of the profound 
moral and spiritual ideals of America, and 
Revolutionary literature as the reflection of its 
practical and political genius. The study of 
each period includes (i) an introduction, giv- 
ing an outline history of the period, its im- 
portant events, and its dominant interests; (2) 
a survey of all, the literature of the period,, 
its general tendencies, and its relation to im- 
portant literary movements in England and 
elsewhere; (3) a detailed study of all the im- 
portant writer^ of the age. This includes an 
interesting biography of each author, in sep- 
arate type, a review of all his works, an' analy- 
sis of his important books, and a simple but 
critical estimate of his place and influence in 
our literature: (4) a brief survey of the minor 
writers and of the notable miscellaneous works 
of the period; (s) a summary, with special 
bibliography, selections for reading, and vari- 
ous other "helps" to teacher and pupil. 



The King^sley Outline Studies 

Are Indispensable Aids 

To TeacHers of En^lisKs 72 Outline Studies on High and Grammar School 
English, valuable alike to teacher and pupil. 72 vols. 15 cents each. 

To TeacKers of Historyt 5 Outlines on Ancient, Grecian, Roman, English, 
and United States History. 35 cents each, except English, 46 cents. 

To TeacKer's of I^atint 10 Outlines, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, 30 cents each. 

To TeacKers of Geo^rapHy and Gramsnart One Outline on each 
subject. 25 cents each. 

These Outlines are especially recommended for class use and are so used in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. 



The Magazine "EDUCATION" 

(PtftblisHed MontHlsr, Except Jtsly and Atatft&st) 

The volume beginning with September, 1913, opens its 34th year. All articles 
are strictly original contributions. They are chiefly by leading educators. They 
cover the whole field of pedagogy, but emphasize High School interests. The seri- 
ous discussions upon the weightier matters of the teaching profession, to be found 
in this magazine, are of essential interest and value to live teachers everywhere. 

'*I can hardly tell you the sreat helpfulness to me of your excellent maarazine.** 

Superintendent C. E. Spauldins, Decatur, Ind. 

$3.00 a year. 35 cents a number. Sample copy on receipt of six 2-cent stamps. 
SubscHpHons received for all Periodicals. Lowest Prices and Prompt Service. 
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NEW BOOKS 

ELEMENTS OF MUSIC IN SONQ is a one-book course in music for public schools by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Westhoff, Director of the Music Department in Jformal University and 
author of the outline for the music course in the lUinois State Course of Study. 

It skives in a clear and concise way the method of first cultivating' the ear so that 
pupils will recognize the elements of melody in the musical phrase. On this apprecia- 
tion is based the instruction in the meaning and use of the signs and symbols used to 
represent tones and to write the melodies and harmonies of music. The book contains 
nearly 200 pages of songs, many of them new, for school and class use with children. 

HOW TO STUDY AND TEACH HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE GRADES, is a book of 
S40 pa^es for teachers ofaM elementary £ra,des. It is by Professor H. L. Talking ton, 
Hea^ of the Department of History in the State Jform<il School at' Levdston, Idaho, 

This book is needed by all teachers of these subjects in the grades, and many will 
regard it as indispensable after they have used it. It opens new possibilities in teach- 
ing history and civics and helps all ceachers in presenting the different phases of the 
subject. This is the first book to give the teacher all the elements of the story of 
human life which must be organized as instruction advances from the first grade to 
the eighth. An inspiring book. 

Do not miss the opportunity to get one of these books and a subscription to **SCHOOL 
AND HOME EDUCATION"— a magazine for teachers and edited by the leading teachers 
of today. 

William Chandler Baffley. Editor-in-Chief, is the author of aanmber of tbeui<: it popnlarboolca for teachers 
recently published and is director of the School of Education of the University oi Illinois. His editorials are 
g-reat reading. During the coming' year he will discuss Discipline as he has discussed the Outcomes of Teaching 
this year. President John W. Cook, of DeKalb Normal Scbool, is giving our readers a great history of educa- 
tion. It is enticing and compelling in its appeal to teachers. Professor Charles A. McJVIurry is a writer of 
national fame. These men give our readers the best kind of extension study of education beyond the normal 
school and teachers* college training. Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of Decatur, i-> discussing modern methods 
and the problems common to superintendent and teacher. Professor H. A. Hollister represents high school 
Interests and will g-ive this year a valuable discussion of high school class management. R. E. Hieronymous. 
Secretary of the Illinois State H dncational Commission, has at heart the welfare of all educational institutions 
and will give us brpad and fundamental principles of school organization. William Hawley Smith is the popular 
advocate of better care for the needs of the children as individuals. His articles are always stirring to mind 
and heart. SUBSCRIBE NOW. Address the 

Public School Pablishing Company, Bioomington, iiunois 
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Mexico and 
tbe Teaching: 
of Qeography. 



In connection with the 
Mexican diflBculty (to 
which we referred in our 
last issne), an educa- 
tional suggestion of a 
rather definite character may not be out 
of place. The teaching of geography in 
the ^lem^ntary school gives some atten- 
tion to facts regarding various countries. 
These facts are commonly supposed to be 
of value to the learner in that they en- 
able him the better to understand and ap- 
preciate current happenings in these coun- 
tries. We recall that our own elementary 
instruction regarding Mexico and Bul- 
garia and Greece and Russia emphasized 
rather heavily certain "place-and -location'* 
data (which we are glad that we learned). 
We recall that we, at a later date, taught 
the geography of these countries with ref- 
erence to tiieir forms of government, their 
industries, their products, their commerce. 
If the conclusions that we reached last 
month are valid, another type of data 
should be included m the geographical in- 
formation that the schools impart. Would 
it overload the cifrriculum to teach the 
salient facts which reveal the condition 
of education in foreign countries? The. 
great outstanding fact regarding Mexico 
which is significant to Americans today is 
that the masses of the Mexican population 
are densely ignorant and dangerously un- 
disciplined. And if we are not radically 
mistaken, an understanding of the condi- 
tions of education in the various countries 
of the world would always be valuable in 
giving our people the right attitude toward 
our relationships with other countries. In- 
cidentally, the inclusion of educational data 
in our geographical texts would* helpfully 
impress upon millions of future citizens 
the unquestioned direct correlation be- 
tween the degree of civilization that a na- 
tion reaches and the attention which it 
gives to its elementary schools 



Some Having rhapsodized on 

Unpleasant the civilizing influence 

Plsrures. of universal elementary 

education, we now come 
face to face with our annual national 
homicide record. The juxtaposition is un- 
pleasant, but candor compels us to remind 
our readers of the figures for 1912 that 
have recently been compiled by an insur- 
ance expert and published in a leading 
insurance journal. We take them second- 
hand from our academic and trustworthy 
contemporary, the Nation. 

The record for 1912 is slightly more 
hopeful than that of 1911 in so far as 
the thirty largest cities are concerned, for 
in these cities, the homicide rate fell from 
84 in the million of population to 82 in 
the million. But this gain is more than 
counteracted by the serious increase in the 
southern states where the corresponding, 
figures are 202 for 1912 as against 157, 
the average for the preceding decade. But 
the critical nature of our record is most 
clearly revealed when we contrast our- 
selves with other civilized communities. 
Chicago in 1912 permitted murders in the 
ratio of 96 to the million of population; 
London, in spite of its submerged masses, 
worried along with thirteen; N'ew York 
discloses 68 in the million; Copenhagen 
is satisfied with fewer than five in the mil- 
lion. We learn from another source that 
a single county in Illinois with no large 
city .and with a population predominantly 
white and native-born has been the scene 
of five murders in the last ten months — 
a ratio of about 170 in the million an- 
nually; Canada escapes with about five 
in the million, and New Zealand with 
even a smaller proportion. If the mor- 
tality tables of our Federal census are to 
be trusted, the homicide rate from 1904 
to 1908 increased much more rapidly in 
the rural districts of the registration area 
than in the registration cities. 
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Criminal statistics are a 
Enlightenment, forbidding topic, and yet 
Discipline, and they form the best avail- 
inltlatlve. able index of the ^^state 

of the Union^* in respect 
of certain social tendencies with which 
education is fundamentally concerned. A 
system of elementary education must do 
two big things: it must enlighten and it 
must discipline; and of these two func- 
tions the latter is the m,ore diflBcult to 
fulfill in a school system where one half 
of "all the children of all the people^' 
are being "educated'^ by teachers who are 
little more than boys and girls themselves. 
It is, of course, conceivable that, under 
the lack of sane and wholesome discipline 
which this condition inevitably implies, 
certain desirable qualities are developed 
in our children. We recall that our ac- 
knowledged lack of rigorous discipline in 
the typical American school is justified 
on the ground that freedom from restraint 
permits the development of "initiative.^* 
This is a tem'pting theory; we should wel- 
come the facts that support it. Pending 
the presentation of these facts, it might 
not be fimiss to remember that lawless- 
ness is not decreasing among our people 
and that the most serious forma of law- 
lessness have increased out of all propor- 
tion to the population during the past 
thirty years. And it should also be re- 
membered that the second generation of 
the immigrant population from northern 
Europe — the generation that has passed 
through our public schools — ^is, by the tes- 
timony of our Federal census, more law- 
less than the first generation. "Initiative'* 
is doubtless worth the price that we are 
apparently paying for it. But one might 
justly inquire whether just as serviceable 
an article might not be purchased without 
80 heavy an investment. 



Married 
Teachers. 



One way to insure a bet- 
ter discipline of our boys 
and girls is to insure a 
greater proportion of ex- 
perienced and mature teachers. We note 
a growing tendency in various parts of 
the country to permit women to remain 
in public-school service after marriage. 
This is encouraging. There are manv ad- 
ministrative disadvantages involved in the 



policy of employing married women as 
teachers; but we can conceive of no dis- 
advantage that is . comparable for a mo- 
ment with the loss and waste caused by 
the annual defection of one-fifth of out 
teaching population; and this loss and 
waste might be checked in some small 
measure, at least, by permitting married 
women to remain in the service. 

And then, perhaps, we might do some- 
thing to increase the disciplinary eflSci- 
ency of -the schools by checking the flood 
of cheap sentiment and half-baked emo- 
tion which characterizes a great deal of 
the "professionar^ inspiration that these 
young teachers receive in their institutes. 
The older teacher takes this nonsense at 
its real value; the youngster finds tiiat 
it frequently sanctions a looseness of con- 
trol which is the line of least resistance. 



The Ohio 
Survey. 



We understand that the 
Ohio school survey has 
been practically com- 
pleted and that the report 
will soon be published. This work has 
been in charge ,of Dr. H. L. Brittain, 
who represented Dr. Allen in the Wiscon- 
sin survey. The investigation in Ohio has 
been conducted on a plan quite different 
from that followed in Wisconsin. More 
than one hundred fifty public-school work- 
ers have collected lie data. Many of 
these volunteer investigators are men and 
women connected with the universities and 
with the normul schQK)l8. Critic teach- 
ers and supervisors of practice in the nor- 
mal schools have been employed, we un- 
derstand, to good advantage. This seems 
to strike the right note in the survey 
work. A policy of this sort would be likely 
to insure the co-operation and not the 
antagonism of public-school workers. We * 
have already granted very cheerfully the 
value of Dr. Allen's investigations in so 
far as they have confined tiiemselves to 
matters of finance, physical equipment, 
and sanitation. Judgments of teaching 
made by well trained normal-school men 
and women who are constantl]^ engaged 
in criticising the work of young teachers 
should be equally trustwortiiy. We await 
with keen anticipation the publication of 
the Ohio report. 
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Geo. A. Brawn. 
The Hl^ Yfe print on another 

School page a most significant 

Conference report on interrelation- 

May Determine ghipg within courses of 
Faodamentals gtudy. This is the work 
«nd Qf a oommittee on the 

Accessories In program of studies of the 
Subject Matter, mi^oja Hig^ gchool Con- 

fercnce. This report gives definite form 
to onr thinking of those great values 
which all feel must result from the con- 
tinued conferences of high school teach- 
ers. The value to the attending teachers 
of these well conducted discussions of their 
teaching is evident, concerned as they ate 
each year with specific questions of in- 
struction. The contribution that may be 
made te educational science, on the other 
hand, while not so apparent for a single 
session accumulates and, when formulated, 
will become available to all teachers. For 
this reason it has an im^portance of its 
own. Such a contribution, however, is 
more apt to be of real value if it is gath- 
ered as an additional product to be dis- 
covered by a study for this purpose of 
the conference reports when these give the 
experience of teachers. The agreements 
the teachers may reach from time to time, 
which are the result of reports, discus- 
sions, and experimental investigation car- 
ried on for tiieir own benefit, reveal the 
facts with which the science bf educa- 
tion must deal. 

The present report of the committee on 
program of studies does not go much 
furtiier than to point out clearly the op- 
portimity given by these conferences to 
coUect most valuable data for educational 
science, and tov make two or three pro- 
posals with regard to what may be done 
now. The first of these proposals calls 
for a study of the syllabi which have been 
printed and which are tentative organi- 
zations of subject matter in some ten dif- 
ferent high school subjects. This sugges- 
tion proposes at this tune only an exami- 
nation of each syllabus by itself, and of 
the experiences of teachers of the subject, 
to discover the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the subject due to the propor- 
tionate emphasis given to the different 
topics. Some of the syllabi printed by the 
conference indicate which topics may be 
used as accessory. In other syllabi tiiose 
topics that are important are indicated. 



The topics which are mx>st important for 
the purpose of learning, because they give 
the germinating ideas which leaven, as 
it were, the whole lump of the subject 
^matter and enable the student so tp or- 
ganize his knowledge of it that his mind 
can best retain and- use it, are to be dis- 
covered from teaching experience. To 
formulate the topics in this relationship 
will be an immediate help to young teach- 
ers, and may uncover important princi- 
ples of education. It is to be hoped that 
this "plea for a Spooling* of successful ex- 
perience with reference to" the best group- 
log of topics for emphasis in instiruction 
may lead to that kind of study of the 
proceedings of the conference which is nec- 
essary, and to more care in preserving the 
individual reports of teaching experience. 
The second proposal of the committee re- 
port suggests ways of getting and using 
these data. The experience of teachers 
might be published with the syllabus of 
each subject. A committee is to be ap- 
pointed to get and organize these data. 

If these studies of courses in the vari- 
ous subjects and of curricula and of pro- 
grams of high school work in their in- 
terrelationship, and as related to elemen- 
tary and higher education, are to become 
part of the literature of the science of 
education it is important that a standard- 
ization of terminology be made. The third 
proposal' of the committee made sugges- 
tions as to the importance of this and 
pointed out what help a standard of term- 
inology would give. 



The Field of 

University 

Extension. 



Als a public institution 
the state university is un- 
der the direction of the 
people as they may ex- 
press their will through 
the legislature. On the other hand it 
should not be asked to do something al- 
together different from that for which it 
was organized. If the university is not 
the institution best fitted to do what the 
people want or if, in asking the univers- 
ity to give, help of some kind, the people 
show that little is known of what the help 
should be or how it is to be sought then 
the universiiy is clearly called upon to in- 
vestigate the matter and show what it can 
do or can not do. This is just about our 
present condition with reference to voca- 
tional education and university extension. 
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It is undoubtedly within the province 
of the university to investigate these prop- 
ositions. It can put a man in the field 
to study the needs, the conditions, and 
the opportunities for helping the people. - 
Facts are needed with regard to all of 
the things indicated and also of the what, 
the where, and the how of such instruc- 
tion as may be found possible to give. As 
ye^;, the university has waited for the peo- 
ple to come to it. Citizens feel many 
needs without being able to diagnose the 
trouble or prescribe the remedy. And if 
no one takes up their case who has the 
knowledge and means for tiiorough study 
of it the people will take action on un- 
skilled or quack advice, and may require 
the university to do things in whidi it 
can have little or no faith. Those in- 
terested in the Miners and Mechanics In- 
stitutes have already asked the university 
to provide instruction in English to tiie 
foreign laborers employed in the mines of 
the state. This instruction should be given 
and the state should pay the expense 
rather than the local schok>l districts. And 
yet the instruction itself could be given 
most advantageously by the local teach- 
ers. The people want much technical in- 
formation with regard to maintaining 
reads and bridges, drainage, water sup- 
ply, the qualities of drinking waters, the 
best accounting systems, and many other 
things. To provide this information tiiey 
have sometimes esteblished state oflSces, 
such as that of ^tate Highway Engineer, 
and for other things they look to the uni- 
versity and establish such departments 
there as that of water surveys. N"o gen- 
eral provision is made anywhere to give 
many kinds of necessary information often 
needed, or to give the instruction which 
it is generally necessary to give with the 
information to enable the people rightiy 
to use and apply the knowledge. 

We may expect tiiat the field of uni- 
versity extension will include two kinds 
of work. On the one side the university 
will be called upon, more and more, for 
expert opinion and authoritatiye informa- 
tion. When knowledge of facte which 
touch the health or the needs of the peo- 
ple in general is required it must be so 
given as to insure its acceptence by the 
people as the truth if ite purpose is to 
be accomplished. This necessitates that 
that knowledge be given out by the high- 



est authority. It will not answer the pur- 
pose for the same facte to be given at 
second hand through local institutions. 

On the other side is the great work of 
teaching the people better ways of atteck- 
ing their problems, of studying them, and 
of solving them for themselves. This work' 
begins in the common schools but it is 
not completed in thenu How far the 
common schools have given the power to 
think and to apply knowledge to the actual 
problems of life is to be discovered only 
after the children have left these schools. 
There seems to be no reason why the stete 
should stop giving help in the education 
of the people for self -direction when they 
leave school at fourteen or eighteen years 
of age. This field of education, the pur- 
pose of which is to teach the people meth- 
ods of atteck and of study in meeting the 
problem of organizing the common rela- 
tions and duties of life, is evidently dis- 
tinct from that of serving as expert and 
giving the sanction of authority to in- 
formation. What training to give is a 
much more complex educational problem 
for the conditions of the capitalist indus- 
tries than for agriculture. In these in^ 
dustri^s the rights and duties of the two 
classes involved — ^the capitelist and the 
laborer — ^have to be adjusted through so- 
ciety and the stete. Social justice must 
change the attitude of exploitation of the 
less powerful by the class which at the 
time is more powerful. Only through co- 
operative relations which rest on a rec- 
ognition of the service to society involved 
can each class in these vocations attein 
to complete economic citizenship. What 
a problem extension education faces when 
it sete up the aim of bringing about this 
mutual understending, interest, and effort 
among the people! Citizenship training 
is the key to open the door of thought 
into the right vocational attitude. 



The Illinois 
Idea. 



What is the 'Illinois 
idea?" Is it only a dis- 
tinction without a differ- 
ence? An expression of 
the same purpose that other states have 
but approached in another way? Perhaps 
it is but a different placing of the point of 
departure and of emphasis. Even then it 
may have more than local importance. The 
Illinois idea takes the local community as 
the self-active unit in university exten- 
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sion education. It is in the needs of that 
nnit as an organically interrelated society 
that nniyersify extension education finds 
its point of departure. We have thought 
of education as, indeed^ directed toward 
the social needs but as concerned immedi- 
ately with the individual. His develop- 
ment was its unit of organization, and 
this is the controlling imit in elementary 
and secondary school work. Higher edu- 
cation, however, considers the individual* 
and even knowledge itself as elements to 
be developed and extended into organized 
relations. In the professions the indi- 
vidual is trained for particular service in 
society. This training includes not sim- 
ply informed skill but also investigating 
power which can coimect the isolated fact 
or the individual act with the body of 
knowledge and of deeds, the total orgimi- 
zation of which constitutes the civiliza- 
tion of the time. Higher education rests 
on the education given in the elementary 
and secondary schools, for the training of 
the individual. 

In the 'Illinois idea*' of school exten- 
sion to tfiose beyond school age this suc- 
cession of the two stages of education is 
recognized. , The Ulinois idea would leave 
to the community and to the local schools 
it maintains all elementary education di- 
rected to that teaching of individuals 
which is concerned with the information 
and the skill needed for distinctly indi-- 
vidual development. As soon as possible 
it would return to the community schools 
the first two years of college work, and 
now that kind of college work which is 
really preparatory to higher education 
must be done in residence at college. The 
method of giving preparatory education 
has fL science of its own. With this sci- 
ence and with those engaged in it, as com- 
mon school or extension teachers, the uni- 
versity needs to maintain helpful rela- 
tions. The Illinois idea gives to the uni- 
versity the direction of that extension edu- 
cation required by the various social and 
economic groups of a community and con- 
cerned with social efficiency, social justice, 
and soial developmjent in its many differ- 
ent phases. University ea^tension means 
the study and investigation by groups in 
local communities, under university guid- 
ance, of the* duties and opportunities for 
skilled and efficient social service which 
may come to each> member because he or 



she belongs to the group. All extension 
education is different from residence edu- 
cation in this that it is directed to mjore 
immediate and specific outcomes in life. 

The HlRh Por a decade the TTnivers- 

School ity of Illinois and the 

Conference as high school teachers of 
an Expression the state have been work- 
of the ing together in what is a 

Illinois Idea. typical example of uni- 
versity extension work. Started because 
of a need of a better understanding and 
a closer co-operation between high schools 
and colleges in the matter of accrediting 
the high school teaching which is prep- 
aratory for college, the High School Con- 
ference developed, almost at once, into a 
study of the service the high school ren- 
ders the commxmity, and of the problems 
of high school teaching in this relation. 
The relation of high schools to the colleges, 
was understood as but one of the elements 
in this larger community relation. In 
the High School Conference a group, of 
teachers is brought together as a group of 
citizens Who have entered one of the vo- 
cations of society. In this relation it is 
their business to improve and advance the 
service which the high school can render. 
In doing this they improve themselves and 
increase the appreciation and values they 
get out of life as individuals. The work 
of this conference is reported elsewhere 
in this magazine. 

A 

The Gradually there is being 

«oilXSr!!#^ buUt up at the Univera- 

School Of ,. •"^TiT J X 

Education and ^ty of lllmois, and at 

the Illinois , o&er State Universities, 
'<>««• the School or College of 

Education. The Illiaois idea requires that 
such a school of education maintain close 
organic relations to all other colleges or 
departments of the university in order 
that the university as a whole may render 
its full service to the state in the dis- 
semination of knowledge and in extending 
the citizenship efficiency of all vocational 
and social groups of society. At this tiDoie 
a beginning has been made of the exten- 
sion work of the School of Education at 
the University of Illinois which is typical 
again of the Illinois idea. An example 
of this work is the organization of quite 
a large group of the teachers of Spring- 
field and the vicinity into three classes for 



^ 
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a series of studies. The initiative came 
from the local superintendent and com- 
munity. The subjects of study and inves- 
tigation were determined by the group 
after consultation with the School of Edu- 
cation < study of sociology was taken 
up by onfc .1 the classes, the conductor 
of which was furnished by the University 
from the department of sociology in the 
College of Literature. Studies of school 
instruction were the choice of two classes, 
one is conducted by the director of the 
School of Education and the other by the 
president of the Eastern State Normal 
School. The spirit of all of these classes 
is that of vocational improvement by ex- 
tending the relations of teaching in its 
service to society. Another group gath- 
ered together from a wider territory is 
that of the High School Principals' Club 
a report of the organization of which is 
given on another page. 



The Collesfes, 
Normal 
SchoolSt and 
HiKh Schools 
and the 
Illinois Idea. 



The College of Agricul- 
ture has organized some 
extension work designed 
to reach the farmers 
through the elementary 
and high schools. This 
is done by special. visiting teachers who 
direct the instruction by the regular 
teachers of the common schools in the spe- 
cial subject of agriculture and agricul- 
tural nature study, and lead teachers' 
classes in the study of the conditions of 
rural life. A two-weeks agricultural in- 
stitute is held at the College of Agricul- 
ture each winter for farmers and all in- 
terested in agricultural and country life 
problems. The experiment stations, model 
farm^, the chemical and biological lab- 
oratories and other facilities are used in 



special tests or investigations of various 
kinds, and much instruction and guidance 
of investigations of the farmers is done 
' through the Farmers' Institutes. 

The College of Agriculture and other 
colleges at tiie University offer special 
courses for those of their students who 
plan to teach. In these courses the selec- 
tion and presentation of subject matter 
for the purpose of instruction is discussed. 
The further development of the School of 
Education will improve and extend this 
means of adding, to knowledge and inves- 
tigating power, the skill in presentation 
and teaching necessary to disseminate 
these among the people. 

The normal schools are, in a number 
of places, taking up work with classes of 
teachers which is devoted to studies and 
investigations of the school work in which 
the teachers are engaged, and are helping 
' the teachers to help themselves in improv- 
ing the school. We have reported some 
normal school extension work and shall 
report other classes. 

The high schools in many cities and in 
some towns are doing night school work 
in the right way and developing methods 
and finding problems for the working out 
of which they need help. 

The ^^lUinois idea" seems to have 
reached the time when it can be used to 
organize the much needed extension edu- 
cation work. At least, it furnishes a basis 
for an investigation of conditions through- 
out the state and a study of the facts 
which may thus be gathered. It will en- 
able the facts to be related to the various 
means available or possible for use in giv- 
ing the kinds of instruction shown to be 
needed. In this way our ideas will be 
cleared up and many of our present vag- 
aries dissipated. 
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Di 



iscussions 




UTILIZING MOEAL CRISES FOE ETHICAL INSTRUCTION* 

Thomas J, McCormacJc 
I. 
Utilizing Vocational Momenta Ton Ethical Inbtbuction. 



Having once had occasion^ purely from 
motives of economy of time^ to address 
larger bodies of our school^ instead of in- 
dividual students^ on subjects which would 
now be called vocational guidance, I dis- 
covered that the intense interest thus 
spontaneously aroused in the students for 
.the problems of making a living could be 
diverted and even more profitably utilized 
for ethical instruction. To the youthful, 
student, in his blase' and sophisticated at- 
titude toward life, the moral problem has 
no existence. His most immediate con- 
cern is solely and purely a struggle for 
the pleasurable life, and any weapon 
which may be profitably and successfully 
employed in the attainment of the natural 
goal f juvenile self-indulgence is calmly 
and ruthlessly employed. The most nat- 
ural weapon in the hands of the child in 
this struggle for imannoyed existence is 
that exquisit piece of mortal or rather un- 
moral machinery known as the lie in all 
its variant multitudinous formis. The 
child is from biological necessity an ab- 
solutely egotistical animal. If he were not 
such, he would not survive. The moral 
or ethical point of view arises only when 
the child becomes a social animal, and his 
relations to his fellow-creatures in the 
home, the school, the playground, the 
church, the state, etc., are pushed into the 
foreground. It is only when we become en- 
tangled with other human beings that the 
necessity of ethics in the struggle for exist- 
ence forces itself upon us. The child only 
gradually discovers that for success in our 
modem complex life, respect tor the rights 
of others, pimctuality, honesty, control of 
the temper and the tongue, loyalty, obedi- 



ence, industry, and the divers other canoni- 
cal virtue^ are necessary. It is difficult by 
preaching and harping to bring home to 
him the truth of this point of view. The 
motive, the interest — ^what is called, in 
recent school-parlance, the motivation — is 
wanting. Generally it is impossible to 
present the social or ethical situation to 
the average adolescent mind with any hope 
of lasting effects. The situation may, 
however, be presented incidentally with 
great effectiveness, as I found out in the 
telks on vocationsd guidance referred to. 
After I had analyzed the economic and 
industrial conditions of our community, 
and had invited the boys and girls to par- 
ticipate in the discussion, after I had sym- 
pathetically sought their assistance for the 
solution of a large life-problem, I found 
accidentally that their minds had by their 
own spontaneous effort reached so white a 
heat of interest in their business and in- 
dustrial future that I was able to divert 
our discussions of the questions of how to 
get a job, to the other entrancingly inter- 
esting ethical question of the most effec- 
tive methods of losing a job. I was then 
confronted with an intensified interest in 
the ethical side of the question which was 
phenomenal and startling to me, and I ex- 
ploited the situation to the full. I was 
able to develop cogently and convincingly 
in their min,ds by their own participating 
efforts the reasons for the rules and reg- 
xdations of our school, to show that the 
habits of body and mind which the infrac- 
tion of these regulations brought with it, 
were slowly and surely sowing the seeds 
of failure in their subsequent business life 
and career, and I was enabled in this way 



♦This paper by Thomas J. McCormack, Principal of the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, LaSalle. Illinois, was read before the Decennial Convention of the Religions Edu- 
cation Association at Cleveland, Ohio, Thursday, March 13, 1913. 
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to strike eflfectively at the roots of certain 
minor evil practices in the school, fulmi- 
nation against which in f onner times had 
been of little avail. Hookey, cheating, iin- 
punctuality, time-wasting, gadding, gos- 
sip and the rest, now took their natural 
places as insuperable obstacles to the 
financial and business success of every in- 
dividual, and the corresponding virtues no 
longer figured as adscititious adornments 
of seraphic and saccharine weaklings. 

I have not the space to describe in de*- 
tail the concrete machinery by which this 
work was effected. I will simply say that 
I always used definite examples and cited 
actual cases ; for example, I told, that once 
when I had asked an employer seeking an 
oflBce girl whether he wished one more 
proficient in bookkeeping or in stenogra-. 
phy, he had replied that he preferred 
above all one "who could keep her mouth 
shut" — ^which remark naturally led to a 
very interesting discussion of the pernic- 
ious habitudes acquired by indulging in 
petty school gossip. I cited for lie boys 
dozens of other cases, definite and con- 
crete, with the names of prominent local 
employers— cases where unpunctuality, 
''soldiering," pool-playing and other 
forms of extravagance on small salaries 
led to disaster. The fact also that the 
business men of the community were then 
actually watching the boys with regard to 
manners and habits was also very effec- 
tively applied. 

Let me say that the f ruitfulness of these 
talks lay not in the fact that the talks 
were, as our theorists would now say, "mo- 
tivated," because I had on former occas- 
ions given the same reasons and motives 
for avoiding unethical practices, but in 
the circumstances that the motive and the 
interest now sprang spontaneously from 
the students themselves, out of a live ocean 
of physiological interest which had been 
created not by me but by themselves. They 
were in the same inflamed physiologicjJ 
condition with regard to their business 
future as they would be in actual life 
when confronted with the moral problems 
and crises of their real career. The mo- 
tivation had not been supplied objectively 
and from without but had sprung from the 
student's own organism, spontaneously 
and from within. 

We see from this that the trick invari- 
ably is so to shape a given situation that 



the interest in the problem springs from 
the student and not from tiie teacher. 
Ethical instruction in this view is inci- 
dental rather than systematic, and ordi- 
narily requires only constant watchfulness 
on the part of the teacher in the selection 
cd situations, and appropriate tact in the 
exploitation of thenL Every teacher and 
every superintendent is richly surrounded 
by tiiese situations; they occur in nmlti- 
tudes daily. The problem is correctly to 
select and develop them, for the student 
and with the assistance of the student, in 
all their moral implications. The most 
effective time for teaching the evil of dis- 
honesty is when the student is dishonest; 
the evil of cheating, when the cheating 
is done, etc. In other words, these great 
moral crises in child and adolescent life 
should not be used solely as occasions for 
punishment, but as magnificent opportun- 
ities offered by natwe for effective ethical 
instruction. Not that we should wait im- 
til a person steals before condemning and 
forbidding stealing and the rest, but sim- 
ply that when these derelictions do occur, 
we should take advantage of the physio<- 
logical and ethical white heat of the situ- 
ation to exploit them to the fullest. Every 
one will admit that the best tale with which 
a moral can be ad'omed is a lively chapter 
out of the student's own life. 

There are two indirect and concrete 
ways of teaching morals to children. The 
first is to tell an interesting story with 
tragic environmjent and disastrous con- 
clusions. This is the old method. It is 
the method employed, for example, in the 
German schools, where the teaching of re- 
ligion is compulsory. The history of the 
Jews is ransacked for elaborate situations 
in which Ahab did this and Jezebel did 
that. But the situations so created are 
too remote and artificial to stimulate the 
interest of the average student. The aver- 
age American adolescent, praeter-sapient 
and incredulous, believes from his own ob- 
servations that the "wicked really doth 
flourish like the green bay tree," and has 
had frequent occasion to note the force 
of a current saying, that "to be good is 
to be forgotten." He needs more pun- 
gent stimuli than those supplied by Ori- 
ental history; and the crises that occur 
in his own moral life supply a far more 
realistic tragic environment, and offer far 
more adjacent and more piquant material 
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for ethical exploitation than the tales of 
the vanished kingdoms of Syria. The 
story from which' you now draw your 
moral is one in which the pupil is him- 
self an entangled part of an emotional 
eomfplez^ and his interest in the solution^ 
his interest in his extrication is to him 
one of moral life and death. He himself^ 
not the teacher, not David, nor Solomon 
in all his glory, supplies the ethical mise- 
en scene of the tragedy; and instead of 
being a passive spectator of a moral 
drama with historical puppets for its act- 
ors, he is himself an enmeshed and im* 
plicated victim, wildly seeking salvation 
and hailing with delight the assistance 
and co-operation of a sympathetic adviser 
who will rescue him from his slough of 
affliction. This is the second method. 

To an audience of teachers, it will be 
unnecessary for me to cite concrete cases 
of what ti^ese moral crises in students' 
lives actually are. They present them- 
selves daily and without numiber in our 
school-life, and like Cleopatra's charms, 
are in^nite in their variety. They run 
the entire moral gamut from unpunctual- 
ity and hookey to malicious slander and 
theft, and supply in their wide range of 
material most appropriate and beautiful 
examples for moral exploitation. 

And these crises are not only individual 
crises; they may also be collective crises 
involving numbers of students. These 
latter are the most fruitful of idl, as they 
permit of magnificent public demonstra*- 
tions, involving the instruction and salva- 
tion of many. 

I will now give a detailed narration of 
the manner in which one of these crises 
in our own school-life was handled. I re- 
gard it as the chef d' ceuvre of my scholas- 
tic ethical career, and as the most fruit- 
ful piece of moral instruction I have ever 
attempted. It was a case of mutiny and 
conspiracy, and will show how a complica^ 
tion that foreboded collective ruin and 
disaster was converted into moral profit 
and triumph. 

IL 

Utilizing Moeal Crises in the 
Collective Life 

Some years ago on my return from an 
educational trip,one of the few disciplinary 
problems that confronted me by way of 
atonement for solution was a case of mu- 



tiny, the first that had arisen in my school 
career. It w&s a difficult situation and 
embodied elements utterly subversive of 
school spirit and discipline. The disaster 
occurred in a large chorus of about eighty 
students, and arose from a very trivial in- 
cident. It was in the spring timie and low 
shoes were de rigueur. A boy of sensitive 
and refractory temperament was deprived 
by a mischievious neighbor of (me of his 
clogs, which was promptly passed around 
among the male members of the chorus 
with cumulative glee and gusto. Having 
discovered the cause of the disturbance, 
the teacher conducting the chorus repri- 
manded the student and informed him 
that unless he could hereafter appear in 
her presence properly shod, he should con- 
sider himself no longer a member of her 
musical fraternity. The student departed 
f romi the room vowing he would never en- 
ter the organization again; and, his mut- 
terings having been overheard by his com- 
rades, some of them incidentally remarked 
that if he were not allowed to re<^nter the 
chorus, they also would refuse to partici- 
pate in its exercises. A mutual under- 
standing or misunderstanding, of which 
no one was the author and no one was the 
ringleader, arose; an indefinable atmos- 
phere of mutiny and conspiracy which no 
one could trace to its origin and font, was 
created. On the following day the boys 
of the chorus did not appear, and the 
calamitous situation was created. 

I saw at once that the future success 
and pectce of the school were at stake, that 
the spirit of mutiny and conspiracy thus 
engendered would, if it went uncorrected, 
be imitated, and that an endless series of 
troubles for the school impended. The 
mutiny became known in the town; the 
teacher's position was threatened; and a 
succel^sf ul solution was imperative. I took 
the dilemmia fearlessly by the horns. My 
first announcement was that the chorus 
was suspended indefinitely. (I may re- 
mark incidentally here that from the point 
of view of strategy uncertainty of proced- 
ure always weakens the enemy). I then 
inquired as to the exact details of the case, 
interrogated individual members whom I 
thought were ringleaders of the conspir- 
acy, but found that absolutely nothing def- 
inite and tangible existed that could be 
reached or punished. I then decided that 
the crime or offense that had been com- 
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mitted was a collective crime or offense, 
and should receive a collective solution. 
I called the boys of the chorus together 
in conferience; told them frankly the dif- 
ficulty of the situation and the dilemm^a 
in which I had been placed; that a grave 
offense, in fact the gravest possible offense 
against a school, a society or nation had 
been committed, namely a mutiny, a con- 
spiracy, which was tantamount to treason ; 
tiiat the offense had not been committed 
by any individual and hence no individual 
could be punished; that a social or insti- 
tutional injustice had been committed and 
that collective, institutional amends should 
be made. I showed them how, if such 
practices were continued, the life and 
peace of the' school would be threatened, 
that at present the position and livelihood 
of one teacher were at stake, and depicted 
how, out of an insignificant and trivial 
accident, by a subtle social interplay of 
thoughtless words and actions a situation 
had been created, which, though it had to 
be removed, every one saw and felt I was 
powerless to resolve. I asked them indi- 
vidually as friends, if such were not the 
case ; told them that I knew that not a sin- 
gle individual person present had been 
guilty of the offense committed; that it 
was a collective crimie with which they had 
only partly and ignorantly identified them- 
selves, but that it was a hideous reality 
nevertheless. 

They admitted the truth of my state- 
ments, and after this confession both par- 
ties, namely the students and myself, be- 
came engaged in a common ethical inves^ 
. tigation, the object of which was to cut 
the Gordian knot of the diflSculty that 
had been presented to us both. I told 
them that I blamed no individual for 
what had come to pass, that I .was too well 
acquainted with the psychology of human 
wrong-doing to fasten upon any one per- 
son file responsibility for what had oc- 
curred. But I took occasion to review 
with them the history of conspiracies and 
mutinies in the past and to expound what 
the criminal law of nations had to say 
upon the subject. I showed them from 
the very case in which we were now all 
involved that though it was impossible to 
discover the ringleader of any given con- 
spiracy and mutiny, yet this crime struck 
so deeply at the roots of social and politi- 
cal existence that drastic remedies were 



absolutely necessary for its treatment, if 
the state, nation or society was to exist. 
I explained that in such cases social jus- 
tice demanded that somebody should be 
punished even if individual injustice were- 
done, that the life of the state, and in 
this case the life of the school, was more 
important than that of any individual, 
and that the town and the community to 
which I was responsible for the school 
would uphold me if I ddiberately selected 
some innocent victim from among them 
and deliberately and viciously punished 
him for the sake and for the preserva- 
tion of the life of the school. I explained 
to them further how this had be^i fre- 
quently done in history in the past, and 
told them of the Chicago anarchists, some 
of whom on a similar occasion were 
thought to have been innocently convicted. 

The idea of the -punishment of the in- 
nocent at first scented to horrify them, but 
the manner in which we had' approached 
our problem, had made the situation and 
the significance of all its dangers so ap- 
parent and real that it began to dawn upon 
them that I was not only right but also 
not so powerless as I had professed to be. 
I had, in other words, taught them an 
impressive lesson in civics and in social 
and institutional ethics. 

And what was the result? The lesson,, 
and not the misdemeanor, now occupied 
the forefront of our collective thought. 
Both students and I felt that the lesson 
towered ineffably above the crime, and in 
our corporate joy of moral conquest we 
were almost glad that the dereliction had 
occurred. 

Their interest in the course of the dis- 
cussion had grown intense; tiiey had be- 
come participators in an ethical drama in 
whose solution, they, now being themselves 
endangered, were as much interested as I. 
They were not the spectators of a moral 
tragedy; they were actors implicated in 
ite meshes, each expecting himself te be 
selected as the scapegoat lor the enforce- 
ment of social and institutional justice. 
When we reached this point in the dra- 
matic development, the point which the 
Greek tragedians call the catharsis, I 
sprang my solution. I told them, now that 
they had learned a great civic and moral 
lesson I felt satisfied ; that it was far from 
my desire to make an example of anyone 
of them, but that I knew they would agree 
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with me when I demanded that for the 
collective offense committed, collective 
reparation should be made. I asked them 
if anyone cotdd suggest a method of mak- 
ing tibis reparation. Receiving no answer 
I further asked them if they would per- 
mit me to make a suggestion. They as- 
sented, and I presented my solution; 
namely, that they should appoint a spokes^ 
man who would present to the chorus at 
its next meeting a statemient that, while 
the offense committed had been one of ac- 
cidental and spontaneous growth, fo- 
mented and created by thoughtless re- 
marks, that, while no individual among 
them was responsible for the situation, yet 
they found tiiat as a body they were un- 
questionably responsible and that they 
wished to present to the teacher, the 
school and the rest of the chorus an apol- 
ogy for their thoughtless action. I iiien 
asked them if they would allow me to 
select the spokesman, assuring them that, 
in making my selection, responsibility for 
the conspiracy would not be conceived as 
resting upon the shoulders of the recipi- 



ent of the honor. All acquiesced, and 
then as the student-bearer of the apology, 
and in the nature of a reward for his sur- 
passing eminence and influence among his 
fellows, I forthwith selected the gentleman 
who had lost his sandal-shoon. 

There was much good humor displayed 
at the happy issuance of this encounter. 
The young gentleman of the lo^t clog pre- 
pared the corporate apology, and after an 
illuminating introduction by myself re- 
cited it, witii much impersonal unction, at 
the next meeting of the chorus, to the ac- 
companiment of considerable hilarity 
from the feminine side of the audience. 
The sequel was felicitous in the extreme. 
Everybody felt relieved and happy, and 
everybody felt satisfied that justice to all 
parties had been done. Incidentally, all 
members concerned learned a lesson in 
civic and social responsibiliiy, in the dan- 
ger of conspiracies, in the heartlessness of 
the law, and in the possibility of extrica- 
tion from diflBcult circumstances with 
credit to all concerned that they will never 
in all their lives forget. 



HOW TO DEVELOP iiND MAINTAIN THE PROPER ATTITUDE OF A 

COMMUNITY TOWARD the SCHOOL* 

J. K, Stableton 



In order that a school may accomplish 
its best work in any community, it must 
have a certain recognized standing in 
things educational. It must be the leader. 
The moment it ceases to be looked to as 
the leader, its work is largely formal. 

When tiie people have faith in the 
schools, they trust the schools, and are will- 
ing to give time and money for their con- 
tinued upbuilding. 

Again, when the people have faith in 
their schools and trust them, the schools 
are free to ^do real constructive school 
work. Officers and teachers are not an- 
noyed by faxdtfinders and destructive crit- 
ics, but have all their powers at their 
command to apply to the problems of the 
school. ' Theirs is a work of service. They 
are not in servitude. 

How then is this proper attitude to be 
brought about and how maintained ? Who 
is most largely responsible? First of all 
is not the superintendent the one great- 



est factor in bringing this about and in 
continuing this proper attitude ? He most 
certainly is. By him more than by any 
other one person the spirit and work of 
the school system must be so developed 
that it will command the respect and con- 
fidence of the people. His own intelli- 
gent industry and his own spirit must 
touch into life the industry and spirit of 
the officers and teaching force of the 
school if he in any way arouses the proper 
attitude on the part of the community. 

Ordinarily I have no fault to find with 
the attitude of the people toward their 
schools. In fact, I often think that if 
parents knew how little we superinten- 
dents and teachers really know of what 
constitutes the best school work, they 
would not have the faith in their schools 
that they now have, nor trust us as they 
do. Notwithstending all that may be said 
of communities dividing on their schools, 
of the disgraceful parts played by poli- 



*Read at the High School Conference, Champaign Nov. 21 1913 before the Admini- 
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tics^ religion^ and other social influences, 
still it must be said that the tendency 
is for conmiunities to trust their schools 
and their school officials until there is 
cause for discontent. And when a change 
comes in the administration the people 
and the board usually stand ready to ap- 
preciate any indication for the better. I 
rememiber well, when I was called to a cer- 
tain town for a conference with the board 
about taking charge of their schools for 
the coming year, that the president of the 
board said to me that they* had had a 
certain man there for several years; that 
they thought their schools with all their 
faults were as good as other schools but 
that they really did not know what kind 
of schools they ought to have; that the 
people demanded a change so the board 
was looking for another mlan, and felt that 
a change could do no harm. They had 
trusted this man to the limiit. 

After I was engaged for the work this 
same man, the president of the board, said, 
*rr pity you, going into that tough hole.'* 
I replied that I did not think I needed 
his pity. But I did find it a "tough hole'' 
and carefully, tactfully, as I could, I 
worked with all my might to bring in a 
semblance of order, and in a number of 
cases administered corporal punishment. 
My first assistant who was an excellent 
man but wholly inefficient as a school man, 
said to me one day, "Mr. Stableton, do 
you expect always to work so hard and 
carry tilings this way? I've been teach- 
ing here twenty years and I found out a 
long time ago it doesn't pay. Then, too," 
he said, "I do not know whether the peo- 
ple will stand by you in cleaning things up 
this way or not, and that boy you pun- 
ished today is Judge so-and-so's step-son 
and he may make you trouble." I replied 
that I was willing to go away any day the 
people wished me to go, but that the 
school must be decent while I was there. 
I had been so busy trying to bring in 
what to me meant only a decent condition 
that I had had little time to meet many 
of* the people. . A few days later near the 
end of Ihe first month t met the presi- 
dent of the board on the street. He 
stopped, reached out his hand and said: 
"I want to tell you that licking you've 
been doing up there is doing a demed 
sight of good." 

I spent eight years in that community, 



eight of the happiest and most profitable 
years of my life, but I had to put my 
owTi work (the school) in order before I 
could expect the people to respect it. The 
president's words were the first words of 
encouragement I received. They did me 
great good. 

If tiie superintendent studies to know 
the condition of the schools and the needs 
and then proceeds vigorously, yet tact- 
fully, to improve the condition of the 
schools, it is not long before the people ap- 
preciate what is being done. If he sees 
great changes that should be made, he 
should remiember that an evolution can 
bring the desired results where an at- 
tempted revolution would only delay the 
bringing in of the new order. 

I woiUd like to say before going further 
that I am not attempting to discuss the 
work in large cities. I am only consider- 
ing the work in towns and smaller cities. 
As many of you know I have had no ex- 
perience in large cities. 
. I once heard Sam Jones say that some 
people thought it was a successful life 
that ended well, but he said that was only 
one part of a successful life, that a suc- 
cessful life was a life well begun, well con- 
tinued, and well ended. So success in 
winning and maintaining the proper at- 
titude of a community toward its schools 
means not only a good beginning, but well 
continued, and for the highest success, 
well ended. 

It is possible sometimes for a superin- 
tendent to go into a new community and 
by flash-light processes win great applause 
when his work has nothing to sustain it. 
To be successful the superintendent must 
study to know the school, the board of 
education, and all the forces that make 
for the betterment of the community, as 
well as the community at large. He must 
be able to affiliate the work of the schools 
with the other social-up-lift forces in such 
a way as to draw them to the help of the 
school in its broader than school-room 
work. But while this should be done there 
must be such a persistent, intelligent plan- 
ning and carrying out of the every-day 
school-room work as will cause teachers 
and all school officers to realize that what- 
ever is being taught, is being taught in 
a most efficient way. A lack of confidence 
on the part of a corps of teachers in the 
efficient school-room-work leadership of 
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the euperiiite&deBt^ does more than pos- 
sibly any other o^e thing to discredit the 
ficl^ool in a community. Woe unto the sup- 
erintendent who atten^pts to cultivate 
and to hQld his community in the right 
atlijtude toward the scl^ools when the great 
majori^ of his teachers report the admin- 
istration of tl^e class woork of the schools 
as unsatisfactory, li is not so much what 
class-work, as the quality. The admin- 
istration must make the teaching force 
fed that whatever the subject, t^e instruc- 
tion is to be kept at ^ high standard. 
Whfl^tever the quality of the instruction 
haa been in the past, even thougl^ very 
inefficient, a body of teachers c^n be l^d 
to ' appreciate high quality work and to 
take pride in it. This pride on the part 
of teacheirs in the work of the schools sooa 
touches the *^heart beat'^ of the commun- 
ity. 

When a superintendent leads his teach- 
ers and his board of education through the 
quality of his wprk, and at the same time 
puts himoelf into a sympathetic working 
relation witb the other uplifting forces in 
the commui^ty, he soon finds the attitude 
of the community toward the schools all 
that could be desired. It is possible then 
to raise the ideals of school work of the 
whole community. (This ^ is really the 
greatesjb work a school superintendent does 
for a community.) 

But it i^ one problem to state these 
things and quite a different problem to do 
theae things or even to indicate the proc*- 
/esses of doing these things. 

A superintendent should always be ap- 
preciative of the good work that has been 
done by hi^ predecessor and the teachers 
working under his direction. Whoever 
mfkj have been superintendent there is al- 
ways soine gpod done that can be com- 
mended; and no words at all should be 
spoken of the faults of the preceding ad- 
ministration. The record of the past is 
made. It is the new n^n's part to build 
the f utuie and he has his hands full if 
he conserves all his energy for his own 
work and dissipates none on useless crit- 
ici/im of the past. Then, too, if he is to 
do his work he must have the loyal sup- 
port oi his teaching body many of whom, 
if not *11, were loyal supporters of his pre- 
decessor so that any criticion or refer- 
ence to the mistakes of the past that the 
superintendent might make would tend to 



aUenate members of his te^chin^ force. 
Members who, rightly considered, would 
be just as loyal to him §B they h^d been 
to his predecessor. • • 

Then, too, most superintendents are not 
called to positions where conditions have 
been bad, so that a superintendent should 
take it for granted in planning for the 
first term, that the teachers have been do- 
in^ good work. Then as he finds the weak 
t^^chers, if there be any, it i9 his duty 
to try to strengthen these teachers. The 
work of weeding out a corps of teachers 
should not be begun until he has done all 
that the can do to improve the teaching 
force. If there are still a number wbo 
can not be brought up to the desired stand- 
ard he must make changes. It is his duty, 
and by this time it will be evident that 
he is not prompted to make the changes 
by any selfish motive but only for the good 
of the schools, and he will be heartily sup<- 
ported. By a eareful selecting of the 
teadiers who come into the schools he can 
build up a teaching force in accord with 
his own ideals, and in all this he will be 
sustained by an appreciative community. 

Changes in the course of study and the 
work of teaching and general management 
4;an be brought about in much the same 
manner as changes in the teaching force. 
Jn fact, they can be made much more eas- 
ily than changes in the teaching force. 
After the superintendent is in close touch 
with his teachers he can depend on them 
to help in all changes looking tQ more ef- 
ficient jvork and to improvements in the 
course of study. Of course, he must lead 
his teachers to an appreciation of the 
changes h^ would make beforie attemptiiig 
to make them. In other words, it is his 
part to so inspire and educate his teach- 
ing force thatythey are alive to the best 
that is known in school work; that they 
are full of the spirit of service. He should 
not attempt radical changes in course of 
study the first year. 

Hjb must not only prepare the teachers 
for advance moves before he attempts 
them, but his board and his people as 
well. Sometimes he is freest to carry out 
his plans if he enlists the active co-opera- 
tion of forces outside the schools to bring 
advance moves within the schools. Then 
there is no serious questioning from with- 
out or within to hamper the work when 
once introduced. This is simply aligning 
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the forces of the community in harmony 
with the contemplated efforts of the 
schools^ or in other words, is leading the 
forces of the community to an apprecia- 
tive understanding of tiie work and the 
intended work of tiie schools in order that 
the attitude of the community may sus- 
tain all that is done. 

May I explain what I mean by enlist- 
ing outside forces : A few years ago when 
we wished to introduce the subject of Do- 
mestic Science into the Bloomington 
schools — ^this was before it was at all com- 
mon in this part of the state — ^we put the 
subject before our patrons' clubs in the 
different school wards asking their help 
even to the extent of raising the money 
to furnish the kitchens. We called upon 
the Woman's Club to aid by bringing the 
subject before, its members and the people 
in general in lecture form. 

"And why," some one asks; "all this 
eftort?" "Certainly,'' I would say, "not 
because Bloomington could not afford the 
expense." The fact is we went so far back 
into the community forces simply to fix 
the attitude of the community toward the 
subject so that when once in it would be 
theirs and theirs the glory of it, and as a 
result an unquestioned, permanent depart- 
ment .of the school work. After the pa- 
trons in each of the six grammar school 
wards had equipped a kitchen, do you 
suppose they would see harm come to the 
department for. which they had so earnest- 
ly labored ? No, never. It was christened 
tike child of the whole community and not 
the pet child of the superintendent or 
board of education; and all forces have 
been one in seeing it grow to its pres- 
ent stature. 

The relations sustained by the superin- 
tendent to his board and by the board to 
their superintendent are most vital. It 
should never be a strained relation on 
either side. A united and an undivided 
pull by the superintendent and his board 
tell mightily on a community. A super- 
intendent at the beginning of his adminis- 
* tration, and all the way along, must be 
mindful that he is responsible to the board 
of education for all that he does ; and that 
the board in turn is responsible to the 
community. 

Some boards are free in granting rights 
to the superintendent and other boards 
^rant but few. But in either case there 



should be a clear understanding of the 
rights and responsibilities that are the 
superintendent's in order that there may 
be no cause for a misunderstanding from 
this source. In a conference with the 
Bloomington Board of Education, just be- 
fore I was engaged for the position of 
superintendent, I was asked what I would 
consider my duties as superintendent. 

In short I replied that I thought that 
to shape the instruction, the course of 
study, and to have the management of the 
school side as distinguished from what 
might be called the business side of the 
school system should be my work, and that 
in this I would include the right of se- 
lecting the teachers subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. I said further that 
I would not care for the position if it 
meant that I should act as secretary of 
the board; that I felt my time of more 
value to Imow the teachers, the scholars, 
and the teaching.- 

The board replied that I had outlined 
the work they would wish me to do should 
they give me the position. They empha- 
sized the fact that as they would hold me 
responsible for the good work of the 
schools they felt it was my right to select 
the teachers. 

These things are more definitely stated 
in the rules regulating the work of a sup- 
erintendent of our schools, but in short I 
have stated the leading points. 

The past few years have seen so much 
agitation of school work, of its weaknesses 
and its strong points, of the changes that 
should be made, and the changes that 
should not be made; both just and unjust 
criticisms have been scattered abroad in 
many widely read papers and magazines, 
until the people, unless there be careful 
leadership in the schools, are confused and 
hence inclined to mistrust their schools 
in all that they do. 

It is true the present is a time of great 
changes in school work and in ideals of 
what the public school do for the people, 
it is a time of testing out, of blazing the 
way, of feeling the way into the new fields. 
It is a wide-awake period of inquiry and 
investigation where much remains to be 
tried out before we know just how far 
we have really come in what is called 
the New Education. Vocational edu- 
cation is certainly here but even its 
most ardent supporters are more or less 
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diyided among themselves on nrany things. 
Only its great need seems to be a settled 
fact, whUe many, miany things connected 
with it are yet to be determined. The 
wider nse of the school buildings is no 
longer a mere theory; but how this can 
be done best in each commnnity must be 
worked out by the genius of the commun* 
ity or the miisfit offends. 

The teaching of sex hygiene in the pub- 
lic schools is in the lime-light of public 
attention today; but as I listened to the 
discussion of this subject by some of the 
world's greatest teachers and experts at 
the International School Hyeiene Confer- 
ence in Buffalo, N. Y., last August, I was 
impressed with the modesty of all the 
speakers. For while, with but one excep- 
tion, all were strongly in favor of teachV 
ing sex hygiene in the public schools, ev- 
ery speaker was careful to say that he 
could not tell us how to do it, for he 
did not know. One or two said, ^^I think 
I should try to do it in this way but I do 
not know tiiat you should try to do it as 
I would.'' 

These are only a few of the questions 
relating to the work of the public schools 
that are in the minds of tiie people to- 
day and that in nmny places are cailsing 
unsettled feeling in the communities be- 
cause these school problems have not been 
sufficiently worked out in our country to 
win the undivided support of a people free 
to think school problems but largely held 
by the school traditions of the past. 

There must be leadership in the schools 
that can hold what otherwise might be 
contending parties to a unity of purpose. 
Much depends on bow intelligently the 
new is presented and brought into the 
schools while at the same time the best 
of the old is conserved. There must be 
commimity partnership as well as school 
leadership. The superintendent and his 
teaching force must by reading, by study 
and by inspecting work know what is be- 
ing done in these things in other com- 
munities and must be able to determine 
what seems best to try to do in their own 
communities and must be able to so edu- 
cate the community that there may be a 
sentiment in the community to support 
the new work when introduced. 

In my own school work I come into 
personal touch with a large number of our 
people through our patrons' clubs. We 



have* a club in every large school in our 
city. Each of these clubs has a large 
membership and the meetings are well at- 
tended. Each year I meet a number of 
times with each club and telk of the school 
work to the patrons. It is at these club 
meetings that I have opportunity to pre- 
sent the subjecte of what some call the 
*^New Education." 

Last year many of our people became 
interested in sex education, and the pos- 
sibility of ite being taught in our schools. 
This led to our calling a meeting of the 
officers of all the clubs to talk over the sub- 
ject and consider what steps would se^ 
advisable. I said I thought that beforf 
we attempted the work with the children 
in school there . should be a sentiment 
created ia the community. I said further, 
that our teachers were not prepared to 
teach, the subject and that teachers in gen- 
eral had had but little or no training for 
the work and that in our community, at 
the present time, I did not favor calling 
on our ph}rsicians. All agreed the safer 
plan would be to create a sentiment by 
beginning with the parente through the 
clubs. I was expecting to attend tiie In- 
ternational School Hygiene Conference at 
Buffalo, N". Y., in August, and promised 
a reporib to the clubs of the discussion of 
the Teaching of Sex Hygiene in the Pub- 
lic Schools. At the present time I am 
making the rounds of the clubs and giv^ 
ing quite a complete report of all that was 
presented on this subject at the Buffalo 
mating. We have been having large num- 
bers to hear the report. This is putting 
the people in possession of all that the 
superintendent has gathered on the sub- 
ject. As a result we have purchased a 
number of the most highly recommended 
books on the subject to be circulated 
among those attending the patrons' meet- 
ings and among the teachers. We have 
also arranged to have several lectures be- 
fore the clubs by high stending physic- 
ians and by one or two special students 
of the stibject, during the school year. 
This work is all for the patrons and the 
teachers, not for the scholars. It is edu- 
cating the parente and the teachers. Al- 
ready a great deal of reading is being done. 

I have never,' in my own experience, 
found a board that was not willing to give 
all the rights and responsibilities tiiat I 
would care to have or to assume. In 
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Bloomingioa I haTe had for twelve years 
Hie right, guaranteed me in the beginning, 
to select the teachers, subject to the f^>- 
proval of the board, and neyer once hius 
my selection been opposed. It is true we 
have a teachers' committee with whom I 
may advise and to whom I always present 
my aomiaations. This committee and tlie 
board as a whole each has the right to 
pass on my selection. 

I am very careful in selecting teadiers 
always to explain to the committee my 
reasons for recommeniding this or that 
teacher that there oiay be a full under- 
standing of the fitness of those recom- 
mended. If we superintendents are not 
too insistent on our rights, but show that 
our only object is the best possible teach- 
ers for the sake of tiie schools, our boards 
are disposed to abide by our judgment 
and to give us the greatest freedom to 
build up the best possible corps of teach- 
ers. In fact, usually, the members of the 
•board are glad to have someone bear this 
responsibility of selecting teachers. 

If we assimie the responsibility of se- 
lecting teachers, the unpleasant duty of 
inviting teadiers, who fail to measure <up, 
to sever their connoctioa witili the echocds 
is also ours. 

It sometimes, yes, probably very often 
haj>pen8 that boards do not, on engaging 
a superintendent, give him much voice in 
selecting teachers. I think Ihis is espe- 
cially true in the case of superintendents 
who are new in the work, and more often 
possibly, in the smaller towns. The only 
thing then is for the aoperintendent to do 
his inork so w«ll, and by carelul, thought- 
ful servioe prove to his t>oard his fitness 
for this part of the work &at he may thus 
win to himself tibis right I think al- 
most all of us who have taught for a num- 
ber of years have had eome experience 
which bears out what I have said. 

In one town where I taught a number 
of years in my earlier teaching, I aaid 
nothing and Hie board said nothing as to 
who should select the teachers at the time 
I was engaged as principal of the town 
schools. At the close of my first year's 
work in June there were three or four 
positions to be filled. At a meeting in 
June just before my summer vacation all 
these positions were filled exicept one. Z 
went to my home in Ohio for my vaca- 
tion. After the mating of the board, the 



president \nrote me that they had em*- 
ployed Mr. 8o-and-8o to fill tiie vacancy 
not filled at the last meeting; and then 
he added that he feared they bad made 
a mistake. 

As soon as I read the letter I knew an 
incompetent man had been given a r^ 
sponsible position, but all I could tu^ 
to do was to make the best of it and try, 
if possible, to help him to do satisfactory 
work. 

When I returned to my work in Sep^ 
tember, the members of the board had all 
come to feel they had made a mistake; 
but it was too late to make a change. The 
board felt that they had put a handicap 
<m my work and that it was hardly fair 
to me. 

I said that I'd do all in my ppw^ to 
make his woric m^easure up and hoped th«t 
we might be happily disappointed. But 
we were not. He could not do the work 
at all and it became necessary to make 
a change. 

Then the board said for me to select 
my own teacher for the place, and from 
ih»i time on as long as I continued in that 
position I selected every teacher that went 
into tiie schools. It depends on the sup- 
erintendent whether or not his powers are 
<»laTged aa his board come to kiK>w bis 
woilc (I think in my «ase I have ali- 
ways been blessed with unusufdUiy fine 
boards and so have been free from zaany 
of the trials that some times beset tiie 
ways of a superintendent.) I have al- 
ways had all tbe power or rights that I 
would wish, probably more than I have 
always used wisely. 

The greater the power delegated to tbe 
superintendent the more v caref ujly he 
should guard his attitude toward his board 
and not assume the role of a dicbitor. If 
he has taken time to think out bis plaxis 
and has confidence in Ihem himseif, he 
need have no fear in presenting them to 
hife board for their discussion and finally 
for approval, if in the bert judgment of 
tiie board it should seem wise. (In the 
diacu/ssion of school plans the ke^i insight 
of business mien is often illuminating). 

It is this working together of the aup- 
erintendent and his board that makes 
greatly for the proper attitude of a com- 
munity toward its schools. 

I have spdcen of the superinteAdeaf 
knowing the other organized soeial foreea 
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M his commimity khd bo afiiliating the 
work of the aahool with these that they 
lend additi<mAl Biipport to th« sch6ol6. 
Among these forces, they vary somewhat 
in different eomm,iinities, are the Associ- 
ated Charities, Woman^s Clubs, Patrons' 
or Mothers' Clubs, Y. M. C. A/s, Y. W. 
C. A,% Civic Leagues, Medical Societies^ 
and all other societies for social or civic 
work ; the county authorities who in some 
places aid in caring for dependent chil- 
dren, board of health and Dental Societies 
and any other like organizations should 
come in this list. '^ 

The superintendent should not wait for 
the various organizations or departments 
to come to him but he should put the 
school wofk and especially the work of 
schooling the dependent and delinquent 
children before them and ask their co- 
operation indicating ways in which it may 
be done. 

He should be the best posted man in his 
community on what can be done for the 
dependent aild the delinquent children 
througH the county courts, if ther^ is no 
spedifid juvenile court, and he should not 
be slow to call these courts to his aid. 

With our compulsory attendance law 
imd child-labor law, if the superintendent 
is in close touch with the county court 
and other county ofiicers and the various 
charitable organizations, every boy and 
ev^ry girl of compulsory school age can be 
clothed, and fed if need be, and kept in 
school; or, if too incorrigible for school, 
can be placed where they will be well cared 
for by the state. 

All this organization of the beyond* 
school forces for 6are of children, at the 
call of the school superintendent and his 
assistants, impresses the community with 
the fact that the school is about it& busi- 
ness. 

The newspapers should be fully 
acquainted with the work of the schools 
and their representatives given every op- 
portunity to see and know what is being 
done. Thete is a difference between 
**cheap parading'' in the papers and "giv- 
ing Vital information" through the papers. 
The one is to be avoided, the other to be 
made use of. 

But while all the extra school affairs 
should receive their due consideration, 
still tile real heart of the superintendent's 
woric is tfa^ schod proper. He should be 



known and felt throughout every depart^ 
ment 
- While it is only in keeping with th€ po- 
sition he fills that be be able to speak on 
educational or other subjects befoite Vari- 
ous gatherings of educators, and it is well 
if he can find some time to write for pub- 
lication, that through his experienoia he 
may help others, stilt it is vastly more 
important fliat he keep his own work so 
well in hand that there is no uncertain 
attitude of the coinmunity toward its 
schools rather than that he shine before 
educational gatherings and aA a writer on 
subjects pertaining to education. 

The superintendent can not keep in 
touch with the trend of education without 
reading and study, nor without attending 
meetings for the promotion of education. 
But ^ven in attending educational meet^ 
ings he must exercise some little common 
sense, since their name is legion today, 
in deciding how many meetings and what 
meetings to attend, or by his much going 
his time may be so brok^i that his own 
schools suffer. The superintendent as he 
knows his work can best judge how much 
time he can afford to give to this part of 
the work. 

But again, the superintendent should 
know his school. He can not sit in his 
office working out lists of statistics or do^ 
ing thig or that for the greater part of 
his time and be intimately acquainted with 
the real work of the rooms by depending 
on reports, and reports, and reports. Time 
given to visiting the rooms, to knowing 
the children, and to putting himself in 
touch with the daily work in all the rooms 
throughout the schools rightfully gives 
him a hold on his commimity. To mei 
in my own work, the fact that I can go 
into any school in the city and feel that I 
really know the children and know their 
work, that I can call hundreds of them 
by name in any part of the city; and 
that they know me and that we are friends 
not only in school, but wherever we meet, 
makes the work of discipline easy and 
binds the community to our schools. 

One thing more and I close. The sup~ 
erintendent should be gracious with ti^e 
people when they come to the office what- 
ever their mission, whether to find fault 
or to praise. He should keep an open door 
for them. During office hours he should 
keep wide open door for all who may 
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come. The superintendent should be ap^ 
proechable and listen to the cause of the 
humblest with the same courteous manner 
tiiat he does that of the most distin- 
guished. 



If the superintendent does these Ihings 
the attitude of his conununiiy will not be 
far from right toward the sdiools. 



REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM OP STUDIES AND 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ELEMENTARY 

AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Adopted at the Oeneral Session of the High School Conference November 22, 

JQ13. Members of the Committee : W. C. Bagley, Chairman; C. E. Elliott, 

E. A. Turner; J. 0. Moore; E. B. Wilson; C, E. Sawyer; E. E. Brown. 



Purpose of the Committee. The precise 
functions of the Committee on Program 
of Studies havo never been clearly denned. 
Its appointment grew out of the belief that 
in the organization of our Conference with 
itits various sections each working upon its 
own problems and proposing constructive 
measures for the solution of these prob- 
lems^ a central committee would be essen- 
tial to correlate the work thus accom-> 
plished in the sections. Just as the high 
school is more than an aggregation of de- 
partments of teaching, so our Conference 
must be more than an aggregate of sec- 
tions, and the work of our Conference in 
conslructing syllabi of special curricula 
should be unified and harmonized with ref- 
erence to the purpose of the high school as 
a whole. It was some such conviction as 
this which led to the initial appointment 
of this Committee. 

In the absence of a definitely stated 
function, the Committee has been some- 
what uncertain where to begin its work. 
It has felt that it is still too early in 
the reorganization of secondary education 
' to attempt a thoroughgoing correlation of 
integration of depar&nental courses on the 
basis of fundamental principles. So far 
as the Committee knows^ these principles 
have never been adequately formulated. 
And even if they were at our command, 
it would perhaps be inopportune to ap- 
ply them. Time and opportunify must 
be given to the teachers of special sub- 
ject and groups of subjects to work out 
their own problems somewhat indepen- 
dently, or at least without the restrictions 
which might be implied in premature ef- 
forts at correlation. Allowance must also 
be made for the needs of individual pu- 



pils arid individual communities. The no- 
tion of the balanced ration" which curri- 
culirni makers have borrowed from the sci- 
ence of animal nutrition may suggest some 
helpful analogies between physical growth 
and mental growth, but tiiere its educa- 
tional usefulness apparently ceases. In 
any case the development of secondary 
education is just now proceeding upon an- 
other basis. This development is char- 
acterized by a latitude and a freedom that 
offer every possible opportunity for ad- 
justment to widely varying needs ; it is not 
being governed by recognized (or at least 
recognizable) principles of educational 
values. Arbitrary rules have, it is true, 
been adopted to meet administrative ne- 
cessities; these are represented most con- 
spiculously by the college-entrance stand- 
ards and by the regulations restricting 
elections and prescribing for all certain 
types of work. Behind these rules there 
are undoubtedly some deep convictions and 
some intense beliefs regarding educational 
values, but that these convictions and be- 
liefs are still very far from recognized 
principles is obvious to all. 

This Committee, then, while it would 
not presume under the present limitations 
of our knowledge, to formulate the prin- 
ciples of educational values upon which 
thoroughgoing curriculum-making must 
be based, and which must form the cri- 
teria for criticizing any single course of 
study is nevertheless of the opinion that 
such principles will some day be formu- 
lated; and it believes that this Confer- 
ence, working through its different sec- 
tional meetings, could, if it so desired, 
contribute something of value to this end. 

The Committee wishes to make two reo- 
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ommendations both of which have been 
suggested by a study of the syllabi which 
the sections of Conference have already 
prepared. We have now in printed form 
syllabi^ in geometry, algebra, physics, 
chemistry, household science, zoology,, civ- 
ics, European history, manual training, 
and music. Some of these syllabi attempt 
in various wavs to indicate the relative 
values, not of the subject as a whole as 
compared with other subjects, but of 
phases or topics within the subject com- 
pared with on another. In other words 
some of these syllabi indicate the relative 
degree of emphasis that should he accorded 
to the different topics in teaching. The 
'^Syllabus on European History,'^ for ex- 
ample, has, at the close of each main topic 
a brief section devoted to ^'Remarks,*' and 
here very frequently we find suggestions 
to the teacher as to the relative import- 
ance of the various events mentioned in 
the outline. In the geometry syllabus, the 
less significant propositions are marked by 
asterisks, and tiie teacher is advised that 
these may be taught informally. In the 
physics syllabus, the same device is em- 
ployed to indicate the' important topics. 
The chemistry syllabus makes some use of 
different fonts of type to indicate the rel- 
ative emphasis that should be given to 
the different topics. On the other hand, 
in some of the syllabi, no attempt has 
been made to distinguish between the fun-, 
damental and the accessory. All of the 
topics stand apparently on the same level. 
The First Proposal. It is the first sug- 
gestion of the Committee that this prob- 
lem of distinguishing between the funda- 
mental and accessory elements in our 
•courses be attacked systematically and def- 
initely by the sectional meetings. 

The Committee makes this proposal in 
part because if this problem is attacked 
vigorously and pursued relentlessly, the 
principles that determine educational val- 
ues will inevitably emjerge from the back- 
f:round of unformulated conviction or 
eeling into the clear light of day where 
they can be formulated, criticized, and 
agreed to or abandoned as the case may 
be. But even if this end should not be 
attained, the process of determining fun- 
damentals will he well worth while, for 
its resultis will be of great value to the 
young and inexperienced teacher. The be- 
ginner is almost certain to attempt either 
to cover too much territory, or to spoil 



his course through a misplacement of em- 
phasis. Our syllabi are constructed, we 
take it, primarily for the young and in- 
experienced teacher. If they can be help- 
ful anywhere, then, it is precisely at this 
point of relative emphasis. A treatment 
which will bring to bear upon this problem 
the accumulated experience of successful 
teachers, sifted and refined through dis- 
cussion and conference, is infinitely more 
valuable than individual opinion. 

The capa<3ity of our pupils to forget 
what they have learned is a phenomenon 
that is familiar to us all. And while one 
reason for this loss lies in the fact that 
they frequently have little or no occas- 
ion to apply many of the facts and prin- 
ciples ^at we teach, some part of this loss 
is due to inadequate emphasis in the proc- 
ess of teaching. If we could prepare our 
pupils for a life every situiition and condi- 
tion ot which we could accurately fore- 
see, we might limit our teaching to those 
facts that would be certain of frequent 
application. But we cannot do this, and 
so our task is rendered much more diffi- 
cult. We must teach many things in such 
a way that they will be retained even if • 
they are not used very often. The time 
may come when they are needed and 
needed badly, and then like faithful serv- 
ants they should be on call. If a liberal 
education means anything it means pro- 
viding for just these contingencies. And 
if we can determine what the fundament- 
als are — what factors are significant and 
comprehensive and basic — ^these factors 
can be given certain advantages which will 
tend to make them in any case perma- 
nent parts of our pupils* mental equip- 
ment. We can, for instance, give them the 
advantage of strong initial presentation, 
making them stand out sharp and clear, 
making them subjects of what someone 
has aptly termed "red letter'* lessons. We 
can also give them the advantage of ever- 
recurring review, — and the value of the 
brief, animated, recurring review in per- 
manently fixLQg the materials of knowl- 
edge is out of all proportion to the time 
and energy that it consum^es. It is even 
possible that, in connection with some of 
these fundamental things, we may be brave 
enough to. require some old-fashioned 
learning by heart, — an educational de- 
vice the abuse of which in the past should 
not blind us to the sterling virtues that 
it may be made te represent under intelli- 
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gent handling. Certainly if the funda- 
mental things are once agreed upon, we 
may nuake this requirement with a much 
better grace and much more confidence 
in its justice than we could do otherwise. 

So long as the elements of a course 
stand upon the same level, the impression 
that is made by any one element will be 
inconsequential. So long as the young 
teacher has no guide except his own judg- 
ment as to where the emphasis shall fall, 
his work will suffer from misplacements 
of Emphasis. This suggestion of the Com- 
mittee is a plea for a "pooling** of suc- 
cessful experience with reference to this 
problem. 

The Second Proposal. The second sug- 
gestion of the Committee also has the 
needs of the beginning teacher primarily 
in mind, and again it may be well to 
point out that the syllabi are particularly 
valuable to this beginner. In a few of the 
syllabi, we find excellent suggestions for 
tiie presentation of 'the various topics. In 
one instance, six pages are given over to 
a clarifying statement of the special ped- 
agogy of the subject with definite and 
helpful advice as to actual class practice. 
In the opinion of the Committee, this 
problem could with profit be attacked 
more definitely and more systematically, — 
not at all with the intention of laying 
down a rigid methodology, but rathervwith 
the purpose of collecting and making 
available to the beginner the best results 
of the experience of his colleagues and 
his predecessors. At each of our meetings 



a number of valuable stiggestions for 
teaching are made in the papei*8 fliat are 
presented. The same is true of other meet- 
ings. Some of these suggestions are pub- 
lished in the volumes of proce^ingis, and 
others find a place in current educational 
literature. But, in both cases, their value 
is lessened because they are detached f rotn 
one another and enmeshed in a mass of 
material from which few have the time 
and the interest to untangle them. In the 
' opinion of the Committee, something 
might be done in the various sections to 
make these definite, concrete, practical, 
and helpful suggestions permanently avail- 
able. A committee might perhaps be ap- 
pointed to collect tile best Df them and 
classify them. If desirable, they cbuld be 
criticized and sifted in open meeting. In 
any case, the significant cotitributiona 
could be made a part of the published 
syllabus, extending and amplifying the eXr- 
cellent suggestions that now appear in 
many of the syllabi. To be sure there 
are some who will oppose this recommen- 
dation on the ground that the resource- 
ful teacher will work these details out for 
himself. But the resourceful teacher will 
not need to forego this privilege ; or, if he 
does avail himself pf the suggestions of- 
fered he can still find abundant room to 
exercise his telent. To make available for 
tho^ who come after us those results of 
our own experience that are valuable 
might conceivably be looked upon as a 
duty._ 



HIGH SCHOOL CLASS MANAGEMENT, XI. 

H. 4. Hollister. 
MAtiiEMATics (Continued) 



The preceding discussions have at least 
given emphasis to the psychological nec- 
essity of differentiating among pupils with 
respect to quantitative prescriptions in 
mathematics. In such a situation as here 
presented there js strong need for what 
Dr. C. H. Johnston calls "curriculum 
thinking." Our higli schools are still far 
from having thought through from the be- 
ginning to the desired outcomes along dif- 
ferent lines of secondary school education. 

In so far as colleges or universities have 
insisted upon a general quantitative pre; 



scription for all classes of pupils in order 
to gain admission to college coxirses their 
action has aided the retention of abnorm- 
ally constructed curricula in the schools. 
Indeed the history of college entrance 
requirements until quite recently shows 
unmistakable evidence of progress by 
guessing based upon a modicum of em- 
pirical knowledge. In other words the at- 
titude of the average member of a college 
faculty with regard to such problems is 
a striking illustration df the futility of 
lay legislation without expert direction 
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upon ptoblems calling for expert scien- 
tific demonstration as the only consist- 
ently nuodem standard of action. 

We may very property make applica- 
tion here of the truisms stated in the clos- 
ing paragraph of the November number. 
The first of these is that 'Mathematics 
has unquestionable valtie as applied in the 
arts and sciences.** This is a matter 
which should early be understood and ap- 
preciated by the pupils of any high school. 
No doubt much more is possible along 
this line than is now being accomplished 
by our high school faculties. The force 
of the second truism applies here: 'The 
uncertainty among pupils as to what they 
may do beyond high school.'* Is it ever 
to become possible to avoid this? May 
there be such a treatment devised as dhall 
bring to practically all pupils a clearer 
vision at an earlier stage of their school 
progress? Or must there always be pro- 
vision made for those whose ideals and 
plans of life arrive too late for the ad^ 
justment of a corresponding curriculum 
in the high school? And is the sum of 
our wisdom expressed in iiie universal pre- 
scription of mathematics as the only safe 
provision to be made? 

The third truism', "the demand for 
economy of time to be spent in school*' 
emphasizes the necessity of seeking a 
much earlier adjustment of training and 
ideals than seems no\^ to exist. There is 
a strong element of sound wisdom in the 
old-world idea of following the occupa- 
tion of previous generations without ques- 
tioning. Such a scheme leads necessarily 
to an earlier concentration upon a defi- 
nite purpose in life for which the youth 
must prepare. But it also fixes a groove, 
a caste, which predetermines the entire so- 
cial outlook of the individual. Such an 
outcome is unthinkable to the American. 
*^qual opportunity for all according to 
individual capacity** could never be ac- 
complished under such a scheme. If we 
are to solve the problem, then, it must 
evidently be by adjustments in our edu- 
cative processes. 

The central idea in the call for voca- 
tional guidance through iiie school is ap- 
plicable here. A training to vocational 
intelligence which shall begin as early as 
the seventh grade of school progress seems 
to oAer the most plausible solution at 
present. This, along with a much more 



general and positive socializing 6f fte high 
school, should give relief. Wi^ spch a 
pirocedure thoughtfully wotked out and 
wisely directed, it seems possible that & 
vei^ large part of the present vagueness 
and uheertaihty might be feliminated. The 
pupil would then come to his study of 
mathematics, as well as other subjects 
directly applicable, in the accomplishment 
of particular callings, with a fairly clear 
conception of the degree of importance to 
be at1»ched to it if included in his chosen 
curriculum. 

Such a consummation would at once re- 
lieve the school from the necesisity of a 
selection of subjects based solely on im- 
mediate preferences of pupils. If math- 
ematics then appealed in a given curric- 
ulum as a factor without which successful 
accomplishtaent in one's chosen field would 
be doubtful or entirely impossible, a strong 
incentive to ccmquer its difficulties at any 
cost would be gained. As a result many 
who now fail and bemoan the hardships 
of mathematics would attain a reasonable 
proficiency in its use and application. 

To those, then, to whom mathematics 
should retnain as a sealed book after a 
reasonable preliminary effort, there might 
be an alternative course to be included 
in such curricula as did not absolutely re- 
quire mathematics in sequence. The se- 
lection of such alternative might even be 
as a last rdsort, as recommended by the 
teacher of mathematics. Such a scheme 
would readily provide for what is ex- 
pressed in the fourth truism, viz., "the 
obligation to give the pupil who is normal 
in other respects but fails in mathematics 
a chance to advance in spite of liiis fail- 
ure along lines where mathematics is not 
required in sequence.'* 

Such a procedure as is here suggested 
would seem to favor the elementary mathe- 
matics course previously referred to. Such 
a course should have for its purpose, pri- 
marily, the presentation of the more fun- 
damental mathematical concepts and their 
uses. It might well include something of 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry, treated, 
however, as one subject, and dealing 
wholely Vith concrete and practical prob- 
lems and applications. In order to be- 
come feasible in our schools e speciol text 
would be necessary. The course should 
be such as to represent a good }'ear of 
work in either the eighth or ninth grade. 
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It should be undertaken by all and count 
towards graduation the same as any other 
subject. In no sense should it replace 
the regular courses in algebra or geometry 
to be taken later in certain curricula open 
to selection by the pupils. It should be 
the sole absolute requirement in mathe- 
matics, beyond elementary arithematic, 
for all pupils. 

Any one who has observed at all closely 
must have noted the frequency of cases 
among young men where an early dislike 
for matiiematics has led later to a seri- 
ous handicap in their chosen vocations. 
In a large majority of cases, could they 
have foreseen tiiis later need, they would 
doubtless have conquered their dislike for 
the sake of the end to be attained. If, 
then, we are to find our way through some 
such process of differentiation as we have 
here been considering^ there must be espe- 
cial effort for the early attainment by our 
pupils of ideals and purposes as related 
to future vocation. Perhaps we should 
even go as far as to say that, in view of 
the wide application of mathematics and 
mathematical thinking, unless some such 
reliable basis for differentiation with an 
ideal as incentive can be attained in time 
to^ function in the choice of a high school 
curriculum, then we are bound to retain 
the present system of prescription. For 
how are we to answer to society for the 
lack in eflBciency which must otherwise 
result ? 

After all, the problem is largely one 
of management and method in teaching. 
We have already pointed out the need of 
much more careful attention to the mas- 
tery of mathematical forms of expression 
in the early steps of mathematical instruc- 
tion. Probably no subject calls more em- 
phatically for a treatment which takes ac- 
count of the needs of individual pupils. 
Certainly no subject lends itself more 
readily to such treatment. Primarily there 
is need of close sympathy with the indi- 
vidual pupil in his difficulty.' Often the 
most brilliant mathematicians fail as 
teachers chiefly for lack of this quality. 
They work to their own ideals, frequently 
unmindful of the fact that to many of 
the class the language of mathematics is an 
unknown tongue. 

As a rule, in such cases, artificial incen- 
tives are employed. In fact there is no 
certain basis for the use of such natural 



incentives as may be at hand. It is in 
such cases that you hear the teacher oft 
reiterating the threat of a low grade or a 
failure to pass. Thus would tiie relejut- 
less rider apply the spur to his unwilling 
or out-worn steed in order to attain the 
goal set up for himself. It would be in- 
teresting, indeed, to test teachers of mathe- 
matics in our high schools on their abil- 
ity to name and state the utility of the 
natural incentives to the learning of alge- 
bra and geometry, and the manner of us- 
ing them in instruction. 
. The temptation to resort to artificial 
incentives in the teaching of mathematics 
is usually strong, especially with teach- 
ers of little experience. It offers a line 
of least resistance, for the ability to ap- 
ply natural incentives is not always read- 
ily attained. These natural incentives are 
few, and may be included under (a) uses 
in the activities of life; (b) charm of 
achievement which comes with the solv-' 
ing of problems; (c) the gain of mental 
power, of the ability to reason clearly to 
a definite conclusion. The last is prae- 
tically elsccluded by m'odem ideas of disci- 
pline. 

Of the two remaining the first would 
naturally seem to be the chief one; but 
in the methods of presentetion and teach- 
ing generally prevalent with classes in 
Algebra ite value as an incentive is prac- 
tically lost. The trouble seems to be that 
the teachers have not thought this relations- 
ship through. They do not readily see 
the applications to be made in business or 
in industry. Their own use of it has thus 
far been confined to getting through the 
required book courses in sequence and 
passing the necessary examinations for 
credits or certificates to teach. The mod- 
ern tendency in the making of textbooks 
for teaching of algebra are calculated to 
improve this situation materially. A much 
more efficient means, however, would be 
a proper treatment of incentives in con- 
nection with the pedagogy of the subject 
in a well organized teadlier's course.^ 

The difficulty of using this incentive is 
not so marked in geometry, although it is 
to be feared that it is about as constantly 
absent in the class roonu The causes for 
this neglect are similar to those in the 
case of algebra, except that the later pre- 
sentation in the cusriculum helps a little. 
As a matter of fact it is difficult for even 
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an alert teacher to use siicli an incentive 
where pupils are utterly lacking experi- 
ence or* contact with any of the practical 
^ affairs of life. Something of a concrete 
nature is practically indispensable as a 
^means of interpretation of what the 
'teacher may try to present. 

. In view of the situation as above de- 
scribed it is probable that more effective 
use may be made of the incentive of 
achievement. The proper and effective 
use of this incentive also calls for the 
greatest tact and delicacy of the teacher 
in its application^ especially with the class 
of pupils most likely to be in need of 
fiuch stimulation^ or rather awakening to 
an appreciation of the pleasure which such 
mastery of difBculties may give. 

It is interesting in this connection to 



note that the chief appeal in the use of 
artificial incentives is to this love of 
achievement. The most common incen- 
tives coming xmder this second class are: 
(a) Graduation from high school; (b) 
preparation for college; (c) the winning 
of some special prize or honor; (d) to 
avoid suspicion of mentel weakness. Some 
of these may very properly be used in nurs- 
ing the development of the real natural 
incentive which underlies them; but the 
artificial should be so used as readily to 
give way to the more natiiral and funda- 
mentel. The general idea expressed un- 
der (c) is probably the most readily avail- 
able for such a process of reinforcing; 
but a fine sense of its limitetions, and of 
the dangers lurking in its abuse should be 
thoroughly comprehended by the user. 



THE DEPAMATOBY NOTE-BOOK* 
Piece in One A6t. 

I 

F, H. Hayward. 



Dramatis Pebsona^. 

Chairman of Chortletown Teachers' Asso^ 
ciation. 

Secretary of Chortletown Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Late Secretary of Chortletown Teachers' 
Association. 

Bilkey "] 

Swinson J 

Reeson, Assistant Master. 

Other Head and Assistent Teachers. 

Scene. — A meeting of the Association. 
Chairman's tahle is on the right and he 
is seated facing the avdience of teach- 
ers, who are mainly to the left. Late 
Secretary is plainly visible at the hack. 
Present Secretary is on left of Chair- 
man. Secretary's voice reading the min- 
utes is heard as curtain rises. 



Chairman. You have heard the Secre- 
tary's minutes of the last meeting. Those 
who approve? {Some hands held up.) 
To the contrary? Carried. '{Signs the 
minute book handed to him by the Secre- ' 



tary.) Fellow teachers : Perhaps you will 
allow me to say how glad this branch of 
the Teachers' Union is to have got over all 
the recent diflSculties. Our new Sec'etery 
will prove himself, I have no doubt, worthy 
of his office, and — eh — eh — ^will not emu- 
late the tactics of his predecessor. I say 
this in the presence of both men. The 
accusations brought by the late Sec'etery 
against his fellow teachers, the members 
of this Association,, prejudice the public 
against us. For him to accuse us, as a 
body, of — {Chairman refers to notes) be- 
ing **narrow minded,*' of being "enemies 
to every reform," and of being "eaten up 
by mutual jealousy," is to be disloyal to 
his comrades, for ihe public (as I said) 
seize hold of these accusations, and use 
them to discredit us. I repeat, in the pres- 
ence of the former Sec'etery and of the 
present Sec'etery, that I hope such accusa- 
tions will never be heard again. 

Late Secretary. Don't be uneasy, old 
boy, 01^ my account. But please pronounce 
two r's in "secretery." 

Chairman {glances at him with some 
indignation). We will 'now pass on to 
the first business of the evening. What is 
it, Mr. Sec'e — Secretary?" 



^Reprinted by permission of the author from **Playii for Pedagogues" (London: Ralph, 
Holland and Co., 1912). 
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Sectetary, Investigation by the Afigoci- 
ation into the evils of Officialism and Over- 
Inspection. Information by Mr. Bilkey, 
Head Master of Short Street School, as 
to the conduct of one of His Majesty's In- 
spectors. I 

Chairman. Mr. Bilkey! 

(He has a deformity in one eye. Comes 
forward and knocks down various ob^ 
jecis in doing so, steps on the ices of 
several members, jostles against Late 
Secretary and says, ^^Sorry/^ then stands 
in awkward position, hands in and out 
of pockets, etc.) 

Mr. Bilkey. 1*11 come to the point at 
once. I had a visit a week ago from the 
inspector. What dVe think his latest fad 
is ? He got a lot oi the boys out in front 
of the class and itiade one of them pretend 
to tumble up against another and say. 
''Beg pardon.*' Then the other boy had 
to say something in reply — I donH know 
what. That's what he calls "teaching boys 
how to behave !** Of course the first boy 
he had out didn't understand, nor the sec- 
ond boy, but another did^ — in faci, he was 
Juite sharp, and said, ''Sorry*' ! 6ut that 
idn't seem to satisfy the inspector; he 
would have, "I beg your pardon." Such 
rot I Well, that is the kind of thing he's 
been trying on at my school. If s simply 
chronic, this Over-Inspection. It didn t 
ought to be allowed. All I can say is that 
inspectors know nothing about school 
work. 

Chairman. Has anyone any question to 
ask Mr. Bilkey? No? Thank you, Mr. 
Bilkey. 

(Mr. Bilkey retires, and as he does so 
sweeps half a dozen bowler hats on to 
the floor, and says, "Sorty.") 

Chairman. Ladies and gentlemen. The 
Sec'e — Secretary has received several let- 
ters quite bearing out the evidence of 
Mr. Bilkey. I thing you will agree with 
me that this kind of inspection is faddy 
and vexatious. It isn't a teacher's busi- 
ness to teach one boy to say, "Beg par- 
don," and another to say, "Don't mention 
it," which, I understand, is what the in- 
spector demands. (Laughter.) The 
teacher's work is one thing and the par- 
ent's work is another. (Hear, hear.) 
What's the next item, Mr. Sec'e — Secre- 
tary? 



Secretary. Informatiofa by iit. floozey^ 
Head Master of St. Jude'a Boy's School, 
as to the oonduet of one of His Maj^sty'^ 
Inspectors* 

Chairman. Mr. Hoozey 1 

(Mr. Hoozey comes forward, very fat, and- 
with a red nose.) 

Mr. Hoozey. Mr. Chairman and fel- 
low teachers. I was visited a month ago 
by an inspector — ^I needn't mention his 
name. (Laughter.) He goes in for hy- 
giene and temperance. (Laughter.) Well» 
first of all, he sees one of my nuen teaching- 
about the heart. There wa0 a diagram 
in front of the class, and instead of the 
inspector asking a boy to point out the 
heart on the diagram, he asked him — what 
d'ye think ? — ^to point out his own heart f 
Well, the boy did it — ^he was only about 
six inches wrong. Well, then the nex± 
thing was temperance. He said that 
drunkenness was the vice of the age. I 
said to him that I was as strong a sup- 
porter of temperance as anyone, but that 
'twas no good being bigoted and preach- 
ing at boys. (Cries of "Quite right!") 
Well, then I remembered the resolution 
at our last meeting> and told him that we 
went in for teaching temperance "indi- 
rectly." He replied, "Oh, very good I But 
what do you mean by that? Teaching by 
awful examples?" (Loud and continued 
laughter. ) Here ! I say ! What are you 
laughing at? (Continued laughter.) Mr. 
Chairman — ! Well, I'll sit down, I'm not 
going to be laughed at. 

Secretary. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wig- 
gins is unavoidably absent, but he sends a 
letter stating that one inspector has re- 
cently been insisting on the teaching of 
phonetics. Mr. Wiggins says that it is 
altoxjst as if tiie inspector thought teach- 
ers couldn't pronounce words properly. 
We had better receive Mr. Wiggin's evi- 
dence at our next meeting. 

Chairman. I agree. I think, ladies 
and gentlemen, that this evidence, which 
we now regularly collect tit all our meet- 
ings, is most valuable. I regret that our 
agenda is too full to-hight to allow us to 
discuss the evidence of Mr. Bilkey and Mr. 
Hoozey. We must get on. There is an in- 
teresting item presently — an inspedior'a 
note-book has been picked up — but before 
we can take that we have a number of 
minor matters. 
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Becreiary- Th^?e are several resolutioufi 
from Tariotts aooieties which think them- 
selves interested in the work of our 
schools. {Some lattffhier and crie^ af 
^'More fads!'*) The first is from the 
Peace and Arbit?ation Society, soliciting 
Hie interest of teachers in the cause of 
international peace, and asking in partio- 
nlar that a le^aon be given every year on 
the subject. 

Swinson. Mr. Chairman, we have had 
enough of fads and fancies, and I move 
that no notice be. taken o| tiie Peace and 
Arbitration Society. 

BUhey. I second that. Further, I think 
that, in the present state of affairs, there's 
BO plaoe for the Peace and Arbitration 
Society. It didn't ought to be allowed. 
What we want is a strong army and navy. 
If q simply chronic I 

Chairman. I think the See — Secretary 
has a resolution which will get over the 
difljculty, 

Secretafff. If Mr. Swinson will withr 
draw his resolution, I will move this: 
**That thjyB meeting of Chortletown teach- 
ers affirm^ that the principlies of peace and 
arbitration have always been adequately 
taught in the schools of this borough, but 
that teaehera are convinced that indirect 
methods of teaching them are more ef- 
fective than direct methods, and that 
therefore no change in school policy i^ nec- 
essary." 

Late Secretary. Humbug ! 

Chairman. Order, please ! What does 
our late Sec — Secretary mean by calling 
out ^^umbug^'f Does he mean that the 
letter from Q)e Peace Society is humbug 
or that our resolutix^a is humbug ? 

Late SeereUj^ry, Take it as you please ! 

Chairman. The remark is most un- 
called for. Does Mr. Swipson withdraw 
his resolution in favor of that of the Sec 
— Secretary? 

Swindon. Yes^ and I second the Secre- 
tary's resolution. 

Chairman. Th^i, unless there is any 
aBiendment, I will put it to the meeting- 
Those in favour? Against? Carried. 

Secretary. Tfa^e are also resolutions 
iroon the Navy L^gue and from the Na- 
tional Service I^Bague calling attention to 
^iA necessity of a strong navy and a strong 
Army, and requesting the teachers of Chor- 



tletown to devote at least one hnur every 
month to expounding the princi|des of Na- 
tional Defence to their classes. I have 
a resolution, Mr, Chairman, bearing on 
that. It runs as f ojlows : "That this meet- 
ing of teachers of Chortletown affirms that 
the principles of national defence have 
dways be^i adequately taught in the 
schools. of this borough; the teachers are, 
however, convinced tiiat indirect metiiods 
of teaching are more effective than direct 
methods, and that, therefore, no change 
in school policy is desirable.** 

Chairman, Does anyone second the Sec 
— ^retary^s resolution? 

Seueral. I- do. 

Chairman. Then FU put it to the meet- 
ing. Those in favour? To the contrary?- 
Carried. 

Secretary. The next letter is from the 
Ijesgue for the Suppression of Bad Lan- 
guage, The letter calls attention to the 
recent alarming increase in the use of 
profane language in the streets, and par- 
ticularly urges that a five minute lesson 
should be given every week upon the vice 
of swearing. I have also a resolution on 
that subject. "That this meetmg of 
Chortletown teachers erpresises its hearty 
sympathy with ^he League for the Sup- 
pression of Bad Language, but affirms its 
conviction that the vice of swearing can 
better be suppressed by indirect methods 
of instpu^tion than diseet.** 

Chairman. Does anyone second that? 

Hoozey. Yes, sir, I do. What increase 
has there been in profane language ? IVe 
not heard of any increase. I say &e whole 
thing is damned nonsense ! 

Late Secretary. And yet you second tiie 
resolution expressing hearty sympattiy 
with the League for the Suppression of 
Bad Language? 

Hoozey. I take it that our resolution 
simply means, "Jf o action !*' If so, I sec- 
ond it. 

Chairman. Those in favour? Against? 
Carried. 

Secretary. . The next letter is from the 
Secretary of the National Association for 
the Distribution of Toothbrushes. It 
points out that much ill-health as well as 
toothache springs from defective teeth and 
urges that teachers should instruct their 
pupils in the proper and frequent use of 
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the toothbrush. I have a resolution bear- 
ing on that. "That this meeting of Chor- 
tletown teachers expresses warm sympathy 
with the work of the National Association 
fot the Distribution of Toothbrushes, and 
aflSrms that adequate instruction in the 
use of the toothbrush has been given for 
many years by indirect methods which are 
universally recognized by educationists as 
more effective, ti&an direct.** 

Late Secretary. Humbug. {Cries of 
"Order.**) 

Chairman, Who seconds? 

A Member* I do. 

Secretary. There is a resolution from 
the Hampstead Garden City Association 
.of United Suppermen — Supermen — Super 
— ^yes, Supermen. {A voice: "Free 
Meals?**) They call attention to the im- 
portance of Eugenics — Eugenics — Gentle- 
men, I really do not know the correct pro- 
nunciation of these new-fangled names — 

Chairman. Call it Eugenics and let it 
get on. 

Secretary. They call attention to the 
importance of Eugenics, and request that 
lessons be given at least once a quarter on 
the principles of^ ^Gentlemen, the pro- 
nunciation, of the man*8 name is beyond 
me. (Spells the wor(Z— NIETZSCHE.) 
{Cries of Neetskey, Neichey, Nightey, 
etc. 

Chairman. Call it Nightey, and let us 
get on. 

Secretary. The Supermen of Hampstead 
Garden Ci^ request that lessons be given 
at least once a quarter on the principles 
of Nightey. Gentlemen, I propose the fol- 
lowing resolution : 'That this meeting of 
Chortletown teachers, while not yet unani- 
mous on the question of Nightey, consider 
that his principles can better be taught in 
an indirect manner than by means of a 
quarter lesson.** 

Chairman. Those in favour ? Carried. 

Secretary. I have letters from four 
other societies. {Laughter.) 

Swinson. Mr. Chairman. Is it nec- 
essary to have any more individual reso- 
lutions? It seems to me we can have a 
general resolution that we sympathise, but 
that indirect methods are better than di- 
rect. 

Secretary. Perhaps I^had better go on; 



there are only four more letters.' The 
first is from the Chortletown Diocesan So- 
ciety, pointing out that while Church 
Schools have tiie benefit of being taught 
the Catechism, Council Schools have not 
that benefit, and urging upon all teachers 
the desirability of using the Catechism 
to whatever extent is possible. The nert 
is from the Imperial Conference on Men- 
tal Arithmetic, and it urges the import- 
ance of that subject on the notice of the 
teachers. 

Whiffler. In the case of the first letter^ 
Mr. Chairman, I think we can hardly com;- 
mit ourselves. We are not all Church 

• 

teachers. 

Chairman. Still, we can send resolu- 
tions of appreciation. There*s no harm in 
any of our resolutions. 

Swinson. I move, sir, that we follow 
the precedent of the other cases.. 

Secretary. You will move the follow- 
ing, Mr. Swinson? 'That this meeting 
of Chortletown teachera, begs to thank the 
Chortletown Diocesan Society for its let- 
ter of the 13th inst., and states that teach- 
ers are in full sympathy with the policy 
of supplying a sound religious education^ 
but that they consider direct methods of 
teaching religion are less effective than 
indirect.** 'That this meeting of Chortle- 
town teachers begs to assure the Imperial 
Conference on Mental Arithmetic of their 
warm approval of mental arithmetic aa a 
school subject, but considers that indirect 
methods of teaching are invariably more 
effective than direct.** 

Late. Secretary. Humbug. 

Chairman. Order, order I 

Late Secretary. Humbug, I say! We 
already teach Mental Aritlmetic directly. 

Chairman. {Starts. Some sensation. 
Aside to Secretary.) Of course! He*& 
right. You*ll have to modify the resolu- 
tion. 

Late Secretary. And as for the Cate- 
chism, there is no meaning in teaching it 
indirectly — ^no meaning that you can as- 
sign. Nor in your other resolutions t 
Humbug, I say I 

Secretary. I think perhaps the resolu- 
tions had better be merely resolutions of 
sympathy and appreciation without ref- 
erences to "direct** or '^indirect** {Shoui^ 
of "Agreed !**) 
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Chairman. We must get on, gentlemen. 
Do yon agree to onr — ^Secretary sending 
letters of appreciation and sympathy to 
the two societies ? (Shouts of "Agreed P') 
I think that's carried I 

Secretary. The next resolution is from 
the International Society for the Stopping 
of Runaway Horses. It points out that 
many accidents arise from horses getting 
out of control^ and urges that all children 
should he instructed, in an elementary 
manner, in how to capture a runaway 
horse. The next and l^e last resolution 
is from the National School of Natation. 
It points out that only one-third of the 
pupils in the Elemen&ry Schools learn 
swimming, and urges upon the teachers 
the advisability of using every possible op- 
portunity to instruct flieir pupils in the 
subject. Mr. Chairman, I had drawn up 
the following resolutions, but the meeting 
may desire to modify them. "That this 
meeting of Chortletown teachers begs to 
thank the International Sqciety for the 
Stopping of Eunaway Horses for their res- 
olution of the 13th inst., and begs to state 
th^t adequate instruction in the subject 
referred to in the resolution is already 
given by indirect methods.*' "That this 
mleeting of Chortletown teachers begs to 
thank the National Society of Natation 
for their resolution of the 19th insi, and 
begs to state that Chortletown teachers 
are fully convinced of the value of swim- 
ming, but that they consider indirect 
methods of teaching the subject are even 
more effective tEan direct.'' {Cries of 
"Agreed.") Does the meeting accept, or 
shall we simply send letters of accept- 
ance and appreciation I 

V Bilkey. Send the resolutions as they are 
Mr. Chairman. They can't do any harm. 
(Cries 0/ "Agreed 1") 

Chairman. Those in favour ? Carried. 

Secretary. Oh, I was forgetting that 
there is also a resolution — it came only an 
hour ago— from the Institute of National 
Hygiene, recommending that all girls be 
taught the principles of infant care and 
baby management. 

Chairman. I think we can safely ad- 
vocate indirect methods there, ladies and 
gentlemen. (Laughter and cries of 
"Agreed.") Now we come to the most 
important business of the evening. A 
note-book was picked up in the playground 



of one of our schools yesterday. It car- 
ries no name, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that it was dropped by one of His 
Majesty's Inspectors, and that it contains 
his notes upon the fourteen schools in this 
borough. But it is a rattier "cute" book; 
no names of schools or teachers are given, 
there is simply "School 1," "School 2," 
and so on, and notes on "Head Teacher 
1," "Class Teacher 1," "Class Teacher 2," 
and so on. Let me impress on you that 
here we have, to all appearance, the basis 
of the reports which the inspector drams 
up. No soft soap, no concealment, no- 
palaver. So we can judge of how inspect- 
ors do their work. 

Bilkey. Jolly bad ! If s quite chronic f 

Chairman. I have myself not had the 
opportunity of looking at the book yet, 
but the Sec — ^Secretary, who has spent the 
whole of last evening studying it, assures 
me that it contains many very dastardly 
and defamatory passages. We are in your 
hands. Is it your wish that we proceed 
to an examination of this book tonight or 
shall it be referred to a special commit- 
tee? 

Bilkey. I move that we examine it here 
and now. These inspectors don't know 
anything about sdiools. They didn't ought 
to be appointed. 

Reeson. I second. (Cries of "Agreed!") 

Chairman. The opinion of the meeting 
seems to be that we should proceed at once 
to examine the book. Perhaps the Sec — 
retary will kindly give a summary of its 
contents, after which it will be passed 
around for your observation. 

Secretary. Fellow teachers : The Chair- 
man has already explained that there are 
fourteen schools mentioned in this note- 
book, and as there are fourteen schools 
in this borough there can be no doubt 
about the bearing of the book. I'll 
take the schools in order. Number 
1. This is described as having a Head 
Master and five assistants. What school 
represented here to-night has five assist- 
ants? (Messrs. Bilkey, Swinson, and 
Whiffler rise and say "Mine." The three 
stand more or less facing the audience.) 

Secretary. The following are the notes 
on the Headmaster of School No. 1. You 
must understand, gentlemen, that many of 
the words are abbreviated — ^here's one 
word, for example, which may be "splen- 
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did*' or "stupid." Sometimee a few words 
ia Pitman's Short hand are used^ and 
sometimes even what are apparently for- 
eign words. Evidently the inspector 
wi^ed to guard against the possibility of 
his note-bool^ being read by outsiders. 
Well^ so far as I can make out^ the fol- 
lowing is the description of the Head 
MfisteT of School No. 1. "Very different' 
froija the average schoolmaster." {The 
three look at each other anxioiisly and in- 
qmringly.) In the next sentence occurs 
the word which may be "stupid" oy "splen- 
did." "Has done splendid work (or stu- 
pid work) in connection with school 
sports." Yes, I think the word must be 
"splendid." 

Swinson. Kindly let me have a look at 
it. Hy school is the only one out of the 
three that goes in for sports, I think, (Ex- 
amines note-booh carefully,) Yes, the 
word is undoubtedly "splendid," isnH it, 
Bilkey? 

Bilkey. {Examines note-book. Licks 
his thiMub in turning over some leaves.) 
No, I don't think it is, Swinson. What 
do you say, WhiflBer? 

Whiffier. It isn't "splendid." -Look at 
that letter, it's a "t." But, so far as I 
Ain. concerned, I don't mind what word it 
is, as I don't go in for sports now. 

Bilkey. Nor do I, much. 

Swinson. Too much trouble, eh? Ifs 
no good ; the word is "splendid," undoubt- 
edly ; isn't it,, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman {Examines note-book). Yes, 
I think so. Besides, such an expresmon 
as "stupid work" is unusual. But let us 
get on. {Hands book to Secbbtabt.) 

Secretary. Y\\ continue to read the 
notes on School No. 1, gentlemen. "He is 
getting on in years — ^must be past 60 — ^but 
has extraordinary intellectual keenness 
still." 

Whiffler. There, that can't he you, 
Swinson; you're not 50 yet. It's my 
Bchool he's referring to. I'm 58. 

Swinson. Most people take me for over 
50, and I remember I was run down when 
he visited my school, and practically 
looked 60. 

Whiffler. That's all humbug, Swinson. 
I'm 58, and you're not 50; that's enough 
for me. 

Swinson. I thought you said just now 



that you didn't take sports at your school I 

Whiffler. Not muchj lately, but see 
what the book says, "J7a« done splendid 
wQrk in connection with school sports." 

Swinson. "Stupid work," you said ju3t 
now. 

Whiffler. The Chairman decided th^t the 
word was "splendid." 

Chairnuin. Order, order. 

Secretary {continvss). "But he is to- 
tally tactless, and invariably on bad ternus 
with his staff." 

Swinson. A— Hal Whiffler! Thafs 
you, is it? That confirms the rumours 
I've heard. How niany men have left you 
in the last six years ? 

WhiffHe^. Only two men, Swinson. My 
staff and I get on excellently — ^a good deal 
better than yours with you, by all ac- 
counts. My first assistant, Mr. Beeson, is 
here and will confirm my statement 

Reeson {comes forward), Certainly I 
do, Mr. Whiffler. I've beei^ first assistant 
on your staff for ten years and there's 
never been any real friction all the time. 

Swinson. Only a little unreal fricticHx, 
I suppose? 

Secretary. Mr. Chairman, it is impos- 
sible for me to proceed if there are these 
co^stant interruptions. There now fol- 
lows a reference to the staff of the school. 
"The staff, though in a state of chronic 
insubordination, is a strong one, except 
the first assistant, who is one of uie most 
incompetent teachers I have ever met." 

Beeson. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
further consideration of this note book be 
taken in sub-committee. 

Chairman. We have already decided to 
the contrary,. Mr. Beeson. 

Reeson. At any rate ifs clear that our 
school is not being referred to. There's 
not a single point in the note-book that 
agrees exactly with our jsdiooL 

Chairman. H^w much more, Mr. Sec — 
retary? 

Secretary. The rest is somewhat colour- 
less, Mr. Chairman, and would have no 
interest for the meeting as a whole. So 
I'm afraid "School No. 1" must remain 
a mystery at present; there's not enough 
material in the notes for us to go on. 
"School No. 2," I think, can be more eas- 
ily identified. I will read: "The Head 
Master of this school suff^s from physi- 
cal deformity in one eye and in several 
members." 
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BilJcey, Look here, Mr. Chairman^ if 
he*8 going to run me down, I'll -have the 
law of him. Inspectors know nothing at 
all about school work. If s simply chronic 
the way they carry on. They didn't ought 
to be allowed to come into schools. 

Secretary {continiies) . "But he's a 
thoroughly capable man within his limits, 
and his teaching of arithmetic is surpris- 
ingly good, considering the disadvantages 
under which his school suffers." 

Bilkey. Come, thaf s not bad. 

Secretary (continues). "His manners 
are" — Here comes a word in German, 
which, I am told, means "awkward.'' 
"But this mtist be traced in large measure 
to his physical afflictions, against which he 
has had to fight all his life." 

Bilkey. Very sympathetic. The man 
knows what he's talking about. These in- 
spectors see a thing or two. People didn't 
ought to run them down. 

Secretary (continues). "On the whole, 
I consider him — " Here comes words 
which are so abbreviated as to be illegible 
at present. With more time, however, I 
think I shall be able to decipher them. 
Then there comes a note of a later date. 
"He persistently licks his thumb in order 
to turn over the leaves of a book. Can 
I give him a hint?" (Laughter.) 

Chairman. I think that, on the whole, 
we can congratulate Mr. Bilkey upon the 
favourable view held of his ability by the 
inspector'. 

Bilkey. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I hope 
no one thinks I run down inspectors as a 
general rule. 

Chairman (hastily). That's all right. 
Any points about the staff of Mr. Bilkey's 
school, Mr. Sec — ^retary? 

Secretary. Nothing very definite, chief- 
ly generalities, "Very fair," "Very good," 
etc. 

Chairman. Then let us get on to the 
next. 

Secretary. "School No. 3," A great 
blank is opposite tlie name of the Head 
Master. I can't see the reason for it. 
Then comes a reference to the First Assist- 
ant, who is described as a specialist in 
geography. Inspector says: "His geo- 
graphical knowledge surpasses that of any 
one I have ever known." Is there any 
Assistant Master present with a special 
knowledge of geography? (Two teachers 
rise.) Ah, Mr. Buck and Mr. Wilson. 



Then, it's either your school, Mr. Hoozey, 
or yours, Mr. Trelawney. But why doesn't 
he refer to the Head Master? Let me 
read on. "The Second Assistant is a giant; 
magnificent physique" (Shouts of 
"Herks") — "magnificent physique." So 
the school is yours, Mr. Hoozey. But if s 
strange that he makes no mention of you 
personally. 

Hoozey (comes forward and looks at the 
note-book.) I expect he found me a hard 
nut to crack. 

Secretary. Stop, here's a note on sub- 
sequent page. "Must keep my eye on 
Head Master. Conduct suspicious. Query 
— ^Alcoholism." (Loud laughter. Chair- 
man 'begins to look anxious.) 

Hoozey. What ? — ^the scoundrel ! That's 
because I told him I wasn't bigoted over 
temperance. (Laughter. ) 

Secretary. The note-book then goes on : 
"The school is preserved from collapse 
merely by the efforts of the first and sec- 
ond assistants" — ^presumably Mr. Buck 
and Mr. Herks. 

Hoozey. Mr. Chairman, this is all guess- 
work. The Secretary said just now that 
School 3 had five assistants. Now my 
school has four, so that it can't be mine 
that's being referred to. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Wilson, you're a geography man, aren't 
you? (Yes.) And who's the second as- 
sistant in your school? (Wilson calls out 
Mr. Punger!) There you are! Wilson 
first assistant and Punger, who is also a 
big fellow, second assistant. If s your 
school he's referring to, Mr. Chairman. 
(Burst of laughter.) 

Chairman. (Anxiously.) Order, gen-, 
tlement, this is unwarrantaole. My school 
has only four assistants. I'm astonished 
at Mr. Hoozey. Everything points to his 
school being referred to. I am myself a 
strictly temperate man. 

Hoozey. So am I! (Laughter.) 

C}iairm<in. I'm practically a teetotaller. 

Hoozey. So am I, but I am, not bigoted. 
(Laughter.) 

Chairman. Mr. Sec — Sec— Secretary, 
allow me to glance at the book. (Scans it 
anxiously, pecom^ increasingly nervoiLs.) 
I think — ladies and gentlemen — it will be 
advisable to adjourn this meeting. 

Late Secretary. (Burst of Laughter.) 
What a jolly game we're having over that 
blessed book of mine! 

Chairman. Sir — what do vou mean? 
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Late Secretary. If s all right. 1^11 be 
'the Peace and Arbitration Man I It's my 
book, Mr. Chairman. I composed it. I 
let it be found in the playground of Box 
Street School. I knew you would all 
jump. 

AIL (Indignation.) What? The scoun- 
drel ! He's been having us on ! 

Chairman. Do you m,ean to say, Mr. 
Ex-Secretary, that tiiis book is a fraud and 
a forgery? 

Late Secretary. Jolly good thing for 
some of you that it is, eh ? 

Cliairman. Your old disloyal tricks, 
Mr. Ex-Secretary. There, take your book. 
{Tears it in two and throws the pieces to 
him.) 



Late Secretary. Steady, old boy I Look 
here I 1^11 make amends for my little Joke. 
I'll treat you all to the theatre to-night- 
There's a play on called Reform at the 
Board. You say T\e been taking you off. 
Well, the play takes off School Inspectors. 
You'll have your revenge, if you'll comje. 

Chairman. Rotten play, I'm told. 

Bilhey. Simply chronic ! 

Late Secretary. Pretty rotten, I admit. 
Still, it does take off inspectors. 

Chuirman. Well, if it does that — . 

The Others. Yes, if it does that — we'll 
all come! 

{General move for hats, coats, and the 

door.) 

CURTAIN. 



GOLDEN MOMENTS. 
Mabel Elizabeth Fletcher. 



She was singularly without illusions for 
two and twenty. To be sure five years of 
teaching in the System were enough to 
rob all dawns of dreams, all twilights of 
tjieir holy inspirations. There had been 
a time when there was no System, when 
teachers wore gingham dresses with china 
buttons down the back, when motivation 
was as yet a latent bud on the pedagogi- 
cal tree. She had been a mjere child of 
seventeen then, in the first year of her 
teaching. The System had grown gradu- 
ally, it had waxed great, and she was not 
aware of its reality until the word sounded 
on every side. 

"I'm devoting my time to the teachers 
•new to the System," the drawing teacher 
had said as she scurried across the hall, 
notebook in hand. 

"This is the marking system used by the 
System here," said the principal as she 
handed the new teachers one of the in- 
evitable mimeographed papers. System! 
System ! And a system taken so seriously ! 
Some vague rememberance of the circum- 
locution office came to the girl's mind, her 
slowly petrifying sense of humor wriggled 
a little, and she laughed aloud on hall 
duty in the cold draughty hall. That 
laugh caused her to run amuck of William, 
the Duchess, and incidentally the System. 

Now, William with the slow intaking 
suck of breath, William with the poef s 
face and dingy hands, lived, by the grace 
of God, and a gambler-landlord with a 



kind heart, in a squatting yellow shack 
out by the tracks. There were two rooms 
in the shack, littered with cheap furni- 
ture and soiled clothing, heavy by day with 
the smell of suds, by night with tobacco 
smoke or the fumes of a coal oil lamp, 
noisy with the complaining of William's 
mother. William retreated, when it was 
not too cold, to the sagging porch. There 
he watched the sunset turn saffron over 
the Orphan's Home to the west, and the 
tender lavender mist enfold the low Illi- 
nois hills. Sometimes great trains shot 
by, and the boy's little heart leaped at 
the iron things with their human hearts 
and their breath of fire. So he watched 
and loved and dreamed, wistful for the 
quiet beauty of the country farm so lately 
left behind. 

Out to William one December day had 
gone the heart of the primary supervisor. 
The Duchess she had been named by a 
yoimg first grade assistant, a roly-poly 
thing whose powers of characterization 
had not yet become acerb or benumbed. 
The Duchess she became. She was tall, 
she waljced like somje strong tree shaken 
by winds, her eyes above the fur of her 
coat were serious and a bit searching. 
William, that snow-fair December morn- 
ing, very large-eyed with the wonder of 
the snowfall, with the wonder of the 
Duchess' soft gray gown, was vainly try- 
ing to read a paragraph on ants to a 
teacher with a coldly lifted chin. The 
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Duchess looked at the little face, then at 
the lifted chin. Eemembering previous 
recitations of William she went slowly up- 
stairs. It was at that moment Honora 
happened to laugh in the draughty hall. 
She stiffened as the Duchess came up to 
her and^ without preanvble^ announced her 
plan. 

"He's a likely little fellow from the 
coimtry, and he's temporarily stranded. 
I think if we let him come up here for a 
month or two he wouldn't feel so big and 
shy — ^and I'm sure he could make the A 
class of jthis grade by passing time."- 

Honora looked at the Duchess. Never 
in the three years of their work together 
in the public schools had they by any 
chance struck a common chord. -Whose 
was the fault, Honora wondered ? In her 
sudden relaxation of mood she spoke 
truthfully and abruptly. 

"I don't want him." 

This time the Duchess looked. 

"You have an extra seat ?" 

"I have fifty-four pupils already, thanks 
to that little knife-flourishing thief you 
promoted from the third grade. No, 
there is no empty seat. Do y6u expect 
me to mould a cutthroat and a poet on 
the same nimaber work lesson? Where 
do the other fifty-four come in ? I might 
add pertinently, where do I come in ?" 

"I'm not troubled as to your moulding 
ability," said the Duchess with a smile. 
"It is too bad the room is crowded, but 
we can't seem to relieve conditions at pres- 
ent. You won't find William at all trou- 
blesome.*' 

"I won't take him," said Honora 
tranquilly. "You needn't look astonished. 
I'm tired of being harassed and imposed 
upon. Every one else's tired too, only 
the rest are afraid to say so. I'm not. 
Next year — " her eyes narrowed a trifle — 
"next summer I'm to marry an eastern 
physician. He's bald and opinionated and 
prosy, but anything's preferable to teach- 
, ing school. I won't take your William-" 

The Duchess looked straight at her. So 
here it was again, capable youth pricking 
against the System's rough edges, ready 
fox any rashness. Above her dutiful pro- 
fessional interest in the girl surged a gen- 
uine one. She did a most unprofessional 
thing. In the recess in the draughty hall 
she leaned over and kissed Honora, left 
her with surprised cheeks, and sought the 
principal. To Honora the next morning 



when the snow flakes fell in a soft shower 
' outside, came the principal, with William. 
The girl watched the janitor screw down 
another seat — ^the fifty-fifth — ^she looked 
at his face and understood. There are 
. Williams and Williams, but very seldom 
an Honora who understands. When she 
turned, however, her face was expression- 
less. "I shan't bother with him. Only 
when the primary supervisor brings visitors 
I'll say, "William, 9 is 2/3 of what num- 
ber?" 

The principal read Thoreau, wore a 
clean white shirtwaist every day, and was 
altogether too busy a person to note moods 
in her subordinates. 

"I'm sorry the rooms are so crowded. 
Have you a list of books ?" 

"Yes. But do you know you're dwarf- ' 
ing an immortal soul ? I'm not even go- 
ing to look at that boy. Next y^ar I 
shall live in a century-old house across 
from a public school, and every time the 
bell rings at nine I'm going out and dance 
on the front stoop." 

With a vague smile the principal disap- 
peared. William became immediately a 
part of tlie busy fourth grade life. 
Honora, in spite of her protests, worked 
with him day after day, in school and out. 
The Cutthroat taxed her ingenuity to the 
utmiost, the fifty-three grew noisier and 
more eager in their happy demands, Wil- 
liam, William with the poet-heart and 
grave mouth drew deeply from her spirit- 
ual wells. Honora grew large-eyed and 
thin. To her as she sat passive in her 
chair one afternoon before school camje 
the Duchess, radiant with her winter's 
walk in the cold. 

"And how's the boy ?" 

"Which one?" asked Honora perverse- 

'^Villiam." 
^\11 right." 
You have kept some of his papers ?" 

Honora drew forth from her desk a 
neatly-filed set of papers. Well had Wil- 
liam been disciplined. His figures stood 
firm and convincing, his spelling had lost 
its wild erratic ways. tTndemeath aritfi- 
metic and spelling lay that which made 
the Duchess straighten with interest. 

"Drifts the snow on hill and wold. 

Over field and river. 
With the winter's icy cold 

Clinging bare boughs quiver." 
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^There's more to it/' said Honora list- 
lessly. "He won a silver badge in 8t 
Nicholas for it. He has talent for verse.'' 

"Will you send him to me when he 
comes upstairs?" asked the Duchess sim- 
ply. 

"He won't come up. He has pneu- 
monia, lung fever, lumbago — ^something. 
He hasn't been here for two weeks." 

"I shall write him a note," said the 
Duchess. "May I have his address ?" 

"61 Railroad avenue," said Honora 
without moving. 

The Duchess, after another glance, left 
the room bearing with her the fragment 
of William's January Night, 

That very afternoon after school Honora 
thrust her hands into her mufE and started 
on one of her long walks. She wanted to 
forget the school with its foul air and 
clattering footsteps, the teachers with 
their combinations of unselfish sacrifices 
and petty whimperings, the Duchess who 
in some vague way m.ade her antagonistic 
and at the same time a bit yearning. As 
she left the niore settled portion of the 
town the wide snow reaches gave her a 
sense of peace, of latent power. On, on, 
again unconsciously going northward, she 
kept, while the red sun set over the Or- 
phan's Home on the town's outskirts, 
and the voice of the town itself came to 
her ears dimly, cheery and content. 

Clack-a-clack ! A thimbled finger rapped 
sharply on a window to her right. Look- 
ing up she found herself again in front 
of William's home and William's mother, 
a thin, eager woman in blue calico, was 
beckoning to her. The girl's wings 
drooped; her hour of rare visioning was 
gone. Resolutely she squared herself to 
tell to William the little things of the day 
— the things she had walked away from. 
Why, oh, why, had she not gone west in- 
stead of north? 

"Come in, comje in !" cried the little blue 
figure, '^^illiam wants to thlank you for 
his flowers. And there's someone else 
here." 

There was someone else. In the big 
room now tidy and sweet stood William's 
bed wherein a very thin William lay be- 
neath a patchwork quilt. Beside him, her 
finger marking the place *in a book of 
Field's poems, sat the Duchess. 



"I said I knew you'd come again," re- * 
marked William, "but I never thought of 
Her/' 

"He's been tickled to pieces over them 
carnations," bubbled William's mother, 
"and land, that book! He won't let me 
touch it hardly. And the badge !" 

William lifted it proudly. "You said 
I'd win one if I just stuck to it." 

"The doctor says he can't go back to 
school no more this year." fluttered the 
little mother, ^^illiam's been worryin* 
himself worse because he heard you say 
you wouldn't be back next year, and he 
wanted to be in your room. The doctor 
said if he worried too much we'd have to 
let him start again this year, but if 11 be 
awful, hard on him. Ain't you goin' to 
be back?" 

To all teachers, once in a while, comes 
the realization of the real worth of their 
work. 

"Ain't you?" repeated the mother anx- 
iously. 

Honora looked at William. "Yes," she 
said slowly, "I'll be back." 

A little later the Duchess and Honora * 
were again in the joyous out-of-doors. "I 
was coming from the story-hour at the 
Home when the mother hailed me," the 
Duchess was saying. "You have meant 
a lot in that hom^e, child. What do you 
see?" 

They had paused at the tracks to let 
a groaning freight go by, and Honora's 
gaze was fixed intently on the rim of sun 
fiiat appeared above a cloud. 

"I see," said Honora darkly, "row after 
row of chalkdusty years. I see myself a 
spinster with window boxes, sash curtains, 
and a little black apron — ^" 

^T)id you say h6 was bald?" broke in 
the Duchess inconsequently. 

"He was/' amended Honora. "But he 
exists no more. Ah, now — don't be ped- 
agogical, be human ; in spite of the drudg- 
ery, the red tape, the chalkdust, are the 
golden moments always there if we had 
senae enough to lift our eyes ?" 

"I think they are," returned her com- 
panion, "I know they are." 

And tranquilly in the wide snow 
silences the Duchess and Honora went 
back into the town. 

FINIS. 
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NEW BOOKS 



Chables de Garmo: Aesthetic Educa- 
tion. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 1913. 
Pp. xii, 161. 

Professor De Garmo has written an in- 
teresting and suggestive book in a field 
that has never received the attention that 
it deserves from educational theory. He 
is convinced that the child should acquire 
an aesthetic view of the world as well as 
an intellectual view, a moral view, and 
an economic or vocational view. He in- 
cludes in the field of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, not only the fine arts, but also the 
industrial arts and the world of nature. 
Indeed, what is perhaps the most eflfective 
section of the book defends the thesis that 
there is a direct correlation between me- 
canical efficiency and aesthetic proportion. 
— utilizing in this defense the evolution of 
utensils, implements, and machines that 
we commonly think of as most prosaic. 
But the fine arts are not neglected, and 
since the author firmly believes that cre- 
ative effort is an important factor in ap- 
preciation, he is quite consistent in illus- 
trating his theory by his own verse. Versi- 
fication, he tells us, is to him a new art 
which he acquired primarily in order to 
test the principles of aesthetic education 
that he had developed. To judge by the 
general merit of the verse, the principles 
"work.'^ The author was so good as to 
let us publish one of his verses in School 
AND Home Education for January, 1913. 
We take the liberty of reprinting another 
in this issue. 



IN POPPY LAND. 

Charles De Garmo. 

(This poem is taken from Professor 
De Garmo's Aesthetic Education. 

Poppies shine up and the sun shines down 
On the gold-clad hills of our western 
strand, 
A'nd the wealth rolls out as the men dig 
down 
In the rock-ribbed earth or the fertile 
land. 
By the shores of her gleaming sea. 



Stars shine out sj& the sun goes down 
'Neath the fading bars of the flame-lit 
west. 
And my hope springs up as their rays 
beam down 
Through the silent space of the realms 
of rest 
On the face of the restless sea. 

Love smiles up as the moon smiles down 
On the man of deeds and the maid of 
song, 
For the heart's lay swells as the bird's dies 
down, 
And this love is deep as the days are 
long 
Till we sail on her moon-lit sea. 

« 

Faith looks up as the night shuts down, 
For when Jiope is bright and her love 
.grows strong. 
Then the soul will trust, though the rain 
come down. 
That the storm will pass as it sweeps 
along 
To be lost in the heaving sea. 



TWO ENGLISH GRAMMARS FOR 

GRADES. 

Mathilde Edith Holtz: Constructive 
English Grammar. Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1913. Pp. 280.. 
Joseph Villiers Denney and Silas 
B. Tobey: English Grammar. Chi- 
cago: B. D. Berry and Co., 1913. Pp. 
X, 250. 

We belong to a species of the genus 
Homo that seems at times on the verge of 
extinction — for we believe that pupils in 
the seventh and eighth grades can study 
with profit the formal grammar of their 
mother tongue. Hence our interest in 
the two volumes before us which prove 
that our particular form of heresy still 
has respectable adherents. 

Both of these books begin with function 
and proceed gradually to the consideration 
of structures; both call things by their 
right names; both are replete with exer- 
cises; and both utilize different typo- 
graphical devices to indicate the relative 
importance of different topics. But in 
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other particulars, the two books differ 
rather radically. Miss Holtz's treatment 
is somewhat inductive, and great care has 
been exercised to keep clear the relation 
between each topic and its predecessor; 
Denney and Tobey, on the other hand, 
state their definitions firsf, illustrate them, 
and then provide application in exercises. 
That there is a place for both types of 
treatment is strongly suggested by the re- 
sults of Winch's experiments which we re- 
viewed in our last issue. Indeed, these two 
books might well form the materials for an 
investigation similar to that of Winch. 
Again, Miss Holtz introduces exercises in 
composition at frequent intervals through- 
out the more formal grammatical treat- 
ment; Denney and Tobey do not empha- 
size composition in the body of the book, 
but append a chapter of excellent sugges- 
tions on this topic for the teacher. 



The Denney and Tobey bool^ is also note- 
worthy because of its analysis of the pur- 
pose and value of the study of grammar 
(marred perhaps by a somewhat uncritical 
acceptance of the disciplinary dogma), 
and by its thirty pages of definite sugges- 
tions for teaching. Here we find a re- 
freshing emphasis of certain requirements 
that have been frowned upon by educa- 
tional theory of late years; for example: 
"Every definition and classification should 
be learned verbatim by both pupils and 
teacher;" "Habit is acquired only tiirough 
much repetition and drill;" "The teacher 
should have the correct forms repeated 
many times by the class in concert." This 
matter of concert repetition, by the way, 
is another practice, at present under a 
cloud, that could be profitably subjected 
to experimental investigation. 

W. C. B. 



pfcRMANENT ORGANIZATION FOR 
KANSAS TEACHERS. 



The Kansas State Teachers' Association 
at its annual meeting in Topeka, Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, adopted a revised constitution, 
which places the Association on a perma- 
nent basis. 

A year ago President W. S. Heusner, 
Superintendent of the Sallna schools, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the E<x- 
ecutlve Committee, appointed a committee 
to submit a revision of the constitution of 
the State Teachers' Association at this last 
meeting. The revised constitution as sub- 
mitted was unanimously adopted by 5,000 
V teachers. 

The main features of the revised consti- 
tution are: a board of directors; a paid 
secretary, with office at Topeka; and the es- 
tablishment of a permanent state educa- 
tional council. 

The board of directors consists of one 
person selected from each of the Congres- 
sional Districts of the state, the four per- 
sons living in Kansas who have served most 
recently as president of the association, and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc-^ 
tion, who is ez-officlo chairman. The board 
of directors is a combined business and 
executive board, whose business it is to 
carry into effect all orders and resolutions 
of the association, and to devise and put . 
into operation nueasures for promoting the 
purposes of the association. 

The five members of the executive com- 
mittee^ are elected annually, and each be- 



comes the chairman of a section of the an- 
nual meeting. The executive committee 
prepares the program for the meetings. 

Among other duties the permanent see- 
)retary is to maintain an office at Topeka, 
maintain a bureau of information for the 
benefit of members of the Association, col- 
lect and publish information relating to edu- 
cational progress, carry on investigation of 
educational questions and give publicity to 
those investigations, and to assist in secur- 
ing legislation approved by the association 
and its officers. 

The state educational council Is a dele- 
gate body, consisting of one delegate from 
each organized teachers' association having 
an active membership of 20 or more per- 
sons. The business of this council is *'to 
discuss educational measures, to provide 
for the advancement of the profession of 
teaching, and to perfect plans for the ef- 
fective and practical accomplishment of the 
general objects of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation." 

The committee which proposed the re- 
vised constitution was composed of tiba fol- 
lowing Kansas educators: 

Supt. M. E. Pearson, Kansas City, Kan. 
State Supt. W. D. Ross, Topeka; 
Supt. J. O. Hall, Hutchinson; 
County Supt. W. O. Steen, Abilene; 
Asst State Supt. U D. Whittemore, To- 
peka. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ORGANIZE. 

At the call of Principal Newlon, of the 

Decatur High School, there assemhled a 
group of central Illinois high school prin- 
cipals at Mr. Newlon's school on Friday, No- 
vember 14. Those present were: Principals 
Pringle of . the Normal University High, 
Thomson of Springfield, Flaningam of Ur- 
bana. Knight of Clinton, Black of Mattoon, 
Superintendent E^ngleman .of Decatur, and 
Professors Johnston and Hollister of the 
State University. The day was spent in 
visiting the Decatur High School. An as- 
sembly of the high school was also called 
at the close of the day, before which Pro- 
fessor Johnston spoke briefly. At six 
o'clock the group of principals and superin- 
tendents were joined by Mr. Wade, of the 



Decatur Board of Education, and sat down 
to an elegant dinner served by the Domes- 
tic Science Department of the high schooL 
After the dinner there was a general dis- 
cussion aa to future plans, and it was de- 
cided to organize. The purpose of the or- 
ganization will be to study problems in high 
school administration, and the plans for such 
study are to be prepared by Professors 
Johnston and Hollister. The meetings of 
the organization will occur bi-monthly. 

One very interesting feature of the De- 
catur meeting was the discussion of the 
work of the high school as observed by 
the visitors. This is also likely to be a 
feature at subsequent meetings. 



WINTER SHORT COURSE FOR 
COUNTRY BOYS. 

The Geneseo Township High School has 
begun a winter course for country boys. 
The course started December first with an 
enrolllnent of twenty-four boys ranging in 
age from fifteen to twenty years, and in ad- 
vancement from eighth grade to third year 
high school. 

The establishment ot the course is the 
result of a definite demand on the part. of 
the farmer taxpayers who have not been re- 
ceiving the benefits for which they have been 
paying, because they need their boys for 
fall and spring work on the farms. 

Inquiries made by Principal Beatty de- 
veloped the fact that there were enough of 
the country boys interested in the proposed 
course to warrant the undertaking but it 
was not expected that the enrollment for 
the first year would be more than twelve 
or fifteen. 

Five classes have been organized to ac- 
commodate the new students: commercial 
geography, business arithmetic, business 
English, elementary agriculture, and man- 
ual training. E^ach student is enrolled for 
four of the five classes, and all but one are 
in the agriculture class. A few of the boys 
who have done some work of a high school 
grade have entered regular high school 
classes. 

Mr. C. B. Watson, a graduate of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University of Il- 
linois, and a practical scientific farmer, has 
been engaged to have charge of the class, 
and the success of the venture seems as- 
sured. 

The course will continue until spring work 
makes it necessary for the boys to leave 
school. 

So far as we know, no, other Illinois high 
school has ever offered euch a course and 
the management of the school feels that 
this winter course is inaugurating a new 
and very important departure in high school 
work. 
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DEPT. OF SUPBRINTE3NDENTS MBE3T AT 
RICHMOND. VA., FEB. 23-28. 

President Blewett has prepared the fol- 
lowing tentative program: 

Tuesday Evening. Sociological Questions 
In School Co-operation, Edward T. Devlne, 
Sociologist, New York City. Paper to be 
supplied. 

Wednesday Morning. Distinctions be- 
tween Vocational and Cultural £«ducatlon, 
David Snedden, Comjmlssloner of EMuca-^ 
tlon for Massachusetts, Boston, Mass., and 
William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

Wednesday Afternoon. Part Time, Con- 
tinuation, Shop, and Trade Schools, R. J. 
Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,' H. P. Hughes, Superintendent 
of Schools, McComb, Miss.; F. W. Thomas, 
Supervisor of Apprentices, A. T. and S. F. 
Ry., Topeka, Kan.; Lewis Gustafson, Super- 
intendent of Rankin School of Trades, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Wednesday Evening. Condition of Rural 
Schools, Presented by U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Hopeful Experiments, (20 mln. pa- 
pers), Mabel Carney, Normal, 111.; Jose- 
phine C. Preston, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Olympla, Wash.; Susie 
V. Powell, Jackson, Miss.; Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Moorhead, Ky. 

Thursday Morning. The Foundation of 
Educational Achievement, Ejdward L. Thorn- 
dike, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. Report of Committee on Economy of 
Time In Education, H. B. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent of City Schools, Topeka, Kan.; J. 
F. Hoslc, Head of English Department, Chi- 
cago Normal College, Chicago, 111.; W. A. 
Jessup, Director, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Thursday Afternoon. Round Tables. State 
and County Superintendents, Chairman, Au- 
gustus L. Downing, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. Cities 
over 300,000 population, Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Superintendent of Schools,. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Cities 25,000 to 300,000, Ehuest 
O. Holland, Superintendent of Schools, i^ou- 
isville. Ky. Cities under 25,000, Ell E. Bass, 
Superintendent of City Schools, Greenville, 
Miss. 

Thursday Evening.. Determinants of the 
Course of Study, A. Duncan Yocum, Profes- 
sor of Educational Researcn and Practice, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John W. Withers, President, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Friday Morning. Rural Schools In New 
York, John H. f^nley. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y. Rural School Admin- 
istration — A collaborated paper by Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, Le- 
land Stanford, Jr. University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal., and Edward C. Elliott, Director, 
Course for the Training of Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

In connection with this meeting the Na- 
tional Council of Eklucatlon and the Depart- 



ments of Normal Schools and School Ad- 
ministration of the National Educational As- 
sociation will also have sessions. 

The officers of the National Council are: 
President, Rbbert J. Aley, President, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Met; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Y. Joyner, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C; Sec- 
retary, W. B. Owen, Principal, Chicago Nor- 
mld School, Chicago, 111. 

President Aley proposes to hold a session 
of the National Council on Monday evening, 
February 23, at which reports will be re- 
ceived from various members on the sub- 
ject of "Health Problems of the Amsericatt 
Public School.'' The Tuesday morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to the work of the 
committee on "Standards and Tests of Effi- 
ciency." The Tuesday afternoon program 
has not yet been formulated. 

The Normal School and School Adminis- 
tration Departments will hold meetings also. 

In addition to the above the following or- 
ganizations will hold meetings during the 
week at times when they will least Interfere 
with the programs announced above. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
Society of College Teachers of Education, 
National Committee on Agricultural Educa-^ 
tlon. Educational Press Association of 
America, National Council of Teachers of 
English, Conferences of State Superinten- 
dents of Education and of Teachers of Edu- 
cation In State Universities with Commis- 
sioner Clazton, Conference of Teachers in 
City Training Schools, American School 
Peace League, International Kindergarten 
Union, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, School Garden 
Association of America, National ABSocla- 
tlon of Collegiate Registrars. 

The official headquarters will be held at 
the Hotel Jefferson, and the hotels Murphy 
and Richmond will be utilized for headquar- 
ters for commercial exhibits. 

The Local Committee, Joseph Saunders» 
Chalrm^, is making preparations that will 
surely mean much for the comfort of the 
visiting members. 

Most of the meetings will be held in either 
the city auditorium, high school or the Hotel 
Jefferson. 

There is much in the neighborhood of 
Richmond having historical significance. A 
project is now on foot to run a special train 
to Hampton where could be visited the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute,, 
the alma mater of Booker T. Washington,, 
and one of the largest schools for negroes 
in the United States. The Institute offers 
to serve a dinner to the visitors if arrange- 
ments can be made for such a trip, the cost 
of which will be from $1.50 to $2.^0 de- 
pending upon ^he number in the party. 
Hampton is located on Hampton Roads, the 
scene of the famous fight between the Mer- 
rimac and Monitor, and is only a few milea 
from Fortress Monroe at Old Point Com- 
fort. The details will be worked out be- 
fore the Bulletin is Issued containing a pro- 
gram of the meeting. 
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The question of railroad rates is in a fair 
process of settlenuent. The Southeastern 
Passenger Association, in whose territory 
Richmond is situated, has granted an open 
round-trip rate at practically l^^c a mile. 
They have .made a tender to the adjacent 
passenger associations and we are hopeful 
that a solution will be reached under which 
a repetition of the trouble at Philadelphia 
will be impossible. 



ILUNOIS TESACHBRS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Illinois State Teachers' Association 
will meet at Springfield this year on De- 
cember 29, 30, 31. This is an important 
meeting for the new organization. A good 
program and valuable conferences are 
planned. 



IL.UNOIS STATE SCHOOL BOARD 
ASSOCIATION. 

The first meeting of this important as- 
sociation will be held at Quincy on De- 
cember 11 and 12. Jos. W. Wall of the 
Quincy board of education will present the 
purposes, plans, and benefits of a state 
school board association, and a temporary 
organization will be effected at the Thurs- 
day morning session. At noon, luncheon 
will be taken at Hotel Newcomb. In the 
afternoon, H. H. Cleaveland, president of the 
Rock Island board, will discuss some school 
board problems and how to solve them. A 
banquet is planned for 6:30 p.m. after which 
the evening address will be given by Hon. 
Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent. On 
Friday morning. Superintendent C. H. Max- 
son of Moline will discuss the vocational 
education problem, and Mrs. Hettie L». 
Thompson, of the Galesburg board will talk 
on wider uses of the school plant and legal 
uses of school buildings. The prerogatives 
of the superintendent and teachers' salaries 
and. efficiency are topics for the afternoon 
to be presented by Superintendent Hugh S. 
Magill, Jr., of Springfield and J. T. Mont- 
gomery of the Charleston board. In the 
evening. Dr. L. D. Coffman of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois will address the association. 
Music and physical culture drills will be 
given by the pupils of the Quincy schools. 

This is an association which should be 
welcomed and brought into co-operative re- 
lations with the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 




Ridgwell Cullom. The Twins of Suffering 

Creek. 367 pages. |1.25 net. George W. 

Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Again we look upon a picture of the era 

of battle, murder and sudden death which 

Mr. Ridgwell Cullom has for several years 

been describing as true to the life of 6arly 

Montana. Again, as in our notice of the 

"Night Riders" last spring, we wish to state 



that a man had to be a strong man to last 
any length of time out there in those days. 
. Figure to yourself, as Tartarin used to 
say, William J. Locke's Simple Septimus, 
stranded In a western mining town of the 
early seventies, and he with a wife and two 
children. Such a mian is Scipio, or Zip, as 
he is called. The rough life has made Scipio 
rather more uncouth than we could ever 
imagine Septimus to be. Scipio is not as 
well educated either. But he has the same 
overwhelming love for his wife as had Sep- 
timus for Locke's heroine. 

Jessie, however. Is not to be compared 
to the girl whom Septimus served. ' Physi- 
cally Jessie resembles her. She is large and 
handsome; but there the resemblance ends. 
When the dark villain appears upon the 
scene, Jessie runs away with him leaving 
Scipio and the two children. 

Then the real Ridgwell Cullom type of 
story starts. The members of the leisure 
class of Suffering Creek— Wild Bill, the 
gambler; Toby Jenks, the remittance man; 
Sunny, the loafer; Minky, the storekeeper; 
and Sandy, amateur poker player and de- 
bater — ^form a trust to take care of Scipio 
and ther children. All the characters are 
admirably drawn. ("Admirably drawn,'' is, 
I believe, the expression our best reviewers 
use. Of course, I could say that the char- 
acterization is excellent but I have lately 
been re-reading the Gettysburg Speech and 
am, for a time, trying to steer clear of 
long-winded words.) 

Wild Bill of Abilene develops into the real 
hero of the book. The dominant character 
of Suffering Creek, he finally decides to rid 
the country of the dark villain, "Lord" 
James, who not only stole Scipio's wife but 
has gone into the cattlehrustling and gold 
stage robbing business. The climax of the 
book comes when Wild Bill, driving the ac- 
cumulated gold of Suffering Creek to Spawn 
'City, downs James and his gang of ten men. 
It is the most exciting combat against odds 
that we have witnessed since the brave De 
Bussy's gallant struggle against Monsoreau's 
cutthroats in Dumas' "Chicot The Jester." 

Yes, the book Is a stirring one and pre- 
sents a vivid picture. But I am assured 
by friends now living in Missoula, Mont., 
that conditions are much changed out there 
nowadays and that they are really very 
peaceful. Miles Gloriosus. 



Moral Training and the Bible. 

President G.^ Stanley Hall, of the Clark 
University, In his new book on "Youth," 1912, 
says, page 324, chapter on moral and re- 
ligious training: "It is fast becoming as 
absurd to suppose that men can survive in 
the great practical strain to which American 
life subjects all who would succeed if the 
will is left to take its doubtful chances of 
training and discipline, as to suppose that 
the mind develops in neglect. Our changed 
conditions make this chance of will-culture 
more doubtful than formerly.'' Page 358: 
"The Bible, the great instrument in the edu- 
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cation of conscience, is far less juvenile 
than it is nc^ the fashion to supposa At 
the very least, It expresses the result of 
the ripest human experience, tbe noblest 
traditions of humanity. Old Testament his- 
tory, even more, than most ancient history, 
is distilled to an almost purely ethical con- 
tent. For centuries the Scripture was with- 
held from the masses for the same rea- 
son that Plato refused at first to put his 
thoughts into writing, because it would be 
sure to be misunderstood by very many. . . . 
The Old Testament, perhaps before or more 
than the New, is the Bible for childhood. A 
good, protracted course of law pedagoglcally 
prepares the way for the apprehension of 
the Gospel. Then the study of the Old Testa- 
ment should begin with selected tales, told, 
as in German schools, impressively, in the 
teacher's language, but objectively, and 
without exejectical or hortatory comment. 
The appeal is directly to the understanding 
only at first, but the moral lesson is brought 
clearly and surely within the child's reach, 
but not personally applied after the manner 
common with us. 



Computing Tables and Mathematical Form- 
ulas, compiled by B. H. Parker, head of 
the Mathematics Department, Polytech- 
nic High School, Los Angeles, Cal Nar- 
row 12mo, semiflexible cloth, V4.88 pages, 
75 cents. Ginn and Company^ publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Who would have thought a few years ago 
of publishing a volume of "Computing Ta- 
bles and Mathematical Formulas" for high 
school students? That such a work is now 
needed is in Itself a proof of the yonder- 
ful changes that have taken place, and are 
taking' place, in our system of education. 

This book is designed to meet the demand 
for a collection of mathematical tables and 
formulas bound in such shape and size as 
to be convenient and suitable for pocket 
use. It contains tables of squares, square 
roots, cubes, cube roots, circumferences and 
areas of circles, volumies of spheres, log- 
arithms of numbers, the natural values and 
logarithms of the trigonometric functions, 
seconds expressed as decimals of a minute, 
minutes as decimals of a degree, formulas 
for the solution of all triangles, tables of 
weights and measures — both English and 
metric — metric equivalents and conversion 
tables, decimal equivalents of fractions, the 
formulas of solid geometry and trigonom- 
etry, tables of specific gravity, weights per 
cubic foot of various substances, etc. 

The tabular arrangement is such that it 
gives the computer the maximum of effici- 
ency with the minimum of eftort Ease of 
reference is secured by placing related num- 
bers in corresponding positions on succes- 
sive pages, and by omitting the marginal and 
vertical rules between columns of figures. 
The character of its contents and its con- 
venient size make it a most valuable pocket 
companion for students of mathematics, 
draughtsmen, and engineers, whether in the 
office or in the field. 



Van Tuyl's Etsentiitfis of Business Arithme- 
etic. By George H. Van Tuyl, teacher of 
Business Arithmetic, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City; author of Com- 
plete Business Arithmietic. Cloth, 12mo, 

272 pages. Price, 70 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

This new book presents much, of the same 
matter which appeared previously in the 
author's larger volume. Thus it starts with 
a decided advantage, because this material 
has successfully stood the test of actual use 
and has been found to be right Some mod- 
ifications have, however, been made, chiefiy 
for the purpose of eliminating the more dif- 
ficult parts and problems of the subjects re- 
tained, and making the work more practical. 
Some of the more advanced toQics nave been 
omitted. The new topics include tallying, 
estimating, farm problems, domestic parcel 
post, and a comparison of common food 
products accom(panied by a series of exer- 
cises to determine the value of given foods 
as tissue builders and as energy producers. 
Additional suggestions and problems are 
given for rapid calculations and drill in 
fundamental operations. The course is char- 
acterized by clear and full explanations, 
practical problems, short methods of solu- 
tion, numerous exercises for drills and re- 
views, and an interesting and rational treat- 
ment 



Buffum and DeaveKa Sixty Lessons In Agri- 
culture. By Burt C. BufTum, M. S., for- 
merly Director of the Wyoming Experiment 
Station, and Professor of Agriculture and 
Hortictilture, University of Wyoming.; 
and David Clement Deaver, Practical 
Farmer. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 80 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 

This is an easy and interesting* book for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; both 
in subject matter and in language it is well 
within the grasp of pupils of these grades. 
The lessons cover such a wide range of 
topics that the book is adapted to every 
section of the country. The treatment is 
by no- means technical, and consequently 
the book can be used even in schools whose 
teachers have had no special training in 
agriculture. The book aims to present use- 
ful information which will increase the ef- 
ficiency of farming operations and improve 
the general character of farm life. The 
questions at the end of each lesson relate 
to the text and the local agricultural condi- 
tions. The practical exercises, which can 
easily be performed without any special ap- 
paratus, provide a large amount tof labora- 
tory work for the home or the school, 
which aftords a good knowledge of the fun- 
damental facts and an excellent training in 
scientific methods. Numerous illustrations 
are included, showing farm products, ma- 
chinery, and agricultural methods. 
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ELEMENTS OP MUSIC IN SONO U a ont-book eourst in mu$ie for puUU lekooU by Pro- 
fesMM" F. W. Westhoff, Dirtclor of tha Music Department in formal Univertity and 
author of tha ouilina for tha muaie eouraa in tha Utinoia Stale Course of Study. 

It gives in a clear and concise way the method of first cultivating the ear so that 
pnpils will recognize the elements of melody in the musical phrase. On this apprecia- 
tion is based the instruction in the meaning and use of the signs and symbols used to 
represent tones and to write the melodies and harmonies of music. The book contains 
nearly 200 pages of songs, many of them new, for school and class use with children. 

HOW TO STUDY AND TEACH HISTORY AND CIVICS IN TUG GRADES, U a book of 
340 pa£et for teathsrs of ail etementary grades. It it by Professor H. L. Talklngton, 
Bead of tha Department of Hia'ory in the Stale Jfoi-mal School at lewialon, Idaho. 

This book is needed by all teachers of these subjects in the grades, and many will 
regard it as indispensable after they have used it. It opens new possibilities in teach- 
ing history and civics and helps all teachers in presenting the different phases of the 
subject. This is the first book to give the teacher all the elements of the story of 
human life which must be organised as instruction advances from the first grade to 
the eighth. An inspiring book. 
Do not miss the opportunity to get one of these books and a subscription to "SCHOOL 

AND HOME EDUCATION"— a magazine for teachers and edited by the leading teachers 

of today. 
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Educational Survey 



Chicago 



The kaleidoscopic shift- 
ings and transforma- 
tions which the school situation in Chicago 
has undergone during the past month have 
at least brought educational affairs to the 
attention of the public in a measure per- 
haps hitherto unprecedented. If '^all pub- 
licity is 'to the goodV as the street phrase 
has it, something has been gained. View- 
ing the situation from our cloistered re- 
treat and in a purely academic light, it 
would seem that this hypothetical gain has 
been pretty costly. While the storm of 
protest and personal invective from both 
sides has gathered chiefly about the heads 
of the mayor and the board-members of 
both factions, neither Mrs. Young nor Mr. 
Shoop has entirely escaped. But in ad- 
dition to this, an unfortunate note of 
emotionalism has dominated the contro- 
versy. Fundamental educational princi- 
ples were undoubtedly involved, but the 
publicity did not dwell upon these prin- 
ciples. If the welfare of the people^s 
schools demands anything, it demands 
that these schools shall not be exploited 
in the interests of a partisan movement, 
however admirable and commendable that 
movement in itself may be. » Educational 
issues of the most intricate and perplex- 
ing kind are now impending throughout 
the country. ^ It is of supreme importance 
that these issues shall not be clouded or 
obscured by extrinsic and irrelevant fac- 
tors. * 



The Boise 

School 

Survey 



W. G. Bagley 

The Boise survey, the re- 
port of which was pub- 
lished last summer, dif- 
fered from most of the re- 
cent educational investi- 
gations in dealing with a school system 
that had already been recognized as one 
of the most progressive in the country. 
Consequently the investigators found al- 
ready carried out in the system many of 



the reforms that they had been urging for 
years. They found relatively small classes ; 
relatively few average children; *.a com- 
mendably low mortality in respect of 
elimination; a fairly good schedule of 
teachers' salaries; promising provisions 
for industrial and vocational training in 
the high school; playground and other 
recreational facilities in the process of de- 
velopment; well-located, well-built, and 
well-equipped school-houses as measured 
by the building and equipment standards 
now dominant; economy of school expen- 
ditures (in the light of educational facili- 
ties offered) as evidenced by comparison 
with other cities; a relatively high per 
cent of the total enrollment in the high 
school as contrasted with the achievements 
of other cities ; numerous evidences of co- 
operation between school and community ; 
good order in the classrooms as deter- 
mined by the investigator who looked into 
this matter ; opportunities for the expres- 
sion of initiative by individual teachers; 
departmental teaching in the seventh and 
eighth grades (and in some instances in 
the sixtii grade) ; and Anally a sane and 
wholesome spirit animating the entire 
corps of teachers and supervisors. 



The Recom- 
mendations 
of the Boise 
Investigation 



At a time when so many 
people are apparently 
trying to believe that 
nothing in the educa- 
tional situation is good, 
a report of this kind has, 
at any rate, the virtues that inhere in con- 
trast. We cannot believe that the teach- 
ers and supervisors of Boise are working 
any less strenuously because their efforts 
have been commended. It might be urged 
that they will rest content with their lau- 
rels, but we have 'personal evidence that 
they are working on toward the further 
improvements that the report suggests. 
Regarding the wisdom of most of these 
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suggestipns, there can be little dispute. 
, Among these are: (1) the development 
of a permanent school exhibit with a con- 
stantly changing content; (2) model les- 
sons presented by the most expert teach- 
ers in the system, in part as a recognition 
of unusual technical efficiency, and in part 
as suggesting to others what may be ac- 
complished with a class; (3) the coopera- 
tion of teachers in the progressive recon- 
struction of the course of study; (4) spe- 
cial classes for slow and backward child- 
ren; (5) a cumulative record of pupils 
and their attainments as they pass through 
the system (with the wise provision that 
the clerical labor involved shall not fall 
on the classroom teacher) ; and (6) the 
svstematic use of the standard scales in 

« 

hand\\Titing, arithmetic, and composition. 



pil's march toward maturity to the ex- 
tent of one full year involves a somewhat 
more difficult task than the adjective 
"minor" suggests. Doubtless careful 
tests will some day determine how much of 
the repetition that is involved at differ- 
ent levels of education is really essential 
and how much is a sheer waste of time. 
To say that all repetition is wasteful is 
absurd. But these investigations should 
be made before the promotion of economy 
through telescoping the curriculum is 
foisted in this plausible fashion upon an 
unsuspecting public. 



Oeo. A. Brown 



Promotlns: 

Economy 

Throus^h 

Telescoping: 

the 

Curriculum 



The principal recommen- 
dation of the investiga- 
tors, however, is not so 
clearly substantiated by 
agreement among school- 
men, nor does the report 



advance the evidence that is needed for its 
justification. It is, in brief, to shorten 
the elementary course by eliminating the 
eighth grade. The recommendation is 
made on the ground that "the present 
eighth grade has beconve a mixture of 
high-school courses and elementary 
courses" and that "the pupils will gain in 
enthusiasm for their work and in breadth 
of opportunities if the eighth grade is 
abandoned and the minor adjustments are 
worked out in the high-school courses." 

This is a familiar proposal which ap- 
parently has back of it the.belief that edu- 
cation involves simply the acquisition of a 
given amount of knowledge and skill and 
has little or no relation to physical and 
mental growth and maturation. It is quite 
different from the proposal to readju.st the 
organization of the elementary and high 
school, making for the former a six or 
sevei\ years' course, and for the latter a 
sLx or five years' course. To make a re- 
adjustment of the latter type is, in one 
sense, simply to change the terminology; 
at least, it has nothing to do with growth 
and maturation. Entirely to eliminate 
one year on the ground that "miuor ad- 
justments'' made in the high school can, 
in some way or another, accelerate the pu- 



. - . . The people of Illinois 

An Important , iT i ± 

-- , have been slow to associ- 

Move In , - j.- j- 

iin^^i. ate for active discussion 

Illinois . ,1. , , 

of public school ques- 
tions. Undoubtedly this confining of in- 
terest by the people to their local schools 
has delayed legislation necessary to a 
better organization of the schools of the 
state. There are no county boards of edu- 
cation or associations of school directors; 
and no state .board except boards having 
the different state schools in charge. 
These boards and the school boards of the 
cities and towns manage the business of 
, their schools as independent institutions. 
Of the educational qualities and oppor- 
tunities of other schools than their own 
they know very little. The new demand 
that boards of directors shall know some- 
thing about the business they direct and 
actually take part and be held responsible 
for what is done has reached the schools. 
Illinois was behind many other states in 
this until J. W. Walls, a prominent busi- 
ness man and member of the school board 
of Quincy, interested other school board 
members and secured the organization on 
December 11 of a state school board asso- 
ciation. About twenty-five boards of edu- 
cation were represented at the first meet- 
ing in Quincy. The problems confronting 
school authorities upon which the experi- 
ence of others was wanted were so numer- 
ous and were flung out with such earnest 
desire for help that there was not a flag- 
ging minute during the two days. In 
the call for the association the boards were 
asked to send their superintendents as 
well as members, and the final organiza- 
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tioi> provides for the membership of super- 
intendents, as officers of the school boards. 
The association will meet at Urbana next 
December. Its value is so great that this 
convention must become one of the powers 
for better schools. J. W. Wall's, is presi- 
dent, Mr. Woodmansee, of Springfield, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Stover, of Oak 
Park, secretary. 



-,.. CI At a conference of lUi- 

tende JtHn "" ^""^^ ^'^' *^^ ^"""^^ ^''P^''" 



Line with 
Boards of 
Education 



intendents of schools 
called in Springfield 
during the state meeting 
it was decided to enter 
upon a thorough study of 
the problems of supervision. That tiieir 
attention may be concentrated on the dis- 
cussion of these problems it was decided 
that the superintendents should not meet 
at the same time as the teachers' asso- 
ciation. Since niany of the administra- 
tive problems require the co-operation of 
the people, as represented by the school 
board members, for their solution, it was 
decided to meet at the same place and 
during the same week as the new associa- 
tion of members of boards of education. 
The superintendents, therefore, will meet 
at Urbana. during the second week of next 
December. 

The purpose of tliese meetings of super- 
intendents and of members of boards of 
education indicate a new spirit toward 
education in Illinois. The narrowness 
which comes from confining attention to 
strictly local conditions will disappear. 
The tendency to think that the reforms 
needed are. matters of external control 
which can be remedied by legislation will 
give place to a co-operative effort to un- 
derstand th^ internal needs of the school 
and to meet them. The best legislation 
must follow such attention to the actual 
improvement of the schools by those in 
charge of them. 



Almost a generation has 
passed since Dr. W. T. 
Harris gave to Ameri- 
can school education 
something ^nore than an 
opportunist's reason for 
the course of study. While the principles 



St Louis 
Leads In 
a Study of 
School Work 



underlying his formulation of school work 
wiere those of speculative philosophy, his 
organization of the school course gave it 
a unity, on the basis of the needs of the 
child as a prospective man or woman. 
This unity he gave has enabled the super- 
intendents, very largely, to withstand the 
attacks of opportunists through all these 
years. In the mean-time, there has been 
most varied experimentation in methods 
of teaching subjects, and this ha6 led to 
extensive, though not organized, observa- 
tion and testing of the results with chil- 
dren. This spirit of experimentation, to- 
gether with continual pressure from the 
business interests of the people 'fov «o- 
called practical preparation for making a 
living, has resulted in new demands on the - 
school. The reformers set aside the old 
formulation of principles and organiza- 
tion as not sufficiently inclusive of aim nor 
based on sufficiently extensive and definite 
knowledge of the laws of the child's nat- 
ural maturing. . ^.^ 

This pressure for a reorganization of 
tlie school course is world wide. In many 
places opportunism is again in the saddle 
and the course of study is becoming a 
heterogeneous conglomerate with little of 
unity and often with distinctly separate 
if not opposing elements. It is a tribute 
to the continued influence of the work of 
Dr. Harris in St. Louis that such a result 
is impossible there. The nciw demands are 
first to receive careful consideration m a 
re-study of principles and of aim.' 



Teachers 
to Have Part 
In this Study 



The actual formulation 
of courses of study in the 
various subjects will fol- 
low studies by sub-com- 
mittees selected from the 
teachers and principals of St. Louis. These 
studies will include investigations of the 
work done in other cities, and of the or- 
ganization of subject matter best adapted 
by emphasis and scope to realize the edu- 
cative work of the public schools. In ad- 
vance of this detailed consideration of the 
teaching problems certain controlling con- 
ceptions and limiting conditions will be 
considered by a general committee of lead- 
ing teachers and principals, together with 
the district superintendents and the super- 
intendent of schools. This general com- 
mittee is now at work. It is making defi- 
nitions of the aim of education; the place 
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and function of the school in the total 
work of education ; and the means of edu- 
cation. Other questions which will be 
given very caref ill consideration include 
such conditions and problems affecting 
education today as new scientific data; 
vocational demands; co-operation of pub- 
lic schools with other educative agencies.; 
etc. 

Ri ht S If- ^* ^® difficult to make a 

r^iL^^iJl " l>rief statement of the 

c^k.^a*.^^ aiDi of education which 

Dinpnasized .^ -1^x1.1 

•. n^ Ai» *.# ^1 S^^e a right balance 

as tne Aim of * 1 1. j xi. 

Rii»^.#i»« 0' values between the 

interests of the individ- 
ual and those of society. 
One statement emphasizes culture and 
character — ^the opening of all of *'the win- 
dows of the soul.'* "Another emphasizes 
social needs — the making of an "efficient 
citizen.^' Each aim includes the other in 
a way, but none of these statements ex- 
press the right balance of values. They 
are, therefore, not good guides in organiz- 
ing courses of study. To self-realization 
— ^the mastery of the knowledge of the race 
and the development of the best ideals — 
must be added social-realization — ^the ac- 
tualization of individual ideals and pow- 
ers in that conduct which is directed to. 
the organization of society for the common 
good. The individual is to become a part 
of an organized life of the community and 
state. This organization is not only a po- 
litical one, to maintain justice between 
individuals, but is also one of social stand- 
ards in the relations of home life ; of relig- 
ious life; of industrial life; etc. When 
education is viewed in its relation tovmore 
definite outcomes in the conduct of men 
and women^ as sustaining and perhaps 
creating the standards and mel^ods of 
society, the work of the school must also 
be seen as controlled in part by the needs 
of existing conditions. The school can not 
isolate its work entirely from that of other 
educative influences. But it need not 
abandon its aim of cultivating self-direc- 
tion while so influencing it as to secure 
right self -direction. 



When we include in our 
conception of education 
the developing^ or dwarf- 
ing influences of every 
experience we see educa- 
tion as co-extensive with life. The St. 



The Schoors 
Place and 
Function 



Louis general committee is analyzing very 
carefully the relation of the school to other 
educative agencies as this relation affects 
the aim of school work and the materials 
and methods used. School is part of a 
process covering the whole of life. It must 
minister not only to needs and values of 
life at the beginning of maturity but must 
do its part, also, toward initiating values 
which can be only progressively realized 
and which cover tiie whole period of life. 
Such values do not belong to experience 
as an incident of life but to the effect 
of the experience on the capacity and na- 
ture of tiie individuals affected. School 
education is secured through the affective 
influences of the total environment of the 
teacher and of the material used. The 
educative effect which the school may se- 
cure depends not only on the total en- 
vironment possible to it, but also on the 
natures of the individual pupils to be af- 
fected. The great need of education is 
for a thorough study of the relation be-' 
tween these two variables which will de- 
termine the laws of action and re-action 
between environment and personal power 
and purpose. 

There is an activity of persons to 
which is due those changes of environ- 
ment ia the world which constitute our 
physical civilization; and, undoubtedly, 
changed environments change the direc- 
tion, at least, of the activity of persons. 
The science of, education as a life pro- 
cess is concerned with this social study 
of race history as a source from which 
scientific laws may be determined. School 
education, however, is concerned more di- 
rectly with school experiences. The science 
of school education will come from a 
thoroughly organized study of teaching 
experience, and (a very important addi- 
tion) of the study of child a(;tivity under 
conditions in which he is able himself to 
change elements in his environment as, 
because of its educative influence, the en- 
vironment comes to affect him. Part of 
the child^s change of power is due solely 
to maturity, we may well assume, but 
much is due to teaching. Teaching affects 
(;he child through changes in the environ- 
ment. But if the child changes with ma- 
turity then the same changes of environ- 
ment will hare different effects if used at 
different times. The environment may be 
thought of as nurturing the mental life 
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of the child by aflfecting germinating 
ideas. This gives a different basis for 
organizing subject matter for purposes of 
.teaching from that of the logical order of 
the subject. The presentation must vary 
somewhat for different children and rest 
on child interests and motives. 

Education is an enticing study when taken 
up in close connection with school work;, 
as is being done in St. Louis. The course 
of study needs to be considered as a ra- 
tional adaptation of experience and of a 
scientific study of child nature. This or- 
ganization .of subject matter is a greater 
factor in education than many writers ad- 
mit. Dr. Frank McMurry says that the 
two classes of educators who are not earn- 
ing the salaries paid to them are the super- 
visors and the course of study makers. 
This charge is not true for St. Louis. 



H. A, HoUister, 



The Illinois 
High School 
Decision 



Just before adjournment 
of the December term of 
the Supreme Court of 
Illinois a decision was 
rendered which imdoubtfedly means much 
to high school development in Illinois. 
This decision has to do with the consti- 
tutionality of ^ bit of legislation passed 
in 1911 making possible the establish- 
ment of union district high schools sim- 
ilar to the township high schools of the 
state. The law had been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Court in June last, on 
a case appealed from East Moline. A pe- 
tition for rehearing was granted in Oc- 
tober, and in December the decision pre- 
viously rendered by tiie Court was re- 
versed, and the law is now declared 
constitutional. 

There had been thirty-six districts or- 
ganized under this law, and as many or 
more had been projected and were on the 
way towards organization. The action of 
the Court seems eminently wise and graci- 
ous, and the people of the districts most 
concerned are greatly relieved. More sig- 
nificant still, the process of organization 
of high schools in territory not otherwise 
able to provide high school facilities may 
now go forward without hesitation. Th^ 
validity of the law is not likely to be 
again questioned. 

There have been many cases of self-sac- 
rifice and devotion to the cause of edu- 



cation brought out by the situation which 
existed pending the final action of the 
Court. In one district one citizen, backed 
by a joint note signed by members of the 
board, cashed the warrants issued in pay- 
ment of teachers' salaries and the neces- 
sary expenses of operating the school. The 
township treasurer would not honor the 
warrants. In another instance, fifty citi- 
zens, and among this number the high 
school principal, each advanced $100.00 
in order that the work on their new build- 
ing might go on to completion. A most 
interesting and admirable example was the 
act of one superintendent, who, when the 
board found their funds exhausted and 
no money in sight, voluntarily surrend- 
ered his position and salary while the 
case was pending,- in order that the high 
school might remain intact. In this case 
the city Board assumed the burden,' but 
they could not have done so without re- 
ducing the high school corps of teachers, 
had not the sacrifice been made. 

This movement and that of consolida- 
tion of rural schools are among the most 
important educational movements of our 
day. If we are to have high schools that 
are free to all, and at the same time able 
to offer equal opportunities to all classes, 
we must have many more and better 
schools than are now possible with our 
scattered population. If we are to find a 
general solution to the demand for train- 
ing along vocational lines for all classes 
we must find some such means of making 
possible the organization of more complete 
facilities for pupils of high school grade. 
There seems to be no other way for us, 
since our rural people do not, as in West- 
em Europe, live chiefly in villages. Ways 
of concentrating the children for the pur- 
poses, of education must be found. To 
neglect this demand much longer is likely 
to bring about conditions still more ab- 
normal and unsatisfactory. 

The free tuition law, when once per- 
fected, will answer the purpose for ex- 
ceptional cases where the distribution of 
people in a territory is such as to render 
impracticable their inclusion in even a 
larger high school district. But such a 
provision can never, in any large or ex- 
tensive way, be made to take the place of 
schools which, by a wider participation in 
their organization and administration, are 
able to respond more definitely to the 
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variety of interests which they must serve. 
Thoughtful people will not long be satis- 
fied vith the payment of a minimum cost 
for the privilege of receiving the advan- 
tages of a school in whose management 
they may have no voice. They will rather 
turn to the co-operatively supported 
school, even at greater cost, in which may 
be reflected the larger interests of such an 
enlarged group. 

F9r these and other reasons not nec- 
essary to enumerate here the law of 1911 
with its now assured validity will be a 
great boon to increasing numbers of boys 
and girls throughout the state. But since 
the Court has recognized the legal right 
of the people to two methods of organiz- 
ing these larger high school units, why 
should we not give to this later law the 
title it really should have? It is in no 
proper sense a township* school. It is or- 
ganized entirely without regard to the 
boundaries of either political or Congres- 
sional townships. It* is not administered 
by township authorities, but in its organi- 
zation the County Superintendent acts. 
Why not call this, then, the Union District 
High School law, as it really is in fact? 
It might save us from future misunder- 
standings. 



Are the 
'*Short Unit 
Courses" In 
Bulletin No. 17 
Stages of a' 
Vocational 
Education? 



Oeo, A. Brown 

It must be evident that 
if the industries are to 
progress there will be a 
continual demand for the 
vocational improvement 
of the workers already 



employed and for a more 
detailed and varied prep- 
aratory or apprenticeship 
training. It would seem to be almost self- 
evident, however, that no outside institu- 
tion like the public schools could keep in 
such close touch with the advance in the 
various industries as to provide just the 
equipment necessary or the new trade 
training demanded at the exact time when 
it is needed to prevent injustice and causes 
of dispute. 

We have received several letters asking 
for ^ more definite statement of our ob- 
jections to some of the things proposed 
and opposed by officers of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Vocational 
Education. One of these letters calls at- 
tention to a critical reference to the So- 
ciety's Bulletin No. 17, on "Short Unit 



Courses" made in our editorial in the No- . 
vember issue under the general caption 
"Education for Work." Our correspon- 
dent calls attention to the limitation made 
in the bulletin as to the age of the work- 
ers to whom these short unit courses are 
to be given. The workers are to have had 
at least one year of service in the indus- 
try and, therefore, are supposed to be not 
less than 17 years of age and to average 
"in the neighborhood of 24 or 25 years." 
Our former qditorial was concerned 
with a counter argument to the criticisms, 

• made by the officers of the Society for the 
Promotion of Vocational Education, of 
the plans for pre-vocational training out- 
lined in Indiana, and considered in some 
other states, as part of a state-supported 
system of vocational education. \\Tiile in 
that editorial we were considering the vo- 
cational training of children from 14 to 
18 years of age, we feel that the controll- 
ing spirit and purpose of- education is not 
different and is not to be secured by essen- 
tially different methods for pupils of 24 
or 25; although the educative materials 
and the specific .devices in the presenta- 
tion and attack of study problems would 
be different. We acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the criticism of the school of yes- 
terday "that it imparted knowledge 
mainly as an intellectual process." But 
we objected to going to the other extreme 
and making education entirely a matter 
of habit-formation. 

If we saw any possibility that the short 
unit courses outlined in Bulletin No. 17 
would come into general use we would give 
pages to our criticisms of it. The Bulletin 
admits (page 21) that these courses are 
not a satisfactory method of teaching a 
trade to one not engaged in it. They are 
not satisfactory even to a worker in one 
trade who wishes to change and learn a 
different one. This admission seems to 
us to involve a prophesy of failure for ^ 
these courses when used by those already 
at work in a trade to extend their trade 
knowledge and skill if the purpose 
of the student* is trade mastery. 
The principle of instruction which 
would give mastery is surely not es- 
sentially changed for one at the begin- 
ning and for one after making a begin- 
ning. We have repeatedly insisted that 
this direct and special training must be 

in the shop, and made compulsory by law 
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if necessary. Business organization must 
take care of the expense just as it takes 
care of the cost of a scrapped machine. 

Our correspondent objects to our state- 
ment that such a short u^it course as ten 
lessons on running a drill press seems de- 
signed "to petrify the boy as it forms him 
into the human cog for the particular ma- 
chine." He says his view of the aim of 
such courses is diflferenj. He thinks "of 
a system of shV)rt unit courses as a suc- 
cession of steps or stages, each one, by 
its brevity and ease of comprehension, in- 
viting the individual onward . and up- 
ward." Our correspondent is evidently a 
teacher who knows how to organize a sub- 
ject for the uses of education. He is not 
thinking, however, at all in the line of 
those who compiled the short courses of 
Bulletin No. 17. To them "the indus- 
trial school is a business'.' (see page 22). 
And it is a business to them in the sense 
of the commercial value of each and ev- 
ery course. They stress this money value 
as an essential point of view for holding 
students. "The worker should be taught 
from the stkndpoint of direct and imme- 
diate values," they say. "Each unit . . . 
... is complete in itself. The subject 
matter is selected with reference to the 
need of the group and not with reference 
to its relation to other parts of the trade" 
(see pages 26 and 27). This may be all 
right as a business proposition which does 
not consider human values; but what be- 
comes of out correspondent's "succession 

of steps or stages inviting . . . 

. . . onward and upward ?" 



A Mlnlmttm 
Was:e and 
Efficiency 
Wage Scales 



The machine is driven to 
do useful work by power 
transmitted to it and to 
Supply this power is part 
of the cost of the indus- 
try. The man, however, must be influ- 
enced to drive himself, and the physical 
power is generated by his own organism. 
How he is influenced to drive himself is 
a very important concern of society. Is 
it the lash of slavery? Then its inhu- 
manity repels us. Is it the pangs of hun- 
ger or the fear of dire poverty? Then 
the pity of it shocks our sense of final 
right and our confidence in the real ef- 
ficiency of society as a whole. Is it am- 
bition? We applaud, but take individual 
precautions against tlie tendency of am- 



bition to become a self-centered tyranny. 
Is it the compulsion of autocratic gov- 
ernment due either to social cast or to 
political power? Then democracy is 
aroused ahd revolution seeks to establish 
freedom and equality of all before the 
law. All of these influences are attempts 
to drive the man who, as the unit of so- 
ciety, is after all one of those doing the 
driving. The workman must drive himself 
individually and as a member of a demo- 
cratic society. To secure an approximately 
uniiorm effort of workmen to do. the work 
of the world is a problem of social psy- 
chology on the «ide of motive, and of- gov- 
ernment on the side of protection against 
monopoly and of determining and admin- 
istering justice. 

Some steps toward the solution of this 
problem have been taken in individual in- 
dustries. But in addition to the better 
organization of each industry, society as 
a whole must do its part to put the solu- 
tion on the right basis. Both in England 
and America several efforts are being 
made to establish a minimum wage which 
shall be compatible with the cost of a good 
standard of li\ing, and also an efficiency 
wage scale grading above the minimum 
in such a way as to secure and reward 
proper effort to do work. At the same 
time there should be a reasonable maxi- 
mum of effort recognized beyond which 
no reward would be given. In a socially 
effiicient system there should be no ten- 
dency of ambition to strain the physical 
energies of life or, from lack of reserve 
force, to neglect the duties other than in- 
dustrial which each owes to society. In 
many states laws protect women from ex- 
cessive hours of work in the industries, 
and this limitation because of the health 
as well as of the growth of the physical 
man must always be recognized where the 
work of man enters into the competition 
for greater economic efficiency. 



In this connection we 
would call the attention 
of our readers to the or- 



" Protocol- 
Labeled" 

Sie'D^s^rld ganization of the cloak 
^-, , . and suit, and the dress 

I d at les ^ waist industries of 

New York and Boston, 
and the cotton garments industry 
of Xew York City. Interesting com- 
ment on the working out of the agree- 
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ments involved will be found in the Out- 
look for December 20. The general agree- 
ment^ or protocol, establishes the princi- 
ple of a standard minimum weekly wage 
scale and a Wage Scale Board that stand- 
ardizes prices, obtains ' data, and collects 
statistics of wages and earnings. On this 
scientific basis wages and piece work prices 
are determined by Boards of Grievances 
and Arbitration which are fair to the ef- 
ficient as well as to the standard worker. 
There is provided, also, a Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control which enforces sanitary 
standards agreed upon and instructs the 
workers themselves about fire protection, 
ventilation, etc. The protocol provides for 
a co-operative study by employes and em- 
ployers of all questions, and lower and 
higher adjusting boards for all disputes 
in local organizations or affecting the en- 
tire industry. It includes, also, graded 
apprenticeship instruction and advance- 
ment. Is it any wonder that a protocol- 
label is thought to be a guarantee of qual- 
ity. 

Just now certain mdus- 
trial interests and educa- 
tional reformers are plan- 
ning vocational schools 
to give what they call 
practical education. It is 
common to find tiiese reformers condemn- 
ing the teacher as unfit for teaching in 
vocational schools. They, by implication, 
accuse him of l)eing so devoted to the 
education of the child in accordance with 
the laws of the child's development that 
he is unfit to teach a school intended to 
limit that development and to impose, in- 
stead, such conditions of the shop as will 
bring submission to the present industrial 
system. 

We are told that singing, drawing, and 
manual training were introduced into the 
schoQls by the people for practical (?) 
ends, and that the teachers have "fooled 
the people'^ by so changing the character 
of the instruction given in these subjects 
as to make them now serve to develop 
the child as a human being and not as 
a chorister, draughtsman, or mechanic. If 
these critics had studied the experience of 
teachers in their efforts to meet the de- 
mands for practical ( ?) results from these 
subjects they would have discovered that 
nature's laws of child development did not 



Practical 
Education 
Versus 
Education 



work that way. Only by thwarting na- 
ture and substituting disease for health — 
dwarfing for growth — could such results 
be even partially secured. The child is 
not ready to become a chorister, or 
draughtsman, or mechanic, but as a child 
he is ready to grow in human interest, 
appreciation, and purpose under the edu- 
cational influences of music, art, and man- 
ual dexterity suited to hia age. 

The same law undoubtedly holds true 
of vocational training. The child is not 
ready to enter on shop conditions and the 
compulsions of economic and commercial 
production. He does not think or feel 
as a man but as a child. The teacher, if 
allowed, will probably find certain voca- 
tional experiences suited to the child in 
school. Such vocational experiences, 
when the things made have values which 
appeal to the ' child, will stimulate his 
growth in power and purpose. The teacher 
will use such experiences for the child's 
better education whether they are the ex- 
periences of trades the child may follow 
as a man or not. This is the difference 
between "practical education," as the term 
seems to be used, and education. 

Like "German" silver the term "prac- 
tical" before education denotes that it is 
not education at all. To impress on the 
child the man's interest, the man's com- 
pelling economic conditions, and a final 
labor connection with man's life is for the 
child the same as, in photography, to 
plunge a photographic film into the fixing 
bath; further development is stopped in 
both cases. This is a biological law of 
growth as true for the young mind. as for 
the yoimg body, and one which holds for 
the child in a practical (?) School or shop 
as well as for the poor street urchin upon 
whom the too early and severe cares of 
life are thrust. Vocational experiences 
suited to child life in its appreciations^ 
physical powers, and interests are educa- 
tional. A vocational training of children 
that is rigidly fixed by the conditions of 
the industries of man dwarfs mental at- 
titudes as well as bodily growth. This is 
true by just so much as a strained atten- 
tion and a fixed habit of motion are re- 
quired for a kind of action which, as yet, 
has little meaning or appeal to the stimu- 
lating energies of the child's mind. The 
general scientific law, announced by John 
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Fiske, that a lengthening period of in- 
fancy is the condition necessary for hu- 
man developnoient affords the basis for a 
scientific stndy of education. We are 
compelled to make the fundamental as- 
sumption that this period has its laws of 
natural maturing which may be discov- 
ered by observations and experiments, 
when these are made with sufficient care. 
Only in harmony with such natural laws 
can a scieiice of education be developed. 
It should be possible at this timq to 
convince the public that the work done in 
their schools must be determined by teach- 
ers who observe the relation of subject mat- 
ter and training to the requirements, in 
the way of nurture and of discipline, 
which nature makes for the healthful ma- 
turing of the child. Only when the peo- 
ple are so convinced will the schools be 
freed from the constant interference of 
so called practical education. Conditions 



which stimulate self -activity — emotive and 
interest — are to be discovered by school 
room experience for children of different 
ages and environment. They should not 
be assumed to be known and imposed be- 
cause of some idea of ordered Imowledge 
as the most efficient means of develop- 
ment. In fact, teachers now have a suffi- 
cient body of carefully tested and or- 
ganized observations in regard to the re- 
sults of teaching upon which to formulate 
at least a few definite principles of edu- 
cation. The public must be informed of 
this fact and recognize that in these few 
things at least our knowledge is of sci- 
entific accuracy and concerns laws of men- 
tal activity as certain in their action as 
the laws of the motion of the planets. Lay 
criticism of the schools as a failure, be- 
cause of vocational inefficiency in the in- 
dustries,* needs to be met by a clear defi- 
nition of the field of school education. 



SOME PROBLEMS OP SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

W. C. Bagley 
VL The Objective Attitude in Discipline 



In the last article, the well disciplined 
school was defined as one in which good 
order and the oth^r conditions of effec- 
tive school work are matters of ^^mode^' 
or "fashion'^ among the pupils. That is, 
in a well disciplined school, the pupils 
"take for granted" reasonable require- 
ments which involve a decent respect for 
the rights and feelings of others and they 
"take for granted" an aggressive attack 
upon the tasks that are assigned them. 
These are in the writer's opinion the 
characteristic expressions of that intangi- 
ble and indefinable atmosphere that we 
call a good "classroom spirit" and, as we 
pointed out in our last paper, they are 
to be looked upon as primarily matters of 
mode or fashion, quite analogous to other 
expressions of this powerful and pervasive 
force. 

Howv to get these fashions well estab- 
lished is the problem that confronts the 
young teacher and the young principal. 
Here, for example, is a school that has 
been conducted on the wrong plan for sev- 
eral years. A most unfortunate spirit has 
been developed. The pupils are openly 



disrespectful to their teachers. They sit 
sullenly in their classes, answering ques- 
tions in monotones and monosyllables, 
only inertly attentive to the work in hand. 
They nudge each other when the teacher 
is not looking; indulge in smirks, giggles, 
and guffaws as the occasion seems to war- 
rant; groan audibly when tasks are as- 
signed; and, in general, indulge in that 
form of misbehavior which, for want of a 
better name, may be called '^Smart- Aleck- 
ism." At the close of the recitation, they 
either saunter disdainfully or rush pell- 
mell back to their seats (or, in a high 
school, back to the assembly room). In 
the 'lines" they are mischievous; on the 
playground they are defiantly rough, self- 
consciously boisterous, and intentionally 
rude ; on the street they may hoot and jeer 
at the teachers passing on their way to and 
from school. 

Whether situations of this type are 
more common or less common today than 
a generation ago is a question upon which 
opinions may differ; and, in any case, it 
is a question that is not particularly ger- 
mane to the present discussion. They are 
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all too common today,— and the teacher's 
duty in relation to them is complicated 
by the changed attitude toward the prob- 
lem of discipline that has characterized re- 
cent developments in educational theory 
and practice. Where there was once a 
^'standard" method of dealing with disci- 
plinary difficulties, of all sorts, there is 
now a confusion of views, doctrines, and 
practices. This has, perhaps, never been 
so well expressed as in a recent editorial 
in the Journal of Education (Boston), 
the most significant statements of which 
we are taking the liberty of reprinting 
here : 

"In one week recently three women teach- 
ers in New England committed suicide be- 
cause, as announced, 'the unruly boys drove 
them to suicide/ We are less skeptical than 
we should be did we not know how strenu- 
ous is the life of a new teacher .... 

"There is no denying the fact that there is 
the same bumptiousness among boys as there 
is among men and women. The unrest in 
politics, society, business, labor, suffragists, 
and church is present with boys and girls 

"We recently heard a Japanese, now teach- 
ing at Harvard university, describe the effect 
of civilization upon his people. He said their 
early reading in JEnglish was of the new 
democracy. He was eight years of age when 
his father in Japan proposed to punish him 
for something he had done, when he told his 
father not to strike him because what he had 
done was a 'natural right.* We have a multi- 
tude of 'natural right' children. 

"It is of no avail to say that we should treat 
them as we were treated. That sort of talk 
has wrecked many a well established busi- 
ness. ... It is a common event for men in 
business or in politics to commit suicide be- 
cause they cannot deal with men as of old. 
Teachers are sure to pay the 'high price' for 
the times in which we live. The 'high cost 
of living' is not chiefly a financial affair." 

This furnishes, we believe, an admirable 
insight into the attitude of the public 
generally toward the problem of school 
discipline. Just how to treat boys whose 
pranks drive New England teachers to 
.suicide Dr. Winship fails to inform us. 
Xo one else seems ready with a "stand- 
ard'' solution. The one safe inference to 
draw is that there is no one solution that 
can be looked upon both as uniformly ef- 
fective and as uniformly "safe." Here if 
anywhere in education, successful prac- 
tices seem to defy classification under 
more general principles. One can say that 
in a given instance a given practice has 
succecfled 6r failed ; why it succeeded or 
failed it is often difficult to say; and to 



generalize the explanatory principle is 
doubly difficult and infinitely more dan- 
gerous. The great difficulty that we meet 
in discussing problems of discipline is 
precisely at this point. What is meat for 
one is poison for another; and the prac- 
tice that succeeds in one situation may 
fail abjectly in the next, — although the 
conditions in the two cases may seem to 
be safely comparable. 

But even if actual practices must vary 
infinitely and even if we must admit a 
deplorable lack of fundamental rules that 
may be applied to particular cases, it does 
not follow that analysis is defied by all 
of the factors which the problem involves. 
There are some points upon which the 
judgment of successful practitioners will 
be fairly unanimous. And the first of 
these has to do with the attitude of the 
teacher or the principal in a situation sim- 
ilar to that just described. 

The Importance of the Objective 
Attitude 

The chief danger in dealing with a 
disciplinary situation is that one^s atti- 
tude will be subjective and personal. This, 
at all costs, it must not be. Manv teach- 
ers fail in discipline because they lose 
their self-confidence in the early crises. 
We have a notion that the attitude of the 
teaching public and of educational theory 
does not always help the beginner very 
much at this point. At th6 very point 
where the young teacher needs encourage- 
ment, he is all too frequently discouraged. 
Even to admit that one has disciplinary 
troubles is rather to cast suspicion upon 
one's fitness for the work. To the outsid- 
er, the solution seems so absurdly simple 
that the teacher is tempted to hide the 
very fact of the situation's existence, — 
to hide it through self-deception even 
from himself. 

The objective attitude, then, needs botli 
cultivation by the teacher himself, and 
encouragement and sanction frpm others. 
This objective attitude should certainly 
emphasize sympathy but it should just as 
certainly discount sentimentality and emo- 
tion. The proper attitude is quite an- 
alogous to that of the physician who is 
treating a serious illness at a critical stage. 
He is far from being unsympathetic, and 
yet he is just as far from being emotional. 
He does not look upon the stubbornness 
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of the case as reflecting upon his personal 
character. It is rather an opportunity for 
applying his keenest professional judg- 
ment and his most consummate form of 
skill. The stubbornness is a challenge to 
his professional self and not to his per- 
sonal self. To lose his self-confidence and 
his self-mastery is to commit professional 
suicide. 

And a teacher or principal who is face 
to face with an antagonistic school will 
have made the first step toward success 
when he has read his own personal ego 
entirely out of the problem. That this is 
often hard to do only emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of doing it. One may be painfully 
conscious that one's tenure in the posi- 
tion and one's reputation in the commu- 
nity and perhaps in the profession are at 
stake; and this consciousness is likely to 
give to A refractory and stubborn situa- 
tion a strong personal coloring. It is this 
that must be avoided, for once the situa- 
tion takes on this tinge, the emotional 
reaction is almost certain to obscure the 
reflection and study that alone can solve 
the problem. One is likely to "fire up" 
prematurely, to lose one's temper, and to 
make a fiasco of the whole matter. Some- 
thing needs to be done and done quickly, 
but it also needs to be done calmly and 
with full control of one's mental proc- 
esses. Better delay a little than to risk 
a hair-trigger explosion. 

But delay must certainly not be pro- 
longed, and while it lasts, it must be 
made the occasion of some very strenu- 
ous thinking upon the part of the one 
in authority. A situation has been called 
to our attention which well illustrates 
the point, — although,' as in all concrete 
illustrations of discipline, we must reiter- 
ate the warning anent the temptation to 
generalize. It was "April Fools' Day" 
and the upper-grade boys of a large ele- 
mentary school had decided among them- 
selves that this day of ancient fame 
should be accorded holiday distinction. 
The trouble brewed during the morning 
recess without coming to the attention of 
the principal. When he returned to school 
as was his wont some time before the be- 
ginning of the afternoon session, he saw 
at once that something was wrong. There 
was an ominous silence among the pupils 
who had gathered on the school grounds 
and an ominous absence of familiar faces. 



A little inquiry revealed the difficulty. 
About thirty boys from the seventh and 
eighth grades had left in a body and were 
reported to be trooping down toward the 
river. 

The time was all too short for prolonged 
meditation. The contour of that river 
came swiftly into the principal's mind and 
he saw the opportunity. Telephoning to 
the attendance officer and to the chief of 
police he secured two large drays, and a 
detail of aides for the truant officer. The 
boys, he believed would be on the river 
bank at the elbow of a sharp bend — ^it 
was a favorite point of rendezvous for 
fishing and swimming. The banks of the 
river rose precipitously on the farther 
side ; there was no bridge and the weather 
was too chilly to make swimming the river 
in one's clothing a thoroughly delightful 
prospect. 

The river was on the outskirts of the 
town, and the drays were soon there. The 
boys saw that they had been caught in 
a trap, and surrendered gracefully. They 
were loaded into the wagons and hurried 
back to the school, — ^hurry at^his point 
being an indispensable part of the pro- 
gram. The principal was awaiting them 
in the office. The next step was already 
planned. The clock showed that school 
had been in session only about ten or fif- 
teen* minutes. The boys were greeted — 
not unpleasantly (for this was also in the 
program) — and told to return at once to 
their rooms. One or two demurred gently ; 
they would rather remain in the office and 
be "properly punished," according to the 
standard method. But their appeals were 
of no avail; the other punishment im- 
pended. They must face a type of "mu- 
sic" much more difficult to bear — the ridi- 
cule of their fellow-pupils who had not 
yielded to the pressure of misguided 
leadership. The triumph was complete, 
and the situation was solved in a trice 
amidst the laughter of the many and the 
discomfiture of the few. 

''Least Said, Soonest Mended/' 

As has been suggested, it is not the 
specific steps taken in this particular in- 
stance that are important ; it is rather 
the general principle of a quick, decisive, 
successful coup which establishes the gen- 
eralship of the one in authority, — ^and this 
generalship the successful disciplinarian 
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must either develop or for the lack of it 
yield to the inevitable. No changing 
ideals of school government can change 
the fundamental prhiciples of human na- 
ture. Methods may vary; the rod may 
give way ; physical compulsion of the old- 
fashioned sort may be discarded. But at 
least one factor that held in the olden 
days still persists. Boys — and men for 
that matter — ^still have an instinctive ad- 
miration for one who can quickly and 
successfully master a situation and turn 
apparent defeat into victory. 

One way, then of making a start to- 
ward establishing the fashion of good 
discipline, is to establish one^s leadership 
and one's generalship through quick, de- 
cisive, and successful action in a crisis. 
Not very helpful advice, it may be ob- 
jected, but at the same time involving the 
fundamental principle that all recognize: 
the necessity for a calm, cool, collected 
state of mind, and for an absolutely im- 
personal attitude toward the whole prob- 
lem. And it illustrates another principle, 
— and one of paramount importance in 
school discipline — the principle of ^^east 
said, soonest mended." The lesson in- 
volved in the instance just described 
would have been largely pointless if it had 
been accompanied by bluster and storm. 
The offenders saw the point; they appre- 
ciated the fact that the "joke'' had been 
turned. Under these conditions it is, per- 
haps, as well to let matters stand. Cer- 
tainly, as subsequent events proved, the 
policy of considering the incident closed 
was thoroughly effective. 

Other Dangers of the Svbjective Attitvde. 

The subjective attitude toward disci- 
plinary problems involves a serious danger 
in addition to loss of self-control. If the 
teacher reads into the disciplinary situa- 



tion a direct affront to himself, he will 
almost inevitably set himself against his 
pupils in a most unfortunate way. The 
difficulties that he faces will inevitably be 
represented by his young charges, and so 
the personal attitude will direct itself 
against a personal object. One teacher, 
writing eighty years ago of his disci- 
plinary experiences, has drawn the picture 
in an effective way : 

"I took them [the pupils] all to be young 
knaves at the very opening of school, and 
made laws accordingly; and what I took them 
to be, many of them slowly became. They 
constantly watched their opportunity to evade 
my laws, and I watched my opportunity to 
detect them, and enforce the pctiaJty/'i 

^Annals of Education, Series III, vol v, 1835, 
p. 27. 

Emerson E. White, in his School Man- 
agement, gives an illustration of the pit- 
falls of the subjective attitude that is well 
worth repeating. A lecturer visited a vil- 
lage on a cold winter's day. He wore an 
overcoat with a wide fur collar which he 
turned up as well as he could to protect 
his head. As he walked up the street he 
passed a group of schoolboys. ''See the 
donkey!" someone shouted. Immediately 
the lecturer became conscious of the flap- 
ping ends of fur collar, and concluded 
that the remark had been directed at him. 
To hide his self-consciousness he turned 
his head toward the street — and saw com- 
ing around a comer a real donkey. It 
was the literal and not the figurative ani- 
mal that the boys had referred to. 

We do not recall that Dr. White formu- 
lates the caution in this way, but we 
should suggest to those who are prone 
to take all things personally a very ef- 
fective motto, — "Just believe that it is the 
other donkey I" 



WHY HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

FAIL^ 

Cleda Virginia Moses 



In the spring of 1912, the writer sent to 
five hundred superintendents of schools a 
questionnaire asking how many high- 
school teachers failed during the preceding 
academic year, and what, in tlie superfn- 



tendenf s judgment, was the cause of each 
failure. Replies were received from sev- 
enty-six different school systems and in- 
cluded a reference to 205 cases of failure. 
In not all of these cases did the failure 



*A report from the class in Theory of Supervision, University of Illinois, Second Semester 
1911-12. 
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mean that the teacher was dropped from 
the corps^ but in practically every case 
where the teacher was not dropped^ it was 
becanse the recommendation of the super- 
intendent was not approved by the board 
of education. 

These seventy-six school systems repre- 
sented cities of all sizes except the very 
largest. (No reports were received from 
New York and Chicago^ but severd cities 
between one hundred thousand and five 
hundred thousand inhabitants replied, as 
well as a much larger number of snudler 
cities and towns). Thirty-one states were 
represented by the reports. . 

The causes of failure as reported by the 
superintendents were classified by the 
writer under eleven heads. It is clear 
that in a grouping of this sort errors of 
judgment are likely to enter. In the fol- 
lowing report, the more specific causes of 
failure are listed under each of the larger 
groups where differences of opinion might 
result in a different classification. 

A Oeneral Statement of the Causes of 

Failure 

The eleven rubrics representing the 
causes of failure are given below in the 
order of their frequency, together with the 
number of cases falling under each, and 
the per cent of the total number of cases : 

Rank Cavwi e( Failurt 

1 Poor instruction 

2 Weakness of personality 35 

3 Lack of interest in work 30 

4 Weakness in discipline 

5 Lack of sympathy 

6 Inability to cooperate 
{ Unprofessional attitude 

' ( Weakness in knowledge 
of subject-matter 

8 Disloyalty 

9 Immorality 

10 Poor health 

< 

205 99.8s 

In how far this distribution of the 
causes of failure represents a distribution 
that might be expected at any time can be 
determined only by ihe gathering of ad- 
ditional data, but we have indirect evi- 
dence that the frequencies are not entirely 
accidental in a conxplenlentary study made 
by A. C. Boyce on the qualities of merit in 
high-school teachers.^ Boyce attacked the 

^Journal of Educational Psychology iii, 141 
ff., March 1912. 
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problem from the positive point of view, 
while we attacked it from the negative 
point of view. He asked high-sdiool prin- 
cipals to rank their teachers first in the 
order of ^^general merits' and then in the 
order of ti^eir excellence in certain spe- 
cific qualities. By correlating general 
merit with each of these specific qualities, 
he was able to arrange the qualities of 
merit in the order determined by the 
'^composite" judgment of the principals 
making the reports. His data are based 
upon reports regarding 434 individual 
tochers ; and the final ranking of the qual- 
ities of merit is as follows : 

<£ SpcdlicQ«ality«(Mtril 'fl'^ai 9 •'8 

1 Instructional skill .90 i 

2 Ability to secure results... .85 3 (?) 

3 Stimulation of individuals.. .80 2 and 3 

4 Intellectual capacity 71 7 (?) 

5 Disciplinary ability 67 4 

6 Co-operatio'n ,66 6 and 8 

7 Stiidiousness 65 

8 Interest in life in school... .64 3^ (?) 

9 Initiative 62 

10 Executive capacity 62 

11 Adaptability 59 

12 Interest in fife of community .57 

13 Self control 52 9 (?) 

14 Stimulation of community. .52 

15 Energy and endurance 51 

16 Voice 50 

17 Sympathy-tact 45 5 

18 Fair mindedness 45 

19 Sense of humor 44 

20 Experience 43 

21 General appearance 36 

22 Health 18 10 

It is somewhat difficult tb compare our 
results with those of Boyce because of the 
differences in the rubrics of merit in the 
two studies. Where these are at all com- 
parable, however^ there is "Seen to be a 
fairly close correlation. Instructional skill 
is easily the most important specific factor 
in general merit according to Boyce; 
wea^ess in instruction is clearly the most 
serious source of failure as indicated by 
our returns. The quality appearing sec- 
ond in Boyce's list— ability to secure re- 
sults — is undoubtedly to be included in 
our list under instructional ability, while 
the stimulation of individuals would 
doubtless be included by our correspon- 
dents under the term "personality.'* Thus 
far the order of abilities as indicated by 
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the two studies is identical. Boyce doubt- 
less means by ^'intellectual capacity*' some^ 
thing more than knowledge of subject- 
matter or "scholarship/* hence it is unfair 
to compare the som;ewhat low rank of the 
latter factor among the sources of failure 
witii the high rank of intellectual capac- 
ity as a factor of success. "Sympathy** and 
"tact** do not appear to be so important 
in his study as in ours ; but, in both cases, 
the factor of health stands at the foot of 
the list. 

Comparing . our results with Ruediger 
and Strayer*s study of the qualities of 
merit in elementary-school teachers^ (con- 
ducted in precisely the same way as that 
of Boyce but employing fewer rubrics of 
merit), we also find suggestive resem- 
blances which would incline us to the be- 
lief that our distribution of the causes of 
failure is not merely accidental. Among 
the eleven qualities of merit listed by these 
investigators disciplinary ability is most 
closely correlated with general merit, fol- 
lowed by instructional skill, initiative, per- 
sonality, studiousness, and co-operation. 
The factor t)f health, as in both Boyce*8 
study and ours, is at the foot of the list; 
and the factor of "appearance** which did 
not appear as a cause of failure in our 
study, and which is next to the last in 
Boyce's list, is also next to the last in the 
results of Buediger and Strayer.* 

Specific Causes of Failiure Included Under 
the Mare General Classes 

a) Poor instruction. The teachers 
whose failure was ascribed to poor instruc- 
tion fell into four subordinate groups : 

1) Those who used poor or inadequate 
methods. 

2) Those who were unable to judge 
adequately the capacity of the pupils. 

3) Those whose methods were good, 
but not adapted to the pupils. 

4) Those who were weak in the tech- 
nique of the recitation. 

5) Those whose theories were good, 
but who could not carry theory over into 
practice. 

^Jourtial of Educational Psychology, i., 272ff., 
April, 1910. 

'It should be added that a study of the 
sources of failure among elementary- school 
teachers, made by S. H. Littler in a manner 
corresponding to our study of high-school 
teachers, shows even a closer correlation with 
the results of Ruediger and Strayer. 



6) Those who could not cover the re- 
quired work in a given length of tinue. 

More than one-half (26 out of 43) of 
the individuals, who failed because of poor 
instruction fell in the first of these subor- 
dinate groups. Their methods were char- 
acterized as "poor** and inadequate. Pour 
more suffered from a similar defect — ^their 
methods were antiquated and worn out. 
Seven were unable to judge correctly the 
children*s capacities. Four who failed fell 
in the third group — ^their metiiods were 
good but not adapted to the pupils. The 
other groups comprised single individuals. 
The second group of failures (those who 
were unable to judge children*s capacities) 
is particularly significant. In general, 
these teachers taught "over the heads** of 
their pupils, attempted to do too much 
"lecturing** and applied other university 
methods inefl^ectivdy.^ 

b) Weakness of Personality. Unfor- 
tunately comparatively few superinten- 
dents report the specific weaknesses that 
are included under this general term. A 
general lack of culture and refinement is 
indicated by some; lack of force and 
"magnetism** by others; unfortunate hab- 
its tibat seem on the surface to be trivial 
and unimportant are also mentioned ; and 
several teachers seem to spoil the effect of 
their work by "too much talking.** On the 
whole, however, the general concept of 
"personality** although so frequently em- 
ployed in making judgments regarding 
teachers is extremely vague and intangible, 
and little can be done in correcting the 
deficiencies which our study reveals in re- 
spect of this quality until, it is split up 
into more specific factors. 

c) Lack of Interest, The teachers who 
fail because of lack of interest may be 
more specifically classified as follows : 

1) Those who cannot or do not gen- 
eratie suflBcient energy for the work; the 
"lazy** teachers. 

2) Those who are satisfied with super- 
ficial work. 

3) Those who do not work for definite 
results. 

4) Those who are merely "time 
servers.** 



^Professor M. V. O'Shea, in a statistical in- 
vestigation, found the same wealoiess genera] 
among college graduates who go into teaching 
without professional training. (School Re- 
view, X, 778flF., 1902.) 
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5) Those who have too many outside 
interests. 

6) Those who lack interest in the work 
of the school. 

Of the thirty failures that have been 
placed in this general^lass, twelve fall ifi 
the first sub-group — ^they are reported as 
^^eay" It is probable also that many of 
those listed wi^ the second and third sub- 
groups could ascribe their failure to the 
same defect. Thev did not prepare their 
lessons carefully, frequently leaving them 
imtil the class hour, and guiding their in- 
struction by thfi drift of the class and the 
impulse of the momient. Four teachera 
were reported definitely as being "time- 
servers/* and four m)ore as having too 
many outside interests. 

d) WeaJcness in Discipline. This is 
among the clearest and most unequivocal 
of the causes of failure. While a more 
minute analysis would be helpful in indi- 
cating possible methods of relief, it is im- 
possible from our returns to do anything 
more than place these twenty-six teachers 
together in one group. 

e) Lack of Sympathy. This defect as- 
6um;es several more specific aspects : 

1) A general lack of knowledge of 
^Tiuman nature.*' 

2) Inability to get the pupil's point of 
view. 

3) Unwillingness to help the slower 
pupils. 

4) Inability to comprehend and ap- 
preciate the emotional side of the adoles- 
cent's life. 

The first of these defects seems to be 
the most significant^ accounting for niQe 
out of the twenty failures falling in the 
general class. It is, obviously, a general 
rubric and could be made to include all 
of the others. 

f ) InabilHy to Cooperate. The most 
significant weakness here is liability to be- 
come an effective part of the high-school 
organization. Twelve out of the fourteen 
listed in this general class seemed simply 
to lack the capacity for "teamj-work.** 



Their fault was negative in its nature. The 
other two were reported as "independent /*v 
they perhaps could co-operate, but they 
would not. They deliberately set them- 
selves against those in authority. 

g) Unprofessional Attitude. This de- 
fect is closely related to the last named. 
Some teachers fail to take the work of 
teaching seriously — ^to look upon it as a 
'Tbusiness proposition*' as some of the re- 
ports indicate. Lack of "common sense," 
lack of 'Tbalance/' and lack of "good judg- 
ment" are also faults that are frequently 
mentioned in this connection. 

h) Weakness in Knowledge of Svh- 
ject-Matter. This defect is apparently not 
so common a cause of failure as one might 
suppose. This is probably due in part to 
the fact that scholarship is one quality 
upon which a superintendent can be fairly 
certain in selecting a teacher. Academic 
training is usually required, and academic 
records are available. 

i) Disloyalty. This was also reported 
to be of several different varieties: some- 
times disloyalty to those in authority, 
sometimes to fellow workers, sometimes to 
pupils, fcvery case of disloyalty that was 
reported, was the cause of the teacher's 
dismissal. This is the defect that seems 
to be most uniformly fatal to tenure. 

j) Immorality. It is comjforting to 
note that immorality plays a compara- 
tively insignificant role in this tragedy of 
failure. Of the four failures ascribed to 
this cause, two were due to "vice" — ^un- 
doubtedly sexual vice. One teacher lost 
his position because of failure to pay his 
debts, and another because of his "spite- 
ful" and *Tt)ackbiting" attitude toward 
other teachers. It is a matter of question 
whether some of the failures attributed to 
^laziness" do not properly belong in this 
class. 

k) Poor Health. This seems to be the 
least frequent cause of failure, accounting 
for only two instances out of over two 
hundred. It is, of course, difficult to say 
in how many other cases ill health played 
a determining part. 
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A EEFINEMENT OF TERMINOLOGY NEEDED IN THE UTEBATUEE OP 

SEOONDABY EDUCATION 

Chas, Hughes Johnston 



We are just now in an era of develop- 
ment in high school education which is 
miaking necessary, if we are to keep our 
issues straight, a new terminology. There 
are now in demand what we may call dif- 
ferent sorts of thinking, different profes- 
sional attitudes, all of which on occasion 
the student of secondary education must 
assume and distinguish from the other 
sorts. Until recently high school work- 
ers have as a rule wought, spoken, and 
written in what we may call' ^'subject mat- 
ter terms." They have been primarily 
concerned with understanding the instruc- 
tional material of their courses. It now 
becomes necessary for them also to think 
in terms which shall reflect their methods 
of transmitting subject matter. Each newly 
admitted subject into the high school pro- 
gramme of studies has ushered in with 
it its own peculiar technique — its peda- 
gogy. This very fact. that agriculture, 
manual training, dom'estic science, free- 
hand drawing, trade courses have each 
forced upon the school a new technique, 
new class instruction methods, and a 
broader conception of the field of method 
itself, has in turn so reacted on those who 
were before satisfied with traditional 
school routine that we now hear equally 
as much of new method in Latin, or his- 
tory, or English, or mathematics as of 
novel pedagogy in vocational or fine arts 
course. This era of general educational 
thinking in terms of special pedagogies of 
different subject matters in itself makes 
necessary a modification and restriction 
of our loose ^rminology. 

In addition to this type of thinking we 
have a more fundamental lype for the first 
time becoming at all general. We may 
characterize this additional sign of prog- 
ress in educational developmjent as ^'cur- 
riculum thinking." By this we mean that 
those who shape the policies of modem 
high schools with reference to the admin- 
istration of differentiated curriculum^ are 
doing so with quite other motives than 
those heretofore in force. Small high 
schools can probably administer but one 
general curriculum. They can, however, 
so skillfully administer this one by ad- 
visory systems and by well-planned ^'edu- 



cational guidance" that there may be suf- 
^cient flexibility to meet in a mieasure fiie 
different legitimate social or life phrposes 
of their students. The larger high sdiools 
will more and more admimster differen- 
tiated curriculums, the courses going to 
make up each being schemati<^y ar- 
ranged for the four yeara (or more or 
fewer) not as before solely with reference 
to logical correlations of subjects, but 
rather with relation to legitim^ate social 
purposes for which the high school may 
reasonably hope to prepare its different 
natural groups of students. Very likely 
most large schools offering now ten or 
more curriculums (called loosely ''courses 
of study'^ and not having very significant 
references) will reduce these to three or 
four or five real curriculums. These will 
have genuine differences and will be 
planned for clearly conceived purposes. 
Each of the curriculums will in turn be 
administered for a group of high school 
boys and girls segregated on some justi- 
fiable basis, chiefly connected with their • 
likelihood of one or another life career. 
The curriculums now fairly distinguish- 
able are the college preparatory (called by 
a dozen different names) the commercial, 
the vocational (one for boys, one for girls) 
and the normal training. It is evident 
that close curriculum thinking is the or- 
der of the day in the field of secondary 
education. It is equally evident that we 
haven't the language tools, the adequate 
commonly accepted meanings for com- 
monly used terms, to make our discussions 
clear. The demand for better "curriculum 
thinkiug" is in itself sufficient to call for 
a revision of present terminology. 

The following terms, most of them re- 
quired in any fundamental discussion of 
high school problems, have two or three 
distinct connotations, depending upon the 
person using them, or upon the audience 
or readers which he addresses : programme 
of studies, programme of clasi^, (or 
schedule of classes), "general course" 
(where one curriculum is possible), cur- 
riculum, cour^ of study, high school 
major and minor, credit unit, and those 
divisions of the subject matter of courses 
of study which the cbmmittee calls "fun- 
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damentalB^' as distinguiBhed from '^acces- 
eories/' and whifh others have called units 
of instruction^ units of stiidy, or subject 
matter units. Other ternm whose conno- 
tation in our ordinary usage is vague or 
overlaps still other terms are high school 
departaentalism^ school ''administration^ 
'school management^ school supervision^ 
and school organization. 'Now^ also^ since 
reorganization of the grades into various 
different divisions, we are practically 
forced to remake at least rough definitions 
for such terms as elementary school, in- 
termediate school, prevocational educa- 
tion, high school and secondary education, 
it might be well to consider further 
whether we shall establish some consistent 
distinctions between scholar, student, pu- 
pil, or between grade and mark, or whether 
we shall distinguish the classes in our high 
schQol as simply 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
grade pupils (or students or scholars?), 
or 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th year high sdiool, 
or follow college nomJenclature witii fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior dis- 
tinguishing terms. • 

The very fact that every discussion of 
the mcfaning of the above terms reveals 
different usages, emphasizes different fun- 
damental points of view with reference to 
the principles of secondary education, 
and illustrates the difficulties and ob- 
stacles to any common language for the 
issues involved, is the strongest sort of 
an argument for a movement toward 
agreement. The adoption oy the High 
School Conference of the University of 
Illinois of some policy for a consistent 
usage of the most common terms, such 
as cited above, and the consistent edit- 
ing of all the conference proceedings in 



accordance with such a policy would be 
a forward step and might influence other 
educational associations. Indeed one of 
the purposes of such a step might well 
be to make proposals to other such groups 
of educators. The Committee on College 
Entrance Examinations of the National 
Educational Association 8om« years ago 
made a commendable beginning by defin- 
ing "programme of studies,*' "curriculum,^* 
and "course of study.** 

The National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education saw quickly the 
strategic thing to do in furthering their 
cause ; made a terminology (which can still 
be improved upon) ; and found it much 
easier then to imbed their principles and 
issues in legislation in several states. 
Without such tools for classification of is- 
sues and educational principles, no clinch- 
ing steps are possible in our deliberations 
and conferences on secondary education. 
In the writer's (ipinion, for example, tiie 
confusing identification of this usage of 
"schooF* and "departmient** in the recent 
critical legislation in Indiana relating to 
vocational education prejudices, doubtless 
undesignedly, some very fundamental is- 
sues in modern educational developments. 

The Committee on the Beorganization 
of Secondary Education of the National 
Education Association proposes now to 
consider this matter further. It seems 
that this is a good time for the High 
School Conference to make a similar be- 
ginning and to hear next year some defi- 
nite proposals with reference to the estab- 
lishing of a consistent usage of the com- 
mon terms required in the discussions of 
the problems peculiar to high school edu- 
cation. 



OEOANIZATION AND CONTENT OP HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE* 

John Oaylord Coulter 



The outcome of present tendencies in 
the organization of high school science ap- 
pears to depend chiefly upon the answers 
to two questions, one administrative, the 
other pedagogical. The administrative 
question is: 

Shall a one year course be! considered the 
xnaximum allotment to science in the required- 
of-all work of the first two years, the content 
thereof to be mainly determined by that fact, 



or shall provision be made for continuity of 
science work by all students in the first two 
years ? 

Present practice is about equally di- 
vided between these two plans, with clear 
evidence of growth in favor of the latter. 
Obviously this is the first question to be 
settled in considering any readjustment of 
the science program. The first year in a 
two-year plan will never be identical with 

^Statement of principles underlying a general science course presented for discussion at 
the November, 1913, meeting of the Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers. 
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a oneryear course whose nature is chiefly 
determined by the idea that it is "all the 
science that most of them will get.^^ It 
is this idea that has led to the general 
biological character, especially in New 
York and contiguous states, of the all- 
most'Of-them-wiU-get courses ; courses 
whose aim has increasingly come to be, 
especially in the East, physical melfdre 
first. Increasingly also these first-year 
courses of biological content are being fol- 
lowed by a second required year of gen- 
eral science, this term naming inaccur- 
ately a course whose content is mainly in- 
organic. 

In a study of over three hundred high 
schools the writer has not yet found one 
where general satisfaction is expressed 
with the result of the one-year-only plan, 
whatever its label, actual content, or as- 
signed aim. The scope is too limited for 
fair dealing with even the essentials of 
science, and it is fair dealing with the 
essentials of science subject-matter as a 
whole which appears to lead now in favor 
as a content-aim. 

So it appears to be a two-year truly- 
general science course toward which we 
are tending, and this article rests on evi- 
dence thereof, evidence which cannot be 
fully presented in these columns. 

■ 

The pedagogical question is : 

Shall wa make a choice *among the various 
claims as to children's interest or non-interest 
in various kinds of science subject-matter, and 
allow this to determine sequence and content, 
or shall we cleave to the principle of unity as 
essential, and make a logical and pedagogical 
sequence as interesting as possible? 

To the writer it seems fair to call de- 
votees of the former plan radically pro- 
gressive in this connection, and those who 
favor the latter conservatively progressive. 
Though one may object to tiie roughness 
of such grouping, it is not to be ques- 
tioned that the former plan departs more 
widely from the good-of-the-old idea than 
does the latter. The interest (?) first 
idea, other things being equal, appears to 
be getting more attention where it is a 
question of one-year-only-required than 
where serious study is being given to a 
two year unit. Certain synopses of con- 
tent, adniirable for two years, have been 
proposed for one-year courses. The ma- 
terial they propose might be used in two 
years in a way Vhich would justify the 



title of the course, but, to crowd such 
content into a one-year unit, seems to in- 
sure sacrifice of either that method or that 
unity in whose absence science can be pres- 
ent in name only. Congestion is among 
the chiefest ills to which the science 
course is heir, and it is congestion or dis- 
organization or both which greatly * 
threaten one-year units in "general sci- 
ence." Truly-general science is too big 
for one year only. 

* >» * ♦ 

The principal features of one plan for 
the science courses as a whole are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The basic and introductory course 
to be a two-year general course required 
of all in the lower two years, and this to 
be the only science course required of all. 
(Additional courses may be required of 
those electing certain general lines of 
work, as physics in a College Entrance 
Course, etc.) 

2. In the upper two years, various full 
year electives to be offered, such electives 
presupposing the course indicated in 1, 
their nature and number to be consider- 
ably dependent upon the size of the faculty 
and upon other local conditions. 

3.' Differentiation in these upper courses 
to be made, when practicable, between 
those taken by students expecting to go to 
college, and those taken by students not 
expecting to go to college. 

4. The ^'college courses*' of this jgroup 
to be administratively equivalent to the 
similar courses given at college, and col- 
lege credit to be obtained therefor. (That 
is, in case the student has credit for such 
courses in excess of the prescribed number 
of entrance units, a certain amount of 
credit toward graduation to be allowed in 
the case of such courses as have received 
proper approval.) 

5. The '^non-college*' courses of this 
group to have vocational character, agri- 
culture and domestic science being charac- 
teristic thereof.^ 

6. The course indicated in I to have a 
genetic development of human relation to 
environment as its unifying principle, to 
recapitulate man's achievement in relation 
to nature, to consider natural environment 
prior to artificial environment, and to he, 
so far as possible, synthetic of materials 
drawn from the varioiLs divisions of 
science. Double periods and daily meet- 
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ings are not considered essential for this 
course. 

* • >9i 

The foregoing purely tentative plan is 
a result of studies made since Februetry^ 
1912, in over two hundred high schools in 
fifteen states. Materials have been col- 
lected with view to rather extended treat- 
ment of the general subject of high school 
science, but it seems desirable to present 
now, though very briefly, some of what 
appear to be the more significent outcomes 
of the study. 

Some of the questions asked of super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers are 
the following : 

I. Certain educational functions are as- 
signed to science. To fulfil these functions 
a course must be science with respect to its 
methods, and with respect to its subject matter 
and the organization thereof. No course 
should be classed as science simply by virtue 
of the nature of the information imparted. Do 
you agree with the foregoing? 

Xo significant disagreement with the 
foregoing was obtained, yet many courses 
classed as science in the schools of those 
agreeing are very doubtfully science by 
the criterion accepted. It is rather shock- 
ing to find how many different kinds of 
things are passing muster as "science." 
The general titles of other high school 
courses are a pretty definite guide to their 
content, but me label "science" needs cor- 
rection as of some educational pure-food 
law. So various and so confusing have 
become its subdivisions that the primary 
significance of science in education ap- 
pears to be much obscured. The point 
is not that some of these pseudo-science 
courses are not good courses. The point 
is that they are not justly entitled to the 
title they claim. For some of them "gen- 
eral information" is a better title than, for 
example, "general science." 

A related point is whether all the sins 

of science teaching in the past justify an 

abandonment of tiie principles which it 

sought to serve. 

2. Do you concur in the following proposi- 
tions as a whole? That permanent social re- 
forms can be accomplished only by a certain 
sort of general education. That this sort is 
education which will develop intelligent self- 
direction in thought and act. Thait our pres- 
ent system is primarily devoted to the acquire- 
ment of information and of skill, and gives 
negligible consideration to methods of thinking 
applied to life problems. That, in high schools, 



the science subjects are best qualified to pro- 
vide the basis for such work, and that in them 
provision should be made to teach science 
method applied to life problems. 

In these propositions also there was 
unanimity of concurrence, yet not one 
science course was discovered in which 
was made such provision as is indicated. 
The matter is cited in this connection only 
as attesting to the solidity of the founda- 
tion upon which real science courses may 
come to rest. 

3. Express opinion of the following appor- 
tionment of year-units in the first two years, 
first consideration being given to those who 
leave at or before the end of the second year. 
(As a rule for the country at large, thrf ma- 
jority of students entering do leave at or be- 
fore the end of the second year.) English 2, 
science 2, mathematics i, history and civics i, 
variables 2. 

This was asked of principals and super- 
intendents only, and upwards of seventy 
per cent of concurrence was obtained, the 
sort of science proposed being the kind 
outlined for the first two years in the fore- 
part of this article. This acquiescence is, 
however, theoretical rather than practical. ' 
It iB conditioned by the availability of fit 
teachers. However, it is significant of 
the tf'emendous place ready to be accorded 
to science in high schools if those pro- 
fessionally engaged in it rise to the op- 
portunity. A^d it should be noted that 
substitution of 10 units for 8 (which in- 
volves the four-times-arweek-in-five-sub- 
jects plan), and increase of the variables 
to 4, resulted in one hundred per cent of 

acquiescence. 

* « « 

Attention has been given to the relation 
of high school science courses to the cor- 
responding departments in colleges. The 
lack of articulation between them is a 
matter of common knowledge. The upper 
year electives in many strong high schools 
have become increasingly unpopular be- 
cause, for one reason, sagacious principals 
have learned to advise college-ward stu^- 
dents against them. In the obvious inter- 
est of economy, they have advised such 
students to postpone science as far as 
possible, especially natural science, until 
within the college walls. 

It is interesting to note that the policy 
of many college departments in this con- 
nection is a suicidal policy. The strength 
of college departments is commonly judged 
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b; the popularity of their elective courses. 
The popularity of elective courses depends 
in the main upon the extent to which they 
are useful in* post-college work. The kind 
of immediately post-college work in which 
a plurality of academic, college graduates 
engage is high school teaching. Obviously, 
reduction in the popularity of a given high 
school subject will, sooner or later, result 
in similar reduction in the popularity of 
that subject in college. Such result has 
already been felt, and correction of the 
situation is inevitable, despite such state- 
ments from college sources as the follow- 
ing: ''Since every tendency indicates a 
continued independence of the high-school 
course from the domination and educa- 
tional policies of colleges and universities, 
it seems safe to conclude that any articuU^ 
tion with the high schools is inadvisable/'* 

Correction in this connection means 
more, of course, than mere increase of 
recognition of such science work as is 
now done in high schools. It means more 
painstaking and more helpful supervision 
6f, such work, and its elevation, in the 
upper years, to such a plane as will justify 
the expression "administrative equiva- 
lence with first college courses.^' And it 
is such elevation of the upper courses that 
the prerequisite, required-of-all, general 
course in the first two years will seek, 
among other things, to make possible. 

At the Des Moines meeting of the Cen- 
tral Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers (Ifovember, 1913), the 
committee on a unified science course sub- 
mitted a preliminary report. This report 
was "received" without discussion and the 
committee continued. Though it deals 
with the content of first and second year 
science only in very general terms, this re- 
port is specific in recommending what may 
be called a two-year stem course, with 
branch elective courses arising from it in 
the upper years. Nothing in the report 
appears to be at variance with the propo- 
sitions printed in the first part of tiiis 
article, and conformity to the first and 
second propositions is quite specific, save 
that nothing . is stated as to the stem 
course being required of all students. 

In the biology section of the same meet- 

*A. J. Goldfarb of the College of the City 
of New York in Science, Vol. 38, p. 434; Sept. 
26, 1913. 



ing, the following resolutions were dis- 
cussed and voted on. 

1. That we recognize the desirability of 
nature-study and elementary science in the 
grammar grades, and urge its extension as 
rapidly as administrative conditions permit. 

2. That a course in science should be re- 
quired of all in the first two years of the high 
school as at present organized. 

3. That this course should be synthetic 
of materials drawn from various branches of 
science, and should have unity in its organiza- 
tion as a whole. 

4. That, for genetic, pedagogical and other 
reasons, the study of physical an<f chemical 
phenomena directly related to life, and the 
study of plants and animals, should in this 
course precede the study of comparatively re- 
cent human application of science. 

5. That we urge the establishment at all in- 
stitutions concerned of courses designed specifi- 
cally for the preparation of teachers of general 
science, believing that equality of attention to 
the various "sciences", is desirable in this con- 
nection, and that over-specialization is unde- 
sirable. 

6. That 24 should be the maximum size of 
science classes in high schools. 

7. That a committee of five be appointed to 
investigate and formulate the desirable 'bio- 
logical content of the course in general science, 
the committee to cooperate with that of the as- 
sociation on the whole course. 

These resolutions, except 4, were all 
passed unanimously. Number 4, after dis- 
cussion, was laid on the table for further 
discussion next year. 

* ♦ « ' 

Content of the ''Stem" Course. The fol- 
lowing is indicative of an organization 
which principals have accepted as meeting 
the administrative difficulties without seri- 
ous inconsistency with the theory of the 
course. 

First half-year. The physical environment. 
A study of the physical controls of life with 
especial reference to the human race. Air, 
water, rock, soil, light, heat, states and laws of 
matter, heavenly bodies, weather, general rela- 
tions of life to environment. 

Second half-year. A study of plant life and 
of the uses of plants to man. 

Third half-year, A study of animal life 
and of human hygiene and sanitation. 

Fourth half-year. Study of modern and lo- 
cal applications of science, or a continuation of 
the work just stated for the third half-year. 

This outline of content expresses present 
tendencies in many places. It is indica- 
tive of what is common in the outcome of 
long ' and separated experiences in high 
school science teaching. It is essentially 
what is already in effect or about to go 
into effect in many high schools. . 
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Text-books. One meets at once the state- 
ment by principals and superintendents 
that such a course Is impracticable unless 
the materials are suitably presented in 
text-books; unless the pedagogical prob- 
lems involved have been solved in so far 
as text^book writers can solve them.^ This 
point was most succinctly put to me by 
Mr. Duf and Springer, formerly principal 
of the Atiti Arbor high school, now secre- 
tary of the N.E.A. Mr. Springer said, in 
effect, "I believe in the theory you present 
for the organization of science in the lower 
grades of the high school, but the difficulty 
is that these materials, unless it be the 
physiographic materials, have not yet been 
organized and presented in text books suit- 
aUe for 14 and 15 years old pupils. It is 
not a question of what matter so much as it 
is a question of what manner.'^ The last 
sentence sums, up another common out- 
come of many individual experiences. Yet 
we all i^ee that concurrence in certain 
essentials of the subject matter is desir- 
able, while the sequence of these essentials 
is itself a question of "manner** as much 
as of "matter."* 

♦Sec The Determination of the Relative 
Value of Details tvithin the Course of Study, 
A. D. Yocum, Proceedings of the Dept. of 
Superintendence, 1913, p. 185, et seq. 



I know of no text precisely suited for 
such a course as that suggested for the 
first half-year. However, tibe function of 
texts in science is increasingly, as we ap- 
proach our ideals of method, to supple- 
ment the course rather than to form the 
precise basis of it. So the lack of a "suit- 
able text** need not, at least in small sys- 
tems, make a desired course unattainable. 
Texts specifically designed for use in such 
a course are sure to appear. Meanwhile, 
the materials to be used being in the main 
geographical, the modern high school geog- 
raphies, though generally designed for 
year courses, are serviceable for this pur- 
pose. 

In the preceding article reference was 
made to Huxley*s Physiography of 1878 
as being, in its theory, "just the book for 
the new general science course,** and that 
applies to the course under discuflDsion. Two 
quotations from the preface to that book 
are pertinent. "The knowledge of the child 
should, of set purpose, be made to grow in 
the same manner as that of the human race 
has spontaneously grown.** (Cf. 6 on 
page 17*) "Most of the elementary works 
contain an omnium gatherum of scraps of 
all sorts of undigested and unconnected in- 
formation, and thereby entirely destroy 
the educational value of the study.** 



STABTING INTEBISTATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS. 
St. Louis School Children Correspond with Those in Foreign Lands. 



Friendship is the most potent influence 
in our lives. It broadens sympathies and 
breaks down prejudices, for this is the 
direct effect of the appreciations it es- 
tablishes. There is no greater personal 
value of education than this that it ex- 
tends our power to enter into friendships. 
Why should not the school recognize this 
power and value and use it to enrich its 
work? This seems to have been the 
question District Superintendent C. G. 
Bathman asked himself after his recent 
visit to European schools and the re- 
newing of friendships with European 
school masters begun when he had charge 
of the educational exhibits of the St. 
Louis Exposition. He answered the ques- 
tion by arranging with principals of 
schools in St. Louis and in a number of 
European cities in the countries of Eng- 
land, Germany, Denmark and Prance to 
establish direct correspondence between 



the children of their different schools. 

The St. Louis children began by writing 
letters addressed simply to a f riepd or to 
a .German, Swedish, or other friend if t^ey 
had selected the nationality of the corre- 
spondent they desired. In these first let- 
ters the children gave an account of them- 
selves and asked questions about schools 
and customs abroad. The home address 
of the child writing the letter was given 
and the return letter was to be made a 
personal one and mailed to the child, not 
to the school. Mr. Bathman sent the first 
letters as enclosures with his letters to 
principals of the foreign schools, request- 
ing a distribution of them to children who 
would answer. The St. Louis letters were 
written in English, and Mr. Bathman 
sent them to foreign schools where En- 
glish was taught. Most of the "return let- 
ters are written in English (with many 
excuses for form, as the children have 
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A School Building of Frankfort 



studied English but one or two years). A 
number of letters, however, are written in 
the foreign tongue and must be translated 
here. 

Photographs are exchanged and picture 
post cards used. Imagine the interest of 
the St. Louis child who received the let- 
ters and photographs of the Frankfort 
children shown in our illustration. The 
school they att«nd is shown also. Hun- 
dreds of letters are now being exchanged 
between the children. Though sent to the 
home address, the children almost always 
bring the letters to school and all are 
interested in the correspondence. A few 
letters or selections from them are given 
below. 
Dear Friend : 

When Mr. Rathman returned to St. Louis 
he told us you were very eager to hear about 
St. Louis, and to correspond with us. We 
also thought il would be very nice to corre- 
spond with you, so we are going to write 
and tell you about St, Louis. 

St. Louis is the fourth largest city in the 
United States. It is situated on the Missis- 
sippi River, which is the largest river in the 
United States. 

It is a large manufacturing city. They 
manufacture boots and shoes here. We have 
some of the largest breweries in the world. 
V We have also some of the largest tobacco 
factories in the world. 

There are many large buildings here. The 
Union Station, which is the largest railroad 



We have an excellent school system in St. 
Louis. In many of the schools they have 
large gymnasiums. There are four large high 
schools here where various courses of study 
are taught. 

We have large public libraries where we can 
go and read, and also get books without 

We have many beautiful parks. The Chain 
of Rocks is the water works park where the 
water is pumped from the Mississippi River 
into settling basins. 

Shaw's Garden is a large botanical garden. 
It was ^iven to the City by Mr, Shaw. There 
are various kinds of plants grown there. 

There are many beautiful statues erected in 
the parks in memory of some great men. The 
monument of General Lyon is erected in Lyon 
Park, a park named after him. In the Forest 
Park, the largest park in St. Louis, are the 
statues of St. Louis, Seigel, Blair, and Bates. 

The city Art Museum is at Forest Park, 
There is a large collection of paintings, sculp- 
ture, and other works of art. There is also 
a Zoo at this park, and a bird c^e, where 
various kinds of birds and animals are kept 
on exhibition. There is also a museum where 
there are many dolls dressed as the people 
dressed about the time of the Civil War. A. 
S. Johnston's spurs, which were picked up 
on the battle field, and many other relics of 
wars are there. 

I would like for you to tell me about tbe 
place you live and about your schools. Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon, I remain. 
Your friend, 
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I am going in Maria public school in eighth 
^ade. We study geography, history, chem- 
istry, knowledge of goods, mathematics. Eng- 
lish we read for Mr. Lidman. 

Maria school is a vei^ beautiful school. 
N'ear the school there is a large beautiful 
park, Tantoiunden. There we are pausing and 
have very pleasant. 

Stockholrn is to regard as one of the most 
beautiful towns in Europe. It is situated be- 
tween Lake MaUr and the Baltic 

We have many parks where beautiful plan- 
tations are laid out. 

We have many museums the most beautiful 
among them are the Northern museum and 
National 'museum. 

The most beautiful buildings in Stockholm 
are the Royal Palace and the Opera-house. 

There is very much more to describe and 
I hope I shall get an occasion to describe a 
little more in another letter. 

I wish you will answer on my letter. 

Many dear respects for you and your fel- 
lows, from 

Your friend, 

The following was written on the back 
of a card on the face of which was a 
beautiful picture of lie miiBeum. It is 
one of several cards enclosed with a let- 
ter. 

"This is one of our Museums called 

'Kunstindustrimusdet.' In this building I 

have been more times. In the lower part are 

An Answer from Stochkotm. I^e^e statues and sculpture, on the first story 

' IS a collection of i^mtings, and it is very 

It is very pleasant to answer your letter, beautiful. The building is lying in a garden, 

and to describe our beautiful town and school, as you see." 

RATIONALIZING THE TEACHER'S ATTACK IN TEACHING AND 
DISCIPLINE. 
H. B. WiUon. 

In bis attention to teaching and dis- ods tbe teachers employ and of rendering 

cipline, the supervisor aims not merely to- them qualified to initiate constructive pro- 

secure the use of approved and sati^ac- grams of work and procedure, be attempts 

tory methods in teaching and the em- to have his teachers view and plan their 

ployment of proper means in securing work in light of the dormant and aignifi- 

Tight standards of conduct in tbe children, cant characteristics of the children tbey 

These he strives for, of course ; but he is are teaching. The writer has employed the 

not content unless his teachers possess or following outline to advantage in trying 

are growing gradually into a rational un- to help teachers to study and understand 

derstanding of the attacks and procedures the grounds" for the technique they employ, 

they employ in their work. He realizes Such an outline may be used as -the 

that the teacher's methods of work must basis for a lecture if the group be large, 

rest upon a more secure foundation than or it may be used as the basis for a round 

the mere imitation of good teaching tech- table discussion if the group be small. In 

nique or the teacher's native ability to the latter case, if the teachers are meeting 

proceed wisely. by grades, the discussion would probably 

To the end of rationalizing the meth- be confined to the characteristics of the 
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TEACHING AND DISCIPLINE IN LIGHT OF THE CHILDREN'S DOMINANT SIGNIFICANT 

CHARAdTERISTICS. 

} 



Period, 

AgM, 

Grades* 



Transition 
6-8 yrs. 

iBt and 2d 
irradea 



'Physical 



FormatlTe 

8-12 yrs. 
3d,4tta,5tli, 
6th grades 



Adolescent 

12-18 yrs. 

7th and 8th 

grades and 

H. S. 



Rapid growth, 
main enersfy here. 
Period of incoord- 
ination and of sns- 
ceptibllitT to di- 
sease and fatigue. 



In first part of 
period, growth 
rate increases, 
brain attains fnll 
weight, child 1 s 
losing first teeth 
and getting sm 
ond'-effect of lack 
o f teeth. Brain 
matures in weight 
at 8 years. 

Child more vig- 
orons at end of pex^ 
iod than at open 
ing. Growth slow- 
er. Mora excess 
energr. Fatigue 
and disease hinder 
less and endur- 
ance and coordi- 
nation improTe. 



Very rapid 
growth at outset. 
PrtportiMM e Ii • R • 
Energy reduced 
and disease in 
creases. Nerrous- 
nessnJ awkward- 
ness increase. Sea 
functions develop. 



Menui 



Information gained 
mainlT' through sei 
ses. Attention is pas- 
sive. Interest in pro- 
cesses not products. 
Concrete thinking 
predominates. 



More ability to con- 
centrate and put forth 
effort. Disliices mo- 
notony. Memory like 
wax. 

Gradual growth in 
concentration and ef- 
fort. Growth from 
objective to subject- 
ive thinking. Logical 
reasoning ability 
gradually appears. 



Profound intellect- 
u a 1 changes occur. 
Social instincts 
broaden and sexual 
interests leading to 
altruism and unself- 
ishness appear. Time 
o f emotional Insta- 
bility — fear, anger, 
love, pitT, jealousy, 
ambition, surge 
St rongly. Curiosity 
becomes love to 
know. Blind imitation 
becomes selective. In- 
terest in causes and 
Interest 1 n relation- 
ship deepens. Logical 
reasoning dominates 
— views o f science 

o r 1 d movements, 
historical study, etc., 
broaden. 



Moral 



No sense of 
Shane or modesty. 
Selfish— apt to 
tease. Unmoral. 
Seeks immediate 
ends. 



Tendency to ma- 
lingering. Moral 
standaras not de- 
fined and fixed. 
Inherited non-so- 
c 1 a 1 tendencies 
appear. 

Standards of 
conduct and of 
convential usage 
Improving thru 
correct, enforced 
doing. 



Clashing of 
ideals, advancing 
ideals, ynselfish, 
altruistic motives 
become stronger. 
More remote {Aans 
and purposes ap- 
peal. 



Interests 



Stage of play. 
Personal and self- 
ish. 



Teaching and Disci- 
plinary Problems 
and Plans 



Less selfish and 
individual. Social 
situations appeal 
more. Longer 
problems become 
possible. Coopera- 
tive games and 
»ocial undertak 
ing appeal. Or- 
ganldng tendency 
appears. Interest 
in dress and ap- 
pearance. 



Shift more de- 
cidedly from self 
toothers. Thoro- 
ness and mastery 
stronger. Cooper- 
ative efforts ap- 
peal more strong- 



Need o f attention 
to nutrition, cleanli- 
ness, posture, control, 
conventionalities* 
standards? 

Place of suggestion? 

Need of large free- 
dom? 

Why use indirect 
method in moral 
training? 2 pp. 156- *9, 

When force proper? 

Effect of physical 
condition of child on 
length of day, recita- 
tion periods, play 
time? 

Effect of incoordi- 
nation 

1 writing 
drawing 
sewing , 
weaving 



on 



Effects 'Of mental 
situation? 

Effects o f moral 
situation? 



Attitude in disci* 
pline? 

Effect of tenacity of 
memory? 

Attention to drill? 

Attitude toward 
non - obedience? ' 

Effect of less fa- 
tigue and disease? 

K ff e c t of mental 
ability o n teaching- 
attitude and on or- 
ganUation of subject 
matter? 



Need of modifyinff- 
attack on drill and 
memory work. Need 
to shift from force to 
Interest, reason, mo- 
tive. Effect of phyaU 
cal on reouiroments? 

Effect of social 
tendencies onschool^a 
attention in this di- 
rection? 



^See Kirkpatrick*s "Fundamentals of Child Study," Chapter 2. 
"Bryan's "The Basis of Practical Teaching," Chapten 14, 15, 16. 



children in the grades whose teachers com- 
pose the group. 

The supervisor's aim is to have the 
teachers see that the children's interests 



and conduct vary markedly with the physi- 
cal and mental changes whidi manifest 
themselves at successive stages in the un- 
folding life of the growing child. In view 
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of the characteristics which mark children 
at a given age^ the questions and prob- 
lems illustrated in the last column of the 
outline arise and their solution is at- 
tempted. Of course the questions and 
problems arising must be solved in light 
of the total social situation which a group 
of children presents as well as in light of 
the essential marks which characterize in- 



dividual diildren of the age of those con- 
stituting the group under consideration. 
Teachers of ability who constantly study 
and plan their work. and who seek to solve 
their problemB by this type of fundamen- 
tal attack become increasingly indepen- 
dent and strong both in plaiming tiieir 
work and in executing it effectively. 



HISTOBY OF EDUCATION. 
John W. Cooh 



In this series of articles little has been 
made of Hebrew education. It might be 
regarded as a proper introduction to 
Christian education because of its relig- 
ious character. It is worthy of extended 
notice in an exhaustive treatment of the 
theme which has already occupied us for 
many months. Yet it will be necessary to 
give it scant attention. 

How much of the phenomenal charac- 
ter of this remarkable. people may prop- 
erly be attributed to education? Dittos 
declares that *4f ever a people has dem- 
onstrated the power of education it is the 
people of Israel.^' Doubtless it has main- 
tained its singular integrity as a race by 
making its traditions and its aspirations 
the subject matter of its instruction. 
Without conserving ite precious past and 
thus binding its members together by com^ 
mon ties it must have fallen apart in its 
long centuries of persecution. We must 
therefore concede much to the instruction 
which the young have received as they 
have been molded by their elders into that 
prevailing consciousness which they so 
strikingly exhibit wherever they are 
found. But what incomparable vitality^ 
what unsurpassed intelligence, what undi- 
minished tenacity to ideals they possess! 
Centuries have passed since they were dis- 
possessed of their country. They have 
made themselves at home in all lands but 
have been welcome in few. They have con- 
tributed to civilization some of ite most vi- 
tel elemente. Through all of the vicissi- 
tudes of their stirring experience their ab- 
sorbing conviction that they are a distinct 
and chosen race has enabled them to resist 
the furnace fires that have finally subdued 
to the national type all other peoples that 
have found a home in alien lands. 

The education of the earliest period was 
carried on in the home. If there were pub- 



lic schools for the young the historian 
overlooked them in writing his annals. 
The ideal man was he who endeavored to 
attein the virtue and piety which he con- 
ceived to be enjoined upon him by God, 
who had selected his ancestors from the 
nations of the earth as His chosen people. 
One has but to read the ancient scriptures 
of the Hebrews to discover the austerity 
and severity of the discipline to which the 
young were subjected. 

The boys were teught reading and writ- 
ing. The girls were mjade proficient in 
the arte of the household and acquired 
such embellishmente as dancing and sing- 
ing. The culture of the intellect gave 
way to the development of the moral and 
religious nature and to the evolution of 
a patriotism that still turns the eyes of 
vast numbers of the race with fond affec- 
tion to the land rendered sacred by the 
presence of the early patriarchs. The na- 
tional feast days recalled the peculiar fav- 
ors which thev conceived themselves to 
have received from the hands of Jehovah 
and the fathers constentiy retold their 
wonderful history until -it was written in 
imperishable characters upon the teblete of 
the mtemories of the young. 

After the advent, of Christianity the 
character of their education materially 
changed. The intellectual disciplines were 
add6d to the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the home. In the first century 
of the Christian era schools were esteb- 
lished in every town. Teachers were hon- 
ored even before parente. The usual age 
of entering school was about tiie same as 
at the present time in this country. It 
was expected that the child would make 
rapid progress and the teachers were en- 
joined to hasten the development of a su- 
perior intelligence among the children. 
Compayre quotes that strikingpassagefrom 
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the Talmud : ^^If a child below the age of 
six is brought to your school you need not 
receive him. After the age of six receive 
the child and load him like an ox/^ 

Quoting further from Compayre: 
'There Was taught in the Jewish schools 
along with reading and writing, a little of 
natural history, and a great deal of geom- 
etry and astronomy. Naturally, the Bible 
was the first book put in the hands of chil- 
dren. The master interspersed moral les- 
sons with the teaching of reading. He 
made a special effort to secure a correct 
pronunciation, and m(ultiplied his explan- 
ations in order to make sure of being un- 
derstood, repeating his comments even to 
the four-hundredth time if necessary." 
The early severity disappeared in later 
times and although corporal punishment 
was permitted witih children above the age 
of eleven, the remark of tiie Talmud that 
"Children should be punidied with one 
hand and caressed with two'' shows the 
coming of that gentler and fonder spirit 
which was a probable reflection of the 
newly awakened interest in childhood. 

And it is to this new movemient that we 
are to turn and with which we shall hence- 
forth be engaged. We have creased the line 
that separates the new world from the old. 
New impulses have been awakeneed. New 
views of life are in the forefront of tiie 
consciousness of men. There is to be a 
new school and a new education. "No bat- 
tle, no change of dynasty, no natural phe- 
nomenon, no discovery possesses a signifi- 
cance which can be compared with that of 
the short life upon earth of the Galilean. 
His birth is, in a sense, the beginning of 
history. The nations that are not Chris- 
tian, such as the Chinese, the Turks and 
others have no history; their story is but 
a chronicle on the one hand of ruling 
houses, butcheries and the like, and on the 
other represents the dull, humble, almost 
bestially happy life of millions that sink 
in the night of time without leaving a 
trace.'* Thus writes Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, the author of that epochal 
book. The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century. Many centuries will drag tiieir 
slow length along before men will under- 
stand the profound truths implicit in the 
simple declarations of the Nazarene — the 
last word, indeed, respecting the nature 
and destiny of man — ^and the prevailing 
systems of education in the wearying ages 



of race discipline will seem well nigh in- 
explicable to the modem student, as he 
views the process from his high hills of 
vision; yet man is at last to demonstrate 
his divine ancestry. He has never foi^ot- 
ten nor will he ever forget the vision, 
however dim, that, in some remote past, 
countless aeons away, stole into the night 
of his slowly awakening spirit and inspired 
him to separate himself forever from his 
dull comrades of the wild. The marvel- 
ous pageant of history is to unfold itself 
as favored peoples emerge from savagery 
and barbarism and primitive culture and 
develop what we justly call great civiliza- 
tions. Soldier and statesman and scholar 
and philosopher and poet and priest are to 
do their work in their own way, whether 
rude or gentle, but the consumjnate 
prophet of the race is to come at last in the 
fulness of time and reveal the immanent 
essence of humanity, the essential mean- 
ing of spiritual being. 

We have a way of saying that the Jews,. 
the Greeks and tiie Bomans were the great 
peoples of antiquity. The Jew was, in a 
way, the discoverer and developer of the 
human conscience; the Greek did a similar 
service for the intellect and sensibilities; 
the Boman gathered the social wisdom of 
the world and harnessed to it the enginery 
of the will. Henceforth man is to live in 
the future instead of the past; he had 
caught a glimpse of himself, and the prin- 
ciple of individuality is to be the domin- 
ating energy of civilization. This is why 
he is to take himself in hand in the pro- 
cess that we call education. Add to all of 
this the Christian idea and we shall un- 
derstand why the world was to be astir. 
The age of the child had come. He is the 
future living in the present. He is the 
bewilderingly tremendous possibility of the 
race. To realize the vision of the seer^ 
the hope of the enthusiast, the dream of 
the men of faith was the task of the 
teacher in whatever guise he might ap- 
pear. With the apotiieosis of the child 
must come the transfiguration of woman^ 
the mother of the race. Her future was 
at last secure. The' radiance of the Christ- 
mother illumined in some degree the face 
of every mother, however humble. The 
old, old Eastern story that angels sang- 
above the plains and to rude ^epherds^ 
because a baby was bom in the nighty 
although he lay in a manger because there 
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iras no place for one of such low estate in 
the inn^ had suggested that if men's ears 
were quickened, tiiey too, like the Bethle- 
hem shepherds, might hear angels sing- 
ing in the night because a babe was born, 
even though his home might be the hum- 
blest cabin and his parents as untutored 
as the simple peasants of the midnight 
plains. It is not claimed that with the 
advent of Christianity all of these ideas 
became explicitly dear in the minds of 
men ; it is claimed that they were involved 
in the essence of Christianity and that 
they would clear themselves in the pro- 
cess of the years. 

Those of us who hold such notions as 
here expressed must, of course, plead 
guilty when charged with being idealists. 
In defence we plead that it is this very 
element of idealism that one must be look- 
ing for in studying the history of educa- 
tion. Education may be not inaptly de- 
fined as the process of converting an ani- 
mal into a spiritual being. High ideals 
are the characteristic mark of a superior 
people, and idealism is the "ism" of high 
ideals. In the new mjovement that we are 
to study we shall be looking for that which 
is high and when we find it we hope to 
recognize it. 

When what we call Christianity awoke 
to the consciousness of being established as 
a philosophy of life and in sharp con- 
trast with existing and determining be- 
liefs, it found itself in the midst of the 
Boman empire. The fate of its founder 
was determined by a Eoman oflBcial. The 
Jew, then as now, constituted a spiritual 
empire within a temporal or secular em- 
pire, and Christianity was a Jewish pro- 
duct. Davidson, who more than any 
other writer on the history of education 
except Rosenkranz is imbued with the He- 
gelian philosophy, has this suggestion 
which is at least interesting : 'The religion 
of the Jews revolved around three con- 
cepts: (1) a One, omnipotent, creative 
God; (2) a Messiah; (3) Holiness, con- 
cepts which in Christianity hardened into 
tiie three persons of the Holy Trinity. In 
this religion the early Christians, consist- 
ing, as they did, of Jews or proselytes, 
formed a sect, differing from the otiiers 
mainly in tiie one fact that they" believed 
the Messiah to have appeared in the per- 
son of Jesus of N'azareth and to be about 
to appear again/' This expectation of the 



reappearance of the Messiah had a pro- 
found influence upon their system of edu- 
cation because, of the color that it gave to 
their lives. We have but to imagine a 
people with such a faith living next door 
to tiie paganism of their time. The civic 
virtues -of the Soman were in a state of 
pathetic decay. Private morals had large- 
ly disappeared. Graves vividly sums it up 
in a few sentences: "The employment of 
mercenaries prevented the rise of valor 
and the willingness to sacrifice one's self 
for the country. The superabundance of 
slaves shut the citizens out from industrial 
pursuits, and enabled thcbi to be supplied 
in their idleness with food and amuse- 
ment. * * * Divorce became frlequent 
and common to all strata of society; chil- 
dren were destroyed by exposure and in- 
fanticide; public ceremonials of the most 
immoral sort, together with the most dis- 
gusting wantonness in private, were prac- 
ticed under the guise of religion ; while at 
regular intervals occurred the bloodiest of 
gladiatorial shows." 

Subsequent events have demonstrated 
the inability of the religion of the Rom- 
ans to arrest the moral decadence of the 
empire. Equally ineffective was the phil- 
osophic intellectuality of the Greek. Juda- 
ism, had been so modified by the touch of 
Greek thought as to attract many, prose- 
lytes, yet it was not equal to the ethical 
demand of the tune. The moral heroism 
of the Stoics had accomplished no little 
and the author last quoted declares that 
there was a rising tide in morals which 
helped to sweep Christianity to the fore. 
Be that as it may, Christianity made a 
new and powerful appeal and to the neg- 
lected masses of men. In grounding itself 
in the moral nature it would win at least 
the sympathetic interest of the purest ele- 
ment in the empire, the interest that cared 
most about the real welfare of states and 
of men. Its indifference to intellectual 
and esthetic values could not but antagon- 
ize the versatile and culture-loving Greek, 
whose gravest lack was a conscience and 
who would doubtless have transformed a 
modern aphorism into "Culture covers a 
multitude of sins." That Greek thought 
was to have a marked influence upon the 
formulation of Christian doctrine goes 
without saying. It cared far more for a 
logical statement than for a decent life. 
We shall see how persistently this Hellen- 
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istic tailoring will cling to the skirts of the 
church through the Middle Ages ; indeed/ 
how it will enrobe the simple and trans- 
parent utterances of a peasant preadier 
in the gorgeous garments of an elaborate 
philosophy. But this must suffice for an 



introduction. The most dramatic and 
transforming movement in all the annals 
of time is on and we are to study soma of 
the agencies through which it accom- 
plished its stupendous results. 



HIGH SCHOOL CLASS MANAGEMENT, XII. 

H, A, Hollister. 
Mathbicatios (Continued). 



Effective class management in teaching 
mathematics, as in the case of all high 
school teaching, requires that care be ex- 
ercised in the selection and use made of 
various accessories. These may be enum- 
erated in a full'general list, although their 
effective selection and use must be de- 
termined by the individual teacher. Those 
having to do with the administrative func- 
tion of providing such accessories are 
often disturbed by the fact that a change 
in the teacher of a given department so 
frequeixtly calls for additional equipment 
in some form. On the contrary, the ab*- 
sence of < such a demand might well be 
cause for a little iuyestigation. 

Among the most important accessories 
for mathematics are these: (1) In the 
hands of pupils, note books, together with 
at least a few standard instruments for 
constructive drawling, especially in the 
teaching of geometry; a standard text- 
book for daily use. (2) Beadily avail- 
able for use of the teacher or the class 
should be (a) suitable reference books 
giving additional problems and exercises, 
treating simply and briefly the history of 
mathematics, and indicating clearly the 
most important relations of mathematics 
to business and all the varied constructive 
industries of life; (b) concrete illustra- 
tions of geometrical forms by means of 
solids or charts; (c) such pieces of physi- 
cal apparatus as involve in their use the 
application of mathematical principles or 
data. (3) Perhaps more important than 
either of the above is that fund of in- 
formation in regard to quantity and space 
relations as they appear in human inter- 
ests which the really successful teacher of 
mathematics needs to have available. All 
this will be indispensable as illustrative 
material to be used in helping those pu- 
pils who lack in visualizing power over 
the difficult points which are sure to come 
up in their pursuit of the subject. 



Let each teacher, then, build about her 
or store in memory such materials as she 
can use effectively. The only point for in- 
sistence here is with regard to those who 
are content to take the line of least re- 
sistance and to go on treating the mathe- 
matical courses in the most formally ab- 
stract way regardless of individual needs 
of pupils. Such as these should know that 
they are failing to do all that they are 
commissioned to do. On the other hand 
let it never by imagined by those in au- 
thority that a teacher who can* not suc- 
cessfully use the equipment bequeathed by 
another is necessarily a failure on that ac- 
count. She, too, should' be permitted to 
select and arrange such accessories as 
readily fit into her methods of approach 
and treatment of the various problems 
which the teaching of mathematics pre- 
sents. 

It is just this personal element in equip- 
ment which is difficult to adjust. Herein 
is one important source of waste and loss 
which comes to high schools by reason of 
too frequent changes in the teachers of 
various departments. The more particu- 
larly special the accessories required the 
more keenly is this loss likely to be felt. 

In no subject is the matter of presenta^ 
tion a stronger factor in the success of the 
teacher than in the case of ' mathematics. 
Yet by a strange perverseness of things, 
as it appears to the Visitor, there seems 
to be no point where the vital importance 
of this factor is so commonly overlooked. 
Probably this condition is due in some de- 
gree to the fact that algebra and geometry 
are so frequently "farmed out" among tiie 
teaching corps, or undertaken by the one 
in the group whose preparation for high 
school teaching is very ^^general'* and 
quite inadequate. These subjects are so 
limited and specific that any one who is 
able to "work through" the problems (with 
the aid of a key), although conscious of 
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his unpreparedness, feels reasonably safe 
from detection by the pupils. 

The effective presentation of algebra in- 
volves, fundamentally, the following 
points: (1) A clear conception of the 
aims and purposes of its teaching in high 
school and of its relationship to the ev* 
ery-day interests of life. (2) A fairly 
definite understanding of the capabilities 
of pupils of the grade to which the first 
course is assigned. This would involve, 
also, an understanding of the character 
and extent of previous accomplishment in 
mathematical training by the particular 
group of pupils composing the class in 
hand. 

The Visitor has observed a tendency on 
the part of many teachers of algebra 
to overestimate the amount of training to 
be taken for granted as a result of the 
long training in arithmetic characteristic 
of the elementary schools. In such cases 
it is too often the fashion to begin by de- 
nouncing before the pupils the shortcom- 
ings of the previous teaching. It were 
far better, from any point of view peda- 
gogically, to go earnestly and sympatheti- 
cally about the task of discovering the 
present mathematical state of mind of the 
pupils, so as to insure continuity and 
wholeness in 'the evolution which it is pro- 
posed to continue by means of these varia- 
tions in mathematical terms and processes 
represented in the high school curriculum. 

Then there is the possibility of a too 
high ideal of accomplishment on the part 
of the teacher. Your mathematical en- 
thusiast is susceptible to this weakness. 
To him the thing is so easy and simple. 
He lives constantly in an atmosphere of 
mathematics forgetting that he represents 
an exceptional, rather than the general, 
type of mind. Here is a case : A teacher 
of mathematics, one of these exceptional 
types, once said to his principal that he 
was going to be compelled to "fail" over 
half of a beginning class of about thirty 
pupils at the end of the mid-year then 
near at hand. The principal told him 
plainly that if such was the case he would 
be compelled to investigate carefully the 
kind of teaching that particular class had 
been getting. At first the teacher, who 
was very proud of his mathematical abil- 
ity, was inclined to be angry; but at the 
earnest request of the principal, who was 
his closest friend, he promised to think 



it over. The next day he came back with 
the assurance that, after more careful con* 
sideration, ]ie found that all but about 
four would be able to make passing grade 
after the help he could give them on re- 
view. 

A safe plan to follow in the presenta- 
tion of any new step in algebra is to re- 
view the corresponding process in arith- 
metic. That teacher's method of presen- 
tation was good who, while the Visitor 
was present, began the assignment of the 
following lesson by taking at. least half 
of the class period In finding out what the 
class knew about complex fractions in 
algebra. Not only were the class tested - 
on their arithmetical knowledge, but they 
were also shown the application of the 
same fundamental operations in the case 
* of algebraic quantities. How else could 
the teacher be assured that her class would 
make an intelligent preparation of the les- 
son to be assigned ? 

It is just at this point of assignment of 
lessons that the risk is too frequently 
taken with regard to what pupils are sup- 
posed to know as a result of previous - 
' teaching. The method too commonly fol- 
lowed is to take time merely to state what 
pages in the book or what' special topics 
are to be studied, and especially what 
problems are to be "worked." (Under 
such circumstances "worked" is a more 
suitable term than "solved.") 

There are at least two important ele- 
ments to be considered in the presenta-^ 
tion of each new step in algebra. Fitst of 
all the principles involved are to In^plainly 
set forth. In few cases is it safe to as- 
sume that the brief presentation of these 
given in any ordinary text-book will be 
sufficient to make the principles and their 
application clear to more than a major- 
ity of the class. It becomes the teacher's 
first duty, therefore, to see that these 
principles, together with the terms used 
in expressing them, are clearly compre- 
hended by the members of her class. 

That teacher is courting failure from 
the beginning who assumes that the pupils 
have acquired such knowledge by perusal 
of the brief statement of principles and 
definitions of terms given by the author of 
the text in use. Nor is the situation ma- 
terially changed by reason of a few brief 
questions and perfunctory or vague ans- 
wers covering the topic under considera- 
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tion. Yet all tdo frequently one sees just 
such a procedure; 'loUowed by assignment 
of problems at the board, and a consequent 
^ marking down of pupils who have failed 
to comprehend. 

How different the treatment recently 
witnessed as given by the principal of one 
of our larger hig];i schools, a man who is 
a master teacher in the field of mathe- 
matics. The subject was quadratic equa- 
tions, — an introductory lesson. The 
teacher is at the board, questioning, illus- 
trating, criticising, as he puts incisive 
questions to his pupils. The class is large ; 
but through the entire period of forty-five 
minutes there is no wavering nor flagging 
in attention and interest. Clearly, step by 
step, are brought out the meanings of 
"quadratic,^' "pure quadratic,'^ "affected 
quadratic.^' No point of variation, and 
hence possible cause of stumbling, is over- 
looked. Each accessory opelration previ- 
ously gone over is made sure of. It is 
an admirable prementation, an hour well 
spent. It should not be difficult to locate 
any who are really not miathematically 
competent in such a class ; nor is it likely 
that the list would be long even for a 
whole decade of such teaching. 

The second important point in presen- 



tation is in the application of principles 
through the solving of problems. Here 
all that has just preceded has weight. 
Here, likewise, the real aim is frequently 
lost sight of; and what should be a de- 
lightful experience in successful achieve- 
ment often degenerates into an aimless 
and. wasteful juggling with figures and 
symbols in an effort to work out a known 
result. How delightfully refreshing to the 
Visitor was the following incident: The 
teacher is dealing with problems under 
simple equations. The problems are writ- 
ten out. The pupil must be able to read 
them before he can hope to solve them. 
The. recitation begins. One after the other 
the problems are read aloud by pupils who 
then proceed to rationalize them, i. e., to 
state in clear English just what processes 
are to be performed in order to meet the 
conditions stated in each problem. This 
done the pupils are each assigned a prob- 
lem to state in algebraic form, and to 
solve. All who can work at the board. 
When the solutions are complete the ra- 
tionalizing process is again gone through, 
with the definite results obtained, step by 
step. Here was at least one striking case 
where the second great point in presenta- 
tion was satisfactorily exemplified. 



ACT III OF MRS. MURRAY'S DINNER PARTY. 
Alice Johnstone Walker, New Haven, Conn. 



Editorial Note: — The following: is the last 
act of a school play in which Miss Walker 
brings out the wit £s well as the dignity of 
the Colonial family and the social gallantry 
of the British officers. The play is based on 
an historical incident in General Howe's cap- 
ture of New York. Washington's main army 
had retreated from Long Island to Harlem 
Heights after Putnam's disaster on Brook- 
lyn Heights. Putnam with two brigades was 
left in the lower city^f'New York and three 
brigades^ were watching the enemy on the East 
jRiver si^e and were scattered from isth St. 
to 34tli St (Kip's Bay). On September 15, 
General Howe forced a landing at Kip's Bay; 
the Aifiericans, panic stricken by the fierce 
bombardment, retreated before the first com- 
pany of British without firing a shot. Had 
Howe pushed his troops across from the East 
River to the Hudson he might have captured 
Putnam's force before it could retreat to Har- 
1am Heights. Professor Henry P. Johnston, in 
his "Campaign of 1776 Around New York and 
Brooklyn" says of Putnam's escape — ^** Although 
skillfully conducted, this escape is to be refer- 
red, in reality, td Howe's supineness and to 
the hospitality of Mrs. Robert Murray, at 



whose house the British generals stopped for 
rest and refreshment after driving the Ameri- 
can troops back from Kip's Bay." Dr. Thack- 
er says in his military journal, "Mrs. Murray 
treated them with cake and wine, and they 
were induced to tarry two hours or more, Gov- 
ernor Tyron frequently joking her about her 
American friends." 

In adapting the incident to a children's 
play, Miss Walker has introduced three daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Murray, Delight, Phoebe and 
Faith; three small Morris children, Philip, 
Spencer, and Patty; three English officers. 
General Howe, Governor Tryon, and Captain 
Campbell; Lieutenant Treat of the American 
Army (in disguise as Aunt Polly) ; the colored 
nurse "Mammy" ; a Hessian orderly ; and Aufit 
Polly, the old apple-woman. 

The need of delaying the British generals 
so that Putnam may escape is developed in 
Act. II. Mary Murray will speak to William 
Howe and to what purpose in shown in Act 
III. 

ACT III. 

Scene — Mrs. Murray center seated. Mr. 
Murray standing by her left. Howe sitting 
right front. Tryon right center standing. 
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Campbell left standing by Phoebe and Faith. 
Delight sitting extreme right, all laughing and 
talking before curtain rises. 

Howe: You were caught there Tryon, ha! 
ha ! she had you there I 

Campbell: You were routed horse and foot 
(laughs). 

Tryon (laughii^g) : It is all very well for 
you gentlemen to laugh at me, but why don't 
you come to my rescue? 

Howe: We are far too wise, my dear Gen- 
eral, it is too diverting to watch your strug- 
gles. 

Tryon: They say we British never know 
when we are conquered so I return to the 
fray. 

I maintain you've seen the last of your run- 
away army. Madam. Mr. Washington I am 
sorry for; he is a gallant fellow, but what 
could he expect from a handful of undisci- 

£ lined yeomanry? Why they ran like sheep, 
[adam! Faith 'twas laughable; before only 
sixty or seventy of our troops. The wildest 

Same seized them, and they ran like sheep, 
fadam; at the pace they were going they 
should be near Canada now (laughs). Would 
you match such cowards against* our brave 
regulars? 

Mrs, M.: No Friend Tryon, I would not. 
Our men are no match for the British in run- 
ning away! 

Tryon (indignantly) : In running away ! 

Why my dear Madam 

Mrs. M. : Yes, when it comes to running 
away I doubt whether even Americans could 
flee from Concord to Boston as quickly as 
thy regulars did last year! 

. (Howe, Campbell and the Misses Murray 
laugh). 

Tryon: But those rascally Yankees, — I beg 
your pardon, Madam, those rebels — would not 
meet our men in a fair fight, but conceded 
themselves like the bloody savages behind 
hedges and stone walls. The mode of attack 
unusual, the foe invisible, naturally our troops 
were seized with, with 



Mrs. M. (slyly) : A panic? 
Tryon: Um 



er 



a panic, but 



well yes, a 



Mrs, M.: Yes, a panic, Friend Tryon, and 
they ran, thy .brave regulars, they ran like 
sheep! 

(Tryon makes hopeless gesture and bends 
to Mrs. Murray's fingers.) 

Howe (rises and slaps Tryon on shoulder) : 
We must make our retreat. General, to with- 
draw you from the fire of the enemy. Panic 
cannot be guarded against. The most reliable 
soldiers succumb to it. In fact, my dear Ma- 
dam, I must admit that you see one of its vic- 
tims before you (bows). You American lad- 
ies wage such deadly warfare with your keen 
tongues and bright eyes, that if I do not beat 
a retreat instantly we shall all be taken cap- 
tive (bows). . 

Campbell (jumps up) : Shall I get the troops 
under way, (general? 

Mrs, M.: I protest. Friend William, thou 
shalt not go yet. Some of Robert's Madeira 
thou hast had indeed, but did I not promise 



thee a peach punch as only Aunt Chloe can 
brew? I protest against such haste. Faith, 
speak to one of the servants about the punch. 

(Exit Faith). 

Howe: If, as I am told, Putnam has al- 
ready escaped me 

Campbell (rising) : Your excellency's par- 
don, but would it not be well, as a precau* 
tion to send ahead troops, to hold all the roads 
leading from the city? 

Tryon: Oh, Campbell, pray be seated and 
talk not of catching those fleet- footed Con* 
necticut rogues (laughs). I tell you that, Ma- 
dam Murray not withstanding, they are at 
Hudson's Bay by this time (laughs). 

Howe: Those Connecticut rogues cannot al- 
ways be depended on to run, Tryon, would 
that they had run from the rail fence on Bun- 
ker Hill ! Many a brave fellow of mine would 
be alive today, if those Connecticut farmers in 
shirt sleeves with laughable excuses for guns 
had not obstinately held that frail defense in 
the face of our most persistent attacks! 

Campbell : Was it so indeed ! untrained peas- 
ants! 

Howe: And when their poWder gave out, 
they fought our bayonets back with the' butts 
of their muskets! Incredible, reckless brav- 
ery 1 

Campbell: A pity to lose a brush with such 
foes! If we pushed on at once! perchance 
they have not yet escaped us! 

Howe: My information was most emphatic 
that Putnam had already retreated by the 
Blooming-er-er Bloomingham — (turns to Mr, 
Murray). 

Mr, M.: Bloomingdale road. 

Howe: Yes, the Bloomingdale road, and if 
that is the case,— perhaps — (turns to the girls). 

Delight: The sun is monstrous hot now, 
General Howe. 

Phoebe: And Chloe's peach punch is always 
monstrous cool. 

Howe: You see. Mistress Murray, (sinks 
down in chair) my panic is justified, we are 
your prisoners for a few minutes more. 

(Campbell slowlv reseats himself). 

Mrs. M, : *T would indeed be a cowardly ac- 
tion to flee before the peach punch, Friend 
William. 

Howe (to Phoebe) : And may I beg of Mis- 
tress Phoebe the favor of seeing the famous 
sampler of her grandmother's' of which she 
spoke ? 

Phoebe (rising) : With pleasure. It hangs 
in the hall, will you come? 

Mrs, M,: Tell all at>out the design, Phoebe. 

(Phoebe goes off right, followed by Howe.) 

Howe (as he disappears) : Now, Lady Mar- 
garet Sidney, first paints 

Campbell (aside to Tryon) : I would the 
General would let me press on ahead. I'm not 
so sure this Putnam can have made his escape. 

Tryon: Why the General's advices were re- 
liable. 

Patience! my hot young blade, Putnam has 
escaped today, but we'll bag all of them to- 
morrow. Here Miss Delight, talk to this 
would-be deserter. 

(Campbell, Tryon, Delight talk left.) 

(Enter Spencer.) 
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Spencer: Madam, Aunt Polly wishes to 
speak to you and I told her to come in. 

(Enter Lieut. Treat, disguised as Aunt 
Polly, shawl drawn way over face, and Patty .^ 

Mrs. M. . (rising going right front ^ith 
Lieut. Treat) : What brings thee here so soon 
again, Aunt Polly? 

Lieut. Treat (hobbles in silence to corner of 
stage). 

Mr. M. (to Try on) : Perchance thou hast 
seen Aunt Polly the Apple-woman, she is quite 
a privileged character m these parts. (Tryon 
nods.) 

Patty (to Delight) : That is Tom, not Aunt 
Polly. Don't tell Spencer, he doesn't know. 

Delight (whispers) : Are you sure? 

Patty (nods) : Yes. Don't tell Spencer. 
(Starts to dance off near Lieut. Treat.) 

Delight (pulls her back) : Then don't tell 
anybody I We'll have a great big secret ! Here, 
stay with me! 

(Delight, Campbell, Tyron and Patty talk, 
left.) 

Lieut. T, (in Aunt Polly's manner) : I for- 
got to show thee these apples. (Lifts his face 
and shows Mrs. Murray and audience who he 
is.) 

Mrs. M. (looks over her shoulder) : Why 
hast thou ventured in this house, reckless boy? 
(Louder.) I need no more apples. Aunt 
Polly! (Softer) What does thou want?. 

Lteut. T. : Keep the British here for half an 
hour more and Putnam's division will be 
saved. (Loud.) But madam, these are tart 
and savory. 

Campbell (to Patty) : You know George 
Washington then. 

Patty: I had a ride yesterday on his horse. 

Delight: He made this house his headquart- 
ers lately. 

Tryon : Ah I then doubtless you know all the 
General's plans. 

Delight : Yes, I do, and I'll tell them. 

(Lieut. Treat refuses to be led out by Mrs. 
Murray, stops and listens — grasps Mrs. M.'s 
wrist. Tryon and Campbell ^tand with backs 
to him.) 

Campbell: Well, upon my word, that's mon- 
strous civil of you I 

Delight: He's going to fight and — — 

Tryon (interrupts with scornful laugh) yes 
and run. 

Delight: Yes, fight and run and fight! he 
will give you the slip when you're surest of 
capturing him. He'll attack when you least 
expect it. He'll never despair, and he'll end 
by catching yon all. 

Lieut. T. (makes a motions of pleasure, 
stands erect.) 

Mrs. M. (draws him down, keeps him from 
betraying himself.) 

T^yon (laughs) : Well, Campbell, we get lit- 
tle comfort from this young rebel! perhaps 
Miss Phoebe will be kinder to us. 

Campbell: Yes, show us that famous sam- 
pler Miss Murray, that General Howe finds so 
fascinating. 

(Exit Tryon and Children, Campbell insists 
on going out after Delight and turns back in 
time to see Lieut. Treat straighten up and look 
after them. 



Mrs. M. : Out of here this instant, thou mad 
boy! Howe shall be kept, fear not! only go! 
Oh I am in such agony! Robert take him 
away ! 

Lteut. Treat: No, I shall make my escape, 
do not fear! I tried to send the children for 
you, but they insisted on my coming here. 
Patty, the little baggage! |;ecognized me and 
kept calling "Apples. 

Mrs. Af. : I will not listen to thee, (jo! 

Mr. M. (who is watching at door, right) : 
Begone while there is time ! 

Lieut. Treat: I'm off (adjusts skirt) but this 
rigging is hard to handle. I grabbed the top 
layer of Aunt Polly's attire and left her guard- 
ing my horse by the river. Our men should 
be at the turn now, but in ten minutes march 
if they knew it the British could seize that 
turn of the road and trap us all (takes up 
basket) . 

Mr. M. : I cannot have thee caught and hung 
from one of my trees, Thomas. This is des- 
perate business I Hurry! Away, boy. 

Lieut. T.: Putnam's men are a plucky lot. 
They are nearly dying from the heat and ex- 
ertion but they manage to gasp out a cheer 
for Putnam as he dashes back and forth en- 
couraging them. We can't lose such men! 
Hold on to Howe I 

(Exit Lieut. Treat.) 

(Enter Delight.) 

Delight: Has Tom gone? What did he 
come here for? 

Mrs. M. : Putnam sent him to reconnoitre 
and 

(Enter Lieut. Treat.) 

Lieut. Treat: Delight, I heard your voice 
and I came back to thank you for defending 
our General so gallantly and flouting those ar- 
rogant Britishers! (drops basket; stretches , 
hands to Delight). 

Mrs. M. : I told thee to begone ! 

Mr. M.: Back again! ^ 

Delight: Tom Treats you tiresome creature! 
come with me this instant. I'll show you a 
short cut to the river. (Lieut T. starts to 
leave.) Don't forget your basket!! 

(Exit Delight. 3 

Lieut. Treat i Farewell, dear Madam (takes 
basket, starts again to leave). 

(Enter Spencer, right.) 

Spencer (with letter) : Here, Aunt Polly, 
take my letter to the ferryman, please do. 

Mr. M. (holding him back) : Nay, Spencer, 
Nay! 

Mrs. Af.: Yes, take it quick. Aunt Polly. 

(Exit Lieut. T.) 

Robert, wilt thou tell Chloe to send the 
peach punch to the north parlor? 

(Exit Mrs. Murray and Spencer, right.) 

(Exit Mr. Murray, left.) 

(Enter Campbell, right walking backward, 
motioning and beckoning to right) 

(Enter Tryon.) 

Campbell: I thought you would never see 
my signals ! I wish we were away ! the whole 
family are in a plot to keep us ! 

Tryon: Oh, my dear boy, you don't know 
these good Murrays yet. 

Campbell: 1 know they are monstrous civil 
to their enemies. And for some good reason. 
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Look how that. bewitching lady winds General 
Howe about her finger! Three times he has 
risen to go and as many times she has skill* 
fully and apparently artlessly prevailed on him 
to remain! 

Ttyon: Howe is a courtly gentleman. All 
women admire him. 

Campbell : Something's in the air ; I feel it — 
(walks up and down) What was that Apple- 
woman ? 

Tryon (liaughs hard) : You are determined 
to be suspicious! Why, poor Aunt Polly! 
When I was governor I saw her nearly every 
day; always bent over double and rather -^ 
(taps forehead). 

Campbell (silent, then suddenly grasps Try- 
on's arm) : "Always over double" you say ! I 
saw that woman stand up straight as a pike ! 
I believe a spv has taken her disguise in order 
to enter our lines! 

Tryon: Oh Oampbell! you are droll! 
(laughs) I'm going back to the peach punch ! 

Campbell: That's another thing, that peach 
punch! it's delayed u^ three-quarters of an 

hour! Confound it! I'm going to have 

my orderly catch that Apple-woman and bring 
her in for examination. 

Tryon (laughs harder) : Yes, yes, and after 
that arrest the town pump! (exit). 

Campbell (looks after him, hesitates, then 
strides to door, calls): Orderly! Orderly! 

(Enter Hessian Orderly, salutes.) 

Campbell: Did you see an old woman with 
a basket of apples, just now? 

Hessian (salutes) : Zum befehl, Herr Haupt- 
mann ! 

(Enter Delight, overhears.) 

Campbell: Take three men and search the 
premises for her and bring her to me. 

Hessian: Zum befehl (salutes, goes out). 

Campbell (stumbles over Aunt Pollys stick) : 
What's this? (sees Delight). Oh, the staff of 
your feeble old Aunt Polly (lifts up stick). 

Delight (carelessly) : It does look like it. 
Perhaps she will return for it. 

Campbell (with meaning) : Perhaps she 
will! 

(Enter three children and Mammy, left.) 

Philip (to Spencer) : Is that General Howe? 

Spencer: No I'll show you General Howe, 
he's coming with Mrs. Murray. 

(Enter, right, Howe, Tryon, Mrs. M., Faith 
and Phoebe). 

Home (with glass in hand) : This punch 
surpasses my fondest hopes, fair madam. 

(Children lined up front, left, Mammy be- 
hind them.) 

Philip (in a hoarse whisper) : The one with 
the glass? 

Howe (turns see children) : Well, Mrs. 
Murray, I see that I am on parade. (To Pat- 
ty), Come, my pretty chuck, have you never 
seen a General before that you all stare at 
one so! 

Patty: Oh, we've seen our General Wash- 
ington. 

Philip, Spencer: We want to see him again. 

Howe: You will soon see him, never fear, 
as I'm going to capture him. 
Patty: When? 

Howe: Tomorrow. I'll bring him back. my 
prisoner. 



Philip: But his me.n won't let you. They'll 
fight! Tom will fight! 

Howe: I'll catch all his men, too, and make 
them shout for King George. . 

Philip, Spencer : Tomorrow ? 

Howe: Yes, all you little Americans will 
have to turn English again, for I'm sure to 
catch Washington tomorrow and end the war 
by tomorrow night. 

Patty: But Mammy says, tomorrow neber 
comes i 

All the Children: Tomorrow never comes, 
tomorrow never comes! 

Howe (good humor edly) : What do you 
mean, you little rascals? 

Children: All the time you have is just to- 
day, Mammy says so. So you'll never catch 
Washington tomorrow! 

Campbell: That's a true word. (Aside to 
Tryon.) ^ 

Mammy (aside to Delight) : Oh, dem chil- 
uns, dem chiluns! 

Howe: If that's the case, you little rebels, 
I'll begin capturing today (chases the children 
who laugh and dodge). 

(Enter Hessian Orderly, who salutes) 

Campbell : Have you found her ? 

Hessian: Ja, wohl, Herr Hauptmann. 

Tryon (to Howe) : Our enterprising soldier 
here has found a spy (laughs). These new 
brooms! (laughs). 

Howe : A spy ! since he's been here ? 

Tryon (laughing) : And a woman at that? 
Are you not alarmed. Miss Phoebe ? 

Campbell: Oh, sir, I beg of you 

Tryon: She must be fetched here, 'tis a 
monstrous solemn occasion! Bring her in, 
Orderly (laughs). 

(Enter Mr. Murray). 

(Exit Orderly.) 

Mrs,^ M. : A spy ! under my roof ? surely 
Friend Campbell is testing! Who is it? 

Tryon (laughing; : That is the joke. I'll 
wager you have been as blind as I to the dan- 
gerous menace to society that has been walking 
our streets so long. 

Howe: What do you mean, Campbell? 
Would you accuse our hostess of introducing 
a spy? 

Campbell: Why sir, I 

Tryon (interrupting): Good lack! I can 
scarce speak for laughing. Campbell with his 
brilliant penetration has discovered that a spy 
has entered our lines, marched into this very 
room, counted the number of glasses of flip 
Howe has dispatched and who knows what 
else, under the disguise of, Oh ! how you will 
all laugh ! under the disguise of Aunt Polly ! 

(Enter Aunt Polly and Orderly, who fol- 
lows her closely, she shakes his hand off and 
hobbles, very much bent, to front center.) 

Mrs, M., Children, The Girls: Aunt Polly! 

Mrs. M. (hurries to Aunt Polly) : S\>Tely 
thou dost not mean our dear Aunt Polly t 

Delight: It is a mistake! 

Tryon: I thought you would have laughed 
soundly at Campbell's idea. Madam. 

Mrs. M. (clinging to a chair trying to 
laugh): Vastly diverted! yes! yes! 

Campbell: By your leave. General, I will 
proceed to the examination. 
Mrs, M.: I beg, Friend William, that thou 
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will permit me to examine our old friend in 
private. Friend CampbelFs well meant zeal 
would alarm her unnecessarily. 

Tryon: Nay, nay, Madam, I protest! would 
you cheat us all of the dreadful pleasure of 
seeing a Yankee spy, bristling with pistols 
emerge from that sphinx-like exterior? Wit- 
ness my daring valor, while I remove — (steps 
toward Aunt Polly) 

Delight : Oh I prav you, stop this joke. We 
are all weak with laughter, and let me lead 
Aunt Polly to the kitchen (starts to lead her). 

HoTve: Captain Campbell, if the ladies 

Cambpell (sternly) : General Howe, I saw 
this bent old woman suddenly "stand erect as 
a young man when she thought I had left the 
room. She pretends to be lame yet she com- 
pletely forgot her stick. She does not (by 
your leave) quit my sight until I am satisfied 
(to Aunt Pplly. Take off your shawl, wo- 
man. 

Aunt Polly (slowly turns around towards 
Campbell, sees her staff in his hand, makes 
successful grab for it, wipes it on her apron, 
takes former attitude). 

(Howe, Tryon, children laugh). 

Mr. Mr. Thou seest Aunt Polly is old and 
eccentric, but we know her well and if anyone 
tried to penetrate this house in her disguise 
we would be the first to know. 

Campbell (dryly) : Doubtless, but not the 
first to tell ! 

(Orderly and Campbell pull off Aunt Polly's 
first shawl, she resists-^they pull off second 
shawl, third shawl. Aunt Polly's face is hid. 
Breathless interest by Americans. Howe and 
Tryon amused.) 

Tryon: This is no moment for hesitation, 
proceed to the charge 1 (laughs). 

Campbell (jerks off last shawl. Aunt Pol- 
ly's neat gray head is revealed, she is bent over 
and looks around with angry eyes). 

Campbell (starts back)': An old woman! 

Mrs. M. (falls into chair laughing) : How 
diverting ! 

Delight (hugging Patty who has climbed on 
a chair to look) : Aunt Polly ! 

Th& Children : Aunt Polly ! 

Tryon (claps Campbell on shoulder) : So 
this is your dare devil spy! 

Howe: Well, my boy! better luck next time 
(laughs). 

Campbell (puzzled) : This is evidently your 
Aunt Polly, you may laugh, sirs, but the first 
one was the spy. She stood straight. Look 
at those shoulders! 

Faith: What is a spy, Delight? Some one 
bad? 

Hessian (shakes Aunt Polly's sleeve, she 
struggles, he pulls out letter) : Was ist das, 
Herr Hauptmann? (hands it to Campbell). 

Campbell (triumphantly) : a concealed let- 
ter! (opens, reads to himself) hm not 

in cipher (to Mrs. M.) your name is in it, 
Madam, and yours (to Howe). 

(Howe and Mrs. M. draw near.) 

Campbell (reads) General Washin^on gal- 
loped past uni He's going to beat Gen- 
eral Howe as he did in Boston. 



Spencer: Why that's my letter to Mother! 



youVe torn my letter. I gave it to Aunt Polly 
the last time she >Was here (almost crying) 
please give it to me f 

Howe : And you gave it to Aunt Polly when 
she was here before? 

Spencer : Yes, to give to the ferryman (takes 
letter from Campbell and smoothes it out) and 
now it's spoilt, Phoebe I (goes almost crying 
to Phoebe to be comforted). 

Howe: Then your theory of a spy has a 
fatal blow since Uiis letter is found on onr old 
friend. I, for one, am glad we have no dis- 
mal scenes with spies. 

Philip : Isn't it nice to be a spy ? 

Tryon : It's not nice to be caught 

Howe: Now, my dear Mistress Murray, 
pray accept my thanks for your amiable civil- 
itv to a hungry and thirsty foe, and permit mc 
also to wish the lovely mother of lovely 
daughters health and prosperity and — ^a change 
of heart. (Bows.) 

Mrs. M. : Thy visit has been most welcome, 
Friend William, if thou wouldst only tarry 
longer perhaps — perhaps our rebels hearts 
would change. 
' (Howe smiles and shakes his head.) 

No? then we will accompany thee to the 
porch.. (Goes out, left, followed by Howe.) 

Tryon: Farewell, my dear young ladies f 
We leave with heavy hearts such an array of 
beauty. (Bows, goes out, followed by Mr. 
Murray.) 

Children : Farewell, Captain Campbell. Aunt 
Polly is not SL spy. 

Campbell (dejectedly) I suppose I shall 
never hear the last of this. (Starts slowly off, 
left.) , 

Delight (looks at him, starts to' speak, hesi- 
tates) : Oh, Captain CampbeK (Camp- 
bell turns) he laughs best, who laughs last ! 
If they are too teasing refer them to Patty! 

Campbell: To Patty (eagerly) Ah. Mis- 
tress Murray a truce! a truce! you tell mc 
now! (stretches both hands towards her). 

Delight (draws back) : No truces, with 

foes! but if you ever meet a certain 

Lieutenant of the Connecticut Militia, ask him 
how tall he is— when he stands up straight 

Campbell: Then I was right! (jubilantly) 
I felt it. Connecticut Militia, you say; he had 
no panic! A thousand thanks for the balm 
to my wounded vanitv! I kiss your hand 
(suits action to word). Now, I'll laugh at 
Tryon. Farewell, I hope all your Lieutenants 
are not as brave as this Conneticut Yankee. 
(Bows, runs out.) 

(Exit everyone but Delight and Aunt 
Polly.) 

Delight (looks after Campbell then turns to 
Aunt Polly): Oh, poor Aunt Polly. Those 
horrid Hessians! Did they hurt you? Did 
Putnam's men get by the turn? Where is 
Tom?^ 

Aunt Polly (taking a note from the hem of 
her apron) : Them Britishers ain't as smart as 
they claim. Here's a bit of paper from Mr. 
Tom. 

(Enter Phoebe, Faith, and Children and 
Mammy.) 

Delight: Oh, girls; here is a note from 
Tom! (they crown around her) Wait! "If you 
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keep Howe until Aunt ^oUy brings you this, 
Putnam's division will be saved ! saved bv the 
quick wit of Mrs. Murray! God bless herl" 
Oh 1 beautiful! (all clap hands softly). 

Phoebe: There, they are all riding off now 
(looking out of window). 

Faith: And Mother kept them, in spite of 
everything! Darling Mother! 

Phoebe: And how she sparred with Gen- 
eral Tryon I "Madam, I beg you to remember, 
we won Bunker Hill! 

Faith (in Mrs. Murray's manner) : "Friend 
Tryon, I beg thee to remember who has the 
Hill now!" children, here comes Mother, let's 
dance around her. 

(Enter Mrs. Murray and Mr. Murray.) 
Delight, Phoebe, etc./ dancing around them. 
All: Mrs. Murray has saved General Put- 
nam's division, etc.— 

(They dance around her.) 



' Mrs. M. : Stop 1 children ! stop t ye make me 
giddy ! What does this mean ! How dost thou 
joiow Delight, that Putnam is safe? 

Delight: Aunt Polly brought us this (hands 
paper to Mr. Murray) in her apron hem. 

Mr. M. (reads): If you keep Howe until 
Aunt Polly brings you thisi Putnam's division 
will be saved — saved by the quick wit of Mrs. 
Murray! God bless her! 

Mrs. M. : What ! are they by the Blooming- 
dale turn at last! Is Tom safe? 

Deiight: Yes, Tom is safe and Putnam's 
three thousand men. Saved by Mrs. Mur- 
ray's Dinner Party! 

(All make low courtesies to Mrs. Murray, 
center.) 

Mrs. M. (turns with quivering face to Mr. 
Murray) : Oh Robert ! (Mdes face on his 
sleeve. Mr. Murray puts arm around her). 

CURTAIN. . 
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Margaret Hill McCarter, "A Masters 

Degree.'* Published by A. (3. McClurg 

& Co., Chicago. 

Both in academic circles and in general, 
a "master's degree** measures the progress 
a student has made in the curriculum of 
his chosen college. Mrs. McCarter^s force- 
ful book not only retains nnto the master's 
degree all of its academic significance, but 
she has broadened and deepened its con- 
tent by showing through her charming 
story that the master's degree may justly 
be conferred on those only who have ac- 
complished that self-mastery which elim- 
inates all selfishness and narrowness and 
unjustifiable prejudice. 

The development of the theme starts 
vigorously with the accidental meeting in 
the rotunda of their chosen college under 
the significant inscription "Ad astra per 
aspera," so skillfully wrought in the 
stained glass dome, of the four characters 
who are destined to be so wonderfully 
moulded and changed in their life plans 
and ambitions and in their personal rela- 
tions under the operation of the four 
years of college influence ahead of them 
and under the effect of their social con- 
tact with each other. Eleanor Wream and 
Professor Burgess of New England blue- 
blood extraction, are entering upon an ex- 
perience from which they emerge four 
years later not to be united for life as 
they thought ;i)ut each is destined to imite 
for life with a companion who is now 



viewed as belonging to a lower social or- 
der. Nor is the change in their point of 
view and in their life plans more wonder- 
ful and interesting than in the ambitions 
of Vic Burleigh and Dennie Saxon, who 
appear at Sunrise College under very dif- 
ferent conditions from those in whose lives 
they are so strangely to become such vital 
factors. 

The result of the four years of study 
and social contact at Sunrise College un- 
der the presiding genius of Dr. Lloyd 
Fenneben is tersely gathered up in his en- 
thusiastic greeting as he noticed on com- 
mencement morning from his position on 
the rotunda stairs tiie four who had acci- 
dentally met in the rotunda of the college 
upon their entrance four years previously : 
"Come up ; come up ; there is room up here. 
There's an A. B. for all who have con- 
quered the Course of Study and a Master's 
Degree for everyone who has conquered 
himself." For each of ttie four "The bar- 
riers were down at last; the value of com- 
mon life, the power of Strife and Sacrifice 
and Service, the joy of Supremacy, the 
confiict of rich red blood with the thinner 
blue, the force of culture against mere 
physical strength, the power of character 
over wealth — ^these tUings had been 
wrought out under the gracious influence 
of Dr. Lloyd Fenneben in Sunrise-by-the- 
Walnut." 

The style and interest of the story are 
so well adapted to children of high school. 
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age, with whom the author worked as a 
teacher for a number of years, and the 
whole tone and purpose of the book are so 
elevating that it should readily find a 
place among the outside-reading books 
prescribed in high school English courses. 

H. B. Wilson. 



W. Franklin Jones: Concrete Investi- 
gation of the Material of English Spell- 
ing. Vermillion, S. D.: Published by 
the TJniversity of South Dakota, 1913. 
Pp. 27. 

This is one of the most interesting of 
recent contributions to the literature of 
educational science. It reports the "writ- 
ing vocabularies'* of more than one thous- 
and children distributed fairly /uniformly 
among the eight grades of the elementary 
school. These vocabularies were obtained 
through a most ingenious and yet a 'most 
laborious process. Teachers were asked 
to have their pupils write daily tiiemes on 
any topics of interest. The words used 
by each pupil were listed separately as the 
themes came in. By the time each pupil 
had handed in forty themes the flow of 
new words had almost entirely ceased. 
New themes were then suggested to tap 
other word reservoirs. This process was 
continued until the pupils* "word-wells" 
were "pumped dry.** In all. Dr. Jones 
and his helpers examined 76,000 themes 
involving fifteen million words. But, in 
spite of this vast verbal total, only 4632 
different words were found in the themes. 
These words are listed, .grade for grade, 
in Dr. Jones* monograph, and some sig- 
nificant conclusions are drawn as to the 
teaching of spelling in the elementary 
school. This represents a type of educa- 
tional investigation that is distinctly 
worth while. 



HowABD R. Drigos : Live Language Les- 
sons, Books I and II. Chicago and Lin- 
coln : The University Publishing Co., 
1913. Book I, pp. xvi, 252; Book II, 
pp. xvi, 369. 

How to make language lessons both 
lively and valuable is a difficult problem. 
It is easy to state the theory : just arouse 
interest in something that can form the 
basis of expression, and then use this in- 



terest as a motive for improving expres- 
sion. But all kinds of difficulties beset 
the teacher in carrying out this theory. 
Sometimes the interest in the content may 
he so "lively** that necessary attention to 
form will be precluded. At other times, 
the need of maintaining interest over- 
shadows the need of a systematic and or- 
derly procedure in the correction of 
mistakes. Under other conditions,the repe- 
tition that is essential to form good lan- 
guage habits will be all the more distaste- 
ful because of the contrast with the fasci- 
nating content. 

Professor Driggs (who has charge of 
the work in English in the educational de- 
partment of the University of Utah) has 
made in these two books a most commend- 
able effort to overcome these difficulties 
and to provide a series of language les- 
sons that will be interesting, progressive, 
and consistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of habit-formation. His first aim 
is to arouse interest, and the means that 
he adopts to realize this aim justify the 
title that he has given to his series. But 
the drill exercises are also lively. He em- 
ploys the "puzzle** interest, the construc- 
tive interest, the nature interest, and the 
dramatic interest to good effect in the ex- 
ercises that deal with diction and syntax. 
An admirable feature of the book is rep- 
resented by the provisions for review. 
These compensate, in some measure, for 
the lack of a thoroughgoing logical organi- 
zation of the work, — ^a defect which is, of 
course, inherent in the very nature of 
"language books** as contrasted with the 
texts that deal with formal grammar. It 
occurs to us that these reviews might be 
somewhat more thoroughly organized on 
the grammatical basis, — still retaining the 
emphasis upon actual difficulties of ex- 
pression. And perhaps more explicit and 
more numerous suggestions to the teacher 
regarding the points where the chief em- 
phasis should fall would still further safe- 
guard against the danger of "scattering** 
instead of concentrating. On the whole^ 
however, these books impress us as a dis- 
tinct and valuable contribution to the art 
of teaching children to use the mother 
tongue effectively. 

W. C. B. 
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WILL A $7,500 SALARY DRAW A $7,Soo 

MAN? 

Thef state of Illinois made the salary of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
$7,500 at the beginning of the last administra- 
tion. The office, however, was left an elective 
one. In New Jersey when the salary for this 
offijce was made $10,000 the Governor of the 
State was empowered to select a $10,000 man 
wherever he could be found within the United 
States; and the then Governor, Woodrow 
Wilson, appointed Superintendent Kendall of 
Indianapolis to the State Department of Edu- 
cation in New Jersey. 

Candidates are announcing themselves for 
the office in Illinois. It is probable that the 
$7,500 men will have to be urged to allow 
their names to be presented at the primaries. 
The republicans have a candidate in Mr. Blair, 



who has demonstrated his value as fully equal 
to the salary. 

If the democrats and progressives would 
treat the people fairly, members of ' those 
parties will see to it that candidates of first 
class abilities for the position are presented 
at the primaries.. In many cases the politics 
of those filling high places in the educational 
institutions are not of record. In our cities, 
school boards elect a superintendent without 
knowing or caring what his political party is. 
It is too much to expect that in political prima- 
ries a candidate could be urged simply for his 
professional fitness, but just why a party 
should not endeavor to put before the people 
the best person eligible for such an office is 
one of the conundrums of democracy. 

The democrats, however, do not need to go 
out of their party for candidates who are 
among the best qualified teachers for such a 
position in the country. Such a man as David 
Felmley should be called upon and made a 
candidate. The state has done its duty by 
making the salary sufficient; -now the people 
have a right to demand a chance to select 
from the best in the teaching profession. 



RESOLUTIONS AND RESPONSIBIUTY. 

It seems to be difficult in Illinois to over- 
come the feeling that what is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody's business in the matter of reso- 
lutions at teachers' meetings. The teachers 
have been coaxed in manjr ways to support 
resolutions and lobbies which are intended to 
influence legislation. Representative commit- 
tees on resolutions and on legislation have 
been secured by providing for the appointment 
of a member for each committee from each 
section of the state association. Those having 
resolutions they wish acted ui>on must present 
them to the committee in time during the year 
so that provision may be made for discussion 
on the program of the Springfield meeting. 
These committees, however, are not .large 
etiough to feel that they can take the respon- 
sibility of declining ^o present a resolution to 
the Springfield meeting or to the legislature 
which is backed with some urgency by any 
respectable group interested in education. It 
has happened that two resolutions formulated 
by different interests and which were at least 
in part contradictory have been passed at the 
same meeting without any dissenting votes for 
either. 

The fact is that the audience at Springfield 
does not feel that it is partictilarly responsible 
for the discussion of matters imposed upon its 
attention in the midst of the discussions of its 
own program. If the teachers of the state 
are to take a serious part in school legislation 
they must assume responsibility. Some body 
of teachers must be made representative and 
given power in a way that they can be called 
to account for their use or misuse of it. A 
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delegated body large enough to be rep-esenta- 
tive should be given power to initiate investi- 
gations and to discuss problems to a final 
decision. Their discussions should be made 
public. In this way the teachers would know 
what action was taken by their delegates and 
why, and their responsibility to the public for 
the action of their delegates could not be 
shirked long. The trouble with the present 
organization is that only small committees 
have the character of delegates. Their discus- 
sions are not made public; they do not assume 
final responsibility; and the body to which 
they report does not enter upon any such dis- 
cussion or investigation as is necessary to give 
validity to its vote — it does not take its resolu- 
tions seriouslv, and its members can not be 
held personally responsible to the teachers of 
the state. 



ARE THE RICH GROWING RICHER AND 
THE POOR POORER? 

The first number of the Unpopular Maga^ 
sine (January, 1914; Henry Holt and Co.) 
contains several very interesting articles, some 
of which justify the anticipations which the 
name of the new venture stimulated. The 
leading article is entitled "The New Irrepres- 
sible Conflict,^' and takes up some of the much 
disputed economic questions relating to the 
antagonism between rich and poor. Regard- 
ing the moot question. Are the rich becoming 
richer and the poor poorer? the following 
statements . appear : 

"Since the time of Marx, the claim, of rich 
richer, and poor poorer has been general — 
among the ignorant rich as well as among the 
ignorant poor. Nevertheless abundant authori- 
ties prove the exact contrary. 

"In the 'poor poorer* part of the assertion, 
there was undoubtedly much truth during the 
early part of the nineteenth century, especially 
before industry became adjusted to the new 
machinery, and before the rise of the trade 
unions and the overthrow of the hisses faire 
policy in legislation. But after those changes, 
there was a rapid advance in wages, shorten- 
ing of hours, and reduction in the price of 
commodities. So great was the change that 
even Marx himself, who had done more than 
any other man to spread the 'increasing niisery* 
theory, abandoned it in an address delivered 
in 1864. But the admissions of 1864 did not 
end in theory. Facts began to accumulate 
to confirm it. 

"In the United States wages in manufactur- 
ing industries averaged $247 in 1850, $427 in 
1899, and $519 in 1909. And of course othet 
industries could not fall very far below manu- 
factures. 

"The cost of living did not begin to show 
any such advance. Th^re has been a sharp 
advance since 1905, but taking the whole pe- 
riod from 1850 to Uie present time, nothing to 
compare with the advance in wages. 

"As to the 'rich richer*, fallacy : in Massa- 
chusetts for the period 1829-31, the probated 



estates under $5,000 were 85.6 per cent of the 
whole, in the period 1889-91, they had fallen 
69.5 per cent of the whole. It is neverthe- 
less true that a few of the rich are richer 
than men have ever been before, and in the 
case of an increasing proportion of them, it 
has been for the good of all of us.' 

"Mr. W. H. Mallock, after an elaborate in- 
vestigation in ' the British Census reports, 
states the following conclusions: 'The poor* 
(except those who have nothing at all) 'are 
getting richer; the rich, on an average getting 
poorer. . . . and of all classes in the community 
the middle class is growing the fastest' 

"In 1815 there were 100,000 paupers in Lon- 
don. At the rate of increase of population 
there should have been 300,000 in 1875. There 
were actually less than 100,000 while from 1871 
io 1908 the percentage of the population 're- 
lieved* fell from 31 to 22." 



MODERNIZING ENGLISH STUDY. 

That the teaching of English in the high 
school needs thorough reorganization to 
bring it into touch with mtodem social itiid 
Industrial demands is frankly stated by Pro- 
fessor James P. Hosic, of Chicago Teachers' 
College, in a report just published by the 
United States Bureau of Education. The 
report contains preliminary suggestions for 
a course in ESnglish that will meet present* 
day requirements. 

A fairly heavy task in character-training 
as well as in the mechanics of English is put 
upon tJie teacher by the makers of the new 
course. "Broadly speaking," says the re- 
port, "it should be the purpose of every 
£higlish teacher first to quicken the spirit 
and kindle the mjlnd and imagination of his 
pupils, and to develop habits of weighing 
and Judging human conduct with the hoi#e 
of leading them to higher living; second, to 
supply the pupils with an effective tool for 
use in their future private and public life — 
i. e., the best command of language which 
under the circumstances, can be given 
them.*' The report then gives an outline 
of the proposed English instruction from 
the seventh grade through the high school. 

This revision of the high-school course in 
£2nglish is part of a complete reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education planned by a 
committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Preliminary statements for the dif- 
ferent subjects have just been issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 



TEACHERS' PENSIONS. 

Are pensions in general wise? Should a 
State pension its workers? Should it pay 
pensions to teachers any more than to any 
other class of employes? 

These are questions discussed in a bulle- 
tin just issued by the United States Bureau 
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of Bducation. The immediate purpose of the 
bulletin is to describe the pension systems 
of Great Britain, but in the course of the 
Study, Raymond W. Sies, the author, takes 
occasion to discuss the principles underly- 
ing all pensions, and especially teachers' 
pensions in the United States. 

Teachers' pensions and pension systems, 
according to Dr. Sies, represent one phase 
of what has become a universtil movement 
among civilized peoples — a movement to 
"dispose of the superannuated and disabled 
individual and to rob old age of its eco- 
nomic terrors." Pensions for school teach- 
ers, he i>oints out, have existed in Qermany 
in some form or other for two or three 
centuries, and in other £«uropean countries 
for the better /j^rt of a century or more. 
On the Continent the benefit of teachers' 
pensions have often been extended to in- 
clude widows and orphans of teachers. In 
Scotland a comprehensive system has been 
developed, based on scientific insurance 
principles, which Dr. Sies considers espe- 
cially valuable for the United States. 

Whether pensions shall be supported in 
whole or in part by the State, or whether 
they shall be financed entirely by the teach- 
ers themselves, is a problem that has been 
solved differently in different countries. In 
Germany the state finances the entire plan, 
the teachers making no contributions what- 
soever. In France the teachers are heav- 
ily assessed to keep the pension system 
going. In the United States the tendency 
is to ask small contributions from the teach- 
ers. As a permanent arrangement Dr. Sies 
favors the German plan, not because he 
thinks it any* more generous to the teach- 
ers, but becauise he considers it better busi- 
ness for the State to finance and manage 
the system itself. He shows that in any 
event the burden is ultimately shifted to 
the teachers. 

. While admitting, therefore, that contribu- 
tions may be necessary to start a substan- 
tial pension system, he believes they should 
be discontinued as soon as possible. In his 
opinion, contributions from teachers as a per- 
manent feature not only add nothing to the 
effectiveness of a pension plan, but they 
"introduce needless complexity, they are a 
source of constant irritation and misunder- 
standing, and they are responsible for a 
vast amount of unnecessary bookkeeping 
and other clerical work.'' Dr. Sies con- 
cludes with a strong recommendation for a 
non-contributory pension system for Ameri- 
can teachers. 



ILLINOIS LIBRARY EXTENSION 
COMMISSION. 

The following message means greatly in- 
creased library opportunities for the small 
towns and rural districts. Library information 
and advice, and traveling libraries, may all 
be had by applying to this address. 

"At a meeting of the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Commission in Springfield, on Dec. 3rd, 
arrangements were made for a permanent 
location for the Commission in the State Capi- 



tol. The room chosen is room No. 2 on the 
third floor of the building, next to the State 
Lil>rary. 

"With the State Library, the Legislative 
Reference Bureau, the Library Extension Com- 
mission, and the Historical Society all on one 
floor, it is now tho^i^ht that library matters 
in Illinois will be more unified and accomplish 
much good. We will move imrtediately after 
January i, 1914, and of cfourse this includes 
the traveling libraries.— JSw^r^ma AUin, Organi- 
zer. 



THE BENNINGTON COUNTY (VT.) 
^ IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

(The Bennington association is typical of 
the county organizations that are doing not- 
able work in the upbuilding of rural schools. 
SudbL assoQiatlons as this emphasize the im- 
perative need, for organized effort in any 
movement for .school improvement in the 
country districts. The following account is 
an advance statement from the report of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1913. — ^Ed.) 

The Bennington County Improvement As- 
sociation was organized in March, 1912, by 
over 100 prominent business men of the 
county, including men engaged in manufac- 
turing, trading, and fkrming. It concerns 
itself with whatever is for the betterment 
of the county. It was formed to stimulate 
activities for economic, educational, social, 
and moral improvement and to furnish lead- 
ers for such betterment work. It provides 
the machinery for putting into operation po- 
licies generally regarded as desirable, but 
which individuals or individual communities 
could not put into operation. The county 
was selected as a unit because of the inter- 
community aspect of the improvement work. 
The association is committed to the follow- 
ing principal lines of activities: 

(1) A better and more profitable agri- 
culture. 

(2) Better roads, with a more efllcient 
system of road administration. 

(3) A more adequate system of public 
schools, which will lead the small isolated 
rural school to a higher plane of efficiency. 

(4) The development of home^ industries. 

(5) The Improvement of sanitary and hy- 
gienic conditions. 

(6) The promotion of adequate play and 
recreation facilities. 

(7) The fostering of a more evenly dis- 
tributed social life: 

(8) The furtherance of all plans for civic 
betterment and county beautiflcation. 

An idea of the activities of the associa- 
tion may be obtained from a statement of 
the definite accomplishments in the year and 
a half of its existence. 

Agriculture: A county farm agent was 
obtained through the co-operation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Soil Fertility League of Chicago. 
This agent is furnished an automobile by 
the association. He has visited approxi- 
mately 200 farms in the county, some of 
them several times. He has addressed 30 
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farmers' meetings and has secured the co- 
operation of 60 farmers in undertaking sev- 
eral forms of demonstration work. They 
are cultivating various crops under his di- 
rection. With the co-operation of the State 
college of agriculture, he is taking a fkrm 
finailcial-record survey (or the purpose of 
obtaining data to determine what forms of 
farming pay best in that county. 

Through his activities, the Bennington 
Farmers' League has been organized, and 
by the end of the year it is expected that 
a local association wiU be formed in every 
township. The purpose of the League and 
the local brahches is to enable the farmer to 
buy and sell co-operatively. During the 
year over 100 farmers bought their ferti- 
lizers through the county league. 

With the co-operation of the school super- 
intendents and teachers, a beginning has 
been made in establishing boys' agricultural 
clubs in connection with these schools. Much 
work has also been done in seed testing 
in the schools, under directions furnished 
by the county farm agent 

Public Roads: A Selectmen's and Road- 
masters' Association was formed as one of 
the first activities of the County Improve- 
ment Association. An expert from the Fed- 
eral Office of Good Roads was obtained, who 
'spent the summer and fall of 1912 and the 
entire season when road construction was 
possible in 1913, in the county. This agent 
assumed advisory charge of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain selected 
roads in the various townships of the coun- 
ty, work on which was paid for by the towns 
and the State. He had 21 split-log road 
drags built, and demonstrated the effective- 
ness and economy of their use. His work 
is creating a desire for better roads and is 
demonstrating how good roads may be built 
and old roads made good and maintained at 
the lowest cost. 

Schools: The Association was instru- 
mental in forming two new school super- 
visory unions, including three townshipa 
each, and in the establishment of a teach- 
er-training course in an academy in the 
county. As a result of the supervisory 
unions and the services of the union super- 
intendents obtained, better methods of 
teaching were adopted, teachers' meetings 
were held at which instructions were given 
in the things pertaining to rural teaching, 
courses of study were prepared and fur- 
nished the teachers, and school children 
were reclassified to eliminate extra and un- 
necessary classes. New equipment was ob- 
tained, buildings were repaired and painted 
on both the inside and the outside, and 
school grounds were improved. In these 
two union districts, six schools have been 
abandoned during the year, and the children 
transported to other buildings. Three mor^ 
will be closed the present year. In one 
union, graduation exercises were held for 
pupils who had completed the 8th grade. 

The teacher-training course established 
was in the Burr and Burton Seminary and 
in its first year had twelve pupils, five of 



whom were In the se^or class of the semr 
inary, and seven of whom had previously 
graduated. The seminary course is at least 
equivalent to that of the standard high 
school. The teacher-training course alms 
to fit the pujpils for rural-school work. It 
includes not only methods of teaching sub- 
jects usually included in the elementary 
school curriculum, but also something about 
the problems of rural life. Country schools 
in the county were used for observation 
and practice teaching. 

District Nursing: A graduate nurse was 
employed by the County Improvement As- 
sociation, who nvade a house to house sur- 
vey of part of the county, covering eco- 
nomic, social, moral, religious, sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. This gave valuable in- 
formation regarding the needs of the county, 
particularly relative to sanitation, the fa- 
cilities for caring for the sick, the things 
necessary for the prevention of disease, and 
the sort of Inatructlon In sanitation and hy- 
giene needed in the public schools. The 
nurse took care of several cases of critical 
illness and did considerable social service 
work in improving conditions in many 
homes/ in having certain children properly 
clothed and fed, and in other similar ways. 
A tuberculosis and educational motion-pic- 
ture exhibit prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Health was secured for the county 
by the district nurse and thirteen entertain- 
ments attended by 2,500 people were given. 

Afniiited Organizations: Local. commun- 
ity improvement associations were organ- 
ized in every village, wherever possible. 
They have been very active In securing 
physical improvemtents, such as cement and 
stone sidewalks, electric lighting, village 
parks, playgrounds, clean streets, new 
school buildings, etc. Through these local 
associations, inter-village co-operation was 
made possible by the Coimty Improvement 
Association in arranging for a county ly- 
ceum lecture and entertainment course. Ad- 
vantageous rates were obtained and five 
numbers of high order were given at sev- 
eral different places in the county at a low 
rate for each course. 

The Bennington County Imiprovement As- 
sociation is financed by annual dues from its 
members, and by contributions firom certain 
members, who constitute the roll of honor, 
and by others designated as sustaining mem- 
bers. Nearly 600 regular members pay a 
fee of $'1 per year each. Ten sustaining 
members each contributed |100; one on the 
"roll of honor" gave $250; and nine oth- 
ers $1,000 each. In addition to the various 
activities mentioned, instituted and sup- 
ported by the organization, the association 
employs a secretary to devote his entire 
time to the general management of the as- 
sociation affairs and also to direct a com- 
plete survey of economics, social, educa- 
tional, and religious conditions of Uie coun- 
ty. A man has been employed who has 
had much experience in this sort of work. 
— ^Division of Rural Education, National Bu- 
reau of Education. 



NEW BOOKS 

ELEMENTS OP MUSIC IN SONQ is a one-book course in music for public schools by Pro- 
fessor P. W. Westhoff, Director of the Music Department in formal University and 
author of the outline for the music course in the Illinois State Course of Study. 

It gives in a clear and concise way the method of first cultivating the ear so that 
pupils will recognize the elements of melody in the musical phrase. On this apprecia- 
tion is based the instruction in the meaning and use of the signs and symbols used to 
represent tones and to write the melodies and harmonies of music. The book contains 
nearly 200 pages of songs, many of them new, for school and class use with children. 

HOW TO STUDY AND TEACH HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE GRADES, is a book of 
S40 paj^es for teachers of all elementary gravies. It is by Professor H. L. Talkington, 
Head of the Department of History in the State formal School at Lewiston, Idaho. 

This book is needed by all teachers of these subjects in the grades, and many will 
regard it as indispensable after they have used it. It opens neve possibilities in teach- 
ing history and civics and helps all ceachers in presenting the different phases of the 
subject. This is the first book to give the teacher all the elements of the story of 
human life which must be organized as instruction advances from the first grade to 
the eighth. An inspiring book. 

Do flot miss the opportunity to get one of these books and a subscription to * 'SCHOOL 
AND HOME EDUCATION"— a magazine for teachers and edited by the leading teachers 
of^ today. 

William Chmndlcr Bairley, Editor-in-Chief, is the author of anamber of theiui: it popular books for teachers 
recently published and is director of the School of Education of the University of Illinois. His editorials are 
yreat reading. During^ the comini^ year he will discuss Discipline as he has discussed the Outcomes of Teaching 
this year. President John W. Cook, of DeKalb Normal School, is gri^inff our readers a irreat history of educa- 
tion. It is enticinff and compelling in its appeal to teachers. Professor Charles A. McMurry is a writer of 
national fame. These men g-lTe our readers the best kind of extension study of education beyond the nomal 
school and teachers* college training. Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of Decatur, i? discussing modern methods 
and the problems common to superintendent and teacher. Professor H. A. Holllster represents high school 
interests and will give this year a valuable discussion of high school class management. R. E. Hleronymous. 
Secretary of the Illinois State Educational Commission, has at heart the welfare of all educational institutions 
and will give us broad and fundamental principles of school organisation. William Hawley Smith is the popular 
advocate of better care for the needs of the children as individuals. His articles are always stirring to mind 
and heart. SUBSCRIBE NOW. Address the 

Public School Fnblishing Company, Bioomington, Illinois 
The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book has required new editions every year to meet 
the demand. Teachers using* it write: **It is the most usable 
book to be found on Eng-lish History for use in g-rammar 
g-rades, because it interests the pupils in the subject. By keep- 
ing- American institutions always in mind, it enables the 
reader to trace in the story of the Anglo-Saxon race the 
development of the forms of our own g-overnment." 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
book: 

It is history relieved of unimportant details. It traces the genesis 
and growth of those ideas that explain our political, industrial and 
religious freedom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. 
I count it a contribution to the literature of the school since it will 
awaken a sense of historic values and will organize American historic 
data. The style is simple and attractive. 

Tile Introductory Price is 75 Cents 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BLOOMINGTON. ILL. 
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consideration in any re-organization of 
school work. As leaders of the discus- 
sions of the department he has secured 
speakers whose work insures that full 
knowledge and abundant experience of 
the conditions of the problem which will 
make their words of the greatest value 
to superintendents. 

The best thing in the arrangement of 
the program, the thing of greater value 
because of the great fitness of the leaders 
of the discussions to direct them, is the 
provision of abundant time for five- 
minute discussions of each topic by the 
members on the floor. Every superin- 
tendent should come prepared to present 
the questions and problems he is work- 
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In our last issue we 
called attention to the 
careful consideration be- 
ing given by committees 
of the superintendents, 
principals and teachers 
St, Louis to the new demands on the 
schools. Superintendent Ben Blewett is 
president of the Department of Super- 
intendence and, in arranging for the 
Richmond program, he found that these 
demands and the attempts to meet them 
held the attention of most of the super- 
intendents. President Blewett has ana- 
Ij^ed the present situation and deter- 
mined those relations of the school to 
society which seems to require careful 
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F. W. Thomas 
(Shop Schools for Apprentices) 

ing on ill his own effoi'ts to adjust the 
school to the conditions uiidcr diKeussiou 
at the session. Of each two and a half 
hour session from an hour to an hour 
and a half is left for these five-minute 
talks from the floor, and President Blew- 
ett believes this time should be made 
the most valuable ])art of eveiy meetinc. 
Back of every demand that society 
makes on the school is the fundamental 
question of the relation between Educa- 
tion and iiociid Economii. This is the 
topic to be presented at the first session, 
that of Tuesday evening, February' 24. 
It is the great evening address of the 
meeting and eycry superintendent will 
want to hear it. The speaker, Edward 
T. Devinc, is the man in America best 
prepared to discuss it. Dr. Pevine is 
the director of the Xetv York School of 
Philanthropy, the editor of The.Survey, 
and a director and prominent leader in 
many phases of social iiuprovement and 
welfare work, both city and national. 



IiKwts Gi-s 

{Trade Schools) 

The crucial question at present with 
most superintendents is that of the dis- 
tinctions betvren liberal and vocatioiuil 
education. The Wednesday morning ses- 
sion is" devoted to it with two thirty- 
minute papers and an hour and a haJf 
for five-minute discussions. There are 
no men who can present the topic in a 
clearer and more definite form for dis- 
cussion than the two leaders, — Commis- 
sioner David Sneilden of Massachusetta 
and Director William C. Bagley of the 
School of Education of the University 
of Illhiois. The superintfendents have 
the opportunity to make this the most 
helpful session of the week for their im- 
mediate problems, 

Wednesday afternoon will be given to 
a discussion of part time, contimiation, 
shop and trade schools. There are to be 
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Edward L. Thorndike 
(Foundations of Educational Achievement) 

four twenty-five-minute papers and over 
an hour for five-minute diseusBiona. The 
larger cities can do nuich by part time 
classes. Cincinnati is doing as much or 
more than any other city and Superin- 
tendent R. J. Condon wiil tell of its suc- 
eess, the difficulties encountered, and the 
values to be sought for. In smaller cities 
and towns Continuation school work can 
always be done with classes and with 
individuals. Superintendent H. P. 
Hughes of McComb, Miss., will lead this 
discussion. 

Superintendents will be particularly 
glad of the opportunity, given at this 
aession, to hear what the large manu- 
facturers are doing in the training of 
apprentices. F. W. Thomas, supervisor 
of apprentices in the shops of the A. T. 
and S. P, Railway at Topcka, Kansas, 
has diseusHed this training before the 
manufacturers' associations and the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion _of 
Vocational Education. He can give wise 



Ernest O. Holland 

Chairmaa of Round Tahle for Cities 

25,000 to 300.000 

coimsel on the preparation needed and 
on what training the shop should be re- 
quired to give. What a separate trade 
school can do will be tokl by Lewis 
Gustafson who is superintendent of one 
of the best ctjuipped and most liberally 
endowed schools of the kind in the 
Middle West, the Rankin School of 
Trades in St. Louis. 

An admirable connection of topics is 
provided in the program for Thursday 
morning. An hour is given to the re- 
port of the committer on economy of 
time in educiition. Preceding this report 
however, the foundation principles of 
educational achievement will be dis- 
cussed in a thirty-minute paper by Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. Dr. Thorndike is 
professor of educational psychology in 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
and one of the most original investiga- 
tors of school work among those who are 
studying the methods and results of edu- 
cation. He is exerting great influence 
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John H. Fini;by 
(New York Rural School Adminiitratioi)) 

on the manner of attacking school prob- 
lems by teachers and superintendents. 

The usual round table meetings will 
be held Thursday afternoon. Superin- 
tendents of the larger cities take up the 
topic of the function of the school to the 
community it serves. Superintendent 
Martin Q. Brumbaugh of Philadelphia 
is chairman. The larger number of sup- 
erintendents at the meeting come from 
cities of 25,000 to 300,000. The round 
table for these superintendents is in 
charge of Ernest 0. Holland of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Mr. Hollard has done 
great things for the schools of Louis- 
ville, lie has selected four topics for 
discussion that will appeal to superin- 
tendents and bring out searching ques- 
tions of administration. These are : 

Differences in the Course of Study in 
the Upper Grades; Retardation and its 
Causes, and how to reduce it; Salaries 
of Teachers and enforcement of the merit 
law; and The School as an organizing 



medium for social progress and com- 
munity life. 

The discussion concerned with the 
principles which must finally determine 
the course of study is set for Thursday 
evening when all will be present. The 
topic is stated as follows: Determinants 
of the Course of Study. Two thirty- 
minute papers are provided by men 
whose research work and oversight of 
teaching practice insure a most helpful 
presentation of the topic in all of its 
connections. These leaders are A. Dun- 
can Yocum, professor of educational re- 
search and practice in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and John W. Withers, 
president of Harris Teachers' College, 
St. Louis. More than an hour and a 
half are available for five-minute dis- 
cussions. 

The last session, on Friday morning, is 
given to rural scool administration. The 
Commissioner of Education of New 
York, John H. Finley, will report on 
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New York Rural School Administration. 
Dr. Pinley holds the greatest power over 
the school affairs in a state of any officer 
in the United States. Professor Elwood 
P. Oubberly, the acknowledged expert 
on rural schools, and Professor Edward 
C. Elliott, director of the training of 
teachers in the University of Wisconsin, 
have collaborated on a paper to open the 
discussions. 

The Wednesday evening program is 
also given to conditions of the rural 
school^ as found by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education and to reports of hopeful ex- 
periments by such workers as Mabel 
Carney ; State Superintendent Josephine 
C. Preston of Washington; Susie V. 
Powell, State Agent of Girls ' Clubs ; and 
County Superintendent Cora Wilson 
Stewart of Rowan County, Kentucky. 

On Monday evening and Tuesday 
morning and afternoon the National 
Council holds meetings. Robert J. Aley 
is president of the Council. HealtJi 
Problems; Standards of Efficiency; and 
Sex Education are the topics announced 
for the three meetings. 

The Department of Normal Schools, 
and the Society of College Teachers of 
Education hold important meetings at 
Richmond. The normal schools take 
Friday afternoon and evening after the 
dose of the Superintendents' program 
and will discuss the re-organization of 
the normal school course of study, and 
the twentieth century normal school. 



and a committee of seven was appointed 
to prepare outlines and syllabi under 
each of the seven heads. Each member 
of the committee is to be chairman of a 
sub-committee of his own selection to 
deal with one. of the topics. When these 
have been completed the conference will 
re-convene and receive the report of this 
committee. Prom the various possible 
lines of work 'thus mapped out a few 
will be selected for immediate investiga- 
tion. 

Illinois presents unusual opportunities 
for a state- wide survey conducted in the 
way proposed. The office of the state 
superintendent is well equipped to col- 
lect data. Three large universities can 
be called upon for service that demands 
specialized training. The normal schools 
are in intimate touch with local educa- 
tional problems in various parts of the 
State. And, finally, the State Teachers ' 
Association, which initiated the survey, 
is now a strongly centralized organiza- 
tion with flourishing branches in every 
section. The cooperation of all of these 
forces should insure the collection of a 
body of information regarding educa- 
tional conditions and educational needs 
that will have far reaching results in pro- 
moting the progress and welfare of the 
people's schools. 



Potential 
Coercion 
and Peace 



An Illinois 

School 

Survey. 



W. C. Bagley. 

A. resolution of the Illi- 
nois State Teacher's As- 
sociation, adopted at the 
Springfield meeting in 
January proposed an 
educational survey of the State to be 
conducted by the State Department of 
Public Instruction in cooperation with 
the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, .the State Normal Schools, 
and other institutions desiring to partici- 
pate. Pursuant to the request of the 
Association, Mr. Blair invited a group 
of men and women representing the 
educational interests of the State to meet 
with him on January 31st to map out 
the work of the survey. Seven main 
topics that should be covered in a com- 
prehensive survey were agreed upon, 



Our valued correspond- 
ent, *' Miles Gloriosus," 
contributes this month a 
plea for a wider recogni- 
tion of the Marine 
Corps of the United States Navy. The 
burdens of responsibility laid upon 
teachers (that they ** should" teach 
their pupils this, that, and the other 
thing in order to save their country 
from the eternal bow-wows) are serious 
and severe already. But in spite of our 
deeply seated opposition to this type of 
criticism, we are inclined to see some 
justice in our correspondent's sugges- 
tion. 

The Marine Corps represents a type 
of potential coercion that splendidly 
promotes the cause of peace and justice 
and order. It links itself in our minds 
with the Mounted Police of Canada and 
State Constabulary of Pennsylvania, — 
small but very efficient bodies of men 
dominated by the highest ideals of loy- 
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alty to the service of civilization. We 
may regret the necessity of occasional 
coercion in civil government as we often 
^ regret the necessity of occasional co- 
ercion in education. But one who re- 
fuses to recognize the necessity in both 
cases is, as our correspondent suggests, 
indulging in self-deception of the os- 
trich variety. We sometimes forget that 
both education and civil government 
are necessitated by conditions that can- 
not be removed simply by washing that 
they were non-existent. If law, order, 
justice, and the other attributes of civili- 
zation were '^natural,'' — ^if they were 
bred in the bone, — it would not have 
taken mankind so many thousands of 
generations to enthrone them. And if 
all the gains of the past were transmit- 
ted to posterity through the germ-cell, 
education would be a luxury without a 
purpose. As it is, however, both civil 
government and education must deal 
with an imperfect world. , Education 
will always be faced by this necessity-!— 
that is, unless acquired characteristics 
become inheritable! But it is comfort- 
ing to know that, as education comes to 
do its work 'with the young more and 
more effectively, the task of civil govern- 
ment in an adult society will become 
simpler and simpler. 



L. D. Coffman. 
The Portland ft is refreshing to find a 

School Survey '^V'fy , t^^* ^"^ "«* 

consist of a cursory ex- 
amination of a school 
system and a multitude of recommenda- 
tions based upon unsubstantiated opin- 
ion. Unlike many of the earlier sur- 
veys, the recent sui*vey of the school 
system of Portland, Oregon, represents 
a definite attempt to make a compre- 
hensive and critical analysis of the en- 
tire educational situation. Every im- 
portant phase of the school system was 
investigated by a recognized authority 
or expert. Inferences were based upon 
the facts found and recommendations 
were made in the light of modern edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, the 
director of the survey, investigated the 
organization and administration of the 
schools, the system of supervision, the 



selection and tenure of school toachers 
and outlined an educational program 
adapted to local educational needs. 

Professor Fletcher B. Dresslar of 
Peabody College for Teachers, formerly 
expert on Schoolhouse Architecture and 
Sanitation for the United States Bureau 
of Education, inspected the buildings, 
sites, and general sanitary conditions. 
Professor Edward C. Elliott of Wis- 
consin directed his attention to attend- 
ance, the school census and school re- 
ports. Superintendent J. H. Francis of 
Los Angeles, studied the schools with 
reference to their needs for vocational 
and special education. Superintendent 
Frank E. Spaulding of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, made a searching analysis of 
the course of study, and Professor Lewis 
M. Terman of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity examined the schools to discover 
what and how much attention wa* given 
to health supervision and physical 
training. 

The report includes thirty-two tables, 
the most important of which are: The 
education of teachers employed in Port- 
land ; the comparative salary in western 
cities; the composition of the popula- 
tion in thirty-two selected cities; per- 
centage of children in the total popula- 
tion; the rank of Portland in items of 
city expenditure; age distribution in 
cerl^ain grades; age and grade distribu- 
tion for the high schooLs; per capita 
costs based upon total population; total 
population oyer 15 years of age; total 
adult male population; relative costs of 
elementary and high schools; the real^ 
wealth behind each dollar spent; and 
the comparative tax rates for schools. 



The Portland 
Survey 
Properly 
Conducted 



This report which con- 
sists of 317 pages, not 
one of which is uninter- 
esting or useless, was 
made in the proper 
way. The Board of Education in Port- 
land placed a recognized authority in 
education in charge of the investigation. 
They gave him and his associates full 
liberty to carry on the survey in their 
own way, and the Board entered into 
an agreement to receive and publish the 
report no matter how severe the stric- 
tures might be. Every one connected 
with the Portland schools was expected 
to co-operate with the surveyors. 
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The general plan of the survey is to 
be commended.' Each investigator 
spent enough time on the ground actu- 
ally to familiarize himself with t^at 
phase of the system he was expected to 
investigate. The first part of each re- 
port consists of a statement of facts; 
the second part consists of constructive 
recommendations. 

Unless more work of this kind is done 
the survey movement is sure to fail. 
The public will refuse to be interested 
much longer in surveys that are hastily 
conducted. It has a right to expect that 
its problems will be carefully studied, 
that recommendations for increased ex- 
penditures shall be based upon the ap- 
plication of accepted standards or upon 
a comparative investigation of cities be- 
longinPT to the same group. To estimate 
instruction in language in a large city 
by observing two or three recitations is 
absurd, and yet that has been done. To 
expect persons relatively unknown to 
the educational world to make surveys 
that will be approved by educators gen- 
erally is presumptuous, and yet that has 
been done. To present to the public a 
survey prepared by taking less than a 
bird's-eye view of a system is unpro- 
fessional, and yet that has been done. 
For school officials to employ surveyors 
to bolster up their cause or to aid them 
in exploiting a cause is an educational 
crime, and yet that has been done. 

It will be an unfortunate day for edu- 
cation if the survey movement fails. 
The blanje for it will rest mainly with 
men who now enjoy positions of leader- 
ship in education. The public will not 
always be credulous. Eventually we 
shall be placed on the defensive unless 
we do our work more thoroughly. A 
survey, if properly conducted, means a 
tremendous amount of drudgery. It in- 
volves more than a side-glance at the 
system. Some things can be determined 
in a few hours or perhaps days, but no 
one can give an adequate interpretation 
of the needs of a system of schools 
without devoting much more time to it. 
We are in great need of more surveys 
like that of Portland, — surveys that bear 
the stamp of careful and painstaking 
investigation. 



Political 
Control of 
Educational 
Institutions. 



Geo. A. Brown. 

The public school is the 
most democratic institu- 
tion that can be estab- 
lished. The one guiding 
principle of the teacher 
is that of service — what more can I do 
to help each child grow wiser and better? 
The fundamental doctrine of every 
school is that the more one can give of 
the wealth and effort of the mind and 
\e8Lrt the greater riches in knowledge 
and the more skill for living will be 
gained for all concerned. The organic 
law of education is freedom which 
mefl,ns, etymologically, the dominion of 
love one for another. 

This being the case, it becomes the 
duty of those who represent the people 
in the control of educational institutions 
to secure and maintain the conditions 
necessary for freedom within the institu- 
tion. This freedom requires the attitude 
of service on the part of the teachers, 
and educational power to render it most 
efficiently, and the mutual effort of all 
in the work of the school. 

The political representatives among 
the trustees sometimes fail to recognize 
the singleness of purpose for educational 
ends which makes possible, and at the 
same time guarantees, the full exercise 
of freedom by the president and faculty 
of state schools. Ambition for fame or 
for large number of students, leading to 
over-specialization, or to popular courses 
giving a veneering of learning rather 
than sound education, is an insidious 
danger. Such ambitions lead both presi- 
dent and trustees to interfere with the 
balance of courses and recognition of 
teaching values in the work of the f ac- 
ully which freedom would maintain. 
Similar ambitions of individual mem- 
bers of the faculty lead not only to 
bizarre methods of instruction but to an 
attempt to bring political, family, or 
other outside influences to bear on the 
trustees. Favoritism in the assignment 
of funds, advertisement of their work, 
or other helps to personal aims and am- 
bitions are sought rather than the good 
of the school as a whole. 

It is evident that political control of 
educational institutions is concerned 
with their internal management only in 
a protective way, and from the outside. 
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The trustees must prevent the use of any 
influences with them which do not arise 
out of the singleness of the educational 
purpose of the institution. It is a mis- 
take for a trustee to attempt to balance 
up personal aims or narrow ambitions 
among members of the faculty by trying 
to even up with one for supposed favors 
to others. No favors, no personal aims 
or ambitions can be recognized and main- 
tain the singleness of educational pur- 
pose necessary for freedom. The an- 
swer to all such requests is that the in- 
stitution is an organic unit in which all 
serve with singleness of heart as well 
as purpose; and it may happen, as the 
blind poet Milton expressed it, that **He 
also serves who only stands and waits." 
This entering into one's place and work- 
ing in accord with a common purpose 
is the mark of good citizenship. It is 
the requirement of freedom, which is the 
power to work actively in accord with 
the supreme law of human relationship. 

We are not discussing here the rela- 
tions of poltical control to the manage- 
ment of the finances and other external 
needs and connections of the state edu- 
cational institutions. Aside from that 
important relation, trustees may exert a 
great influence on the internal affairs by 
keeping their own and all other hands 
off that would detract in any way from 
the free working of the educational 
forces. 



Executive 
Leadership. 



It appears from news- 
paper reports that some 
members of the trustees 
of the Uiy versity of Illi- 
nois wish to interfere radically with the 
responsibilities of the president of the 
institution. They would interfere not 
only in minor relations but also in the 
fundamental matter of the selection of 
teachers and in the carrying out of edu- 
cational plans that have been agreed 
upon. Such interference is based on a 
discredited conception of political con- 
trol. We had occasion some months ago 
to expose the disgraceful bargaining of 
personal politics in passing around, 
among relatives and friends, professor- 
ships in one of the normal schools. Mem- 
bers of that board had so little grasp of 
the valuable work a normal school 
should do for the people that the only 



action they could see for them, in order 
to show that they were not mere figure- 
heads, was to break established and 
credited Inethods of responsible manage- 
ment and substitute discredited and 
vicious political methods. In that case 
the trustees were very evidently led 
astray by local politics. Local interests 
that have nothing to do with the great 
educational service to the whole people 
of our state educational institutions are 
apt to seek control for selfish ends. The 
people naturally look to the governor 
of the state to protect their larger inter- 
ests and may well expect him to rebuke 
selfish local interference by every means 
in his power. 

Recent events in our national life as 
well as the creditable methods of control 
of public institutions which have slowly 
overcome bad political methods are 
significant. They make plain the fact 
that the American people now know that 
responsibility must be required of an 
executive officer, and the necessary 
power and freedom given, if the people 
are to make a success of their institu- 
tions, — be they schools or cities or the 
nation. That the people underatand 
the distinction between executive and 
legislative functions is shown in the 
adoption for their own city governments 
of the commission form, and the employ- 
ment of city managers, in place of the 
old politics not concerned with the busi- 
ness of the city. President Woodrow 
Wilson has made the distinction very 
plain between leadership in forming 
public opinion on principles and policies 
to be adopted, and executive leadership 
in carrying out those policies most effect- 
ively which the people have adopted. 
The president has the people behind him 
in his efforts to hold congress to its part 
of the task of providing the necessary 
legislation and ways and means. 

The governor of the state, the presi- 
dent of the university and all other ex- 
ecutive officers are upheld by President 
Wilson's example. They are responsi- 
ble for the proper use of the power given 
them to execute adopted policies and to 
secure the results for the attainment of 
which the people established them in 
office. Executive officers should appeal, 
if necessary, directly to the people by 
giving publicity to the nature of the op- 
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position when this is selfish or local. 
This is what President Wilson has an- 
nounced he will do and the mere an- 
nouncement has made it unnecessary to 
do it; for that kind of opposition does 
not want pubUcity. 

Publicity is the cure for such attempts 
to discredit the direction of a state uni- 
versity as are being made at Cham- 
paign. The local interests tried to put 
out the impression that the power of ap- 
pointment exercised by the president 
was not satisfactory to the faculty and 
that they lacked confidence in President 
James. To test the truth of this in- 
nuendo the president called the faculty 
together and asked for a secret ballot on 
their confidence in him. Without any 
discussion and in the absence of the 
president, the ballot was taken and was 
practically unanimous in expressing en- 
tire confidence in President James. This 
is the first answer of publicity in this 
case. 

A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing account of the affair and suggestion 
of a means by which to get the difficul- 
ties of such situations before the public. 

An Issue in University Administration. 

The mischief that a few persistent 
enemies may make for an educational 
administrator has been clearly demon- 
strated by the recent experience of 
President E. J. James of the University 
of Illinois. The two or three members of 
the faculty, disgruntled at the firmness 
with which the president administered 
certain rules of the Board of Trustees, 
carried tales of woe to local members of 
the Board, apparently conveying the im- 
pression that the president was a tyrant 
in dealing with his faculty. The charges 
were repeated by one of the board mem- 
bers at a meeting of the Board and 
Dame Gossip at once got in her deadly 
work. Rumors were afioat that the dis- 



affection was general throughout the 
faculty. President James called a meet- 
ing of his colleagues, told them of the 
charges and asked them to vote by secret 
ballot upon them. As a result of the bal- 
lot, out of one hundred ninety-eight 
voting, four announced themselves as 
out of sympathy with the administra- 
tion. The "general disaffection'' was a 
myth. 

The experience is significant. It shows 
clearly one of the fundamental 
difficulties involved in the public 
support and control of educational 
agencies. The administrative head of a 
state university or of a public school 
system is almost certain to make enemies. 
There is a hiunan temptation impelling 
these enemies to seek redress of real or 
imagined grievances through personal 
appeal to individual board members. ^ 
This is much easier and *' safer" than an 
open appeal to the board as a whole — 
which is, of course, the only legitimate 
course to pursue. 

There is needed an awakening of the 
public conscience against this under- 
handed and ** gum-shoe" method of in- 
fiuencing the control of education. A 
simple code of educational ethics should 
be formulated. Its tenets should be put 
before the public in an effective way. 
Perhaps the most effective way is 
, through a novel or a drama, or, perhaps, 
a * * mo vey ' ' ! Public education needs an 
"Uncle Tpm's Cabin" or a "Nicholas 
Nickleby" to reveal t£e difficulties and 
the injustices under which its servants 
labor. A few of the tragedies of educa- 
tional administration, if portrayed by a 
master hand, would quickly awaken the 
people to the dangers involved in the 
present system of control. The system, 
we take it, is not inherently bad — ^but, 
like all human systems, it needs the en- 
lightenment of ideals. 
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iscussions 




EDUCATION AND THE EMOTIONS" 
Charles Hughes Johnston 



The very good reason why we do not 
specifically provide for the education of 
human feelings and emotions in our gen- 
eral scheme of education is that we have 
no sufficient understanding of how to 
accomplish this desirable training. The 
twofold problem is simple enough in 
statement. The first aspect of it is, 
What shall a teacher' do with her emo- 
tions in the classroom? Shall she tran- 
smit them or shall she repress them? 
What conditions shall modify her teach- 
ing procedure? Are some subjects as 
mathematics, better taught without any 
emotional attitude, and others, literature 
or history for example, dependent upon 
a certain warmth or glow or evaluation 
attitude on the part of the teacher? 

The other aspect of our problem is 
concerned with the pupiPs emotion. 
Shall we restrict classroom work for our 
high school boys and girls to purely in- 
' tellectual activities, or shall we at times . 
create situations where their emotions 
and sentiments ^nd value judgments 
have full exercise ? Is the school a purely 
intellectual workshop or is it both that 
and a place where natural emotions for 
beauty, .impulses to moral action and re- 
ligious appreciation can be systemati- 
cally trained? What can be said to 
high school teachers concerning emo- 
tions in the regular round of our high 
school work? 

It is obvious to all that thi; present is 
the ** scientific age" of education gener- 
ally. Our characteristic progressive 
educational steps are being taken in the 
direction of impersonal large scale in- 
vestigations. We are treating teaching 
and the products of teaching quantita- 
tively. We are . tabulating, charting, 
equating and measuring conditions. De- 
scription and explanation are more in 
favor than appreciation and interpreta- 



tion. As a consequence we are tending 
to choose for our scientific study those 
elements in the school situation which 
lend themselves most readily to such 
scales of quantitative measurement. En- 
rollment figures, retardation statistics, 
promotion rate, number of failures, cor- 
relations of abilities in school subjects 
by grades, rate and accuracy of per- 
formances of ** standardized tests,'* 
scales for graded types of work in spell- 
ing, hand-writing, and even English 
composition — such problems, important 
but after all surface problems, are the 
ones upon which our (Scientific enthusi- 
asm is at present at work. 

Can we measure, reduce to scale, eval- 
uate, and direct by rule, the more inti- 
mate and more critically important fac- 
tors in education, such for example as 
our emotions, our wills, our characters, 
our sentiments and ideals, our convic- 
tions and beliefs, our temperaments and 
personalities? If not, can we afford to 
neglect these factors in our school pro- 
cedure? If we can educate them, what 
will be the effect of such educational 
treatment ? 

Theories differ as to the role of the 
educator in the realm of feelings and 
emotions. Some feel that we shall 
cheapen and deaden intimate personal 
feelings by giving them school attention. 
Others think the intellect can be edu- 
cated, but that feelings are by nature 
not amenable to training. Others think 
it would be well to have feeling sensi- 
bilities and emotional discernment 
trained, but that the school as an insti- 
tution cannot ever hope to do this. 
Others again think this is a program of 
the future, but that at present not 
enough is known to make possible a 
pedagogy of feeling. 

It is interesting to recall that Plato, 
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in peopling his ideal republic where 
justice should reign and where educa- 
tion was to be the unifying element, de- 
cided to banish the dealers in human 
emotions, the poets. In other dialogues 
Plato does allow that emotions may at 
times be ** allies'' of reason, but never 
processes in their own right, ends unto 
themselves. William James says that 
the Greeks were so afraid of emotions 
that, in their scheme of things, there is 
allowed no abandoned freedom for emo- 
tions to work themselves out. Not till 
the Italian Renaissance do feelings as 
such receive recognition. Neither at this 
time, nor later in the time of Rousseau, 
however, has our issue, the educability 
and the pedagogy of the emotions, been 
sufficiently distinguished from the very 
general question of the great importance 
in life of the emotions. The influence 
of philosophy since Rousseau, has in the 
main been in the direction of magnify- 
ing intellect and logic at the expense of 
emotions and appreciation. English 
literature in the main from McKensie's 
naive book on The Man of Feeling, 
through Burns and on to Byron, Words- 
worth, Coleridge and others has cham- 
pioned the life of feeling. Herbert 
Spencer and his philosophy both seem 
about as lifeless, as emotionless, as de- 
tached from the world of appreciated 
values, as one could expect. All the 
more significant is it that we find him in 
his Autobiography describing how 
vainly he had sought to add a **glow'' 
to his style, or to attain certain emo- 
tional experiences like those of parent- 
hood or religion or patriotism, , In addi- 
tion to such personal disclosures he pre- 
faces his account of himself with a state- 
ment that he considered his feelings to 
have played the more important role in 
his life and work. There could scarcely 
be a greater tribute to the emotional ex- 
periences. 

It remained, however, for William 
James, perhaps as Dewey says, **the 
greatest psychologist of all time/' to 
write for us what amounts to a declara- 
tion of independence in our emotional 
life. I refer to the James theory of the 
emotions. Educationally this theory 
means that we have command over our 
emotional life. It means that we can 
educate our feelings, train our senti- 



ments, develop our temperaments, in 

short really change ourselves. Before 
James' time, from the great Hebrew 
writers down, we had the habit of ex- 
ternalizing our feelings. A man of emo- 
tions was ** possessed." Under strong 
, feeling we were **nqt ourselves," were 
** beside ourselves," we had experienced 
a ''seizure," or "suffered" from an 
emotional attack. James gives psychol- 
ogical ground for our disbelieving in 
any disembodied or externally condi- 
tioned emotion. We are our emotions 
in a far deeper sense than we are our 
intellects. If any one wishes to see real 
life in the making, says James, let him 
follow the life of a developing feeling. 

There have been of late many labora- 
tory treatments of the feelings and emo- 
tions, but none are satisfactory. In- 
deed such a great psychologist as 
Titchener has recently published a most 
superficial theory of feeling, which but 
goes to show that thus far our emotional 
life defies so-called scientific treatment. 

It is clear that we can in ourselves 
and in our pupils' mental lives distin- 
guish roughly what we may call two 
worlds. One is a world of facts with 
which we can drill our students, and ex- 
ercise their memories and logical pow- 
ers in different directions. Here our 
pupils will be busy under our direction 
in more or less impersonally describing, 
explaining, and reorganizing the stores 
of information. The other world ^ the 
world of values, where our feelings and 
emotions, our impulses and ideals, are 
exercised. The teacher, if she be an art- 
ist, with delicate direction here and a 
sense of mastery, can make moments 
burn with meaning and become etert^al. 
In one world, facts rightly reign su- 
preme. In the other, personalities are 
the center of interest. Every fact is 
personalized by teacher and by pupil 
each in his own way. In the ojie world 
we are in danger of merely falling in the 
line of least resistance and of resorting 
to rote memorization of items of infor- 
mation. Here school work may become 
routine and intellectual life may become 
too mechanical. In the other the dan- 
ger of following the line of least resist- 
ance is even greater. Here school work 
may become a mere dealing with banal 
sentimentalities and the emotional life 
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may become superficial and silly. We 
must see both worlds and, guarding 
against the dangers, utilize the possibili- 
ties of both. 

It may be that in time the science of 
education may investigate this problem 
of educating the Amotions. At present 
high school teachei*8, dealing with ado- 
lescents overwhelmed with the very rich- 
ness and abundance of their own emo- 
tional experiences, cannot aflford to neg- 
lect the responsibility of directing this 
phase of the life of their pupils. Obvi- 
ously some subjects lend themselves more 
clearly to this emotional demand than 
others. This should be clearly under- 
stood by all high school principals and 
teachers. If it were so understood we 
should no longer see English literature 
and geometry, history and physics 
taugh by practically the same methods, 
and no longer woidd all our examina- 
tion questions apparently be bent on 
testing the same sort of restricted range 
of mental powers. 

What we may call the New Era in edu- 
cation means just this — ^that we are be- 
coming concerned with the great variety 
of mental capacities and with the 
greater varieties of combinations of 
these traits* found in our students. In 
classroom work and also in extra class- 
room activities of the school we are 
rapidly working out a high school sys- 
tem of administration and teaching 
which is reaching and directing the in- 
dividualities of boys and girls, their 
emotions as well as their intellects. The 
elective system, systems of high school 
advisers *' vocational guidance," **avo- 
cational guidance," ** moral guidance," 
"educational guidance," all such new 
and significant terms in high school ad- 
ministration, but indicate how near this 
vital problem we are coming. 

Some years ago President Harper 
confidently prophesied this era. He 
offered the following still very vital 
suggestions with reference to the gen- 
eral diagnosis of each student, which 
diagnosis is to become a "regular func- 
tion" of education. 

"(1). This will be made with special ref* 
erenee to his character, whether he is re- 
sponsible, or careless, or shiftless, or perhaps 
vicious; (2) with special reference ulcewise 
to his intellectual capacity, whether he is un- 



usually able, or bright, or average, or slow, 
or duU; whether he is industrious, or irregu- 
lar, or lazy; (3) with reference to his spe- 
cial intellectual characteristics, whether he is 
independent and original, or one who worlu 
largely along routine lines; whether his logi- 
cal sense is keen, or average, or dull; whether 
his ideas are flexible, or easUy diverted, or 
rigid; whether he has control of his mind, or 
is given to mind wandering, and to what ex- 
tent he has power to overcome difficulties; 
(4) with reference to his special capacities 
and tastes, whether these are easily balanced, 
or there exists a marked preference for some 
special subject; whether he prefers those 
aspects of study which are of the book type, 
or those of a mechanical or constructive ^rpe, 
or those of a laboratory type: whether his 
qpecial gift lies along Unes of an aesthetic 
character, or those of a literary, or scientiiie, 
or philosophical character; whether his spe- 
cial gift, if in literary Unes, lies in criticism, 
or interpretation, or creative work; whether 
his preference in scientiflc lines is for the 
observational, the experimental side of work, 
or for general principles; (5) with reference 
to the social side of his nature; whether he 
is fond of companionship; whether he is a 
leader or follower among his fellows; whether 
he is a man of affairs, or devotes himself 
exclusively to his studies; the character of 
his recreation, the way in which he spends 
his leisure hours; whether he is compelled to 
work for self support, or for the support of 
others. These details and many others which 
I may not now describe, wiU be secured in 
various ways, in part from preparatory (ele- 
mentary) teachers, in part from parents, in 
part from the student himself, in part also 
from careful observation of his work in the 
first months of his school life. It wiU not 
be an easy task, but the difficulty wiU be 
no greater than the importance of it.'' 

Although President Harper on this 
occasion of prophecy was looking for- 
ward toward college developments, I be- 
lieve with him, and particularly as con- 
cerning the high school, that this feature 
of our Twentieth Century education will 
soon come to be regarded as pi greatest 
importance, and in ten (instead of 
President Harper's fifty) years will pre- 
vail as widely as it is now lacking. 

To hasten this movement I venture 
the following suggestions : 

1. That we teachers each individually 
enter upon a definite program of person- 
ality culture ourselves. Bead William 
James 's theory of emotions and William 
DeWitt Hyde's Self -Measurement, till 
we are able to devise a clear procedure 
for checking up this business of con- 
sciously cultivating personal charm and 
worth. Follow the advice of the princi- 
pal of the largest high school in the 
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world when he admonishes ns to 
cultivate charm, dress for our school 
work, become sensitive to the appro- 
priate environment and ornamentation 
of. oar classrooms, and ^Meam the 
value of smiling.'' In short we must 
persist till we can make our high school 
a genuine *'joy resort." Bead S. M. 
Bligh's The Desire for QwoHiiies and 
work out what he calls a "directive psy- 
chology" for yourself. 

2. Co-operate with your fellow-teach- 
ers in distinguishing and listing a series 
of critically important but characteris- 
tic mental, moral, and temperamental 
traits of high school students. Arrange 
these 80 that they can be in some way 
entered upon a card for filing in the 
priiicipal's office, and thus secure one 
co-operatively-made card-index for the 
school which in a measure may become 
the record of the personalities of the 
school and their developments. 

3. Work co-operatively toward some 



administrative system whereby this in- 
dex of individual differences and needs 
jnay become a feature of the school 
work. 

4. For the first few weeks of each 
school term diagnose your individual 
pupils and analyze your subject matter 
so as to enable you to set for each stu- 

• dent some definite tasks in forming cer- 
tain specific habits and in breaking cer- 
tain bad ones he has acquired. 

5. Enter upon a program of conscious 
mutual co-operation with as many pu- 
pils as possible in this extended business 
of habit making and breaking through 
school exercises. It is no matter of a 
single recitation. It is your extended 
school business. Soon teaching will be- 
come that vital business of teacher and 
student co-operating in the working out 
,of processes which have definite emo- 
tional values and which eventuate in 
character building, — ^the goal and privi- 
lege alike of all our teaching. 



LINCOLN'S IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 

Arthur Verner.^ 



Standing upon a hastily improvised 
platform at the Wabash station in 
Springfield, surrounded by neighbors 
and friends who had assembled to bid 
him good-bye as he took his departure 
for Washington on February 11, 1861, 
President Lincoln spoke these words: 
**My friends,— no one not in my situa- 
tion, can appreciate my feelings of sad- 
ness at this parting. To this place and 
the kindness of this people I owe every- 
thing. Here I have lived a quarter of a 
century, and have passed from a young 
to an old man. Here my children were 
borri, and ofle lies buried. I now leave, 
not knowing when or whether ever I 
may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon the 
shoulders of Washington. Without the 
aid of that Divine Being who ever aided 
him, who controls mine and all our des- 
tinies, I can not succeed. With that as- 
sistance I can not fail. Trusting in Him 
who can go with me, and remain with 
you, and be everywhere for good, let us 
confidently hope in your prayers you 
will commend me, I bid you, friends and 
neighbors, an affectionate farewell." 



Such was the parting from home. 
Then came the long, arduous, danger- 
ous, and in part, secret trip to Washing- 
ton, where he arrived several days be- 
fore the time for the inauguration, 
(February 23rd), which was of a very 
different character" from that of the in- 
augural ceremonies of any of his pre- 
decessors. General Scott had deter- 
mined there should be no interruption 
and had arranged accordingly. Presi- 
dent Lincoln was inaugurated literally 
surrounded by troops and artillery. His 
inaugural address outlined his policy, 
and gave evidence that he fully realized 
the momentous task upon his shoulders 
— greater by far than that which any 
president before or since has been called 
upon to assume. 

On a number of former occasions con- 
siderable discussion had been heard on 
the matter of the length of time elaps- 
ing between the election and inaugura- 
tion of the chief executive; of its ad- 
vantages; of the inconvenience; of the 
danger in such delay. What transpired 
between the election and inauguration 
of Lincoln established ample grounds 
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for the contention that this time should 
be shortened. Congress, however, has 
never seemed to profit from this circum-. 
^stance and it still remains as before. 

A worse condition of affairs than 
President Lincoln found at Washington 
could not well obtain. Surely no other 
man Who has ever been called to an 
executive position was ever confronted • 
, with the numerous, aggravating, monu- 
mental problems that confronted him. 
What he inherited from his predecessor. 
President Buchanan, was a mere shadow 
of a government. For a half year, almost, 
the government seemed to be crumbling 
under the nerveless direction, or rather 
lack of direction, of Buchanan and his 
associates. The poor old fellow could 
not realize a duty right before him. In 
his last message to Congress he had 
taken the stand that there was no pro- 
vision in the constitution for the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, therefore none to pre- 
vent its dissolution. The result of such 
a policy is only too apparent. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy — ^a Southerner — ^had 
managed to send all of the efficient war 
vessels to the farthest Pacific; the Sec- 
retary of War — another Southerner — 
had busied himself for months in trans- 
porting all arms and munitions of war 
to the forts and arsenals in the South, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury found 
abundant opportunity to deplete the 
treasury. A depleted, almost discred- 
ited treasury; a sea board defended 
by only a few inferior warships, and a 
Northland stripped of every means of 
warfare were the heritage turned over 
by Buchanan. 

These were not all. After Lincoln's 
election events moved rapidly. On De- 
cember 20th came the ^rst act of the 
Civil War, the secession of South Caro- 
lina. Alexander H. Stephens held 
Georgia in line for some time, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln had hopes of saving these 
conservative states and the border 
states. By the day of the inaugural the 
secession of seven states was an accom- 
plished fact, and the Confederate Gov- 
ernment had been organized at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. But from the inau- 
gural at Washington went singing these 
memorable words: -'You have no oath 
registered in Heaven to destroy this 
government, while I have the most 
solemn oath to preserve, protect and de- 



fend it.'' This meant the nation could 
be preserved only by fighting for its ex- 
istence. It remained to organize the 
men of the North into armies to carry 
out this task of maintaining the nation's 
existence. 

With the very beginning of the work 
of his administration. President Lincoln 
encountered trouble with the members 
of his cabinet, notably, Wm, H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War, and Salmon P. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury. The mem- 
bers of the cabinet are, as we know, in 
form at least, the choice of the Presi- 
dent. But at a time when it was neces- 
sary to harmonize all factions in the 
North who were ready to support and to 
fight for the Union, political pressure 
compelled Mr. Lincoln to yield for a 
time at least, and the cabinet members 
were not of his choosing altogether. 

As we will remember, Seward was the 
recognized leader of the Republican 
party and had expressed with much 
freedom his bitt<er disappointment that 
he should be set aside for an ignorant, 
inexperienced Westerner. Seward was 
a great man in many ways, but his na- 
ture was a bit too small to suffer politi- 
cal annihilation and then rally patrioti- 
cally to the support of his successful ad- 
versary, even though civil war threat- 
ened. He was vain of his scholarship- 
and oratorical ability, and of his lineage. 
He was truculent and bumptious, and 
possessed only a few of the qualities of 
leadership. To show his attitude, we 
may relate that within one month after 
the inauguration he wrote to the presi- 
dent stating — **the government had as 
yet no policy; that its action seemed to 
be simply drifting; that there was a 
lack of any clear-minded control in the 
direction of affairs within the cabinet, 
in the presentation to the people of the 
purposes of the government, and in the 
shaping of the all important relations 
with foreign states." '*Who," asked 
Seward, **is to control the national pol- . 
icy?" The letter goes on to indicate 
that he, Mr. Seward, is ready to assume 
the responsibility, leaving, if need be, 
the credit to the nominal chief. Be it 
said to Mr. Seward's credit that this let- 
ter bore evidence of a desire sincere and 
earnest that things go right and that the 
country be saved. On the other hand. 
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it displayed an utter lack ol faith in the 
president. Mr. Lincoln answered with- 
out annoyance or irritation at this show 
of lack of confidence, and thus at the 
very inception of his work, showed the 
greatness of his nature. One sentence 
in that answer — "There must, of course, 
be control, and the responsibility for 
such control must rest with me" — ^Mr. 
Seward never forgot. He then goes on 
to state that the policy of the adminis- 
tration was outlined in his inaugural 
address, and that no act since that event 
had been inconsistent with that policy. 
Also, that the necessary preparations 
for the defense of the government were 
in train and he trusted were being 
pushed wi]th all energy by the heads of 
the different departments. The presi- 
dent closed with these words — "I have 
a right to expect loyal co-operation from 
my associates in the Cabinet. I need 
their counsel, and the nation needs the 
best service that can be secured by our 
united wisdom. ' ' 

Although loath to acknowledge it, the 
Secretary of State ere long discovered 
that there was a man in Washington 
whose powers of analysis and penetra- 
tion were keener than his, and whose 
skill in the management of the complex 
and serious difficulties of the State De- 
partment showed the wise-minded, fair- 
minded President was able to supply 
certain deficiencies in the direction of 
the work of the Department, and that 
this service was so rendered as to save 
the dignity of the Secretary. 

At this time in our history the de- 
partment next in importance to the 
State Department was the Department 
of War. The first secretary for this de- 
partment was Simon Cameron, ot Penn- 
sylvania, a man whom Mr. Lincoln did 
not know, and of whom the things he 
had heard he liked not at all. He was 
far from being a friend of the Presi- 
dent. His appointment came about in 
a peculiar manner. Judge Davis of 
Illinois, one of Lincoln's campaign 
managers, although he had been for- 
bidden absolutely 'to make promises 
or engagements of any sort, promised 
the appointment to Cameron, for Penn- 
sylvania's support in the convention 
that nominated Lincoln. When the 
President learned of this, he was furi- 



ous, but because of his deep personal ob- 
ligation to Judge Davis, when the ap- 
pointment was urged he yielded, es- 
pecially since the support of Pennsyl- 
vania was important to the administra- 
tion. The appointment of Cameron was 
disastrous and expensive to the War De- 
partment and to the repute of the ad- 
ministration. He at once began traffick- 
ing in appointments and contracts. 
When knowledge of this came to the 
President, Cameron was dismissed at 
once and the position given to Edwin 
M. Stanton, a lawyer of Cincinnati. 
Stanton was arbitrary, selfwilled and 
over-bearing — constantly making trou- 
ble for his chief, but he was scrupulously 
honest and got thiiigs done. 

Next in importance to the War De- 
partment, if not of equal importance 
with it, was the Department of the 
Treasury. This was given into the 
hands of Senator Chase! Senator Chase 
^aa an energetic, hard-working secre- 
tary, but at the same time an ambitious, 
scheming, and, in a measure, an un- 
scrupulous politician. He was a rabid 
anti-slavery advocate and upon the 
strength of his views and the popularity 
which they brought him in certain 
quarters of the North, he began to plan 
and scheme for the nomination for the 
presidency in 1864, using the patronage 
of his department to that end. Recogniz- 
ing the ability of the man, Mr. Lincoln 
kept him at the head of the Treasury 
until as he said, ''The Cabinet can get 
on more smoothly without him." Then, 
even though he had been shown corres- 
pondence which showed his secretary 
guilty of arrant treachery, the Presi- 
dent still unwilling to lose to the nation 
the services of his great ability, ap- 
pointed him to the Chief Justiceship of 
the Supreme Court. 

What has been said of these men is 
perhaps sufficient to disclose what a 
problem the President had in his Cabi- 
net — ^the first, and by many, regarded 
the most serious of 'his entire adminis- 
tration. But I must speak of one other — 
Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General. 
Mr. Blair came into the Cabinet as the 
representative of the loyalists of the 
border states. He was a grand charac- 
ter, a far-sighted statesman, and a no- 
ble patriot, ready and willing always to 
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do any sort of fighting for the Union, 
but absolutely none for the black man. 
Blair wanted the Union restored just as 
it had been, Missouri Compromise and 
all. When we recall the views of Chase, 
and think of these views of Blair, we 
can. get some notion of the difficulty the 
President had in keeping even peace 
among the members of his Cabinet. The 
President trusted Blair and heeded his 
counsel. Blair showed him that if he 
followed Chase's notion and took im- 
mediate steps to abolish slavery in the 
border states, fifty thousand men that 
these states had sent to. fight the battles 
of the Union would be recalled. *'At a 
stroke of the pen,*' >said Blair, ''Mis- 
souri, Eastern Tennessee, Western 
Maryland, and loyal Kentucky, now 
loyally supporting the cause of the na- 
tion, would be thrown into the arms of 
the Confederacy." Blair's views pre- 
vailed during the first half of the war, 
and when set aside it was Lincoln him- 
self who did it. This problem of man- 
aging his 'Cabinet while one of the first 
to appear was one of the most protracted 
labors the President had. Fortimately 
for him there were among the other 
members men who aided his every effort 
and upon whom he could rely, the only 
misfortune in it being that they occu- 
pied what we sometimes term inferior 
positions. 

The second problem which the Presi- 
dent had to labor with, came in the or- 
ganization of the Army and Navy. The 
trouble was in the higher appointments. 
The representatives of southern families 
were somewhat averse to work, and, in 
fact, the opportunities for commercial 
efforts on a large scale were not so num- 
erous in the South, so the Army 
and Navy became a favorite provision 
for many men from the South. For 
many years prior to 1861, the cadet- 
ships to West Point and to Annapolis 
were given in far greater number 
( according to population ) to the 
South than to the North. The result 
was that when the war broke out, most 
of the high commissioned officers in 
both army and navy were from the 
South, and, of course, were lost to the 
Union. This condition was more thor- 
oughly characteristic of the Army than 
of the Navy, because the commercial 



life of New England had trained many 
men for the navy. Lee, Johnston, and 
Beauregard at once resigned their com- 
missions and cast their lots with their 
states — so also, did Maury, Semmes, and 
Buchanan in the navy. A few South- 
erners, however, such as General 
Thomas of Virginia and Farragut of 
Tennessee, regarded their allegiance to 
the Union greater than their obliga- 
tions to their respective states, and they 
were among those who dealt the South 
some of the most telling blows. It was 
Farragut who carried his country's flag 
to Mobile and New Orleans. 

To fill the vacancies made by the res- 
ignation of these and many more men 
from the South caused the President no 
little anxiety and trouble. He wanted 
to get the most efficient men possible to 
obtain, but political influence became so 
strong and the country so impatient 
that in some instances he yielded to the 
appointment of men in whose compe- 
tence he had little faith. It is little sur- 
prise that the opening engagements of 
the war were disastrous. In, time, how- 
ever, the President began to exert his 
power as commander-in-chief of the 
army, and from that time forward there 
was a change in affairs. Victories be- 
gan to come, and the nation began to 
believe as someone said at the time — 
''The government reigns, and there is a 
real man at the helm in Washington." 

Another problem which confronted 
Mr. Lincoln at the very outset was the 
framing of a code of instruction for the 
guidance of our ministers abroad. The 
first indications from abroad seemed to 
indicate that the sympathies of Euro- 
pean cQuntries would be with the Con- 
federated States. In France and Eng- 
land public men high in the coundls of 
their governments had used expressions 
which were taken to indicate an early 
recognition of the Confederacy. Secre- 
tary Seward framed a dispatch for the 
guidance of our ministers. It was un- 
wisely angry and truculent in tone. 
Seward had assumed that England was 
going to take active part with the South 
and was throwing down the gauntlet of 
defiance at once. The President would 
not permit the publication of a paper 
that foreshadowed war. He compell^ 
Seward to reword it eliminating the an- 
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gry objectionable features. Another 
illustration of how the trained, scholarly- 
statesman of the East was repressed by 
the inexperienced/ but far seeing West- 
erner — the man who the conservatives 
had feared would introduce' wild and 
woolly methods into the policy of the 
nation. What Mr. Lincoln made Seward 
say, was, that the right claimed by the 
United States, in common with all na- 
tions was the right to maintain its own 
existence, and the idea that it was able 
to* maintain itself against all foes 
whether from without or within was 
made very plain. You ask, **Why such 
a message?" Simply for this reason. 
President Lincoln had used every means 
at his command to insure that if war 
came, the South must be the aggressor. 
And so it was. Then, the United States 
being the attacked party, must of course 
claim the right universal among nations 
— ^that of maintaining its own existence. 
Another illustration of how much 
broader was the diplomatic horizon of 
the president than that of his secretary. 

In the summer of 1861 the problem 
pressing hardest for settlement was the 
attitude of the border states. We re- 
member the attitude of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Blair. This was the attitude of 
these people whose representative he 
was. Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia and Maryland were 
largely loyal to the Union, but these 
loyalists were not willing to fight for the 
negro. Their geographical position was 
important as were their numbers, and 
the president wisely forbade any inter- 
ference with slavery until the course of 
the war had committed these people to 
the side of the Union. Then he issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The last of the great problems to re- 
quire solution early in the first adminis- 
tration of Mr. Lincoln came in the late 
autumn of 1861. This was the inter- 
national complication with Great Britain 
known as the Trent Affair. This matter 
if unwisely handled would have decided 
the fate of the republic. Early in 1861 
the Confederate government had sent 
certain emissaries across the Atlantic to 
do what they could in Europe in three 
ways, viz., to enlist the sympathy of 
those governments, to create a market for 
the cotton bonds and to arrange for the 
purchase of supplies for the army and 



navy. It so happened at this time that 
two men, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, and 
Judge Slidell of Louisiana, were enroute 
on such a mission, the former to Great 
Britain, the latter to France. These 
men took passage on the British mail 
steamer Trent. The U. S. warship San 
Jacinto, commanded by Captain Wilkes, 
was assigned the task of watching West 
Indian watere for blockade runners. 
Wilkes learned of the voyage of these 
two men. About 100 miles out from 
Kingston, Jamaica, he stopped the Trent 
and took from her as prisoners Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell. England was furi- 
ous. It gave the ministry the chance 
they so longed for, that of throwing the 
weight of Great Britain with the Con- 
federacy. Louis Napoleon was in high 
glee because it enhanced his chances of 
securing the help of England in acquir- 
ing an empire in Mexico, which he was 
planning to do while the United States 
was busy with the war. The ministry 
framed an angry demand for their re- 
lease, but good Prince Albert and his 
mother, Queen Victoria, would not ap- 
prove of any such course. She said, '* We 
must not go to war with the idea of 
destroying the Republic of the west, es- 
pecially in defense of a nation of which 
slavery is the corner stone." The Presi- 
dent waited quietly for word from the 
British Government. When the demand 
for the release of the men came, the 
President, . and not his Secretary of 
State, dictated this message : ' * The gov- 
ernment of the United States is well 
pleased that Her Majesty's government 
should have finally accepted the old- 
time American contention that vessels 
of peace should not be searched on the 
high seas by vessels of war." 

It must be recalled that this ' ' right of 
search*^ was one thing that the Ameri- 
can Commissioners who met with the 
British Commissioners to settle the war 
of 1812-1814, could not get the British 
Government to consent to. Now. after 
half a century, this plain man from the 
West had committed the English nation 
to this policy at a single stroke. 

This man, who for four years endured 
every form of battering and pressure, 
and who, instead of having his hopeful- 
ness crushed out of him, — ^instead of 
losing heart or power of discretion, or 
the full control of his responsibilities, 
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steadily developed in patience, in 
strength, in nobility of nature, and in 
.the wisdom of experience. Selected in 
time of need to bear the burdens of the 
nation, he was able to so fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities that he takes place in the 
world's history as a leader of men. 

To these four great problems — the 
problem of managing and directing his 
Cabinet ; the problem of instructing our 
ministers and official "representatives 
abroad in a manner calculated to win 
and hold the confidence of foreign states; 
the problem of managing the loyal popu- 
lation of the border states, and the solu- 
tion of delicate diplomatic situations — 
might be added many others of almost 
equal significance: The never ceasing 
trouble he had with his generals in the 
field, beginning with Geo. B. McClellan 
whose treatment of the president be- 
came a brand of infamy even to the sec- 
ond generation (it was of him*Mr. Lin- 
coln once said, when asked why he didn 't 
rebuke and reprimand his insolence and 



bigotry, **Why, I presume our general 
is too busy to see me, but I will hold 
his horse, if he wiU only win us a 
victory") ; the trouble he had in repress- 
ing political gluttoriry — ^the long hard 
battle he waged to win the confidence of 
the men who controlled the nation's 
manufacturing and financial interests to 
whom he was an utter stranger, and 
many others. 

Those that seemed the most important- 
have been chosen for this brief paper. 
Enough has been said of them, I trust, 
to refresh the memories, of those who 
lived then, and to give to others some- 
thing of the magnitude of this great 
soul's labors. He possessed the courage 
to stand alone — and the genuineness of 
conviction; the clearness of vision — so 
essential to leadership in a great cause. 
And to him belong^ the proud distinction 
of having solved the greatest problem 
qf all time — ^that of guiding to a safe 
anchorage the greatest nation of earth — 
in the greatest storm known to man. 



HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

JoJin W. Cook 

Christian Education 



Christianity took its rise in Judaism. 
Its founder was an orthodox Jew and 
his first followers were presumably those 
with whom he had previously been as- 
sociated or, at least, were, of the same 
nationality and faith. Whatever there 
was of educational advantages among the 
Jews of their time may have been en- 
joyed by some of them and possibly by 
all of them. They belonged to the com- 
mon people and shared in the common 
lot. 

The marvelous events that are re- 
corded as having occurred on the day of 
Pentecost, in the year 29 A.D., mark 
what is called the birthday of the Chris- 
tian Church. Palestine was a Roman 
province under the Emperor Tiberius. 
Much is known of the social and political 
condition of the people of the empire 
and of this particular portion of it, but 
with the exception of what is recorded 
in the New Testament, the keen eye of 
the historian has searched in vain for 
record or tradition or story that would 
throw even the faintest ray of light upon 



the events that marked the slow evolu- 
tion of this remarkable institution in the 
first century and a half of its existence. 
Its founder had no recognition from 
the historian of his time. Tacitus men- 
tions the attempt of Nero to fasten the 
burning of Rome upon the Christians 
and for the edification of his readers is 
credited with the remark that they con- 
stituted a sect that originated with a Jew 
who was put to death in the reign of Ti- 
berius. In Chapter III of the ''Antiq- 
uities of the Jews" we may read the 
following: '*Now there was about this 
time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to 
call him a man; for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, h teacher of such men 
as receive the truth with pleasure. He 
drew over to him both many of the Jews 
and many of the Gentiles, etc., etc." But 
modem scholarship has declared both 
statements to be interpolations, hence 
the statement that Jesus of Nazareth 
escaped the eye of the secular annalist 
of the first century, seems to be well 
established. 
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Notwithstanding the silence of the 
historian something may be gleaned 
from the New Testament with regard to 
the befrinnings of what was distinctively 
Christian education. It is clear that a 
new social principle was at work among 
men. We have seen a spirit of democ- 
racy among the Greeks and Romans, 
although greatly limited in its sweep by 
class distinctions. Saint Paul declared 
*' That there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female ; for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus." It would 
seem that so broad a doctrine of social 
equality would make a powerful appeal 
to the masses of the people. When it is 
remembered that large numbers of the 
bondmen were possessed of superior edu- 
cation it would not be strange that 
learned men could be counted among the 
early converts from such a sourcie. The 
new opportunity for women marked the 
most significant epoch in that respect in 
the history of humanity. It would be 
too much to expect that they were at 
once to be emancipated ivoufi their his- 
toric subjection; that would come only 
in the slow process of time. With the de- 
gree of intelligence that existed and the 
broad platform laid down by the new 
church there is no difficulty in accepting 
the statement that Christianity spread 
with great rapidity. In consequence it 
must have adopted an educational policy 
suited to its own needs, for education 
exhibits the struggle of the various civ- 
ilizations and creeds and cults to sur- 
vive. 

The key word of the new movement 
was brotherhood under a common father- 
hood. The dominating principle, there- 
fore, was love.. He was the best member 
of the group who contributed most gen- 
erously to the welfare of the rest. This 
idea was to be frightfully disfigured but it 
will never be lost. It will ie overlaid 
with philosophies, smothered with labori- 
ously constructed creeds, temporarily 
forgotten by those who esteemed them- 
selves its preservers, and made an excuse 
for the most inhuman atrocities, but 
through its native vitality it was at last 
to come to its own. 

This will at once be recognized as 
widely different from the Greek solution 
of the social problem, which was a fine 
intellectualism. That is the philosophy 



of despair for the masses. It opens a 
door for the favored few, but condemns 
the many to perpetual servitude. A pe- 
culiar coloring was given to Christian 
education, however, by the quite general 
belief in the early coming of the Master 
to set up his reign of a thousand years. 
Citizenship in that kingdom was to be 
determined by purity of life. It was 
the duty of the believer, therefore, to 
establish hiinself in an order of living, 
a system of behavior, a determining 
habit. This was to be brought about 
by a rigorous discipline, a perpetual 
«self-denial, which was the very an- 
tithesis of the life of the time. 
One has but to recall what was 
said of the practices of the people 
of the empire to realize how rigorous 
this discipline would of necessity be. 
Saint Paul expressed the Jekyll-Hyde , 
conflict in his own life in his familiar 
words, *'So then with the mind, I my- 
self serve the law of God ; but with the 
flesh the law of sin." He is therefore 
the most convincing of all advocates of 
the disciplinary theory of education — 
and there will be many — for he declares 
it to be fundamental and essential in the 
new system of training. 

While this may be regarded as quite 
exclusively moral training — ^and prop- 
erly so — ^he was by no means silent with 
regard to intellectual disciplines. A 
scholar himself, it would be expected that 
he would recognize the necessity of in- 
telligence as a prominent feature of the 
new system. Here he seems to have 
adopted the Platonic theory that each 
should develop himself along the line of 
his superior gifts. Especially was it im- 
portant that the converts should be en- 
trenched in doctrine, as the peril of all 
perils was lie destructive heresy that 
might destroy Christianity in its in- 
fancy. Provision was therefore made 
for the satisfaction of such a demand, 
doubtless, but as to the details of man- 
agement, little is known. The curious 
are referred to ah interesting volume, 
''Primitive Christian Education," by 
Geraldine Hodgson. 

Of course it will not be forgotten that 
Christianity had an environment of 
Judaism, of Hellenized Romanism, and 
of such other aspects of pagan culture 
as were then existent. Schools, were 
fairly abundant and available as well for 
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Christian as for pagan. While it goes 
without saying that there is no sect in 
the mere act of learning how to read and 
write and that the multiplication table 
is unaffected by denominational preju- 
dice, the spirit of a people suffuses the 
instruction of the teacher and the school. 
Heathen teachers and heathen text books 
possessed the ordinary machinery of edu- 
cation .and this fact made the desired 
education of the children otitside the 
family a matter of grave difficulty. 

We must be content for the purposes 
of these articles with a few general 
statements with regard to early Chris- 
tian education. It is as well, perhaps. 
There is more fruitful material await- 
ing us. The best known schools were 
the Catechumenal and the Catechetical 
Schools and let it suffice to say that they 
were rather for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for confirmation those who were on 
the road to church membership than for 
any other end. With the growth of the 
church and the development of an or- 
ganization with bishops at its head ca- 
thedral schools came into existence. 
With the evolution of the monastery the 
main educational agency for more 
than six hundred years appeared. 
With the recognition of Christianity as 
a state religion in consequence of what 
is called "The conversion of Constan- 
tine", a place was made for Christian 
education in that larger sense with 
which we are dealing. Having thus 
traveled in seven-league boots and hav- 
ing reached the monastic schools we may 
briefly pause for their description. 

The monastery developed out of the 
sense of a necessity for separation from 
secular life to realize in the richest way 
the religious life. It appeared in the 
early history of the church. By the be- 
ginning of the sixth century it was well 
established in that portion of the em- 
pire lying west of Italy. Children were 
received while still quite young and 
were educated by the monks. Rigorous 
rules regulated the* relations of the 
monks to the young. They were not 
permitted to mingle with them in their 
sports and they were to exercise the ex- 
tremest caution in their conversation 
and instruction lest an incautious word 
should drop into the furrows of their 
lives and bear unworthy fruit. The 
children took their meals in the common 



dining room and joined the monks in 
their work, yet there was a distinct segre- 
gation in the community life. They led 
a modified boarding-school life, the be- 
ginnings, in a way, of similar institu- 
tions in our own time. They had one 
characteristic feature that separated 
them from the pagan academies. They 
were treated with the greatest considera- 
tion by the monks, the tenderest of rela- 
tions existing between them and their 
youthful charges. The discipline was 
not without elements of severity, as 
punishment was employed to reduce the 
insubordinate, but matters of such com- 
mon usage did not interfere with that 
affectionate regard that was to be ex- 
pect^ from those who sought to imi- 
tate the master whom they diligently 
sought to serve. This relation is charm- 
ingly illustrated by an anecdote related 
of one of the founders of this system of 
education, who was at the same time a 
reformer of the conditions of monastic 
life — St. Pachomius. He was once en- 
gaged with his fellows in making mats, 
when one of the children said to him, 
*'My father, you are not working in the 
right way: the abbot Theodore does it 
quite differently." **Then pit down, my 
child, and show me how I ought to do 
it.'' The child instructed the venerable 
abbot who thereupon untwisted his 
osiers and began his work over again. 
It is related that on another occasion 
one of the boys ran .to meet him as he 
returned from a journey and entered a 
protest against the bill of fare with 
which they had been supplied in his ab- 
sence. He called the cook before him 
and administered a rebuke that cor- 
rected the situation to the entire satis- 
faction of the boys. 

There is no scarcity of anecdotes illus- 
trating the willingness with which the 
monks turned from the sombemess of 
their ascetic lives to minister to the edu- 
cation of the youner. One can easily im- 
agine how gladly they were received and 
how faithfully they were served within 
the limiting rigor of the inonastic rules. 
St. Basil prescribed a system of disci- 
pline that in some ways anticipated an 
educational reformer of the eighteenth 
century and who was anything but a 
saint. He endeavored to attach to every 
fault its own remedy, believing that the 
soul would thus be exercised to conquer 
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ite passion. If a child has been angry 
with a companion he should be obliged 
to beg his pardon and render him some 
real service, thus accustoming him to 
that humility that will eradicate the 
pride of which all anger is the offspring. 
If he should violate a rule by eating out 
of hours, the natural punishment is the 
abstinence from food for the rest of the 
day. If. he is gluttonous he should ab- 
stain from food at time of the repast 
and study the behavior of those who are 
free from such a fault. If his words 
should be rude or idle or untruthful he 
should keep silence until he is able to 
speak with discretion and propriety. 

In their studies there should be a sub- 
stitution of the wonderful events of 
scripture history for the fables of the 
poets. The Book of Proverbs furnishes 
a wealth of wise sentences to be learned 
by heart, and diligence in memorizing 
should be rewarded by suitable prizes 
that there may be a pleasurable element 
in learning.. Thus early do we see the 
early out-croppings of the pedagogical 
doctrine of interest. Frequent interro- 
gation should be employed so that the 
habit of close attention to the lesson may 
be early formed. In addition to all of 
this, some useful trade should be taught, 
so that the zest of physical occupation 
and the fondness for skill and self sup- 
port should contribute to the promotion 
of the educational movement. The good 
saint' would certainly be applauded in a 
present-day teachers' institute for the 
soundness of some of his theories. 

Reference has been made, in an inci- 
dental way, to the education that was 
carried on in the Christian homes, but 
the matter deserves far more than a 
passing mention. The religious instruc- 
tion was mainly thus secured and the 
mother was the teacher. Again and 
a^ain are her virtue and intelligence 
celebrated by grateful sons. '*Ye gods 
of Greece!" exclaimed the sophist Li- 
banius; '*how wonderful are the women 
of the Christians!" The author of 
''Christian Schools and Scholars," a 
book freely used in this discussion, calls 
Gladstone sharply to account for his 
statement that *'the idea and place of 
woman has been slowly and laboriously 
elevated by the Gospel." **The most 
perfect exemplars of Christian woman- 
hood appear in the primitive ages," she 



declares. 

But not only were the children edu- 
cated in the monasteries; it soon be- 
came apparent that the monks them- 
selves must be engaged in educational 
occupations. Many of those who sought 
its retirement were without education. 
The early monasteries suffered from 
evils that were the natural outcome of 
the solitary life of their religious or- 
ders. In the sixth century a system of 
rules was adopted by the western mon- 
asteries, proposed by Benedict and 
known as the Benedictine rules. Among 
their requirements werfe manual labor 
for seven hours a day and reading for 
two hours. The manual labor was edu- 
cative rather than productive in its aim 
and is accounted the earliest actual use 
of work for educational purposes, al- 
though, as we have seen, it was recom- 
mended by St. Basil. Social benefits of 
great value resulted from St. Benedict's 
rules. The monks employed improved 
methods of farming which were imi- 
tated by the peasants. They cultivated 
the crafts and invented new and valua- 
ble processes. They reduced to cultiva- 
tion lands that possessed remarkable 
fertility but that were useless because 
of the ignorance of the people regarding 
methods of draining. Indeed, there was 
no calling that was then in common use 
that was not stimulated to a better life 
by the example of the monks. 

It is interesting to see through what 
devious ways society succeeds in im- 
proving itself. The celibacy of the 
monk was an attack upon the principle 
of the family. His enforced obedience 
to authority was hostile to the freedom 
of opinion in religious matters. His in- 
difference to the state and devotion to 
his order was opposed to the conception 
of citizenship. His renunciation of the 
industrial life was a violation of the 
most familiar economic principles. Not- 
withstanding this negative attitude to- 
ward the world great good resulted in 
many ways. Some of these benefits have 
been noted. In the unrest and turbu- 
lence of the times there were these 
places of retirement that were nurseries 
of learning and conservers of order. 
Protected by the regard even of rude 
barbarians they were quite undisturbed 
by the vandalism that exhibited its ra- 
pacity all about them. They alone were 
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the teachers of the people so far as they 
were taught. They preserve manu- 
scripts, multiplied them by the slow 
process of copjdng, extended the range 
of human knowledge by research, slowly 
developed a course of study that to-day 



dominates the schools, in a significant 
way held society together, although out- 
iaide of society, and taught men to sub- 
ject themselves to the most rigorous of 
disciplines at the call of duty. 



DR. MONTESSORI ON PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY/ 

Manfred J. Holmes. 



Anthropology is no longer a ** Lot's 
wife" among the sciences. In recent 
years its biological aspects have been 
opening up a forward vision that sees in 
its future development a chief source of 
data essential to the highest achieve- 
ments in practical sociology and educa- 
tion. ''Pedagogical anthropology," ac- 
cording to Dr. Montessori, ''studies man 
with a view to his future development 
and possible betterment." She wishes 
by constant study and experiment to 
learn the conditions, processes, and the 
goal of development of children and to 
leaVn how tMs development can be 
guided toward the perfection of life in 
man. In this study of individual de- 
velopment the facts of individual varia- 
tion are most significant not only as 
data of education but also as data of so- 
ciology, pathology, and hygiene. 

Dr. Montessori organizes her compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject into ten 
chapters. In Chapter I, " Certain 
Principles of General Biology," she 
alludes to the germinal origin of the hu- 
man individual and points out how her- 
edity exercises the initial and most pro- 
f oimd influence in determining the type 
and character of sthe new person. "The 
complex transmission of characteristics 
rests wholly with the germinal cells." 
If this is a valid concept, then the ini- 
tial problem of education becomes a 
broad sociological one which must deal 
with questions of sexual ethics; for it is 
clear that a sexual ethics is emerging 
from the problems and laws of heredity, 
just as a social ethics has emerged from 
Darwin's law of survival through selec- 
tion. "To learn the laws of union • 
• • of the infinite dominant and re- 
cessive germinal potentialities that must 
encounter each other in the mysterious 



labyrinth in which life is prepared • 
• • is the greatest problem of the 
present day." The direction and kind 
of achievement Dr. Montessori points 
out is the most advanced conception yet 
attained by man in the conscious work 
of creation ; but the outlook is not reas- 
suring just now when the Wisconsin eu- 
genics law is declared unconstitutional. 
The remainder of Chapter I deals with 
forms and types of stature, and stature 
and weight in their biological and 
educational import. No one of the vari- 
ous measurements considered is signifi- 
cant in itself. The significant tUng is 
found in the facts indicated by the 
mathematical relations of* the measure- 
ments. The author considers the school 
the best and most appropriate agency of 
the state for gathering these anthropo- 
logical data. Her suggestions as to the 
practical value of these data are ex- 
pressed with moral fervor and have the 
ring of conviction. Commenting on 
types of stature, she says : 

A knowledge of these types shows us the 
necessity we educators are under of taking 
into consideration the individual pupils, 
each of whom may have separate needs, 
tendencies and forms of development; and 
in demanding separate schools, in which 
even the methods of moral education must 
differ. Because men are not only not all 
adapted to the same forms of work, but they 
are not even all adapted to the same stand- 
ards of morality. And since it is our duty 
to assume the task of aiding the biological 
development and the social adaptation of 
the new generations, it will also be part of 
our task to correct defective organisms* 
and at the same time to correct the types 
of mental and moral inferiority. 

Dr. Montessori 's brief for pedagogical 
anthropology ought to set parents, edu- 
cators, and all would-be benefactors of 
mankind to thinking seriously about the 
effect of our present school life upon the 



^*' Pedagogical Anthropology^* by Maria Montessori, M. Di Translated by Frederic 
T. Cooper. 4to, pp. XI, 508, with 163 iUustratious and diagrams. $3.50 net. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York, 1913. 
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girls as future mothers of the race. Here 
is an insidious, yet easily discovered, 
source of race suicide. The many hours 
of daily, indoor confinement and the 
sitting postures on rigid, often mal- 
adjusted seats, through most of the 
months of each year, and through most 
of the years of plastic life sap the virile 
energies or prevent their development, 
and give abnormal curvature and rig- 
idity to the lumbar curve of the spinal 
column ; thus, if not making child-bear- 
ing impossible, yet making it an experi- 
ence of such misery and agony that it 
is avoided if possible. And nothing is 
yet said about the effects upon the type 
and character of the offspring — ^those 
who must become the representatives 
and the transmittors of the life of the 
race with an ever increasing probability 
of retrogression. 

Chapters two to ten deal with crani- 
ology^ the thorax, the pelvis, the limbs, 
the skin and pigments, the technique of 
measurement, statistical methodology, 
the biographic history of the pupil and 
his antecedents, the application of biom- 
etry and anthropology for the purpose 
of determining the medial man. 

Great interest will center in chapter 
nine, "Biographical History of the Pu- 
pil and His Antecedents.'* Any school 
of to-day that makes no provision at all 
for biographic histories of pupils, has 
not a clear and adequate conception of 
its purposes, nor the best ways of attain- 
ing them. The meaning and value of the 
biographic history and chart are essen- 
tial to educational work in any true 
sense of that term. 

Use of Biographic Charts 

The essential features of a biographic 
history are three; (1) the antecedents 
of pupil, (a) biological, near and re- 
mote; (b) sociological, such as vocation, 
moral and cultural environment, etc. 
(2) The anthropological and psychic ex- 
amination of the pupil, the gathering of 
individual data that may serve as in- 
dexes of personal condition and needs 
and the stage and status of personal de- 
velopment. (3) The diaries; these mean 
the daily or occasional records and their 
summaries. Sample charts are given to 
show what data are considered essential 
in general; but the charts may vary 



greatly both in flmount and the charac- 
ter of the data gathered and recorded 
according to the purposes and special 
Interests of the school authorities. 

Thi^ chapter is closed with a state- 
ment of the great values of the biographic 
history, (a) It takes the place of the 
report cards and records of the relative 
marks of merit and demerit; for while 
these report cards constitute a state- 
ment of effects, altogether empirical, the 
biographic chart investigates the causes 
and in this way furnishes pedagogy with 
a scientific basis. 

(2) The biographic chart, replacing 
the earlier classifications, raises the 
teacher's standard of culture by direct- 
ing him along a, scientific path, asso- 
ciates the teacher's work with that of 
the physician, and makes the teacher a 
far-sighted director of the development 
and the perfectioning of the new gen- 
erations. 

(3) The biographic chart includes a 
new educative movement which abol- 
ishes rewards and punishments. [This 
is almost startling, and no doubt implies 
an unusual type of teacher.] 

(4) The biographic history completes 
the individual study of the pupil and 
prepares for his diagnosis : combining to 
this end the work of the school with that 
of the home. 

(5) The biographic chart will furnish 
everyone with a document capable of 
guiding him in his own subsequent self- 
education. 

(6) Lastly, the biographic chart with 
its gathering of positive data, prepares" 
a great body of scientific material which 
will be useful, not alone to pedagogy, 
but also to sociology, medicine, and jur- 
isprudence. 

In comparison with the biographic 
chart, what a sorry, not to say puny and 
pathetic spectacle the monthly or term 
report card is with its numerical marks 
that may mean in terms of life just the 
opposite of what they appear to mean 
and what the "proud'' parent, or the 
disappointed parent thinks they mean. 
Furthermore the old report card often 
deludes the * pupil himself by leading 
him systematically to set up false or 
misleading standards of estimating the 
meaning of school life and work and 
play. He is denied the opportunity of 
developing rational and morally health- 
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fill attitudes towards the meaning of his 
own growth and social relations. 

To no class of schools and school peo- 
ple will Dr. Montessori's book be more 
significant (I hope to none morje wel- 
come) than to those having to do with 
the training of teachers. Every normad 
school shoTild carry on this work in its 
elemefttary school, and in its high school 



department if it has one. The slight 
additional expense involved by a normal 
school thus assuming one of its most 
logical and important functions would 
be many times offset by the additional 
value it would bring to the state in pr'>- 
moting a higher order of efficiency in 
education and actually improving hu- 
man life in the state. 



HIGH SCHOOL CLASS MANAGEMENT, XIII. 

H. A. HoUister. 
Mathematics, Concluded. 



After a good year of elementary alge- 
bra, which should be extensive rather 
than intensive, at the same time offering 
a fine review of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, the subject should give place 
for a year, at least, to the teaching of 
geometry. This is desirable for two 
reasons: First, the pupils should thus be 
permitted to come back to algebra at a 
more mature stage, and with the train- 
ing in reasoning which a course in geom- 
etry is so well calculated to give. There 
will also be the advantage, if the teacher 
will use it, of pointing out relationships 
between these two branches of high 
school mathematics. This second reason 
for such order of treatment would dis- 
appear if we could have the still more 
profitable plan of unfolding mathematics 
as a unified field of experiences rather 
than as separate and almost wholly un- 
related groups of principles and laws. 

In any case the time factor is a vitally 
important one. There is good ground 
for the belief that the ideal time scheme 
should include at least three and 
a half out of the four years of 
regular school work. This is not 
saying that the pupils' full time, 
five days per week, should be de- 
voted to mathematics as one fourth of 
his work for so many years. It is be- 
lieved that better results than seem at 
present attainable might be had through 
such an extension of the study of mathe- 
matics even if only half the time of one 
full subject for a year were given to its 
treatment in. class. This would still 
leave time for a half year of plane trig- 
onometry for those desiring it. 

By such a plan the pupil would be 
able to bring to the study of his mathe- 



matics all his unfolding mental abilities 
from year to year. In this way might 
readily be gained a mastery of this sub- 
ject in its elementary stages such as to 
make its use a real advantage as applied 
to the actual problems of service. At 
the same time he would have received 
the full value of its disciplinary quali- 
ties, thus adding to the strength and 
clearness of his reasoning powers. 

All this is assuming, of course, that in 
the arrangement of any given curricu- 
lum the pupil is enabled to differentiate 
according to his discovered abilities, even 
to the extent, in some cases, of the com- 
plete elimination of high school mathe- 
matics from his particular curriculum. 

In the study of geometry, as in the 
case of algebra, too great care can not be 
taken in seeing that the language of the 
subject, the terminology, is mastered, 
step by step. Mere memoriter work in 
reciting definitions of lines, angles, sur- 
faces, and their various relations is all 
in vain unless the pupil gains a clear 
concept of the content of each term. To 
accomplish this there needs to be avail- 
able in the mind of the teacher, or at 
hand in concrete form, a variety of illus- 
trations of each particular geometrical 
expression under discussion, in order 
that opportunity may be given for com- 
prehension through all the varying ap- 
perceptive processes which the different 
minds of a group of pupils represent. 
Otherwise, some will leave this stage in 
the process of instruction still groping 
in darkness, utterly unable to translate 
the new language in terms of their own 
experiences. Pupils have been known, 
for instance, who have passed over all 
the work of the ordinaiy text in plane 
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geometry without having gained a cor- 
rect conception of a circle or an angle. 
How, in such cases, can there be any 
reasoning? To these pupils the sole al- 
ternative is the memorizing of each and 
every demonstration, — only another way 
of saying they have failed. 

Imagination plays an important part 
in the study of geometry, yet in any 
high school class there is likely to be a 
goodly proportion of pupils who are 
weak in this particular faculty. It is 
not an uncommon thing for teachers to 
overlook or ignore this fact. A friend 
of the Visitor had this experience: He 
could not readily see the relations \n a 
figure which varied in position and let- 
tering f i:om that given in the text. His 
instructor deliberately varied the figures 
in order to test the visualizing pover of 
his pupils. One day he called on this 
friend to demonstrate a simple proposi- 
tion the figure for which the instructor 
had drawn, in inverted order, upon the 
black-board. The pupil declared that 
the figure was wrong. *' Perhaps if you 
stand on your head, ' ' said the instructor, 
"you will be able to read the figure cor- 
rectly." In this case the sarcasm had 
the desired effect ; but with many pupils 
it would have crushed out the last shred 
of desire to understand. If there had 
been, instead, sufficient concrete illustra- 
tion to enable all to see, from different 
standpoints, the same general relations, 
the results would doubtless have been 
more generally effective. 

The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that this ability to see given 
relations in a figure independently of 
any particular arrangement which may 
have been adopted by the author of the 
text is a vitally important matter when 
we come to the summing of results from 
the teaching of geometry. A wise use 
of concrete ^lustrations should lead those 
who are lacking in imaginative power to 
clear visualizing. But it should not stop 
here. The aim should be to so develop 
the work, through conscious effort on 
the part of both tfeacher and pupil, as 
to lead to the strengthening of imagijia- 
tion on the part of those who are lack- 
ing in this particular. All this implies 
that there are certain personal charac- 
teristics in the membership of any class 
which necessitates at least a little indi- 
vidual attention if the best results are to 
be obtained. 



Some teachers of geometry find it help- 
ful to require the pupils to keep note 
books in which they are expected to make 
carefully constructed geometrical figures 
and to write out neatly and in good 
form the statement and demonstration 
of each proposition. Such a plan prop- 
erly used should result in improvement 
of drawing and greater definiteness in 
reasoning; but there is danger of over- 
doing this formal side of the work at the 
expense of the advantage there is in the 
widest possible range of application of 
the principles involved. 

A reasonable amount of inventional 
work should be required. One of the 
most interesting experiences of the 
writer in teaching geometry was a 
term's work based wholly on the inven- 
tional plan. Only definitions and ax- 
ioms were given, and from these the 
class proceeded to formulate proposi- 
tions and to work out their demonstra- 
tions. Such exercise is probably too 
strenuous foi* the average class; but a 
reasonable amount of it mingled with 
the given theorems of the ordinary text 
is good training for any class. Peculiar 
zest is added to such exercises when a 
practical application appears as a basis 
for the problem involved. 

There is a notable change now taking 
place in the character of our geometry 
texts. In this connection attention may 
well be called to the advantages of hav- 
ing at hand a carefully prepared sylla: 
bus of the subject. If such a syllabus 
is available that brings geometrical pre- 
sentation down to date it is a great boon 
to the teacher who, by reason of some 
local limitation, finds it necessary to con- 
tinue the use of some older edition of 
text. Among such syllabi, both for al- 
gebra and geometry, may be mentioned 
those adopted by the Mathematics Sec- 
tion of the Illinois High School Con- 
ference. The one on algebra was adopted 
in 1908, and that on geometry in 1911. 
Such an outline- may be used with any 
text, with a certain amount of supple- 
menting, and is much more apt to reflect 
consensus of view among students of 
mathematics than any individual text. 
At the same time it is exceedingly desir- 
able that the teacher of mathematics 
keep well posted on all new ideas of 
presentation which the newer texts are 
intended to convey. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH RESPONSIBILITIES 

Louis W, Rapeer. 



It is a good sign that the educational 
profession is beginning to put first 
things first and getting down to bed- 
rock fundamentals. Not since the time 
of the .greatness of Greece has the prime 
factor of health and normal physical de- 
velopment occupied so prominent a 
place as it occupies to-day, not only in 
''educational metaphysics," but in 
everyday school practice.^ A few years 
ago the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of the school for building up and 
maintaining national health and vi- 
tality were largely overlooked or un- 
known. Look through the. black vol- 
umes of proceedings of the National 
Education Association for the past "fifty 
years; record chronologically the 
amount and proportion of space there 
devoted to problems of educational 
hygiene; and then chart the curve of in- 
crease. Up to 1900 there would be a 
slight and gradual rise, but since that 
time, only a few years ago, the curve 
would rise almost vertically, indicating 
remarkable changes in the sense of rela- 
tive values on the part of American edu- 
cators. This rapidly rising curve of in- 
crease for educational discussion would 
apply also to most school health factors 
now initiated or established in educa- 
tional systems and common practice: 
playgrounds and physical training, med- 
ical inspection by doctors and nurses, 
dental clinics, fire-proof buildings, bet- 
ter ventilation, lighting, cleaning, and 
heating, open-air and open window 
schools, care, of mental defectives, more 
hygienic school furniture, the sanitary 
drinking fountains, the abolition of the 
common drinking cup and common 
towel, school bathing, the health educa- 
tion of pupils and parents, the health 
of teachers, the feeding of undernour- 
ished children, and many others. And 
were we to extend . our study of the 
growth of this health movement to the 
evidences of attention to health by the 
general public we should observe the 
same or even greater development. On 
all sides we are witnessing to-day a ver- 
itable renaissance of the health con- 

^These general principles are discussed by the author in "Educational Sociolofirj*' 
which appeared in American Education for June, 1913, and in School Health Administra- 
tion^ published by Teachers College, New York, 1913. 



science of the race which is inevitably 
destined to reestablish health in its 
reasonable position among the values of 
life. 

In attempting to state what the 
schools can do for national and com- 
muziity health and vitality, I shall not 
here venture into the attractive but 
rather theoretical field of the relative 
health responsibility of the school as 
compared with other social institutions. 
The progressive and democratic nature 
of our system of government and life 
fixes for us no static demarcations of 
duty. Opportunity, expediency, what 
should and can be done best in the given 
conditions with the greatest social good 
and least social waste, will continue to 
be important factors. The mofit thor- 
ough students of our modern complex 
industrial civilization have for some 
time pointed out that the school's func- 
tions must largely increase in scope 
and efficiency. Their philosophy is be- 
ing more than fulfilled and must fre- 
quently be rewritten to be kept up to 
date. My .task here is the much hum- 
bler and more immediately practical one 
of endeavoring to outline briefly in a 
merely suggestive manner some ways in 
which the profession may make itself 
useful in promoting health, beauty, effi- 
ciency and happiness, and in lessening 
our enormous amount of preventable 
death, preventable illness, preventable 
and remediable physical defects, and 
the growing evidences of national physi- 
cal degeneracy.^ 

Essential Personal Health Factors 

What can be done by the school or 
schools of any community seems to be 
determined fundamentally, not by the 
amount of money the schools have to 
spend, though this stands first in the 
minds of many administrators and 
teachers, not by the amount or kinds of 
school equipment, and not by the charac- 
ter of existing health agencies in the 
community, but always and ever, as 
with most movements in a world of peo- 
ple, by the specialized fundamelitals of 
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personal character among those to 
whom opportunities and responsibilities 
may potentially come. Show me the 
real man or woman in contact with the 
realities of life and I will soon 6how you 
superior adjustment to them. School 
movements and even national health 
movements are impossible and dead 
without the developed and specialized 
type of health personality which sees, 
feels and does superior work and serv- 
ice for the goddess Hygeia. These three 
types or factors of character and per- 
sonality which are essential in school 
health work as in all other service are: 
Social Insight, Social Responsiveness, 
and Social Power. First, get health 
wisdom for teachers, pupils, parents; 
add to this a judicious amount of health 
responsiveness, the health feeling; and 
third, forge this health insight, or 
knowledge along with health sensitivity, 
or responsiveness, and much drill and 
practice, into specialized health skill, 
ability, and efficiency. The omission or 
over-emphasis of any one factor may 
easily lead to failure. 

One may be remarkably informed, 
and even wise, concerning history, 
Latin or arithmetic and their methods 
or administration, for example, and still 
be densely ignorant of health knowledge 
— perhaps in his very skilled teaching 
or administration injuring or ruining 
the healtH of himself or his pupils and 
80 indirectly of his community. Again 
he may have much health information 
but be unwise in its application. 
** Knowledge comes but wisdom lin- 
gers." The school health movement de- 
pends absolutely upon general health in- 
formation and keen health insight on the 
part of teachers, pupils, parents, and 
school administrators. But one may 
have a great deal of health knowledge 
and insight, **be a walking cyclopedia" 
of health in short, but be so unrespon- 
sive to the bad health conditions about 
him that he is not stirred to sympathetic 
application of his intelligence and mus- 
cles to the problem he so clearly sees. 
Teachers are probably especially weak in 
this regard, as much perhaps as is the 
general public with respect to corporate 
exploitation of themselves. The health 
intelligence which is not filled with the 
milk of human kindness, with keen re- 



action to health problems and health 
needs all about, is of little or no vcQue tq 
the schools and to the nation. 

Many millions of women knew of the 
sufferings of the soldiers in Crimea but 
only Florence Nightingale, so far as his- 
tory notes, was stirred to vigorous ac- 
tion by the keenly developed health re- 
sponsiveness acquired through years of 
health study and work for the London 
sick and afflicted... Emotional respon- 
siveness which is not backed up by wis- 
dom is mere vaporous sentiment, and* 
intelligence which is not thrilled by 
emotional promptings is lifeless ma- 
chanics. 

But even these two factors, though 
fundamental, are not sufficient for 
health efficiency. There must be added 
the final ingredient of skilled effort and 
power; and all three must be socialized 
and put to work in the service of the 
common good — social service. Many 
superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers have general wisdom and responsive- 
ness; they may "sigh over Israel" in 
infinite compassion with keen insight 
into Israel's needs — ^but unless they can 
translate private sensitive intelligence 
into effective action, unless they possess 
or acquire specialized skiU backed by 
specialized sensitive intelligence they 
fail miserably and occupy better men's 
places. Many of our social reforms lack 
the final ability. They understand and 
they feel the specific social problem but 
fail when they come to its solution in a 
practical world. Our teachers, our 
principals, our superintendents, our 
board members, pupils and patrons 
must in some way get these three spe- 
cific factors, not only in a general way, 
but with special reference to school and 
community health, before private health 
knowledge and responsiveness will be 
translated into the school, community 
and national life. 

Teachers possessing in the right 
amount and combination these three ele- 
ments of personal efficiency for any par- 
ticular line of service are verily the 
* ' salt of the earth. ' ' ' They leave upon the 
life of the world an immortal im- 
press that cannot be effaced but in- 
creases with the years. Down in an 
obscure rural region, says David Starr 
Jordan, I once came upon the track 
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of a man. His influence on that 
commuoity, though he had long since 
passed on, was clear and unmistaka- 
ble as the footprints of a prehis- 
toric mastodon in the fossil-bearing 
rock. For many and various causes 
and purposes such men and women 
in our schools are to-day tremend- 
ously influencing the life of their 
time. In a little drab-colored rural 
school Mabel Carney started as a 
teacher. Many other teachers have 



started in similar schools. But Mabel 
Carney had and obtained social intelli- 
gence, and social responsiveness and 
through them gained social ability with 
special reference to improving the con- 
dition of rural life. To-day she is a 
great vital force in the state of Illinois 
and nation. So with countless others, 
from the Podunk district school to the 
superintendency of the largest city in 
our land. 



THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY INCOME AND OTHER FACTOKS OX 

HIGH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE^ 

C. E. Holley 



Two years ago Dr. J. K. Van Den- 
burg published the results of an interest- 
ing investigation^ conducted in the New 
York City high schools. This investiga- 
tion aimed, among other things, to de- 
termine the relation between the finan- 
cial status of parents and the attend- 
ance, progress, and persistence of their 
children in the high schools. It would, 
of course, be difficult to obtain trust- 
worthy data regarding the actual in- 
come of the parents; but Dr. Van Den- 
burg believed that he could make valid 
comparisons if he used as an index of in- 
come, the amount paid for rent (or, in 
case the homes were owned by the par- 
ents, the rental value of the property). 
These data were secured without i^uch 
difficulty. From material thus ob- 
tained, the following conclusion was 
drawn : 

"On the whole, the economic status of 
these pupils (so far as is shown by monthly 
rental) seems to be only a slight factor in the 
determination of length of stay in the high 
school. * ♦ ♦ The general lack of evi- 
dence that poverty is the main cause of elimi- 
nation, or perhaps a cause of any appreciable 
magnitude, is of course of the utmost import- 
ance. ' ' 

Dr. Van Denburg was careful to 
limit this conclusion to the community 
from which he obtained his data; but 
some speakers and writers who have 
quoted the results of his study have not 
been so mindful of the dangers of wide 
generalization, and have made the 



sweeping assertion that there is no rela- 
tion between the financial status of the 
parents and the education which their 
children receive. 

The present writer has recently had 
an opportunity to test the validity of 
this generalization as applied to one 
specific community. While making a so- 
cial study of the pupils in the Decatiu% 
Illinois, high school, it was found that, 
in many cases, pupils then enrolled in 
the high school could be compared with 
older brothers and sisters, some of wh'-^m 
had graduated from high school, some 
of whom had attended but not gradu- 
ated, and some of whom had not en- 
tered high school. In all, there were 
198 families that could be studied from 
this point of view. These families wci*e 
divided into three groups: 

Group I. Those from which all of the 
older children had completed the high 
school course. 

Group II. Those from which none of 
th^ older children had completed the 
high school course. 

Group III. Those in which some of 
the older children had graduated from 
high school while some had not gradu- 
ated. 

We shall confine our discussion to 
the first two groups. Group I contained 
seventy-eight families, and furnished 
72 per cent of the 334 children who had 
secured a high school education. Group 
II contained fifty-nine families and 



*A report from the Seminary in Educational Administration, School of Education, 
University of Illinois, Second Semester, 1913. 

^ Causes of the JSlimination of Pupils in Public Secondary Schools, New York: Pub- 
lished by Teachers College, 1912. 
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furnished 57 per cent of the 308 who 
had not finished high school. This dis- 
tribution suggested that it might be 
possible to discover the characteristic 
home conditions of the two family 
types, and thus determine in some meas^ 
ure the home conditions which were 
favorable to high school education. A 
blank was accordingly prepared asking 
for the following data: 

a) The occupation of the father. 

b) The education of the father and 

mother in terms of years of 
schooling. 

c) The family income. 

d) The monthly rent of the home. 

(Where the home was owned, the 
rent was estimated.) 

e) Church aMiations of father and 

mother. 

f ) The newspapers and magazines 

taken by the home. 

g) The number of books in the home 

library. 

h) The clubs or organizations at- 
tended by the father and mother. 

These blanks were filled out by the 
pupils in conference with the teachers 
or principal. The results were later 
checked up by the principal and re- 
ports containing obvious errors were* 
eUminatied. This method of collecting 
data involves characteristic errors, but 
the results indicate that as a rule the 
errors counterbalanced one another. 

Results of tJie Investigation 

The differences between the two 
groups of homes are striking, as one 
would naturally expect : 

a) Occupations, The fathers of Group 
I (the families that give their children 
a high school education) are chiefly en- 
gaged in professional and commercial 
occupations. The fathers of Group II 
(the families that do not generally pro- 
"^de high school education for their 
children) are chiefly engaged in the 
artisan trades, in the semi-skilled occu- 
pations, and in the unskilled occupa- 
tions. 

b) Schooling. The median number of 
years of schooling received by the par- 
ents of Group I is twelve; by the par- 
ents of Group II, eight. In Group I, 60 



per cent of the fathers and 61 per cent 
of the mothers have had the equivalent 
of a high school education, wMle more 
than 91 per cent of the fathers and 
mothers of Group II have had less than 
a full four-years' high-school course. 
Indeed, 74 per cent of the fathers and 
71 per <5ent of the mothers in Group II 
did not go beyond the eighth grade. 

c) Income, As would be readily in- 
ferred from the statements just made, 
the yearly incomes and the monthly 
rentals are higher with those who sent 
their children to the high school than 
with the other groups. The median 
yearly income of Group I is $2,000; of 
Group II, $1,350. Each family in- 
cluded in this study contains at least 
three children, and the average number 
of children is five or six. Thus it seems 
that the problem of furnishing the ne- 
cessities of life is a serious one for many 
families of Group II. The median 
monthly rental paid by families of 
Group I is $27.50 ; by f aimlies of Group 
II, $20. 

d) Home Culture, The variation in 
reading matter found in the two classes 
of homes is also striking. Magazines of 
the better class were found in the homes 
represented by*Group I, but were very 
infrequently found in the homes of 
Group II. The median library in 
Group I was 271 volumes ; in Group II, 
eighty-three volumes. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the homes of Group II had 
smaller libraries than the average of 
Group I. (It is, of course, unsafe to 
place much reliance on the absolute 
numbers here reported; but, assuming 
that the same tendencies to error oper- 
ated in both cases, it is safe to make 
comparisons.) 

e) Clubs and Organizations, The 
number of clubs and organizations at- 
tended by fathers is larger for the first 
group than for the second, and the 
variety is also greater. Among the 
mothers, the only important difference 
to be noted is that the mothers of Group 
I are more frequently enrolled as mem- 
bers of women's clubs; and the mothers 
of Group II are largely limited to the 
mothers' clubs of the public schools. 

f) Religious Affiliations, No impor- 
tant conclusions are to be drawn from 
the data collected under this head. 
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Children from the Two Oroupe Show 
But Slight Differences in Scholar- 
ship 

While it is dear that economic status 
is an important factor in determining 
whether, in the community that we 
studied, a child shall or shall not re- 
ceive a high school education, it does not 
follow that economic status is directly 
correlated with intellectual ability. In 
so far as mental ability is measured by 
standing in school subjects, the differ- 
ences in ability between children of the 
two groups are insignificant. The aver- 
age semester's grade for children of 



Group I was 85.1 per cent ; for children 
of Group II, 84 per cent. A difference 
so slight as this could justify only the 
conclusion that, measured by this stand- 
ard, the two groups are of ap- 
proximately equal ability. 

The conclusions drawn from this study^ 
then, are somewhat inconsistent with 
those <ipawn by Dr. Van Denburg. In 
Decatur, the parents who are weU edu- 
cated and economically well to do, are 
more likely to send their cliildren 
through high school than parents who 
are neither so well educated nor so well 
circumstanced. 



THE CASE FOR NORMAL SCHOOL EXTENSION. 
From the Experience of the Western Ilunois Normal School. 

E, E. VanCleve. 



Having reached the middle of pur 
second year as a special department, fol- 
lowing a year's trial of the plan in the 
city school of Quincy, we are prepared 
to present our brief in the case for nor- 
mal school extension, and to make a 
claim, based upon results obtained, for 
a permanent place in the general scheme 
for the professional preparation for 
teachers. 

First, fifty per cent of the last gradu- 
ating dass of the Western Illinois State 
Normal School was made up of teachers 
in service, who, having previously had 
some normal school training, were by 
the aid of this department enabled to 
secure their diplomas a year earlier 
than they could have done without such 
aid. This does not mean that they did 
a year's normal school work in two 
years of extension work, but the com- 
bination of this work and that done in 
summer terms, with the testing of work 
previously done, made possible a year's 
advance in the time of securing the 
diploma. As a marked salary increase 
came to them along with a higher pro- 
fessional rating, the extension depart^ 
ment looms large in the perspective of 
these teachers and their immediate 
friends. Among the teachers enrolled 
in the extension classes this year there 
are as many or more who will be eligible 
for graduation at the end of the present 
school year. Many of these are teach- 



ers who cannot afford to give up their 
places in school, and whose schools and 
communities can still less afford to give 
them up in order for them to complete 
their professional training away from 
home. 

Second, of those who were members 
of the classes last year, and are eligible 
to the courses offered this year, more 
than ninety per cent are doing the work. 
In addition to these, about one liundred 
and thirty others have enrolled, so that 
without increasing the number of cen- 
ters and with three fewer separate 
classes than last year, our total enroll- 
ment has grown from 383 to 497. Of 
course, these figures do not represent 
the actual number attending extension 
classes. A number of young teachers, 
and a few older ones, and others not 
teachers, enroll with the thought that 
the courses are in the nature of lectures 
or entertainments, most of these drop 
out when they find that they must 
choose between some steady serious 
work and the frequent embarrassment 
of being caught unprepared. The re- 
quirements are not at all rigid, in fact, 
we find it safe to allow the members of 
these classes to do about the amount and 
quality of work they desire, but credit 
is given only to those who do standard 
work, while most of those who remain 
in the classes, though not working for 
the credit, do a high average of work 
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both in quantity and quality. A little 
over 400 are actually doing standard 
work in^ the ten centers, and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of these are carrying 
two studies. 

It would be surprising if there were 
not some objection to this work, and it 
is certain that part of the objection is 
founded upon conditions in the work 
itself or in its plan of operation, but we 
have been more than pleased at the large 
amount of favorable, and the small 
amount of unfriendly, criticism. One or 
two county and city superintendents 
have said that the work is too much to 
place upon the teachers in addition to 
their regular school duties. We admit 
that where one teacher has forty or 
pupils to care for, she has quite enough 
work to do; but we think that justice, 
to these teachers and to their children 
demands that their routine work should 
be cut down enough to permit them to 
do something that will improve their 
efficiency as teachers, and to build them- 
selves up in a professional way. By far 
the largest number of objections come 
from young women who are so busy 
with society as to have no time for soci- 
ology, and those who, holding their posi- 
tions on the basis of other than profes- 
sional standards, resent the intrusion of 
things which are foreign to their tastes 
and desires. In the case of these a little 
pressure from school authorities is justi- 
fiable as an aid to natural selection. We 
believe that the amount of professional 
reading called for by one of these 
courses is about the minimum for any 



teacher in service if she is to keep 
abreast of the times, and we are willing 
to stand on the proposition that Bagley 
and Strayer, Thomdike and Titchener, 
Monroe and Graves, Dealey and EU- 
wood, furnish a professional pabulum 
that can hardly fail to improve the edu- 
cational digestive system of those who 
take them in moderate doses at regular 
intervals. 

As to the future of the extension 
work, we are not able to speak Except 
on the side of the growing demand for 
the work. The new trustees of the W. 
I. S. N. S. have gone on record as favor- 
able to the continuation of the work, but, 
owing to financial or other limitations^ 
have not seen their way clear to pro- 
vide for expansion this year. A dozen 
or more towns and hundreds of teachers 
have asked to have the opportunities for 
extension work brought within their 
reach, but the one man available for the 
work is even now in the condition of the 
hen which tried to sit on four dozen 
eggs (frightful waste!) at once. In- 
stead of reaching twelve per cent of the 
teachers of the Solitary Tract with one , 
teacher, we ought to have three men in 
the field and to be taking care of at least 
twenty-five per cent of our teaching 
population. We are interested to note 
that four of the state normal schools 
'of Illinois and the University of Illinois 
are now giving extension courses, and 
we hope soon to see these advantages 
brought within the. reach of every 
teacher in the state. 



EDUCATION AND MILITARISM 

With Especial Eeference to the Contribution op the U. S. Marine Corps 

TO the Cause op Peace 

Miles Gloriosus 



Most of us are human enough to wish 
that what we do would be appreciated. 
Here is ah opportunity for teachers of 
history and civics to do as they would 
have others do unto them. We call at- 
tention to a pamphlet descriptive of the 
United States Marine Corps from. 
Headquarters, U. S. M. C, Washington, 
D. C. 

A great many people in this country 
show an apathy and a lack of interest in 
military matters during times of peace 



that is almost criminal in its conse- 
quences. Of course, "it's 'special train 
for Atkins ' when the troop ship's on 
the tide, ' ' as Kipling says. And, when 
a war breaks out, our brave citizens 
ignorant of soldiery answer the call to 
arms and go forth to die of dysentery in 
some training camp long before they 
have an opportunity to fire a shot. This 
happens because our military authori- 
ties cannot trust the hopelessly incapa- 
ble (because untrained) citizen soldiers 
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to the ''tender mercies'' of a well 
trained enemy. The volunteers must 
have some months of training before 
they are fit to be trusted as soldiers. 
Some authorities maintain that a year is 
necessary before the average independ- 
ent American citizen learns the rudi- 
ments of the soldier's trade. 

There are, however, a comparatively 
few men trained by our government to 
start operations at once in the event of a 
war. The first of these are the marines. 
For instance, five hundred of them 
landed in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War two weeks before the 
army arrived there. 

• It is the belief of the writer that 
teachers in the public schools should de- 
vote a little time, at least, to making 
their pupils familiar with this import- 
ant arm of the government. Many times 
they can use information thus gained in 
fixing' the memory of important events. 
As an example, take the capture of old 
John Brown at Harper's Ferry just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War. How 
many people know that a detachment of 
U. S. Marines rounded up the old fire- 
eating Eansan f Of course, I lay myself 
open to the apt retort that it will not 
ms^e any difference a hundred years 
from now whether John Brown was cap- 
tured at Harper's Ferry by a detach- 
ment of marines temporarily com- • 
manded by Colonel Robert B. Lee of the 
army,— or whether the capture was 
made by a battalion of zouaves or by a 
squad of Washington policemen. The 
essential fact, I might be told, is that 
John Brown was captured, — ^by whom it 
makes no difference. That is true, per- 
haps. But just the same, when the case 
comes home to something we've done 
ourselves, we always feel better if credit 
is given where it is due. So why not do 
the same by the marines without wait- 
ing until ''the troop ship's on the tide, 
my boys"? 

The abysmal ignorance which is preva- 
lent among many otherwise well-in- 
formed people regarding the Marine 
Corps is appalling. For the benefit of 
those who have read thus far, we may 
explain, in a word, that the Marine 
Corps is the Navy's little private army. 
Many times the Navy has need of sol- 
diers to do duty for which her blue- 
jackets are not trained. It is a notori- 



ous fact, exemplified time after time 
since the beginning of organized war- 
fare, that the Army and the Navy do 
not always work well together. There 
is generally too much professional jeal- 
ousy between the General and the Ad- 
miral. One of the few shining examples 
in modern history where both did work 
together is in the case of General Wolfe 
and Lord Admiral St. Vincent at the 
siege of Quebec. 

In view of the above, the Marine 
Corps (numbering now about 9,500 
men) was organized to do whatever 
strictly military duty may be required 
in the naval service. The marines wear 
soldier uniforms, the names of their 
different ranks and titles are the same 
as in the army and they draw the same 
pay as soldiers. To all intents and pur- 
poses they are soldiers, except that they 
are under orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy instead of the Secretary of War. 
They have made an excellent record for 
themselves but have always been some- 
what in the position of "the prophet in 
his own country. ' ' For, though foreign 
newspapers and service journals have 
praised the United States Marine Corps 
time and again as one of the finest little 
bodies of real soldiers in the world to- 
day, small recognition in this country is 
given to their services. 

There is a well-established sentiment 
in this country in favor of international 
peace. In fact, a society was formed 
some years ago by some of the most 
prominent men of the nation in an effort 
to make this dream a reality. Monthly 
bulletins and tracts are issued by this 
society containing arguments designed 
to convince the wildest waver of the 
bloody shirt. Unfortunately the ad- 
herents of this cause of international 
peace are too prone to overlook present 
conditions in t&eir eagerness to have 
their dream of the distant future real- 
ized. With some right they ask: If in- 
ternational peace is so very desirable^ 
why not start in at once to be interna- 
tionally peaceful? 

As a consequence, many of those who 
sympathize with the peace movement 
turn their attention resolutely away 
from any topic that savors of militarism. 
It is to combat such an attitude that 
this jeremiad is writjen. We read with 
good-humored contempt of the efforts of 
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MARINES ON PARADE IN MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Ae in all our naval parades, the two battalions of marines attached to the fleet headed 
the American naval forces. The Australian papers wrote columns in praise of the Amer- 
ican marines, sajing much more about them than about the blue jackets who formed the 
greater part of the procession. 



an ostrich to hide itself by sticking its 
head in the sand. But those who avoid 
a knowledge of their country's means 
of defense and offense, simply because 
they think that a thousand years from 
now such defense and offense will not be 
necessary or proper, are in that piti- 
able condition of being unable to see 
themselves as others see them. As a 
matter of fact, they are in a class with 
the ostrich. 

The Marine Corps as an Agency of 
Peace. 

It may come as something of a jolt to 
those who decry militarism and all its 
works to be told that the marines have 
done more in a practical way in the 
cause of international peace than any 
other one group of men in the United 
States. International law makes it an 
act of war for one country to send an 
army into another country's territory. 
But any country is allowed temporarily 
to land a naval force on a foreign shore 
to protect its citizens during times of 
disturbance if the case seems to war- 
rant such action. So hardly a year goes 
by but that a regiment or two of U. S. 



Marines is, or are, sent in a naval trans- 
port to some 'foreign port "to protect 
American interests." True, they look 
like soldiers in their military uniforms 
of khaki and they arc soldiers, — just 
about the best the country has. But if 
the 'question is raised, they merely have 
,to point at the anchor, which is part of 
the Marine Corps device in their cap 
ornaments, and say: "Hush, we're a 
naval force sent here to protect Ameri- 
can interests." 

- Nine times out of ten the mere pres- 
ence of a force of U. S. Marines has a 
strangely quieting effect on the belliger- 
ents and what would have developed 
into a serious complication between na- 
tions is generally ended with no more 
mention than a five line dispatch in the 
newspapers. We must admit, gentle 
reader, that should their ' ' bluff be 
called," the "leatherneck marines" are 
ready to back it up with all their might. 
And thoy have been trained to make the 
most intelligent and efScient use of 
their might. Thus we learn that mili- 
tarism may, and should be, used to 
maintain peace. 

The Cleveland Leader illustrated the 
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above paragraph last month, as follows : 
''The fighting at Tampico must be 
made much more enjoyable to the fore- 
igners by the presence of enough Ameri- 
can marines to enforce the ground 
rules*'. 

There is a saddening thought, how- 
ever, in the knowledge that some day, 
despite the **univeraal peacers,'' we 
shall become involved in a real war. 
Despite the care and diplomacy of our 
admirals and marine officers, the fires of 
race hatred may blaze up beyond their 
control. Then will this country be hu- 
miliated by the destruction of its vaJ- 
iant little vanguard. For our Marine 
Corps and our regular Army are only 
drops in the bucket compared to the 
force necessary to carry on a contest 
with any of the World Powers. So, to 
our shame, we are likely. to see ojir only 
trained fighters "wiped out'* by a su- 
perior force while we are vainly trying 
to cram enough military knowledge into 
our citizen volunteers to make them 
somewhere near fit to come to the rescue. 

Everyone agrees that General Sher- 
man gave the correct definition of war. 
But why make war eleven times more 
horrible and frightful th^n it need.be? 
Certainly war is horrible and frightful 
enough without adding more adjectives 
to it by ignorance. Few civilians real- 
ize that soldiering is, for officers a pro- 
fession, for enlisted men a trade,— a pro- 
fession and a trade which are granted, 
by those who know, to be the most diffi- 
cult of mastery of all professions and 
trades. 

Any teacher whose father or grand- 
father served in the Civil War has, no 
doubt, shuddered at tales of hardship' 
and suffering which, if the truth were 
known, might have been avoided in 
great part if the sufferer had had some 
previous knowledge of soldiering. Those 
who have not received their knowledge 
of the horrors of war first hand and who 
have read Robert W. Chambers' book 
'*Ailsa Page," remember the disheart- 
ening scenes which confronted Ailsa 
when she served in the fiey hospitals. 
Much of this suffering was caused sim- 
ply from lack of cleanliness. • At home, 
with porcelain tubs and hot-and-cold 
showers, we can hardly believe it possi- 
ble that men could allow themselves to 
become so unbelievably filthy as Ailsa 



found some of her patients to be. But 
that is just what happens to the average 
independent American civilian when he 
gets out into the field. As soon as he 
loses the conveniences of home, he seems 
to believe it an impossiblity to keep 
dean. He is out in the wilds where no 
girls can see him so he does not think it 
necessary to shave ; water is hard to get 
so he does not wash. Thereby he makes 
himself a fit subject for disease. 

It is, however, the boast of a marine 
that he can shave, ta'ke a complete bath 
and wash his underclothes and socks all 
in half a bucket of water. Public opin- 
ion and the tradition of the corps make 
him do that. He understands camp 
sanitation. His police sergeant sees to 
that. He attends lectures on First Aid 
given by naval surgeons. His officers 
see that he does that. As Lieutenant 
Harry 0. Smith remarked to his com- 
pany when he sent them in for a lecture 
on First Aid, *'Pay attention and re- 
member what you hear. For a sick mar- 
ine is worse than useless. Not only is 
he of no use to the government himself 
but he must use up the time of some one 
to take, care of him." 

The Attitude of the People Toward the 
Army and Navy. 

We do not wish to intimate by any of 
the foregoing remarks that teachers 
should urge their pupils to take up the 
profesmon of arms. Fortunately, in the 
case of the Marine Corps, that is not at 
all necessary. It is almost always re- 
cruited up to its full strength. In that 
respect, it has the advantage over other 
branches of the military or naval serv- 
ices. But we do maintain that it 
is the duty of a teacher . to give 
pupils some idea of the organiza- 
tion which acts as 'the ** big stick " 
of our State Department. To those 
teachers who keep their pupils in- 
formed of current events we suggest 
that they keep posted on any sudden 
movement of marines. There is a fas- 
cination in figuring out what "mighf 
have been" had not the expeditionary 
regiment or brigade landed in such and 
such foreign port. 

Dr. John W. Cook in the January in- 
stallment of his ** History of Educa- 
tion ' ' quoted from Graves regarding 
the Roman Empire at the time of the 
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PRIZE- WINBTING ATHLETIC TEAM, PEKING. CHINA 
All the great powers maintain militarj forces In Peking China, for the protection 
-of their represenatives. The American minister is f nrnished a battalion of U. S. Marines 
for this purpose. At an international athletic field da; held in Legation Quarters a few 
Years ago the Americana won with a score /if 55^ points, their nearest rivals being the 
British with a score of 12f4. This is the more noteworthy as the American Legation 
Guard is the smallest in number. This is not a picked body of marines either. It just 
happened that the men were sent to this particular battalion instead of being sent aboard 
ship or to Guam, the Pliilippines, Panama or Porto Rico. 

Opinion of the UBefclness of our Na^ 
as has the lady referred to, one can only 
say: "Whether you approve it or not, 
you must admit that we have one. It is 
your duty as a citizen to know as much 
as possible of your country and of tlie 
way it is conducted. The Navy, the 
Army and the Marine Corps are very 
important branches of the government 
and you should know something definite 
concerning them." Especially is thia 
true in the case of teachers. 

The pamphlet issued by Headquar- 
ters, U. S. M. C, in Washington is Qneiy 
illustrated by reproductions of paint- 
ings by Leyendecker and Reisenberg, 
and further by many cuts taken from ac- 
tual photographs. The hook tells fully 
of the training and work of the marines. 
Teachers of history or civics will do well - 
to send for this pamphlet which may be 
had for the asking. 



birth of Jesus: "The employment of 
mercenaries prevented the rise of valor 
and the willingness to sacrifice one's 
self for the country." That is exactly 
the attitude held by a great many citi- 
zens regarding our regularly established 
forces today. They regard our marines 
and soldiers and sailors as merely mer- 
cenaries hired by the government and, 
as a rale, pay no further attention to 
them except to protest when Congress 
is asked to vote on appropriations for 
the Army and Navy. 

A charming lady residing in a Cen- 
tral Illinois town once asked me in all 
seriousness: "Why should we have a 
Navyt" It must be admitted that the 
only vessels which could possibly have 
visited this particular Central Illinois 
town (until the advent of airships) 
were the prairie schooners of the early 
settlers. To people who have the same 
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John Gaylord Coulter: Plant Life 
and Plant Uses, New York: The 
American Book Co., 1913. Pp. xvi, 
464. 

Educational progress seems to take 
the form ol a spiral, for we are con- 
tinually coming back — although on a 
higher and more efficient plane — to 
types of instruction and training that 
have characterized an earlier stage of 
educational development. We believe 
that the evolution of curriculums and 
text-boo'ks illustrates this movement in 
so far at least as content and treatment 
are concerned. This does not mean that 
tlfe book before us is in any pense a rep- 
lica of the older '* natural history " 
texts. Far from it. It is about the last 
word in its progressive features. But 
it is akin to the older books in several 
respects. In the first place, it empha- 
sizes the ** human interest" point of 
view, — not the narrowly economic, but 
the broadly human. In the second 
place, the treatment is descriptive (in 
the rhetorical sense of the term) ; and 
the style is simple, clear, and lucid. In 
the third place it lays a refreshing em- 
phasis upon the appreciation of plant 
life and an enjoyment of the study of 
plants. At the same time, the substance 
of the book is not of the **milk and 
water" variety that one is tempted to 
dish up to adolescents in the place of 
real meat. The author has artfully in- 
creased the ** resistance" (to use his own 
term) as the treatment proceeds, and 
does not shun technical terms or diffi- 
cult conceptions that are really funda- 
mental. A feature quite new, we think, 
in the construction of text-books is a 
summary of the technical conceptions at 
the end of the book with a definite at- 
tempt to indicate clearly their relative 
importance. 

Edmund Burke Huey : Backward and 
Feehle-Minded Children: Baltimore: 
Warwick and New York, Inc., 1912. 
Pp. xvi, 221. $1.40. Educational 
Psychology Monographs, edited by 
a. M. Whipple). 



Dr. Huey, known among the public 
school workers for his * experimental 
mental studies in the psychology of 
reading; has been working of late years 
in the field of auxiliary education. The 
present volume is an excellent hand- 
book for the study of mental defects in 
children. Especially valuable are the 
detailed descriptions, of typical cases 
which comprise the bulb of the book. 
Principals and superintendents will find 
here a large number of suggestions 
which will enable them to determine, at 
least roughly, whether . troublesome 
cases are really abnormal from the point 
of view of mental development. Chap- 
ter VI presents a syllabus for the clini- 
cal examination of children and includes 
a description of the Ninet-Simon tests 
as modified by Dr. Gtoddard and Dr. 
Huey. 



SrooNiE Matziner Qruenberg: Your 
CJiHd Today and Tomorrow. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1913. 
Pp. 234. $1.25 net. 

In this book the dominant current doc- 
trines of child culture and child disci- 
pline are given a concrete setting. The 
advice in the main is sane and whole- 
some, and should be of large value to 
young mothers and young teachers. An 
admirable feature of the book is its 
wealth of concrete illustrations reveal- 
ing the problems of dicipline that arises 
with almost .every normal child, and 
suggesting methods of treatment that 
are consistent with accepted theories of 
mental and physical development. That 
all of these theories ate to be looked 
upon as permanently established the au- 
thor, probably would not assert. With 
regard to the appeal to fear, for exam- 
ple, there is room for an abundance of 
differing opinion; one's judgment de- 
pends upon what one means by the 
term. And the ancient admonition of 
Solomon is still felt even by some ^^in- 
telligent parents" to have within it a 
grain or so of wisdom. But Mrs. Graen- 
berg is seldom dogmatic, and her skep- 
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ticism of the value of traditional meth- 
ods in child discipline is more rational 
than that of many modern writers. 

The book unfortunately lacks an in- 
dex. 



Hamilton Wright Mabie: American 
Ideals, CJiaracter, and Life, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. 
X, 341. $1.50 net. 

The eminent associate editor of the 
Outlook was sent to Japan by the Car- 
negie Peace Endowment as the first ex- 
change professor or lecturer. The pres- 
ent volume includes ten of the eighty 
lectures and addresses given under this 
commission, together with an additional 
paper on the American in Art. The 



lectures form an interesting survey and 
interpretation of American ideals. Edu- 
cation is represented by an informing 
chapter on Scjiools and Colleges and an 
equally good discussion of University 
and Research Work. One is rather sur- 
prised to learn (on page 113) that 
** Madison • • • became the third 
President of the United States,'' i^id 
that ' ' Thomas Jefferson • • • suc- 
ceeded Washington in the Presidency." 
For the average Japanese reader, the 
order of presidential succession is proba- 
bly unimportant, but this fashion of 
reading John Adams out of our history 
strikes us as rather summary, — even if 
quite unintentional. W. C. B. 



SEVEN OBSTACLES .TO CO-OPERATION. 
By W. E. Halbrook, ChoctAw, Arlt. 



In the rural communities where I work, 
we have seven prominent characters whose 
early individuallBtic training failed to flit 
them adequately for the new era of co-oper- 
ation. 

The first I denominate as "Squire Bell 
"Wether/* a man who has been allowed to 
dominate the affairs of his vicinity for a 
generation. He is frequently surrounded by 
a coterie of sons, sons-in-law, and renters, 
who readily gravitate about this core of 
human dictation. His offspring are in the 
rural school, to be molded into social fac- 
tors. 

Second is his brother-in-law, Mr. "Kule- 
or-Ruin." This character is more blustery 
and bloodthirsty, a braggadocio, who takes a 
delight in "bustin' things up,'' especially If 
lie was not previously consulted. His off- 
spring are in the school, to be molded into 
social factors. 

Third is Mr. "Party San," the man who 
glories in the form of his own political 
party, who considers all others rascals, and 
has had so many tilts with his neighbors 
during elections that han^ony. on any com- 
munity proposition is precluded. His oflt- 
Bpring are in the school, to be molded into 
social factors. 

Fourth is Mr. "Moc^ern Pharisee," a cousin 
to "Party San." He pins everything to the 
creed of his church, and has no use for those 
who hold to any other. He will not tolerate 
the selection of any of those other sects as 
a factor in his community's development. 
His offspring are in the school, to be molded 
into social factors. 



Fifth is Mr. "Easy Goer,'' who is com- 
plimented by his neighbors as a man who. 
attends strictly to his own business. Ldttle 
cares he who is elected director or trustee, 
how much school they have, or what kind 
of society the community has. He never 
proposes anything good, nor gives aid to 
anything proposed by others. Sometimes he 
says, "It might be a good thing if they would 
carry it out Just right." His offspring are in 
the school, to be molded into social factors. 

Sixth is Mr. "Sour Grouch," a peculiar 
personage. He has an acid reaction on 
alkalis and an alkaline reaction on acids. 
He quarrels with his neighbors, finds fault 
'with his preacher, thinks something is al- 
ways wrong with the school, and nags his 
children. Querulous and choleric, he sends 
his offspring to the school, to be molded into 
social factors. 

Seventh is Mr. "Tight Fist." He does not 
particularly oppose anything that will en- 
hance the value of property in his commun- 
ity; but do not call on him to contribute 
one penny. In his eye, book companies are 
robbers, teachers asking f40 are extortion- 
ate, preachers are living altogether for the 
money, and the whole world is "on the 
beat." His offspring are in the school, to 
be molded into social factors. 

These seven characters, with "Sister Tell- 
tale'' as disseminator, constitute the raw 
material of the hills. Somehow their in- 
dividualistic traits must be utilized for the 
benefit of society in this co-operative age, 
and the training must be given in the school. 
U. S. Commissioners' Bulletin — ^Educationin 
the South. 
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N. E. A., ST. PAUL, 'JULY 411. 

The St. Paul meeting of the N. E. A., under 
the presidency of Joseph Swain of Swarthmore, 
i •!(!«< fair to be nir)st prosperons and will un- 
uoijjt'*'". hvo ti strong program. St. Paul 
Xiuanuf-rs ^. vpti {.housand memberships from 
Minne^'.ra ai I ' i»'o thousand from Canada and 
V ijiu' !•? •'♦jit, . ?-:;. Paul Hotel will be head- 
quarters. 

The Department op Superintendence. 

The N. E. A bulletin is to be issued six times 
a year by Secretary Durand W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. The last issue has an interesting 
article on Bichmond, Va., and gives the pre- 
liminary program and announcement for the 



meeting of the Department of Superintendents 
at Richmond, Va., Feb. 23 to 27. The South- 
eastern Passenger Association grants rates of 
1^ cents a traveled mile on a round trip ticket 
good going from February 21-24 and re- 
turning up to March 4. No certificates 
required. Those living in other territory, 
can buy round trip tickets on the basis 
of 2 cents a mile to points in Southeastern ter- 
ritory, such as Washington, D. C; Cincinnati; 
Louisville; Memphis; EvanaviUe, Ind.; or 
Cairo, Illinois. Hotel accommodations are 
ample in Bichmond at from $1.00 or $1.50 to 
$3.00 or $4.00 for rooms. All requests for 
reservations should be sent to Joseph H. 
Saunders, 805 East Front Street, Bichmond, 
Va. Program announcements are given on 
other pages. 

« 

nLINOIS SCHOOL MASTEBS' CLDB. 

The club meets at Decatur at the high school 
at 6:30 Friday evening, Feb. 13, for a ban- 
quet; after which President Walter P. Morgan 
of the Macomb Normal school will talk on cor- 
relation of the grades made by high school sta- 
dents and what they mean from^the standpoint 
of college entrance. On Saturday morning 
Superintendent G. T. Smith, of Peoria, will 
give an address on present day extra school 
obligations. Superintendent J. O. Engleman, of 
Decatur, will open a discussion of the question 
— does our organization of the public schools 
need changing from an 8-4 to a different basis f 
Prof. C H. Johnston, of the university, and 
Supt. E. G. Bauman, of Quincy will continue 
this discussion. 

Principal T. J. McCormick of LaSalle, will 
give a paper on the ' ' Becognition of Scholar- 
ship. ' 

A Final Beport of Committee on Sex Educa- 
tion will be given by Prof. T. W. Galloway, of 
James MDlikin University. 

All school masters are invited. 
T. C. BUBGBSS, Bradley Institute, Peoria, 

President. 
S. K. McDowell, Hoopeston, Vice-President. 
W. Wallis, Bloomington, Secretary-Treasurer. 



BEMOVING an INCUBUS. 

At the third annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English which was held 
in Chicago, November 27 to 29, two resolutions 
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offered by Professor Edwin M. Hopkins of the 
ITniTersity of Kansas were unanimously 
adopted. Professor Hopkins, who has been for 
some years Chairman of the Committee on La- 
bor and Cost of English Teaching, stated that 
investigations of his committee show beyond 
doubt that highly satisfactory work in English 
composition teaching cannot be done so long as 
secondary schools and colleges assign too many 
pupils to the teacher. The average at present 
is over 125 in secondary schools and over 100 
in colleges. The number could be considerably 
reduced without raising the cost of ji^nglish 
teaching to the level of most of the other sub- 
jects. 

He therefore moved that: * 
L The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
li^ approves the steps taken by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to limit and decrease the number of 
pupils assigned to English teachers in high 
schools, and requests the Association and all 
similar accrediting bodies to recommend for 
immediate action that schools in which the 
maximum number of pupils assigned to a single 
English teacher exceeds one hundred, be not ac- 
credited in English; and it also requests the 
Association and all similar accrediting bodies 
to take further action at as early a date as 
seems expedient to reduce this maximum to 
eighty, with due provision, as at present 
recommended, for necessary time for confer- 
ence and theme reading counted as teaching 
time. 

II. It is the sense of the National Council of 
Teachers of English that in order to eecure 
satisfactory results in college English it is es- 
sential that the maximum number of students 
in Freshman English Composition assigned to 
a single instructor should in no case exceed 
sixty; and that when such an instructor has 
classes in other subjects, a corresponding re- 
duction should be made in the number of pupils 
assigned to him in English composition. 

In support of these resolutions Professor 
Hopkins said that the. North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
under consideration the adoption of a rule that 
no school in its territory shall be accredited in 
English if the maximum number of pupils ^ as- 
signed to a single teacher of English exceeds 
five classes of twenty-five pupils each. The 
teachers' associations in two states, New York 
and Wisconsin, havd recently requested that 
such maximum shall not exceed one hundred. 

More than 25,000 copies of the Report of the 
Hopkins Committee have been distributed and 



UNIVERSITY 
of ILLINOIS 

SUMMER SESSION 
June 22— 1914— August 14 

Elsht Weeks 



Graduate and Undargradaaia Courama in 

Eagrllsh 
, Modern Laa^aages 

Latin • 

The Biological Sciences (Botany, Zoology, En- 
tomology) 

The Physical Sciences (Physics, Chemistry, 
Physical Geography) 

The Social Sciences (History, Political Science, 
Economics, Sociology) 



Couraaa Eapaekdl^ for TeoeAcrs in 

Agriculture 

Household Science 

Music~Afr«. Comsiauce Barlow Smith 

Manual Training (Woodworking, Forge Shop, 
Machine Shop, Foundry) 

Mechanical Drawing 

Physical Training (Playground Work, Gym- 
nasium, Athletic Coaching-Baseball, Basket 
Ball, Football, Track)— J/r. G, A. Huff and 
Others 

A Wadth of Couraaa in Eduotkional Sdanoe and 
Pradioa induding: 

Administration and Superrision — Professor 

Coffman 
High School Vf6tk— Professor JohnstoH 
History of Education — Professor Anderson 
School Hygiene and Health Administration— 

Dr. Rapeer 
Educational Theory— A/ir. MtVer 
Educational Vsyc}io\og7— Professor Bagley 
Technique of Teaching 
Social education 



Both Credit and Non-Credit Courses Preparing fo 
the Teachers* ExaminatUins under the Ncco Cet" 
ttflcatitig Law of Illinois and Accepted undei' 
Certain Conditions in Lieu of Examinations* 

Special Lectares^Social Feat urea— Athletics 



Tuition Fee: $12. Scholarships provide free tuition 
for all High-School Teachers of IllinolB, for all other 
Teachers of the State Who Can Matriculate in the Uni- 
versity, and for all Graduates of Illinois State Normal 
Schools, Class of 1914. 



Applications should be made for Scholarships not 
later than June Itth. 



For Circulars and Other Information^ Address 

Director of Summei Session 

Urbaiia, Illinoi 
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the Bureau of Education is about to issue a 
bulletin setting forth the facts.. Nothing has 
g^ven so much encouragement to those who are 
aware of the real situation as the warm re- 
sponse which has been made to the appeal which 
this report embodies. 



THE SOCIAL EDUCATION OF THE PUB- 
Lie SCHOOL TEACHER. 

In response to the demands of sociologists, 
social workers and progressive leaders of educa- 
tion for a socialized school, the following bibli- 
ography has been compiled for publication. It 
is sent us for publication by Miss Mary Y. 
Barnhurst of 239 Winona avc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. . 

SUGGESTED LIST OF HEADINGS ON- 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

Compiled by 'Professors of Economics and 
Sociology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
assisted by Prof. Edward T. Divine of Colum- 
bia. 

GENERAL. 

The Survey, (Best sort of current informa- 
tion on all social topics). Published at 105 E. 
22nd St., New York. Guide to reading in social 
ethics and allied subjects, (Critical estimates 
of leading publications) Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harvard University. 

Peabody, The Approach to the Social Ques- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Company. 

Allen, Efficient Democracy, New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 

Patten, New Basis of Civilization. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 

Seager, Social Insurance. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 

Nearing, Social Adjustment. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 

EUwood, Sociology and Modern Social Prob- 
lems. New York: American Book Company. 

THE CHUBCH AND SCHOOL PBOBLEMS. 

Stelzle, The Church and Labor. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social 
Crisis. New York: Macmillan Company. 

Earp, The Social Aspects of Eelig.ious Insti- 
tutions. Chicago: Eaton Sc Company. 

Merrick Lectures, 1907-08, Social Applica- 
tion of BeUnxon. New York: Eaton & Mains. 

Thompson. Thf- Churches and the Wage- 
J<(irn» f'n. Xmv Vorlt: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

PL'BIM: HfALTIL 

lIiitcinii«oTi, Woo. IS, Preventable Diseases. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

Allen, Civics and Health. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 

Dock, Hygiene and Morality. New York : G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

Veiller, Housing Reform. New York: Chari- 
ties Publication Committee. 

Lee, Constructive and Preventive Philan- 
thropy. New York: Macmillan Company. 



PBOBLEMS OF POVERTY. 

Devine, Misery and Its Causes. New York: 
Macmillan Campany. 

Warner's American Charities. New York: 
Crowell & Company. 

CHILD PROBLEMS. 

National Child Labor Committee — Publica- 
tions, 105 East 22nd St., New York. 

Newman, Infant Mortality. London: Me- 
thuen ik Company. 

Mangold, Child Problems. New York : Mac- 
millan Company. . 

Addams, The Spirit of Youth. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 

Folks, The Care of Dependent, Neglected and 
Delinquent Children. New York: Macmillan 
Company. , 

Reeder, How Two Hundred Children Live and 
Learn. New York: Charities Publication 
Committee. 

THE CRIME PROBLEM. 

Travis, Young Malefactor. New York: 
Crowell & Company. 

Wines, Punishment and Reformation. New 
York: Thos. D. Crowell Company. 

Parmelee, The Principles of Anthropology 
and Sociology in Their Relations to Criminal 
Procedure. New York: Macmillan Company. 

LABOR PROBLEMS. 

Addams & Sumner, Labor Problems. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 

Brooks, Social Unrest. New Yo'rk: Mac- 
millan Company. 

Kelley, Some Eihical Gains Through Legis- 
lation. New York: Macmillan Company. 

RACE QUESTIONS. 

Leupp; The Indian and His Problems. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Steiner, On the Trail of the Immigrant. New 
York: F. H. Revell Company. 

Washington, Up from Slavery. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 

Commons, Races and Immigrants in America. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 




John Bunyan*s Dream Story. By James Bald- 
win. Cloth, 12md, 198 pages, illustrated. 
Price 35 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
The Pilgrim's Progiess is here retold for 
children in a form adapted to school reading. 
Wherever it has been possible, Bunyan's own 
words have been retained and much care has 
been taken to preserve the beautiful and quaint 
style of the original. Of course, much abridg- 
ment has been necessary, and whatever the 
modern reader would be tempted to skip has 
been left out or rewritten. The result of this 
editing is that John Bunyan's Dream Story 
becomes a delightful fairy tale, poetic in form 
and surpassingly interesting. In its new form 
it should have wide popularity for children *s 
reading. The illustrator has well caught the 
spirit of the tale, 



0«E OF OH DESIQM FOI * HESS FOI ICHOOL PHPOJEt 

«E niK UREFDLLT DFSISIED THE EgUIPHEItS lEtDED FOI SCHOOL PItlNIlie MO FOR SCHOdL BOOKItlDIIB 

Bookbinding- is a real vocational experience in fourth and fifth grades when the 
children make bookcovers, scrap books, etc. 

Printing is tbe best hand work for t>ojs in sixth and seventh grades. Cards: invi- 
tations; reading lessons for primarj grades; mottoes, etc., give work bojs will want 
to do just right. 

It has been difficult to do this work because equipment and material suited to 
school needs nas not on the market. 

We have selected equipments for 4th and 5th grade bookbinding and for the upper 
grades to cost from $50 to 180. 

Equipments for printing in the grades as low as S600 and for high schools S1200. 

Order Vaughn's Printing and Bookbinding for Schools. Price by mail SI. 00 

If Hie us /or equipments suited to your needs. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

BLO0MI^fGTON, ILLINOIS 



The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book has required new editions every year to meet 
the demand. Teachers using it write: "It is the most usable 
book to be found on English History for use in grammar 
grades, because it interests the pupils in the subject. By keep- 
ing American institutions always in mind, it enables the 
reader to trace in the story of the Anglo-Saxon race the 
development of the forms of our own government," 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
book: 

It is historjr relieved of unimportant details. It traces the genesis 
and growth of those ideas that explain our political, industnal and 
religious freedom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. 
I count it a contribution to the literature of the school since it will 
awaken a sense of historic values and will organize American historic 
data. The style is simple and attractive. 

Tbe Introdvctory Price is 75 Ceati 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY. BLOOMINGTON. ILL. 
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Scl)ool an6 '9fome1C6ucation 

A Monthly Magazine for Teachers, Price $1.25. 

WILLIAM CHANDLER BAQLEY. EDITOR 
GEO. A. BROWN, MANAGER 

BOARD OF CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 

PRES. JOHN W. COOK WII<LIAM HAWLET SMITH 

PROF. CHARI.es a. McMURRY PROF. H. A HOLLISTER 

R. £. HIERONYMUS SUPT. H. B. WILSON 

FRANCES JENKINS Copjiiffbt 1914, hj Public School PablUhia^ Co. 

Entered as Second-Claae Mall Matter at Bloomlagtoa, Illinoia 
Published Monthly except July and Anrnst. 
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Educational Survey 



The 

Richmond 

Meeting. 



The attractions of the 
city of Richmond and 
those of the very excel- 
lent program, prepared 
by President Blewett, divided the honors 
pretty equally for the largest attendance 
ever registered at a meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. The halls 
would not have held the audiences had 
not many members gone sight seeing; 
nor would the voice of the ordinary 
speaker have reached all in a hall large 
enough to seat those registered. We can 
not do justice to the attractions of Rich- 
mond in the space available in this issue 
and reserve that report for the next nmn- 
ber. Only a general comment can now 
be made on the program, but a more 
detailed report will be given later. 

As we indicated last month, the pro- 
gram was a masterly conception of the 
topics, in the order of their relations, as 
th^y must be considered in any thorough 
going reorganization of the common 
school course of study. The speakers 
on each topic represented different basal 
conceptions, but all were trained think- 
ers and recognized leaders in the various 
fields of investigation. The result was 
that this meeting was quite generally 
compared with that great constructive 
meeting in Cleveland in 1895 when the 
report on correlation of studies was 
adopted. 

The value to the teacher of the results 
of all careful studies and experiments in 
school work was made very evident. 
Every speaker contributed to better edu- 
cation, although there was a sharply 
drawn difference among them with re- 
gard to the organizing principle which 
should control the place and emphasis to 
be given the various kinds of material 
and of method used in school work. 



The Response ^^^ we bring out the 
Theonr Versus ^^^^^^ ^* human bf e by 
^. ^ so controlling the teach- 

Inltlatlve • ^^^ situation in our 

schools as always to se- 
cure definite and planned responses? 
The conception of education as this con- 
trol of situations to cause predetermined 
responses is very attractive to teachers. 
It would make teaching an exact science. 
But in practice, the human spirit is al- 
ways evading such causal relation to ex- 
ternally controlled situations. This is 
true except in the most formal drill and 
in instruction for logical organization to 
which the mind is willing to submit it- 
self. Man is never quite satisfied to 
know, and to do in strict accordance 
with that knowledge. He has the capac- 
ity to do first and to seek to discover 
from the doing some inner satisfaction 
from his new achievement. Are teachers 
to ignore this power and seek to train 
' only the abilities to respond by habit 
and attitude and in established ways to 
traditional interpretations of the mean- 
ing of life's situations? That is the way 
to fit children into the situations of life 
as they are. This view of school work, 
moreover, brings a new responsibility 
upon the teacher. Each child could be 
fitted for the situations of his life, some 
attempt should be made, therefore,, to 
look ahead for each child, to survey the 
opportunities and to discover the best 
possible vocational and social activities 
suited to each; and then to train each 
individual for the particular kind of 
situations determined upon for him or 
her. 

There were many speakers on the 
Richmond program who, apparently, 
would answer these questions in the af- 
firmative and who sought ways to meet 
the new responsibility involved. These 
speakers Had the advantage, in presenta- 
tion, of a clearly defined and definite 
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limitation of school instruction. Any 
thing retained from the old curriculum, 
that reached beyond this new boundary 
limit, they could accept as valuable only 
for the leisure hours of life, a culture 
for the idle, something in the nature of 
day dreaming, perhaps. 

There were other speaken^, however, 
who defended a liberal education not 
limited in its aim to securing definite 
response from externally controlled sit- 
uations. This education would be as 
prodigal as nature is in the seeds she 
scatters. Educative situations would re- 
sult not only in definite responses but 
also in a nurturing of the human spirit. 
Production is not an act of life separate 
and distinct from consumption. Human 
life consumes human products as part of 
its own process of realizing itself in 
human products. Education can not 
separate its training as fundamentally 
different for consumers and for pro- 
ducers, for it must enable men and 
women to carry over into their social Q.nd 
industrial relations the united activity of 
consumptive production. The great mis- 
take in our industrial organization to- 
day is that it compels the workman to be 
only a user of tools and gives him no 
responsible interest in the production re- 
sulting from that use. The fallacy of the 
other educational position is shown when 
it classifies the workman as a producer, 
whereas, fundamentally, he is withheld 
from being anything but a consumer — 
in his work of tools and muscular effort, 
and in his living of the necessities of 
physical life. Education must by some 
means make human production — ^the 
stamping of one's self on the environ- 
ment through the use made of what one 
consumes — ^an outcome of every man's 
life. Those speakers who presented this 
enrichment of human power to consume 
productively carried the audience to an 
expression of enthusiastic approval. 



W. C. Bagley 

The Illinois ^* *^® second meeting 

e .. , c of the conference on the 

School Survey th* • 1.1 

i« C3.I.W, Illinois school survey, 

definite plans were 

adopted contemplating a 

comprehensive study of the schools of 

the state. In view of the magnitude of 

the task, however, it was clearly appar- 



is Fairly 
Launched. 



rent that the initial work would need to 
be limited to a few specific topics. These 
selected by the conference are closely 
related to the problems of dominant in- 
terest at the present stage in the ^uca- 
tional development of the state, — ^voca- 
tional education and teachers' compensa- 
tion being among the few to receive im- 
mediate attention. 

An executive committee was elected 
consisting of President Pelmley, chair- 
man, Superintendent H. S. Magill, Prin- 
cipal Hoag, and Professor L. D. Coffman, 
secretary and director of the survey. 
This committee will delegate the details 
of the work to Professor Coffman, who 
will plan for a redistribution of the 
numerous tasks and functions involved, 
and who will be responsible for guiding 
and interpreting the work. 



I. B. Poucher. 



At the age of eighty-five, 
Dr. I. B. Poucher re- 
tired on November 1st, 
from the principalship 
of the Oswego (New York) State Nor- 
mal school. It has been the privilege of 
very few men to render to education so 
long and significant a service. Dr. 
Poucher became identified with this 
school when it was opened in 1861, and 
he had, prior to that time, been asso- 
ciated in educational work with E. A. 
Sheldon, its founder and first principal. 
Under Dr. Sheldon's direction the nor- 
mal school quickly became a domi- 
nant force in the development of ele- 
mentary education. It introduced the 
Pestalozzian principle of objective 
teaching at a time when the primary 
schools were characterized by a formal- 
ism of thje most deadening type. Dr. 
Sheldon gathered about him a corps of 
enthusiastic workers, including among 
others, Hermann Kruesi, Jr., a -son of 
one of Pestalozzi's immediate disciples, 
and who had himself, as a child, come 
under the personal influence of the 
great Swiss schoolmaster. 

Dr. Poucher succeeded to the princi- 
palship of the school in 1898, at the 
death of Dr. Sheldon, and has continued 
to the present time the fine traditions 
of the early days. As a fitting monu- 
ment to his long service, the state has 
just completed a magnificent modem 
building located on a bluff overlooking 
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Lake Ontario, and into this building 
Dr. Poacher moved the school as the 
last act of his official career. 



Qeo. A. Brown 



vocational ^ot so very long ago the 

Ouldance and 1^^ ^* ?^^^<^ "^^"^^^ 
the Course ^^ America was to build 

**# C4...4^ a school ladder open to 

°' **'"'y all and leading step by 

step from the kindergarten through ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. It .was assumed that American 
democracy aspired to a personal culture 
of the highest type, and that physical 
luxuries were secondary with a people 
who denied special privileges or the dis- 
tinctions of caste. 

It may well, be doubted whether this 
ideal has suddenly died in the hearts of 
the people. They yet judge their fellows 
by what they are and by their earnest- 
ness in perfecting their powers to be and 
to do, rather thm by what they have of 
material wealth to spend. And yet today 
we are engaged in breaking up the con- 
tinuity, at least, of the school ladder so 
carefully connected up by' our fathers. 
Each lower school is throwing off any 
rigid requirements by which the next 
higher school would grapple and link to 
itself the work of the lower school. The 
school scheme today is more that of ter- 
racing a great educational mountain 
whose summit seemfl hidden in the clouds 
of the unknown. The people seem to be 
traveling their lives on different benches 
as it were of this mountain of knowledge 
and the school ladders, or more properly 
steps in the moimtain side, rise from 
level to level connecting with a bench 
of life at each step rather than with the 
next ascending school step. This makes 
it easy to get off from the ascent, for the 
school, as they say, always has its feet 
on the ground. However each higher 
school is attempting to make it easy 
again to take up the educational dimb. 

The terracing of life on different edu- 
cational levels is not allowed as yet to 
differentiate the people in this same way 
economically or politically. The repub- 
lican form of government has preserved 
an equality of rights and privileges, and 
even secures protection of the ignorant 
from exploitation as far as possible. But 
this easy access to industrial life inter- 



feres with the compelling power of edu- 
cation on individuals to draw them on to 
become their best intellectually and 
spiritually. The temptation is offered to 
fit for making a living and for getting 
material things rather than to fit for 
doing the greatest service by becoming 
the best man or woman one is capable 
of becoming. 

yi^^ This new organization of 

Responsibility ^^^ school puts a new 
of the School responsibility on the 

teacher, when it no 
longer leads exclusively toward knowl- 
edge but offers many distinct curricula 
leading to different vocations in life, 
some on one level of knowledge and some 
on another, the school can not shirk its 
part of the responsibility for the choice 
of individual children. High school 
principals are feeling the burden of this 
responsibility most heavily at present. At 
a recent meeting of a club of high school 
principals of central Illinois many 
phases of the vocational guidance prob- 
lem were discussed. Each principal re- 
ported what he was doing. All spend 
much time on the placing of pupils in 
the right lines of instruction offered by 
the school. In most of the high schools 
teacher advisor are appointed to aid 
the principal for groups of pupils. 

In addition to this educational guid- 
ance for the school studies the principals 
report a common effort to give knowl- 
edge of vocational opportunities in the 
community. Local business and profes- 
sional men are asked to address the 
school classes and to give information on 
points outlined by the school principal. 
In a few schools the pupils have made 
a survey of the local community to find 
w]iat industries and vocations are being 
carried on, how many are employed in 
each, what are the requirements in skill 
and knowledge and the conditions of 
labor imposed, and similar information. 

Another feature of ^ school guidance is 
based on the personcd traits of the in- 
dividual pupils. A few principals are 
keeping a card catalof^e record of each 
pupil upon which achievements and con- 
duct are entered and related to a list 
of personal traits. The physiccd charac- 
teristics and attitudes of character; in- 
tellectual capacity and habits; interests 
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and sociability are indicated on the card 
as well as the vocations of other members 
of the family and the vocational ambi- 
tions or preferences of the pupil. These 
personal traits form a basis of judgment 
in advising with pupils and parents for 
the good of the child and of the com- 
munity. There is no tendency shown by 
these principals to go farther than ad- 
vice in this vocational guidance. 



The 

Cinclnaatl 

Bxperiment. 



Cincinnati schools were 
among the first to seek 
an actual cooperative re- 
lation of school work 
with industrial work in the community 
and with the personal ambitions of the 
children and hopes of parents fbr the 
future economic welfare of their sons 
and daughters. Perhaps the Cincinnati 
plan should no longer be called an ex- 
periment, for it seems to be one of the 
natural means for an extended public 
school education for industrial workers 
which shall correspond with the ex- 
tended public education for professional 
life long oflfered by academic high schools 
and colleges. The fundamental assump- 
tion for this extension of education is 
that an intellectual understanding of the 
actual industrial relations of workers in 
the industries, and the mere knowledge 
of names and of immediate causes in 
mechanical actions bring satisfactions 
and ease of intercourse which transform 
toil into purposeful industry — ^the toiler 
into a working man. J. Howard Ren- 
shaw, who has charore of instruction in 
the special public school for apprentices, 
reports a striking result of the ignorance 
of names. He sought the causes of so 
much profanity in the ordinary conver- 
sation of apprentices and found that 
most often profanity was only the ex- 
plosion of language filling in the gaps 
from lack of definite names or words for 
the ideas they were trying to express. 
For instance a boy having trouble in the 
working of a machine would come to the 

foreman and say * * That thing down 

at the bottom of that of a bar 

at the back of the ~ guide is making a 

— of a lot of trouble." Generally the 
foreman has to go to the machine to see 
what is the matter, though often the boy 
could make the adjustment if only he 



could name the parts and the foreman 
could explain the adjustment in definite 
terms of a common shop language. To 
* * fill in these gaps ' ' with something more 
definite than profanity, Mr. Benshaw 
has prepared a complete vocabulary of 
names for the machines and their parts 
in an ordinary machine shop. He urges 
the preparation and use in the shops of 
such a vocabulary for every, trade. Such 
a vocabulary would be used in the in- 
struction of the school only with the chil- 
dren in special trade or continuation 
classes. It would not be imposed as a 
whole on any children but those having 
an immediate use for it. 

Another assumption that Cincinnati 
experience confirms is that a clear and 
definite understanding of mathematical 
relations and formulae used in ordinary 
mechanics can be given without an ex- 
haustive study of algebra and geometry. 
That is, the teacher of machine shop ap- 
prentices can teach the mathematics, 
needed to give full intellectual sanction 
to thought processes involved, in a direct 
way and mainly from arithmetical con- 
ceptions. Such teaching of mathematics 
is of value, however, only to those using 
the particular processes and as a step in 
obtaining results in the other field of 
mechanical design or manipulation. It 
surely does not give a power and free- 
dom in the use of mathematics as an in- 
tellectual tool such as is sought by the 
exhaustive study of a regular course in 
high school mathematics. A student 
getting the experience in this way of the 
value of mathematics as an intellectual 
tool becomes an excellent student of 
mathematics itself when given a chance 
to master it. No one who realizes how 
helpless for other applications the stu- 
dent feels, who has only a few direct 
demonstrations, would think of omitting 
mathematics when Other conditions al- 
lowed of its study. 

So far as the Cincinnati experiment of 
connecting school work with immediate 
levels of vocational life has gone it seems 
possible to do this. Further education 
can be taken up from these levels of life, 
but the full intellectual satisfaction and 
power come only from systematic and 
exhaustive study of each subject of 
study. 
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FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN VOCATIONAL 

AND LIBERAL EDUCATION' 

W. C. Bagley 



It is possible to contrast vocational 
education with cultural education from 
a number of different points of view. 
The contrast that appeals to me as most 
fundamental and thorough-going is 
' based upon the necessity of providing 
through vocational education for special- 
ized efficiency in some one occupation, 
and of providing through liberal educa- 
tion for adaptability to changing condi- 
tions. 

If we grant this as at least one im- 
portant difference between the two types, 
we have a possible explanation of the 
relative, obscurity of aim which is 
charged so frequently against what we 
call liberal education. Vocational edu- 
cation deals with a specific and tangible 
problem. Liberal education with a very 
complex problem, and a problem that is 
highly resistant to helpful analysis. The 
grave danger lies in our tendency to in- 
fer from this difficulty of analysis to the 
imwarranted conclusion that the prob- 
lem is not really very important, or that 
we can dispense with its solution. The 
great difficulty lies in the fact, not that 
the aims of liberal education are inher- 
ently obscure, but rather that they are 
inherently remote, and inherently broad 
and compreJiensive. Because ** social effi- 
ciency, V for example, or * ' adaptability * ' 
or ''morality" are so broad as to make 
analysis difficult, it does not follow that 
they are unimportant, or that we are to 
replace them by narrower aims. What 
we must do, is to analyze them, and find 
what intermediate ends must be inter- 
polated, so,to speak, between our practi- 
cal work-a-day teaching task and the re- 
mote end that we seek. 

In certain respects, liberal education 
has accomplished this task. It has rec- 
ognized the importance of mastering cer- 
tain units .of fettowledge which represent 
. certain large and admittedly important 



phases of human experience. This has 
been a definite aim, looking toward a 
more remote goal; and, while the exact 
connection between the immediate aim of 
getting lessons and passing examinations 
on the one hand, and the remote aim of 
becoming efficient on the other hand, has 
often been lost to view, tjie solid fact re- 
mains that getting lessons and passing 
examinations has done something to se- 
cure the desired results. We are hearing 
so often today these charges that the 
traditional methods and processes of 
teaching have been utterly futile that we 
are coming to take the statement as a 
fact without asking for the evidence. 
The evidence for these sweeping indict- 
ments hats, so far as I know, never been 
presented. There is abundant evidence 
that we fail lamentably with certain in- 
dividuals, and that we fail to realize 
some of the possibilities with all individ- 
uals. But, after all has been said, that 
policy which emphasizes the systematic 
mastery of race experience as the basic 
condition of human welfare and human 
progress is clearly established. 

It remains for us to improve and refine 
the methods and processes through which 
we seek to attain our end. We need, 
certainly, to be clearer upon the precise 
nature and function of these interpolated 
aims, and for this reason we should be 
grateful for the suggestions which Dr. 
Snedden makes in this interesting dis- 
tinction between the productive activities 
and the consumptive activities. He would 
define vocational education as that which 
aims to develop the productive capaci- 
ties ; he would define liberal or cultural 
education as that which aims to develop 
capacities **for utilizing the products of 
others upon a broad and social scaje." 
The distinction is only partially new, for 
it represents, although upon a broaded 
plane, the older distinction between an 
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education which prepared for work and 
an education which prepared for leisure. 
The older distinction harks back to the 
time when leisure and labor were sharply 
differentiated by the all but impassable 
chasm of social caste. The gentleman 
was the man of leisure, and essentially 
the consumer ; the working man was es- 
sentially the producer and the man of 
toil. The trend of social organization 
and development today is to combine 
these two functions in one and the same 
individual ; to insist that every man pro- 
duce at least in proportion to his con- 
sumption, and to insist that every man 
consume with reference, not to his own 
selfish gratification, but to his efficiency 
as a producer, and to the service that he 
would render society. 

While I should agree with Dr. Sned- 
den that an* important task of liberal 
education is to train the consumer to 
utilize intelligently and upon a broad 
social plane the products of others, I can 
not agree with him that this constitutes 
an ultimate or an exclusive function of 
this type of education. I believe, further- 
more, that an attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the two types of education on this 
basis, while it will clarify certain aims of 
liberal education, will obscure and often 
entirely hide. others that are at least 
equally important. My objections to the 
production-consumption theory may be 
summed up under the following heads : 

I. 

In the first place, production and con- 
sumption are convenient abstractions 
made by the economist for the same pur- 
pose that other abstractions are made by 
other scientists — ^the purpose, namely, of 
promoting clear thinking with reference 
to a specific problem. The economist's 
task is to define wealth, and to describe 
the processes by which wealth is created 
and consumed. Now, by extending the 
idea of wealth to include all possible 
goods of life, — ^immaterial goods as well 
as material goods, anything that satisfies 
human desire of any kind, — ^it is clear 
that production and consumption may be 
made to cover a large number of life's 
activities. It will be quite possible to 
conclude with Professor Weeks, who is 
evidently a disciple of Dr. Snedden, that 
these two economic terms (together with 
** distribution" which Dr. Weeks adds) 
comprise and include all of one's relation- 



ships; for from this point of view, one 
is always either satisfying one's needs, or 
producing satisfiers for the needs of one's 
self and others. It is, I repeat, quite 
possible to reach this conclusion, and to 
base a theory of educational values upon 
this distinction. But, granting the pos- 
sibility, does it help us in solving our 
problem f Are not these two terms, like 
all the technical terms used by special 
sciences, really abstractions devised for 
the purpose of solving special problems, 
and is there not always a danger in ap- 
plying these abstractions to processes 
that they are not intended primarily to 
cover? — a danger of narrowing our point 
of view, and of overlooking important 
values simply because it is difiScult to fit 
them in our special categories? 

Now,' the processes, of life can be com- 
prehended under an infinite variety of 
separate abstractions — ^abstractions that 
can easily be made to comprise the whole 
gamut of experience jus^ as comprehen- 
sively as do production and consumption. 
** Matter" and ''motion," for example, 
can be made to cover the universe. Or- 
(2ranic life cau'be reduced to ''nutrition'* 
and "reproduction," — and I have no 
doubt that an enthusiastic biologist could 
construct a plausible theory of educa- 
tional values based upon these two ab- 
stractions. "Normal" and "abnormal" 
"healthful "and "pathological," "sane'* 
and "insane/* — each of these pairs of 
terms can be used to separate the human 
species into two great varieties. And 
each of these pairs of technical abstrac- 
tions is useful and valuable in respect of 
the specific problem for the solution of 
which it was devised. We may apply 
them beyond the limits of these specific 
problems, but in so doing, we are incur- 
ring risks of which we should at least 
be cognizant before we invade other 
fields. 

The field of education has always been 
peculiarly open to this type of exploita- 
tion at the hands of doctrinaires. Twenty 
years ago, when I began the study of 
education, I was convinced that its prob- 
lems could be adequately described, 
formulated, and solved in terms of nerve 
cells and nerve fibres. These concepts of 
physiological psychology had their brief 
day and added their small mite to edu- 
cational theory — a day much briefer and 
mite much smaller than I dreamed of at 
that time. A little later, experimental 
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psychology, with its distinction between 
the motor-minded and the eye-minded 
and the ear-minded, held the field. Then 
genetic psychology, with its culture- 
epoch-parallelism, came and went in its 
turn,. leaving b^nd it a host of dis- 
appointed hopes and a few grains of 
precious truth. And today a veritable 
host of abstractions are clamoring for 
educational content to give them meat 
and substance. 

As has been suggested, each of these 
partial points of view has its own ad- 
vantages and its own mite to contribute 
toward the solution of our problem. We 
should not have it thought that we do not 
welcome them. Education has never 
failed to welconie them. We are anxious 
for all the light tliat our sister sciences 
can bring to illuminate our task.* But no 
single norm, borrowed from a science 
which must by the very nature of science 
be an abstraction from the total of human 
experience, should be accepted as a cri- 
terion for educational value. Educatipn 
too has its own specific problem ; and it 
must insist upon its right to formulate 
its own standards, and to define its own 
tfisk. 

II. 

But all this represents a theoretical 
objection to Dr. Sneddens proposals. 
Let us pass to the practical difiiculties 
which beset the application of his doc- 
trine. In the first place, it is clear that 
there is no sharp distinction between a 
man as a producer and as a consumer; 
a man does not produce during so many 
hours of the day, and then consume or 
utilize during the remainder of his time. 
As a producer, he is also a consumer. In 
his vocational life, he is utilizing the skill 
that he has learned from others, or de- 
veloped for himself; he is utilizing the 
tools that others have invented; he is 
utilizing the principles and rules of pro- 
cedure that have come to him from the 
past experience of his fellow workers; 
he is utilizing the ideals, the standards, 
and the tastes that the race has wrought 
out of its long experience. 

What phase of education is to be re- 
sponsible for the inculcation of the skills, 
tools, principles, ideals, standards, and 
tastes which he utilizes as a producer f 
Obviously both his vocational education 
and his so-called liberal education wiU 
contribute each its own share. Is a man 



who is consuming literature and art add- 
ing to his vocational efficiency? Cer- 
tainly if he is not gaining new strength, 
new standards, new enthusiams for his 
daily work, his recreative activities are 
a pretty costly luxury. 

Again, there are certain fundamental 
activities of life which I defy anyone 
to classify satisfactorily as either pre- 
dominantly productive or predominantly 
consumptive. Take, for example, two ac- 
tivities of life with which education by 
common consent must be intimately con- . 
cerned — ^the activities involved in citizen- 
ship and the activities involved in the 
Tu>me relations. When a man is a good 
citizen, is he a producer or a consumer, 
or both, or neither? We may say, per- 
haps, that he is producing good govern- 
ment,— in which case, training for citi- 
zenship is, by Dr. Snedden's definition, 
vocational training. Consequently train- 
ing for good citizenship belongs in a 
separate vocational school where it will 
not be confused, and rendered ineffective 
by the processes that are preparing pu- 
pils to be consumers — ^that is, if the pro- 
ducer-consumer theory means anything. 
This, of course, is akin to word quib- 
bling; but it simply illustrates the ab- 
surdity of applying economic concepts to 
a field that they do not include, and with 
which their relationships while impor- 
tant are upon an entirely different level 
than that contemplated in the applica- 
tion. The same strictures could be passed 
upon the attempt to cover home activities 
by these concepts. They simply will not 
fit. They confuse rather than help. The 
housewife is both a producer and a con- 
sumer, and the activities are so inti- 
mately interwoven that any attempt to 
separate them leads to hopeless confu- 
sion. Even if we take the mere matter 
of aesthetic adornment, while we may 
say that a woman consumes the artistic 
products of others, she is producing, or 
trying to produce something, — attrac- 
tiveness, let us say, — for others to look 
upon and admire, — ^that is. to consume. . 

Again, let us test the production- 
consumption theory by application to 
certain accepted subjects in the elemen- 
tary and secondary programs. We shall 
idl agree, I take it, that every individual 
should know that the earth is round. Is 
this fact productive or consumptive in its 
tendencies? Obviously neither; and yet 
it is a basic fact with which everyone 
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must be familiar. An adequate theory 
of educational values must make some 
provision for that type of value which 
is purely conventional; for it is a very 
real type that we should neglect with 
certain disaster'. Shall we teach litera- 
ture in order primarily to give the pupil 
a taste for good literature, and so enable 
him to consume literature more eflfec- 
tively and helpfully, or shall we also try 
to make literature the vehicle of great 
ideals and standards of conduct crystal- 
lized in fundamental types of character? 
If we do the latter as well as the former, 
we are influencing every phase of life; — 
productive as well as consumptive. Shall 
we teach physics as a liberal study in 
order simply and solely to make the pu- 
pil a better consumer! A consumer of 
what? — ^Electric lights! Automobiles? 
Pumps? Literature on physics? But 
would the development of these useful 
consumptive capacities be at all in con- 
sistent with giving the pupil some com- 
prehension of the method of science, 
some appreciation of what mechanical 
progress has cost? And would this not 
affect his productive life just as much 
as his consumptive life, — and a form of 
life most of all that is neither produc- 
tive nor consumptive, but more impor- 
tant than either? 

III. 

One further objection, however, I 
should urge against this distinction ; and 
that is that it perpetuates an older preju- 
dice under which the so-called liberal 
education already suffers too much. I 
refer to the notion that the liberal edu- 
cation is in some way opposed to the 
' ' practical ' ' things of life. It is natural 
that this notion should have held sway 
at the time when liberal education was 
the prerogative of the leisure class ; but 
even then it did not always or perhaps 
often mean * * impracticality. ' ' It meant 
efficiency of a different sort than that 
which we should include under the head 
of technical skill. It meant often pro- 
ductive efficiency of a high order, and 
not alone capacity for utilizing the prod- 
ucts of others. It often meant, as it 
often means today, coKistructive leader- 
ship, the highest kind of productive effi- 
ciency. 

But the old distrust of liberal educa- 
tion still clings, in spite of the fact that 
human freedom owes largely to liberal 



a 

education its existence today ; in spite of 
the fact that the surest measures of a 
nation's station in the scale of civiliza- 
tion is most clearly indicated by the ex- 
tent to which liberal education is diffused 
among the masses. Our public schools 
are branded today as a failure by the 
more radical advocates of the very plan 
that Dr. Snedden is proposing. Yet ^th 
a predominantly liberal program, char- 
acterized by all the vagueness that Dr. 
Snedden has described, these schools have 
succeeded in saving us from the fate of 
Mexico and Bulgaria and Spain and Rus- 
sia! *Never was anything more* unjust 
than this persistence of the notion that 
liberal education is impractical-. And one 
reason why I dislike this producer-con- 
sumer theory is that it still represents 
that unjust and worn out prejudice. 
Dub a program of studies as desigfned to 
produce eflftcient consumers, and you give 
it a black eye from the start. The con- 
sumer is not a popular idol. Even the 
cartoonist ridicules him, delineating him 
as a diminutive, weak-jawed, bespectacled 
individual who is continually being 
ground down by the tariff-protected pro- 
ducer. There is no particular credit in 
the popular mind in being a consumer ; 
it is something that one just has to be. 
Think what a time the consumer has had 
in this country in getting even a slight 
recognition of his rights! I fear that 
with this theory in full swing he would 
have an equally hard struggle in educa- 
tion. Yv 

Toward a constructive differentiation 
of the two terms under discussion, I 
should offer the following suggestions: 

First : That the distinction between vo- 
cational and liberal education which is 
now current in our discussions be re- 
placed by a distinction between specific 
education on the one hand and general 
education on the other hand. Here the 
differentiating principle would be ex- 
tremely simple : Educational materials 
and processes which are of chief or ex- 
clusive value in training for specialized 
occupations or modes of life will com- 
prise the materials and processes of 
specific education. These materials and 
processes which will be of probable 
value to every individual whatever his 
specific occupation or mode of life may 
be will constitute the content of general 
education. 
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If desired, specific education may be 
divided into subordinate tjrpes, of which 
vocational education (as we now under- 
stand the tenn) may be one. GeYieral 
education may also be subdivided into 
at least three well recognized types. The 
first of these is most clearly represented 
by the typical elementary program of 
studies. It comprises those habits, skills, 
knowledges, and ideals which must be 
made the common property of all: (1) 
the arts of speaking, writing and reading 
and the fundamental arts of computa- 
tion; (2) the specific habits and general 
ideals that make up the universal social 
amenities, — good behavior, deference to 
age and womanhood, respect for the 
authority of the law as representing the 
collective will of society, and social ser- 
vice ; (3) the habits anjl ideals that make 
for personal and social health; (4) the 
habits and the information representing 
fundamentals of good citizenship; (5) 
the basic facts of geography and of na- 
tional history; and (6) those methods of 
work that are applicable to all types of 
human endeavor so far as these can be 
made the common property of all in- 
dividuals during the period of compul- 
sory education. This type of general 
education should have a name which I 
am not ready to propose, but I shall call 
it for the sake of convenience, funda- 
mental education. 

A second type of general education, I 
shall call liberal education. Its primary 
aim will be to make the individual adapt- 
able to changing situations. It will equip 
him, not so much with specific skill in 
the narrow sense for this is the function 
of fundamental and vocational educa- 
tion which prepares for situations that 
can be predicted with reasonable cer- 
tainty; but liberal education will deal 
rather with explanatory principles which 
will give the individual the possibility 
of a rational control over new situations, 
the precise nature of which we cannot 
foresee, but which we are morally certain 
will arise in his life. It will aim to make 
the world just as meaningful to him as 
possible. It will aim to give him the 
power to detect new situations, and to 
devise methods, implements, and devices 
for their solution. It will furnish him 
with standards of value, through which 
we can view his problems in their proper 
proportions, — ^not distorted by local, sel- 



fish, sectional, or partisan points of view. 
It will rid his mind of the fallacy of the 
immediate. Through the study of his- 
tory, it will give Mm a ** time-perspec- 
tive'' upon his own life and upon the 
issues of his own generation which he 
must help to meet. Through science, it 
wiU rid his mind of superstition and 
fraud and error — ^those soul-destroying 
and energy-destroying forces that reduce 
strong men to the helplessness of infancy. 
Through literature and art, it will reveal 
the finer and more subtle forces which 
dominate human motive and so often 
determine human conduct — ^forces so 
subtle that only the masters can detect 
them and interpret them — ^but which, 
once caught and crystallized, are avail- 
able to all who can appreciate and un- 
derstand. 

How much of this liberalizing or ** lib- 
erating'* education we can give to every 
individual will depend upon a variety of 
factors, — how long we can keep him in 
school, how clearly we can connect these 
materials and processes with the motives 
and interests that dominate him at the 
time ; how skillfully we can stimulate ag- 
gressive effort to the systematic mastery 
of recorded knowledge ; with what econ- 
omy we can meet the demands of funda- 
mental education on the one hand and 
of vocational education on the other 
• hand. My contention in the present con- 
nection is that we have here a type of. 
training coeval in its importance with 
fundamental education and vocational 
education. In considering a national 
policy of education, this type needs per- 
haps the greatest emphasis, for it is the 
liberal education, interpreted in this way, 
and made universal among the people, 
that makes a nation truly great. It is an 
education of this sort that inevitably 
leaves its stamp upon every act of a man's 
life. It is for this reason that I protest 
against identifying liberal education ex- 
clusively with the training of the con- 
sumptive or utilizing capacities. I pro- 
test, too, against the theory that this type 
of education is merely for ** adornment" 
or for ** enjoyment. " It lies at the very 
basis of progress. It furnishes very fre- 
quently the compelling motive of toil and 
sacrifice and effortful achievement. It is 
fighting today the world 's great battles — 
it is in the. very van of the struggle 
against corruption and evil and exploita- 
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tion and injustice. It is not alone unfair 
to liberal education to give it (in the 
eyes of the young and the untutored) a 
subordinate position ; it is a sin against 
the children of the land, and it is a crime 
against posterity. 

As I have suggested, there is here a 
large need for a much more adequate 
analysis of functions and values than has 
hitherto been attempted. We must learn 
to think clearly from the details of sub- 
jects, methods, and requirements to the 
ultimate good that we have in view. The 
steps must be marked out just as care- 
fully as possible, and what each step 
may bring with it must be accuratdy 
determined. But this is far from saying 
that everything that we teach wUl in- 
evitably fulfill the function that we have 
in mind. In the very nature of liberal ^ 
education, something — ^perhaps much — 
that is taught will fail to influence life. 
For here we must imitate nature — we 
mu^t he prodigal. The organs of the 
body are commonly larger and stronger 
than the normal demands require. Of 
the forty thousand or more sensations 
which can bring us information about 
our environment, we commonly use but a 
mere fraction. Nature throughout her 
realm has been prodigal ; for nature must 
provide against crises; and we also in 
education must provide against crises. 
And that, I believe, is the peculiar func- 
tion of liberal education as contrasted 
with the other types. 

A third sub-type of general education 
I should call cultural, and while the dis- 
tinction between the liberal education 
and the cultural education should not be 
sharply drawn, I should think of the 
latter as essentially the education that 
prepares for leisure. Literature and art 
and music and healthful sport all have 
a function here although each may also 
have a function under one or another of 
the heads already discussed. This is 
the type of education that does train the 
consumer in the sense in which Dr. 
Snedden uses this term. It is impor- 
tant, and must not be neglected; but 
again, it is a mistake to think that all 
education which cannot be justified upon 
the basis of its specific vocational value 
must either seek justification as a prep- 
aration for leisure or surrender its claim 
to a place in our schools. 



V. 

And, now, a final word with regard 
to the bearing of these distinctions 
* upon' the problem of educational admin- 
istration. Dr. Snedden argued from the 
distinction between productive and con- 
sumptive activities to the conclusion that 
vocational education and general educa- 
tion are ^entially different in aim, con- 
tent and method, and therefore demand 
separate schools and (some would add) 
separate administration and separate 
taxation. If my own analysis is correct, 
all forms of education are most inti- 
mately connected and correlated. Nay, 
more than this, every curricidum pro- 
posed for a boy or a girl should represent 
in a fair proportion each of these dis- 
tinctive types of training. We shall 
grant the necessity for intense speciali- 
zation in vocational subjects ; we should 
not grant for a moment the wisdom of 
making any vocational curriculum so 
intense that the liberal or the cutural 
should be neglected. 

The arguments for separate vocational 
schools are commonly arguments from 
administration expediency. Dr. Sned- 
den 's plea is more fundamental than 
this, for he urges these basic differences 
between the two types of education to 
support his contention. The aims are 
different, he says, and the methods must 
consequently differ. But, as I have at- 
tempted to point out, the aims differ 
only in degree, and not in kind. With a 
more adequate analysis of the remote 
aims of liberal education, we shall have 
these interpolated aims approaching in 
definiteness the aims of vocational edu- 
cation. And one reason why I should 
protest against the proposed division lies 
in the fact that the competition of liberal 
education with definite and tangible vo- 
cational subjects will hasten this analy- 
sis, and compel. the formulation of these 
interpolated aims. This process is. al- 
ready going on in some schools — indeed 
one of the most successful attempts that 
has thus far been mad<e to formulate con- 
crete values for a traditional subject has 
been in connection with that bug-bear of 
the secondary program — ^Latin. If* I 
mistake not, it was this very competition 
with vocational education that worked 
this desirable miracle. ' 

Nor should we overlook the infiuence 
which concrete vocational interests may 
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have in making meaningful and vital the 
more general and abstract principles and 
processes with which liberal education 
deals. That correlati6ns between voca- 
tional and liberal subjects may be 
worked out with great profit to both, and 
without destroying the integrity of 
either, I have no doubt. I know that it 
has been effectively accomplished in cer- 
tain cases. 

Against the dangers of ^social stratifi- 
cation that are inherent in separate voca- 
tional schools, even upon the secondary 
level, warnings innumerable have been 
voiced ; and so far as I know, these pre- 
dictions have never been answered ex- 
cept by the question-begging statement 
that such stratification already exists. 
Even granting its existence, we can see 
no good reason for extending it or for 
maMng it still more rigid. A stratified 



society and a permanent pi^oletariat are 
undoubtedly the prime conditions of a 
certain type of national eflficiency. But 
wherever our people have been intelli- 
gently i^formed regarding wTiat this 
type of efficiency coste, they have been 
fairly unanimous in declaring that the 
price is too hiqrh. As a people, we are 
pretty clearly committed to the theory 
that talent is distributed fairly evenly 
among the masses, and that it is the 
specisd prerogative of no single class or- 
group. As a people, we are fairly firm 
in our faith that this latent talent may 
be trained to high efficiency in practi- 
cally every case. We mean to keep open 
the door of opportunity at every level 
of the educational ladder. It is a costly 
process, — ^but so are most other things 
that are precious and worth while. 



ON RAISING THE STANDARD OF SCHOLARSHIP IN 

AMERICAN SeHOOLSi 

Thomas J. McCorniack 



I have been reading *' Thais," by 
Anatole France. My admiration of the 
book is divided between its surpassing 
literary beauties and the signal contrast 
it draws between the fleshly ideals of the 
•dying Greek civilization and the ascetic 
standards of ascendant Christianity. The 
cult of the human body is here opposed 
in all its Satanic lure to the hysterical 
maceration of the fle^h ; and in the titan- 
ic struggle that forms the theme of this 
fasciixating romance, the cult of the 
human body triumphs — ^triiunphs in the 
last despairing agony of a dying creed. 
Great Pan, in his^ death, is victor. 

The situation impressed me, not as a 
student of history, but as an observer of 
the present trend of American thought 
and feeling. We are facing in contem- 
porary civilization a recrudescence of 
paganism, — of paganism unspiritualized 
and in its lowest form of sheer corporeal 
worship. We have rediscovered in re- 
cent years the human body, and we are 
devoting the commercialized energies of 
a great industrial generation to the re- 
fined exploitation of all its sensual re- 
sources. This, it seems to me, is the 
significant mors^ symptom of our age. 

I am seeking to take a broader view of 
the subject of my paper ; its brief limits 



will not permit me to subs|;antiate fully 
my thesis ; a'f ew indications must suffice. 
The small boy, the high school and col- 
lege student, the grown man, the half- 
grown woman, deify the athlete; the 
press devotes a large part of its daily 
utterances to the hysterical adulation of 
the heroes of sport ; and educational in- 
stitutions dedicate some of their best 
energies and a large part of their funds 
to the sustenance of the artificial atmos- 
, phere in which it lives. . Popular and 
commercial art daily lay their tribute 
at the altar of this religion of the senses. 
Our foremost humorous periodical, 
Life, is largely a weekly apotheosis of 
Venus and Adonis ; the pictorial supple- 
ments of the Sunday papers preach out- 
spokenly the cult of the feminine form 
divine ; and the advertising pages even of 
the Ladies Home Journal go to human- 
istic lengths or rather attenuations in 
their portrayal of male and female attire 
that thirty years ago would have pro- 
voked the acfion of Anthony Comstock. 
Add to all this the sensual form that re- 
cent dancing is taking; the appeal to the 
eye involved in the reigning mania for 
the moving-picture show ; the erotic irri- 
tations of the vaudeville and the theatre ; 
the multitudinous ministrations to the 
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senses embodied in all the recent machin- 
ery of life ; and you have the atmosphere 
of refined sensualism, which I called 
above the resurgent and unspiritualized 
Pagan cult of the human body. This 
cult is at present the ruling American 
religion or code of ethics. Even the 
movements for public hygiene, public 
welfare, sex-hygiene, the socializing of 
the schools, etc., etc., are merely its in- 
tellectual expressions. 

The problem you ask me to discuss 
really is, how out of this reigning orgy 
of corporeal worship are we to rediscover 
the human mind. I confess my perplex- 
ity. I believe we are face to face here 
with a graver problem than the proposal 
of mere mechanical devices for the rais- 
ing of standards of scholarship will 
solve. We are pitting our weak intel- 
lectual ideals of a past epoch agaii::;t 
the drag and suction of a powerful social 
atmosphere of sensualism that has im- 
pregnated the very bone and sinew of 
our children, and that individual efforts 
or specific tricks will prove impotent to 
stem. We are confronted, here, I take 
it, with a wider question of social peda- 
gogy, as distinguished from individual 
pedagogy ; and nothing short of a recon- 
struction of national social ideals will 
accomplish our end. 

^In our own school I have labored hard 
by inspirational talks, and by a multi- 
tude of various appeals to intellectual 
pride, self-respect and loyalty to lift the 
average level of achievement ; but I have 
largely talked. Greek to a Hebrew audi- 
ence, and my flights of eloquence have 
only been watched by my auditors from 
afar with half-savage wonder at my 
strange aberrations; they have rarely 
been followed. I once calculated that 
the energy and time that I had expended 
in eradicating the practice of chewing 
gum in our school — ^to take an example 
of bad manners and not bad scholarship 
— ^would have sufficed to make a new 
translation of Kant's ** Critique of the 
Pure Reason ' ' and brought me immortal 
fame. 

Is this heroic individual struggle 
against thoroughly ensocialized habits 
of mind and practices worth the candle? 
Ought we not to proceed after a differ- 
ent fashion? Are we not endeavoring 
to do something inconsistent with the 



set aims of our democratic school-sys- 
tem? Is a big average of high scholar- 
ship in the old seiise possible in an out- 
spokenly democratic system of schools? 
A glance at the German and French re- 
sults, to which we always so confidently 
turn when in pedagogic despair, may be 
instructive. 

The German system of schools is a 
caste-sj'^stem. The high scholarship of 
which the Germans boast is due partly 
to the fact that it is demanded only of 
the intellectual and social elite of the 
nation. The atmosphere with which the 
ruling intellectual caste envelops itself 
engenders social fashions and standards 
that drag the individual up to a high 
level of scholarship as forcibly as the 
reigning ideals of our atmosphere drag 
him down. The man who falls below a 
certain standard in Germany is a social 
outcast, and not as with us a social hero. 
The leaders of both the labor and the 
Socialistic party in Germany are usually 
University-graduates; and the title of 
Doctor or Professor would not only 
not have lost Woodrow Wilson votes in 
Germany, but would perhaps have been 
necessary to his success. It is the same 
in Prance ; ignorance and a poor educa- 
tion are not prerequisites to a social or 
political career. 

Again, in both countries the premium 
of restricted military service placed on 
graduation from a collegiate institute 
almost supersaturates the ranks of the 
educated citizens. If graduation from 
a high school would save the American 
boy from one or two years of military 
slavery, the attendance and the grade of 
scholarship of our high schools would be 
wonderfully heightened* 

The spurs to scholarship of which I 
here speak, I would call sociiA or state- 
premiums on intellectual excellence. 
They do not exist in America. Until 
something similar does exist, I believe it 
is almost hopeless to raise the level of 
the scholarship of our schools in the 
mass by the devices of medals, prizes, 
rewards, letters, etc. The opinion and 
the fashions of the group are more 
powerful with our children than the 
opinion and the fashions of isolated edu- 
cators. 

I believe, I say again, that our prob- 
lem here is one of social pedagogy ; that 
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we must apply the levers or our educa- 
tional eflfort to a reconstruction of our 
national ideals of values; that we must 
first create a public atmosphere for the 
recognition of scholarship before we can 
lift individual students in the mass to a 
consciousness of its necessity. 

At the same time, I suppose, we must 
make sporadic and artificial beginnings. 
The awarding of athletic letters was ar- 
tificial, and added an unnecessary stamp 
to the already existing glory of popular 
and mass approval. Perhaps the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship Legion of 
Honor, or Order of Merit, in our schools, 
with ribbons and badges of varying de- 
grees and classes, would form a salutary 
counter-stimulant to the present popu- 
larly sanctioned Order of Mediocrity. 
Some schools publish monthly rolls of 
honor. I have heard that in Ireland 
they publish rolls of failure. Possibly 
this latter course would jar the apostles 
of mediocrity from their apathy. But 
Democracy dislikes the exposure of fail- 
ure, just as it secretly envies success; 
and both these courses therefore have 
their administrative ^drawbacks in a 
democratic system of schools, The two 
extremes might be merged, also, in a 
rivalry of averages of scholarship be- 
tween classes, in which class-spirit could 
be evoked in scholarship as in athletics, 
dramatics and the rest. 



I waive the enumeration of the various 
devices already existing for placing pub- 
lic sanction on intellectual excellence; 
which are well-known. But before clos- 
ing I should like to say that devices for 
recognizing scholarship might, in view 
of the present interest in the teaching of 
civics and ethics, . well be extended to 
the recognition by certificates, as is done 
in the parochial schools, of the classic 
virtues of industry, punctuality, and the 
rest. In Prance the recognition of civic 
and social excellence even takes the form 
of public *' prizes of virtue," as they 
are called, awarded by communities and 
individuals as the Carnegie hero-medals 
are here awarded. These form, so to 
speak, social consolation-prizes, and con- 
stitute legitimate and pleasing compen- 
sations for individuals, who, while intel- 
lectual laggards, display a laudable 
activity in the more modest fields of 
civic and domestic virtue. Shall we imi- 
tate these alsof And will the artificial 
methods all these devices involve, con- 
tribute toward changing that oppressive 
atmosphere of the cult of the body and 
the senses that is now apparently stif- 
ling all efforts for greater intellectual 
excellence in the masses of our society? 
It is this cult that I would attack, as a 
school and an educator, through the 
machinery of social pedagogy, to lift our 
standards of scholarship. 



WHAT IS RELIGION 

A Report hy Charles A, McMurry of a Lecture given by Prof. Volkert of tJie 
University of Leipzig at the Jena University Summer Session of 1913 



It is not my task to explain the*origin 
of the religious idea among primitive 
races, nor to trace the gradual develop- 
ment of natural religion first among 
savage races and later among the more 
civilized nations. This would.be a large 
task by itself which would demand a 
profound investigation into human de- 
velopment and institutions. 

In the second place it is not my pur- 
pose to determine among the religions 
of the world such as Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, etc., which is the true or 
pre-eminent one, the one which embodies 
the higher and deeper religious truth. 

Again, among the Christian churches 
and forms of worship it is not my func- 
tion to determine which has the most 



complete and satisfactory form of relig- 
ious faith and practice, nor to decide 
among the various national churches or 
denominations such as Lutheranism or 
Episcopal worship which has the more 
adequate confession of faith or body of 
doctrine. In other words it is not a ques- » 
tion of nice distinctions among the 
churches in confessional or doctrinal 
points. 

On the other hand it is my duty to 
seek out that peculiar quality, or life 
principle that constitutes the essence of 
religion, that fundamental something 
which gives to religion its special quality 
or significance. It is something new and 
different from anything felse. It is a 
thing sui generis, of its own peculiar 
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quality, for which there is no substitute. 
I am seeking therefore for this simple 
original quality which constitutes what 
we may call the essential nature of re- 
ligion; what distinguishes it from his- 
torical or scientific or mathematical 
truth. 

We may first consider negatively some 
of the things with which religion is often 
confused and from which it needs to be 
distinctly discriminated. First, it is not 
the same thing as a philosophical concep- 
tion of the world as a whole, what the 
Germans call " Weltanschauung," Re- 
ligion is not an intellectual grasp of any 
one of the great philosophical systems, 
such as that of Plato, or Kant. The rea- 
son for this n^iy be stated thus: The 
universe cannot be grasped and entirely 
understood by a purely intellectual pro- 
cess, or from a wholly intellectual point 
of view. Religion is not metaphysics, 
nor philosophy. 

This statement is not a criticism of 
philosophy nor of the noble work of 
great philosophical thinkers. Philoso- 
phy is based upon a profound and 
worthy impulse of philosophical minds 
which seek to -interpret the Universe as 
an intelligible unity, as a rational whole, 
and thus to reduce the complexity of 
varied phenomena to a single principle. 
This is a legitimate aim of comprehen- 
sive, inquisitive minds. It has also great 
practical value in the organization of 
knowledge of all kinds. For the. value 
or utility of any special field of know- 
ledge is discovered by seeing its rela- 
tions to other fields and to the whole 
system of things. Philosophy has been 
the enthusiasm of great minds. 

Philosophy and religion are not un- 
friendly nor are they identical. At 
least the distinctive, characteristic thing 
in religion is a something which is not 
involved in an effort to grasp the uni- 
verse intellectually. 

Nor can religion be identified with an 
ethical system, not even the best, that is, 
a science of morals as that of Spen- 
cer or John Stuart Mill. Ethics inter- 
prets man's relation to his fellow men 
in social and economic affairs, in law 
etc., and it has a very close connection 
with religion. All social organization 
and government are based upon ethical 
principles, and the whole of human wel- 



fare and progress are morally condi- 
tioned. We can not overestimate the 
value of ethics, and of ethical culture 
and character. But no matter, how pure 
and ideal ethical theory and practice 
may be, they are not religion. For ex- 
ample, the highest achievements of ethi- 
cal philosophy in Epictetus and the 
Stoics, fall short of religion, do not com- 
pass the essence of religion. Not even 
when idealized to its highest perfections 
is ethics to be identified with religion. 
Religion is something more than morals. 
Nor is religion found in an aesthetic in- 
terpretation of the world. It is not an 
aesthetic enthusiasm for ideas of art. 
Such ideas have had ar peculiar charm 
for noble and distinguished minds.* In 
literature, and in the graphic arts the 
finest ■ spirits of the world in many 
nations have been enraptured by these 
ideals of beauty, as expressed in poem 
and story, in architecture, in painting 
and sculpture and as shown in the great 
epochs of Greek and Italian art. The art- 
ist will travel to the world's end to wit- 
ness and enjoy such masterpieces, and he 
is himself absorbed and carried , along 
with his efforts to realize these ideals in 
his own workmanship. The development 
of art in its many forms and applications 
is one of the nobler ambitions of pro- 
gressive, highly civilized states, and art 
contributes vastly to human satisfac- 
tion/^. The development of the fine arts 
and their application to life is one of the 
important movements in our present 
civilization. 

Even the pleasures we enjoy in wit- 
nessing beautiful, grand or impressive 
scenes in nature are not in their quality 
religious, but rather aesthetic. They 
are indeed suggestive of the higher 
. power and intelligence that permeate 
the universe, and are sometimes thought 
of as a phase of natural religion. But 
religion itself has another basal quality 
not to be identified with this aesthetic 
enjoyment, either in works of art as of 
Rembrandt or Vandyke or in Swiss 
scenery. 

It is one of the disappointing experi- 
ences we have in dealing with artists and 
ait products that not infrequently art 
seems to have divorced itself from mor- 
als, from great ethical standards, to say 
nothing of religious motives, as for 
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example, in the Romanticism of poets 
and artists. A proper combination of 
religious and aesthetic ideals would in- 
deed lead to the highest art products. 

In summing up, we may say that re- 
ligion is not philosophy, nor is it a 
science of ethics, nor is it aesthetics, nor 
natural science. To identify religion 
with any one of these is to confuse the 
whole matter. This would be to obliter- 
ate fundamental distinctions and to give 
a shifting and unstable meaning to 
words. The word religion implies some- 
thing else. It is one thing to show the 
close relations of religion to philosophy 
to ethics and to art, to point out the 
ways of combining and harmonizing 
them, but it is another thing to recognize 
the original and vital import of religion 
as one of the independent constituent 
elements in human experience. 

Again religion is not the result of a 
combination of elements furnished by 
philosophy, aesthetics and ethics. It is 
not the higher combined potency of these 
superior elements into a larger unity of 
thought. This would only be another 
way of throwing all these original ele- 
ments of human life into a worse jumble. 
We canndt put these separate ingredi- 
ents together into a retort, as it were, 
and after a proper mingling and mix- 
ing, draw out a higher product called re- 
ligion. Religion, therefore, is not a sub- 
limation of these elements or a conflu- 
ence of these higher elements of culture 
into a new and more complicated pro- 
duct of civilizing agencies. It is some- 
thing more simple and primitive than 
all this, something common and univer- 
sal to peasant and prince, to the simple 
and to the learned. 

Coming now to the positive side of 
our subjecf, we may say, Religion is 
something unique and original, an ex- 
perience new and different in its nature 
from other experiences. It goes back 
into the primitive, orginal instincts 
which belong to human nature. It is a 
direct consciousness of a relationship and 
intercourse between one's self and the 
Supreme Being. It is an immediate ex- 
perience of harmony and unity, between 
a human being and his maker, the Al- 
mighty. It is the conscious point of con- 
tact, between the finite and the infinite. 
By virtue of its being natural and primi- 



tive, it includes instinctive elements that 
are deeper and more vital than purely 
intellectual processes ; elements of emo- 
tion or feeling, of affection, of reverence, 
of fear, of supreme regard, of human 
and divine sympathy. 

Religion, therefore, lies back in the 
original, instinctive endowments of 
human nature, which make the possibili- 
ties of human life far richer than they 
otherwise would be. Religion is far more 
a matter of the affections than of a specu- 
lative philosophical mode of thought or 
of purely intellectual processes. 

Religion is a humanistic divine ele- 
ment in us which makes its impress upon 
the heart and upon human nature in its 
whole range or gamut. It is touched with 
divine sympathy and kindliness. 

This, may suggest also why theology, 
as a mere scientific formulation of religi- 
ous truth and doctrine, (what we some- 
times call systematic theology), may be 
a cold and lifeless thing, an unreal thing, 
— a form without. a content, a Pharisaical 
unreality or even hypocrisy. In this 
sense religion is more than theology. We 
might say— religion is theology at work 
in the world as a vital principle of ac- 
tion. It is a rich ingredient which colors 
the whole of conduct. 

Religion, in this sense, as a personal 
experience of friendly intercourse be- 
tween man and his Maker, cannot be 
harmonized with a conception of the 
world which is merely mechanical; the 
notion, for example, that the universe is 
controlled and blindly driven on by 
physical force, or mechanical energy. 
Such a conception would exclude re- 
ligion. 

The human spirit can come into har- 
mony and sympathetic relation best 
with that which is of like spirit and feel- 
ing, with that which responds to its 
own impulses. To conceive of the Uni- 
verse as a gigantic machine, and the 
human being as in sympathetic relation 
with this colossal mechanism is absurd. 

Religion is the expression of contact 
between a human soul and a kindred 
sympathetic greater soul, of larger and 
fuller dimensions, which encompasses 
human nature on all sides and is the full 
perfection of those ideals for which the 
human strives. ' 

Nor can the deeper religious sentiment 
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be expressed by a theory of evolution 
like that of Darwin. An intelligible, 
emotional human spirit seeks acquaint- 
ance with a higher intelligible, loving 
spirit, that is kindred to its own. In 
religious experience there are elements 
of reverence, of loving regard and obedi- 
enci, of superior devotion, of awestruck 
surprise and worship. It partakes also 
of the spirit of personal companionship 
and sympathy, which binds friends to- 
gether and is best expressed by the rela- 
tion of parent and child. The nearest 
approach to the religious sentiment in 
human ^affairs is found in the family af- 
fections. The instinctive feelings of 
parental and children in the family, in 
their purer forms, furnish the soil out 
of which the higher religious sentiments 
develop. .A suggestion of this relation 
is found also in the reverence of people 
for a noble ruler or king. It would be 
difficult however to idealize any histor- 
ical personage so as to suggest the full 
religious spirit. There is nothing else 
perhaps so ideally pure and transcendent 
as the true religious sentiment, the rever- 
ence for the divine. 

The above statements, which seek to 
determine the nature of religion and to 
discriminate between it and other phases 
of human experience, bring no discredit 
upon other subjects such as philosophy, 
aesthetics, ethics, science, nor upon the 
important intellectual and social activi- 
ties of men. They have their due place 
and unstinted importance. 

But religion is and should be recog- 
nized as an experience of its own pe- 
culiar kind, a higher potency in human 
affairs, of such distinctive quality and 
value that nothing else can serve as a 
substitute for it. It has a realm* of its 
own where its ideas and sentiments pre- 
vail and render infinite service. At the 
same time it should play into these other 
civilizing, ennobling forces, purifying 
and refining them with a supreme qual- 
ity of its own. 

Religion deals with each person's large 
relation to that divine Spirit whose lov- 
ing intelligence rules the world. Religion 
has thus a larger compass than pure 
science or intellectual philosophy. It 



involves man's whole destiny, his origin, 
his present full, unimpeded life and his 
future destination and welfare. It has a 
historical basis and it is immanent in 
present life and conduct. 
- In this sense religion is a very simple, 
vital, fundamental human experience, in 
which each person may participate. This 
immediateness and present reality of re- 
ligious experience is the root out of 
which all true religious activities and 
organizations spring. Churches may die 
out at the top and degenerate into forma- 
lism and mere verbal creeds, but religion 
springs ever fresh from its indestructible 
root. 

One inference that may be drawn from 
these considerations is that no human be- 
ing nas reached the full natural develop- 
ment of his endowments whose religious 
affections have not been cultivated and 
ripened. A review of religious history 
from eary Bible times to the present will 
furnish countless illustrations of our 
main thesis, or statement, that religion 
is a direct experience of contact between 
God and man. Abraham, Moses, and the 
Jewish Prophetis are represented, as deal- 
ing with God, as it were, face to face. 
Jesus and the apostles likewise express 
this immediate contact with the Divine 
presence. Augustine, Luther, Wesley, 
Moody and hosts of others have left the 
record of this immediate experience of 
the Divine. 

Our modern Christianity has not lost 
this fundamental, vital touch. Without 
this, religion becomes cold and distant 
and unsatisfying. It fades out. 

The Lord's Prayer, *'Our Father who 
art in heaven" expresses in the simplest 
universal form this speaking and living' 
acquaintance with the Divine, this close 
relation between earth and heaven. 
Stripped of this meaning the Prayer 
book becomes an empty jargon. 

Religion is thus one of the elementary 
forms of reality. It has within it a per- 
ennial vitality. It is expressed figura- 
tively in that remarkable saying of Jesus 
to the woman at the well, "Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him, it shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into eternal life." 
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NEEDED HEALTH KNOWLEDGE AND HOW TO GET IT 

Louis W. Rapeer 



The health movement in our schools 
may well start with health knowledge 
and insight. Mere general knowledge 
or a so-called '* liberal education" will 
not suffice. Some movements, of course, 
start with the arousal of the emotions, 
especially of sympathy or fear, such, for 
example, as the widespread movement 
for better fireproofing of school build- 
ings since that sad day of March 4th, 
1908, when at CoUinwood, Ohio, 173 pu- 
pils and two teachers were burned to 
death in a deathtrap-school. In some 
eases, too, a new system of school health 
work may in a clumsy manner be im- 
posed upon a teaching force from above 
and the development of the two first fac- 
tors may come only gradually to many 
through doing the work, suggesting a 
poor interpretation of the biblical in- 
junction that **Ye must be doers of the 
deed before ye can understand the doc- 
trine. ' ' 

Teachers, principals, school adminis- 
trators, the community, and the pupils 
must all acquire health knowledge. The 
methods of acquisition are almost with- 
out number. The newer health science 
and the practical control of disease, 
which have in the last two decades so 
remarkably, developed, are from fifteen 
to fifty years beyond common health 
knowledge, responsiveness, and daily 
practice. There is growing among our 
people, of course, some knowledge and 
some feeling of disgust concerning the 
use of common drinking cups, com- 
mon roller towels, impure water and 
milk, ^adulterated and poisonous foods, 
the breathing of bad air, the wearing 
of filthy clothing, the suffering from 
decayed teeth, defective vision, ade- 
noids, and the like — some growing 
disguist with lice in the hair *'at 
home or abroad '' (an extremely 
common school trouble everywhere), 
with unchecked infectious diseases, and 
with poorly cleaned schools — ^in gen- 
eral a growing health knowledge and 
sensitiveness. But the increase is slow, 
spasmodic, in places faddish, and gen- 
erally backward compared with the 
possibilities. 



The Tencher's Health Knowledge 

Teachers are notoriously a blind lot 
with respect to the health conditions of 
themselves, their pupils, and their en- 
vironment. Terman has showed by in- 
dubitable statistics that the teachers are 
poorer in health along several lines, de- 
spite their liberal education^ than are 
their patrons. A teacher may go 
through the schools from kindergarten 
to university before taking his profes- 
sional training and still be ignorant of 
health problems, personal, public, or 
educational. And the chances are great 
that he will get very little such knowl- 
edge in his strictly professional training 
anywhere. He cannot escape psychol- 
ogy y but he can miss learning about the 
whole child. The psychology which he 
has learned (and I am a teacher of psy- 
chology among other subjects) has in 
the past quite frequently been of no 
great value; and the chances are that 
one so trained will teach **his subject" 
and treat **the child'* as a disembodied 
mentality. *'The child'' may sit before 
him with poor vision, adenoids and en- 
larged tonsils, defective hearing — ^ner- 
vous and poorly nourished, — and yet 
that pupil will be treated like any other 
incorporeal spirit. "Having eyes they 
see not and having ears they hear not." 

The most serious obstacle to the move- 
ment for getting the schools to help in 
the solution of the national health prob- 
lem is the prevalence of such teachers. 
Before they enter and after they enter 
the schools of the public they must ob- 
tain definite and practical knowledge of 
the public's health needs and methods 
of satisfying them. 

In the New York Training School for 
Teachers the pupils receive but sixteen 
to twenty lessons in hygiene throughout 
their professional course, once a week 
for a term. Drawing takes up 10.6 per 
cent of the school recitation time. 
' Hygiene takes about 1.3 per cent. Some 
normal schools and college educational 
courses give an even smaller proportion 
of time. Without taking up here the 
question of what knowledge is most 
worth for American teachers, we can 
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conclude, I think, that either a rea4JU8t- 
ment of emphasis in favor of hygiene 
(personal, public, child, and school) 
must be made, or our years of training 
for teachers increased to indude hy- 
giene, especially when we remember that 
the subject is terribly neglected in high 
schools and that teachers, individually 
or with the leadership of the principal, 
as yet do exceedingly little in the direc- 
tion of health investigation and study 
in most schools. We must call more 
loudly upon our professional training 
institutions for a readjustment to 
modern needs and modern opportuni- 
ties. 

We must not only demand such teach- 
ers but after they take up their work 
but we must inspire and lead them to 
bring up the health side of their pro- 
fessional and general education. Teach- 
ers can do much health study for them- 
selves. Most of them can read V. F.'s 
Eyes or Inside the Cup through in three 
or four evenings. There are bright 
new school health books with idmost as 
instinctive an appeal, especially when 
backed up by an appreciation of their 
import for human welfare and the 
teacher's own service, which she can 
also read in a few evenings — even if she 
has to roll up her sleeves and go into 
them with vigorous determination at 
first — ^books which will give her a good 
deal of valuable knowledge and insight 
concerning her own school problems. As 
she reads some of these newer volumes 
and looks at the illustrations, the health 
scales will gradually one by one tend to 
drop from her eyes, and someday she 
will see pupils wholly, as physical as 
well as psychological beings. 

Some Suggestions for Reading 

In the effort to be directly helpful I 
will venture to name a few of these new 
books. 

. Dr. Hoag's little book on The Health 
Index of Children, published by Whita- 
ker & Ray-Wiggin Co. of San Francisco, 
I may mention first. It is brief, cheap, 
practical, illustrated, and interesting to 
many teachers and parents. Dr. Hoag 
and Professor Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity will in a few days have out 
probably an even better all-round book 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Co. of 



Boston entitled Health Work in th^ 
Schools. Dr. Burks and his wife have 
out a novel type of school health book 
written in dialogue, or round table, form 
entitled Health and the School, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Company. Dr. 
Dresslar has a valuable book, School 
Hygiene, a standard professional text- 
book, published by the Macmillans. It 
is especially good for school, sanitation, 
about fifteen of the twenty-five chapters 
being devoted to this topic. It does not 
treat of the teaching of hygiene. The 
United States Bureau of Education and 
the Sage Foundation furnish various 
free, or practically free-for-postage, 
pamphlets of much value. And finally 
teachers can study their own pupils; 
they can visit dispensaries where chil- 
dren are treated; they can learn from 
mothers ; and if there are school doctors 
and nurses they can learn from them. 

For the principals, I would name the 
books above mentioned for teachers, and 
add Dr. Cornell's book on Health and 
Medical Inspection of School Children, 
published by the F. A. Davis Co., Phila- 
delphia; Gulick and Ay res' Medical In- 
spection of Schools (The Survey, New 
York) ; Newmayer's Medical and Sani- 
tary Inspection of Schools (Lee and 
Febiger, Philadelphia) ; an(J, if I may 
be pardoned, Rapeer's School Health 
Administration, published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, although this is more for superin- 
tendents and medical officers. Monroe's 
Cyclopedia of Education (Macmillans), 
which should be in the schools of the 
land as generally as is the dictionary or 
general cyclopedia, will be of great value 
to teachers aAd principals in health 
study. Most of its school health articles 
in the five large volumes are written by 
the dean of educational hygienists in 
this country, Dr. Wm. H. Bumham of 
Clark University. 

Many other methods of health educa- 
tion of teachers and principals will be 
suggested by a reading of these and 
other books, such as weekly teachers 
meetings at which not only, formal red- 
tape notices are read but school prob- 
lems are discussed. Health may be a 
topic for a year or more of such study 
and each teacher may buy one or mor^ 
books and report on one or more chap- 
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ters or problems. The writer had such 
meetings for six years as principal and 
superintendent, and the schools, pupils, 
community, and teachers profited there- 
by. Such meetings when made habitual 
with a program of work laid out ahead, 
can be made interesting and will be 
heartily approved by professional teach« 
ers. Unprofessional ones .and those who 
are fixed in their old-age routine may 
object but can generally in some way be 
managed. Other methods are: talks by 
specialists, especially physicians, den- 
tists, and nurses; actual demonstration 
clinics where teachers watch and have 
explained to them the diagnosis of their 
own children; health exhibits; pamph- 
lets printed for the teachers written 
by persons either within or without the 
community; investigation of typical 
problems such as getting teeth treated, 
elimination and retardation due to ill- 
health and physical defects, moving 
pictures for school health work, the work 
of a parents' association for school 
health, etc. Most medical inspection must 
largely remain teacher inspection since 
teachers are with the pupils most of the 
time and must send ailing and defective 
pupils to doctors and nurses; so such 
knowledge is always desirable and can- 
not be ** side-stepped" as unnecessary. 
I am inclined to think that all teachers 
and principals would profit by some 
scientific medical education. I believe 
that Madam Montessori would probably 
never have begun her vital constructive 
thinking and educational experimenta- 
tion if she had, not been trained first as 
a physician and thus acquired a scien- 
tific and biological attitude toward edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

In one of the bulletins of the Bureau 
of Education (No. 524), the principal 
will find also good outlines for studying 
the sanitation of the building and a syn- 
opsis of school health articles up to the 
latter part of 1912. 

Books for Superintendents 

For superintendents of schools the 
books mentioned will be valuable. The 
writer has a large co-operative volume 
. in preparation which will contain four 
or five chapters by leading specialists on 
each of the following lines of educa- 
tional hygiene : health sociology, the ad- 



ministration of educational hygiene, 
medical supervision, school sanitation, 
physical education, the teaching of 
hygiene, and the hygiene of instruction. 
This will be rather detailed and cor- 
reqtly practical for all five divisions of 
school health work. In my first book, 
mentioned above, I have given a plan of 
a<taiinistration of educational hygiene 
and especially of medical supervision, 
and have told what many cities are do- 
ing for school and public health. Cruik- 
shank's new book. School Clinics^ (The 
Survey, New York) , will also be of prac- 
tical value. The annual reports of many 
cities emphasize hygiene strongly, and 
the annual report of the chief ijiedical 
officer of the Board of Education of 
England (Whitehall, London) is the 
best all-round report now published in 
the world. The 1912 volume just out 
contains 414 pages of school health in- 
formation almost entirely new to the 
educational world. Crowley, Hogarth, 
and Mackenzie have also written good 
books in English on the general field. 

The time is soon coming in many 
cities, and has already arrived for some 
(such as Albany, Minneapolis, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, and' other cities) 
when the superintendent will appoint a 
first-class physician and physical educa- 
tor who has the making of an educa- 
tional hygienist of the practifeal-execu- 
tive as -well as the scientific and inspira- 
tional type, and will make him head of 
the five general divisions of educational 
hygiene in the school system, especially 
of the first three: medical supervision, 
school sanitation, and physical educa- 
tion. Only with such skilled leader- 
ship will cities get real efficiency in 
school health work and rural regions 
must also have it. Where there are a 
physical-training teacher and several 
part-time physicians with probably a re- 
latively inefficient truant officer, per- 
haps the one new supervisor of hygiene 
with the hdp of a few nurses (say orfe 
for each fifteen hundred to two thousand 
pupils), can do their work and so re- 
quire little extra expenditure. It is al- 
ready being done. The business mana- 
ger will also be in need of health knowl- 
edge since he has much to do with the 
school architecture, school repairing, the 
choice of sites, the work of janitors, and 
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the like. There are certain city superin- 
tendents to-day who, with and without 
the help of medical specialists, are sim- 
ply transforming completely the health 
condition of their towns, villages, and 
cities. County and rural district super- 
intendents are also waking up and im- 
proving rural health conditions in and 
out of the schools. The rural regions will 
soon quite commonly have their school 
district nurses, as many regions already 
have; and the supervising educational 
hygienist who will be general health 
superintendent will soon be abroad in 
the land. New York State to-day has a 
number of district school superintend- 
ents. With health knowledge they can 
do very much. Dr. Hoag says in the 
government bulletin No. 555, that teach- 
ers can learn to discover ** probably 90 
per cent of the urgent cases of physical 
defects.'* Some teachers have even 
made good school nurses without the 
R. N. degree, although such specializa- 
tion is to be discouraged without the 
training. And these district rural sup- 
erintendents can do even more than 
such interested teachers, and in all five, 
divisions of educational hygiene. 

Information for Pupils and Parents, 

The pupils of course need knowledge. 
Through them we influence the civiliza- 
tion of tomorrow. They need also 
health ideals and sensitivity and health 
habits of course. They must learn 
largely through the doing. Among the 
newer books on hygiene for pupils are: 
Colton's The People's Health (Macmil- 
lans), the Ritchie hygiene series (World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.), and the 
Qulick hygiene series (Qinn and Co.). 
By daily oral questionnaires and inspec- 
tions the teacher can learn a great deal 
about the health habits of the families 
and can help to get cleanliness, better 
food and clothing, better ventilation in 
sleeping and living rooms ^at home, the 
elimination of coffee and tea, drinking, 
a more general use of the tooth brush 
and dentist, better habits of posture and 
exercise; and a great host of hygienic 
habits which go to make up the health 
efficiency of a modem individual. The 
right kmd of towels (paper), dcinking 
water facilities (fountains), arrange- 
ments for keeping feet and clothing 



clean and dry, playgrounds and gym- 
nasia will soon make health living an 
actual school possibility everywhere. 

Professor Mary Reesor of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has pub- 
lished through the college a very inter- 
esting and helpful book on the living 
methods of teaching hygiene as prac- 
ticed in the Speyer laboratory school, 
New York, which all teachers should get 
into touch with, probably through the 
superintendents. 

The education of the parents is a big 
problem and is being attacked by numer- 
ous agencies many of which can be of 
great help to the principal. Dr. Dress- 
lar mentions a very large number of 
** Typical Health Teaching Agencies in 
the United States'' in the last report of 
the Bureau of Education, Vol. I. Elsa 
Dennison has a suggestive book. Helping 
School Children, which shows how the 
superintendent may use various local 
clubs and groups for the health educa- 
tion of the community and for improv- ' 
ing the health conditions of the schools. 
The co-operative book. Educational Hy- 
giene, will give much space to this sub- 
ject of how to mould the health of public 
opinion of communities so as to get it 
working for school and community hy- 
giene. Dr. Ditman has written a valua- 
ble cyclopedia of health for the home, 
entitled Home Hygiene and the Preven- 
tion of Disease (Duffield), which I 
should like to place in the hands of all 
parents able to read newspapers. The 
illness and physical defects of children 
in ^he pre-school period weaken the 
work of the school. The illness and 
physical defects and the effects of bad 
school sanitary conditions weaken both 
the school children and the post-school 
group, many undoubtedly owing their 
early death to the health ignorance of 
their parents and school officials. The 
newspapers are always ready in most 
communities to help in the health edu- 
cation of the community if they are en- 
couraged and given material in the form 
of news and articles ; and they should be 
much utilized. Social centers, health 
days, school field meets, jspecial public 
prizes, and the like, all furnish health 
opportunities. The matter should not, 
of course, be overdone, but there is little 
danger of its being too thoroughly done. 
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It takes a good deal to change the health, 
or ill-health, habits, ideals, and notions 
of generations, whereas a pupil learning 



at sehool that coffee, for example, is bad 
hygiene may immediately stop drinking 
it and never become a slave to it. 



CAUSES OF FAILURE AMONG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS^ 

By Sherman Littler 



In the spring of 1911, the writer sent 
out the following letter : 

DeaT Sir: 

I am gatkering data in regard to the causes 
of the failure of elementary school teachers. 
Will you be so good as to report on the ap- 
pended blank the causes for the failure of 
those elementary teachers who were dropped 
from your corps last year because they were 
incompetent. Names are not needed. I am 
simply attempting to find the most frequent 
causes of failure. 

The foregoing request was sent to 50 
county, 50 city, and 50 town and village 
superintendents, and to 50 ward pririfei- 
pals in Illinois : to 25 county and 25 city 
and town superintendents each, in Iowa, 
Indiana and Wisconsin; and to 25 
county superintendents of Missouri. 
Four hundred requests, in all, were sent 
out. To make the selection random, 
every second, third, or fourth name, ac- 
cording to the number available, was 
taken from the directory. Two hundred 
eighty-one replies were received. 
Twenty- nine were from supervisors who 
had dropped no elementary teachers; 
thirty-six- contained general opinions in- 
stead of specific cases, or such vague an- 
swers that it was thought best not to use 
them; and three represented failures in 
the high school. Two hundred thirteen 
replies, giving data in regard to 676 ele- 
mentary teachers who were dropped be- 
cause of incompetency, were used in this 
study. While there was some difficulty 
in arranging these into groups, in the 
main the cause were definitely given. 
There were instances in which more than 
one element figured in the failure of the 
individual. These were not reckoned in 
the summary as they occurred in about 
the same proportion in combination as 
separately. The number of times the 
more frequent causes were found in the 
42 cases, is given at the end of the table. 
Seven reasons were listed separately. 
The table of results follows : 



Beason for Failure 



No. of Per Cent 
Cases of Total 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 

6. 

7, 
8. 

9. 



10. 
II. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 

^3. 

24. 

25. 
26. 



Lack of Discipline 
Lack of Proper Personality 
Lack of Interest in VC^ork or 
Too Much Interest in Out- 
side matters 
Lack of Scholarship 
Lazy — ^Made no Daily Prep- 
aration 

Lack of Preparation 
Lack of Instructional Skill 
Lack of Pedagogical Train- 
ing 

Failure to- Cooperate ^Fol- 
low Suggestions of Super- 
visors and get along with 
other teachers) 
Not Progressive — ^No Pro- 
fessional Spirit 
Lack of Tact or Common 
Sense 

Lack of Sympathy for Child- 
hood—Disliked Children 
Too Young 
Failure in Routine 
Immorality 
HI Health 
**Soft" Pedagogy 
General Incompetency 
No Aim in the Work 
Too Old, Grown Stale 1, Too 
Old, Failed to get Besults 1, 
Failure to Get Besults 
False Conceptions of Educa- 
tional Success 

Clamoring After Latest Fads 
in Text Books 
Not Entirely Dependent 
upon Herself for a Living 
Attitude not a Working one 
Combination of Causes 



Total 



105 
100 



71 
53 

48 
29 
29 

26 



25 



23 



22 



1 

1 

42 



15.53 
14.79 



10.50 
7.83 

7.10 
4.29 
4.29 

• 

3.86 



3.69 



3.40 



3.25 



22 


3.25 


19 


2.81 


16 


2.36 


12 


1.77 


10 


1.48 


7 


1.05 


7 


1.05 


3 


1.43 


2 


0.29 


1 


0.14 



0.14 

0.14 

0.14 
0.14 

5.88 



676 99.56 



Frequency in the combined cases : 



Discipline 

Inst. Skin 

Personality 

Preparation 

Cooperation 

Scholarship 



15 Tact 

14 Non-progressive 

13 Lack of Interest 

9 Boutine 

6 Lazy 

4 Health 



4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 



If we combine *'Lack of Instruc- 
tional Skill/' *'Lack of Pedagogical 



^A paper from the class in Theory of Supervisioa» University of lUinoie, spring se- 
mester, 1911. 
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Training/'* **Lack of Preparation, 
^*No Aim in the Work,'' and 21, 22, 23, 
and 25, we have a total of 91, which we 
might list under '*Lack of Teaching 
Skill. ' ' While some of the failures listed 
as ^'Lack of Preparation '* were no doubt 
**Lack of Scholarship,'' some of them 
were obviously *'Lack of Pedagogical 
Training." If we include only half of 
the number under ** Preparation" with 
this group, we still have 77 under Teach- 
ing Skill. This makes these results agree 
quite closely with those obtained by 
Ruediger and Strayer in their investiga- 
tions of the Qualities of Merit in Ele- 
mentary School Teachers as recorded in 
the Journal of Educational Psychology, 
May, 1910. While they did not record 



failures, they ranked the qaulities of 
merit according to the number of times 
they were found in the best elementary 
teachers studied. A partial comparison 
follows: 

Qualities of Merit Beasons for Failure 
(according to Eue- (as shown by 

diger and Strayer) our study) 

1. Discipline 1. Poor Discipline 

2. Teaching Skill 2. Weak Personality 

3. Initiative 3. Lack of Teaching 

4. Personality Skill 

5. Studiousness 4. Lack of Interest 

6. Follow Sugges- 6. Lazy — No Daily 
tions Preparation 

Last — Health 7. Failure to Cooper- 

ate 
14. Health 

In each study, health seemed to have 
little weight in determining the success 
or failure of elementary school teachers. 



A NEW STATEMENT OP THE HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 

H. B. Wilson 



In planning some readjustments be- 
tween the elementary and high schools 
in the English course of study, I had 
occasion recently to ask Miss Carmine 
Wolfe of the English department to con- 
fer with the other teachers of that de- 
partment and formulate a statement of 
what they should like represented in 
the English equipment of the 9 B classes 
entering high school. It is so unusual 
to find teachers thinking so thoroughly 
in terms of the students' life needs in- 
stead of in terms of technical knowledge 
that I was greatly pleased with the for- 
mulation which was turned in to me a 
few days after the request had been sent 
out. While the suggestions as to the 
equipment do not omit to indicate the 
preparation which is desirable from the 
technical and knowledge sides in Eng- 
lish, these are indicated last rather than 
first, and the statement evidences that 
the students* real interests and genuine 
life needs are considered of vastly great- 
er significance than such information as 
may be taught and such technical mas- 
tery as may be required in, the English 
work of the elementary schools. 

With this explanation of the origin of 
the following statement, I wish to give 
it an opportunity to speak for itself 
directly to English teachers and indi- 
rectly to all teachers. Whenever teach- 



ers generally begin to think more largely 
in terms of the students* genuine life 
needs rather than in terms of mere book 
information and technical ability, the 
information which it is sought to impart 
and the ability which it is sought to de- 
velop will be vastly different from that 
the present emphasis in teaching makes 
prominent. 

The high school English teachers 
would be glad if f reshihen came into 
high school feeling — 

1. That to be a high school student 
is a definite privilege. 

2. That the literature he studies is 
a source of pleasure and help. (Every 
classic should be interpreted in terms of 
a pupirs own life. 

3. That the desire to express his 
own thought will be encouraged, not 
checked. 

4. That the teacher is a guide — a 
friend — a companion, not one who 
simply sets tasks to be performed for 
the sake of the tasks. 

5. That the questions prompted by 
his own curiosity are of much more im- 
portance than those asked him by the 
teacher. ( This does not mean disrespect 
for the teacher.) 

6. That punctuation marks are a 
part of oral as well as of written ex- 
pression, i. e., that the omission of a 
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comma changes the thought just as the 
omission pf a word changes the thought. 

7. That just as uncleai^iness is not 
tolerated in the best society, so such 
violations of good usage as ** he don't," 
'* got," '* it ain't," *' this here," mis- 
use of pronouns, misuse of singular and 
plural, misuse of verb forms, etc., have 
no placQ in the speech of educated boys 
and girls. 

8. That *' Grammar " as " Gram- 
mar " does not exist, but just as we use 
our alphabet to make words so we ob- 
serve certain fundamental principles in 
combining our words. These principles 
should be reduced to the simplest form 
and any classification that is not vital, 
eliminated. Fundamental parts of 
grammar are: the right parts of speech; 
the phrase ; the clause ;. the sentence ; the 
paragraph ; the essential elements of the 



sentence, i. e., subject,, predicate, .modi- 
fiers, complements, independent expres- 
sions. Every classification should he 
based on function, 

9.. That the inefiicient pupil is not 
the one who fails to conquer a new as- 
signment the first time, but that he who 
repeats the same error or useless act 
over and over is inefficient. . 

10. That it is a game to discover why 
things that seem uninteresting to him 
are delightful to the teacher and to 
other pupils; that it is an equally good 
game to interest teacher and fellow pu- 
pils in the things which appeal to him 
individually. 

11. That every phase of his *' lan- 
guage and composition " work has been 
so correlated with his every day life that 
he would elect the study of English if it 
were not required. 



A PLEA FOR SEWING IN A PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR THE 

GRADES AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 

A. C. Payne 



Five years before Indiana had passed 
a vocational law the Mooresville schools 
oflEered a two years' course in cooking 
and sewing. The school system natur- 
ally feels a degree of pride in anticipat- 
ing five years the present vocational law. 
Five years ago, oiJy a few of the largest 
cities of the state offered any systema- 
tized instruction in either cooking or 
sewing. 

Two years ago an effort was made to 
find out the real worth of the sewing 
course to the girls of our school. This 
effort was inspired by the desire of the 
present superintendent to justify the 
place of the sewing course in the pro- 
gram of studies for the Mooresville 
schools. The direct stimiilus of the in- 
vestigation which followed came from a 
conversation with Mrs. H. C. Scearce, 
whose husband at one time was a mem- 
ber of the school board and an intellir 
gent and earnest advocate of every 
movement for the betterment of our 
schools. 

At this time Mrs. Scearce had a 
daughter in De Pauw University. It 
was the daughter's last year of uni- 
versity life. Although the mother was 
able to satisfy any reasonable demands 



for clothing without losing any sleep 
over the matter, she was anxious to meet 
all legitimate demands for her daugh- 
ter's wearing apparel at a normal ex- 
pense. This being the ** finishing year" 
for the daughter, the mother was es- 
pecially concerned in providing a dress 
good enough to wear at any of the 
school functions that are of unusual fre- 
quency during the last year of univer- 
sity life. 

Following is Mrs. Scearce 's own ac- 
count of her experience in making the 
daughter's dress: 

"6 yards of pink crepe & 89c $5.34 

''8 bunches of opal beads (^ 10c 80 

''3 bunches pink QheniUe @ 35c 1.05 

' ' 2 shades pink silk floss 2.15 

"3 spools silk thread (^ 10c 30 

' ' 1 card hooks and eyes-. 05 

' ' 1 yard lining 18 

' ' Carbon paper .15 

$10.02 

"I did aU the work at odd times during 
two weeks and altogether I worked on the 
dress about six days of six hours each. When 
I had finished the dress, I had the designer 
of the department store mentioned before put 
a valuation on the garment. After a thorough 
inspection of the dress, she said that it would 
have to seU for $75 at the store and at this 
valuation it would be moderately priced.'' 
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Mrs. Scearce's ixarrative of her dress- 
makmg experience was intensely inter- 
esting to me. For five years we had 
been giving a two years' course in cook- 
ing and sewing in the Mooresville 
schools. If a woman of our town who 
made no claim of expert service in 
dress-making could take raw material 
worth ten dollars and two cents, and 
in six days of six hours each, transform 
it into a finished product worth by the 
judgment of an expert $75, it was time 
for me to make plain to men and women 
who occasionally indulge in rational 
thinking, the place of sewing in our pro- 
gram of studies. 

I was, therefore, led to make a careful 
study of the sewing in my own school 
and in other schools in order that I 
might satisfy my school constituency of 
the right of a course of study in sewing 
to a place in our program of studies. I 
was stimulated to further investigation 
of the sewing question on the supposi- 
tion that it was vitally related to the 
high cost of living about which almost 
all of us have some concern. 

Hie Significance of the ClotJiing 

Problem 

Mooresville is a town of about seven- 
teen hundred inhabitants. There are 
two factories which furnish most of the 
employment for those who desire to 
work and do not have employment of 
their own. The men in these two fac- 
tories receive from one dollar and fifty 
cents to three dollars a day. One dollar 
and seventy-five cents is probably the 
average wage. They pay from four to 
ten dollai*s a month for house rent. Gro- 
ceries cost from four to eleven dollars a 
week. Add to this fuel bills, school- 
book bills, doctor bills, and incidentals, 
and the amount left for clothing is 
small. 

How these parents can clothe their 
children, especially if there are girls in 
the family, is a problem which many of 
us cannot solve. If the girls' dresses 
are made at home, the wearers are likely 
to lie conspicuous wherever they go by 
the absence of color harmony, fit, and 
style of their clothing. The man who 
works for one dollar and seventy-five 
cents a day does not want his girls 
marked wherever they go by improperly 
fitting and out-of -style garments. 



Many men of fine spirit (more than 
many of us suspect) have given up in 
what they thought was a hopeless strug- 
gle to clothe their children as they de- 
sired. Week after week they thought 
that there would be something left after 
rent and grocery bills were paid to buy 
the clothing needed. The amount saved 
in most instances was sufficient at best 
to purchase only the material. If the 
mothers were able to cut and fit properly 
the dresses from the material furnished 
them, the dress problem would be much 
easier of solution than it now is. But 
the mothers are not able to do this. 
With the purchase of the material, the 
ability of many parents to clothe their 
children has reached its limit. A good 
illustration of this fact came under my 
observation in December, 1912. The 
pupils of a Sunday school class bought 
the cloth for a dress as a Christmas 
present for one of their number. The 
father wanted his girl to look as well in 
her dress as his neighbors' girls even 
though he was unable to buy it. Ac- 
cordingly, he went to a woman who had 
some little skill in making and fitting 
dresses and engaged her services to cut 
and fit this dress. At the end of the 
second week the dress was finished. The 
father went to get the dress. On being 
told that the cost of the cutting, fitting, 
and making was two dollars, he replied 
/ that he was unable to pay the bill. The 
woman who made the dress still has it 
in her possession and the girl for whom 
it was made has outgrown it. 

The question of clothing one's self 
properly is more than social and eco- 
nomic. It has large moral significance. 
The man who cannot dothe both himself 
and family as he would like spends the 
most of his clothing money for his chil- 
dren. If the children attend Sunday 
school and church, he does not. When 
the weather is' warm, he lounges. in the 
shade. In cold weather, he may seek the 
warmth and the light of the pool room 
or the saloon. If he is not found in 
these places, he may be found in others 
where righteousness and good citizen- 
ship are strangers. In any of these 
places to which he goes, he finds many 
other men who, in the language of the 
street, are '*up against it." Together 
they pool their stock of complaints 
against society. Soon the acid of dis- 
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content has done its work. These men 
who once thought that their country was 
the best in the world now breathe curses 
against both church and state. From 
admiration of the Stars and Stripes 
they may pass to fellowship with a red 
rag whose only meaning for them is bit- 
terness and despair. 

An Investigation of the Economic Value 
of Sewing Courses 

It was the consideration of this ques- 
tion that led me to make a systematic 
attempt to discover the relation of the 
cost of the raw material of a dress to 
the finished product as it came from the 
dress-maker. To this end, I selected 
seven girls from an advanced sewing 
class and directed each of them to pur- 
chase the material for an evening dress. 
After the purchase had been made they 
were required to hand in an itemized 
statement which should include every 
article that was to enter into the making 
of the dresses. When the girls had fin- 
ished the dresses, they gave me state- 
ments which showed the number of 
hours' time they had spent in cutting, 
sewing, and fitting. 

The next step was, to submit the fin- 
ished products of the girls to an expert 
for valuation. This I did. Following is 
a tabulation which gives cost of ma- 
terial, the number of hours spent in 
making, and the value of the completed 
dresses as fixed by the expert : 

Cost of Time Valne of 

Material (Houra) Dress 

Miss A .... $2.03 40 $14.50 

Miss B 2.25 20 12.50 

MissC 5.00 55 33.00 

MissD 1.75 14 7 00 

MissB 2.76 41 18.00 

MissF 3.90 ... 48 27.00 

MissG 1.25 16 4.00 

The great significance of the above 
tabulation is the largely increased value 
of a certain amount of raw material by 
^ving to it sixteen to fifty-five hours of 
labor. The tabulation takes added sig- 
nificance when it is known that these 
girls had had instructions in sewing for 
only eight months, two double periods 
a week. If a girl who has had instruc- 
tion in sewing for only eight months is 
able to transform in twenty hours raw 
material worth only $2.25 into a finished 
product worth more than five times its 



original value, the accomplishment is 
rich in its significance to everyone in- 
terested in education for efficiency. 

The Value Is More Than Economic 

Another fact that gives further mean- 
ing to the tabulation is the grades made 
by these gjirls in botany, geometry, and 
other subjects of the traditional high 
school course. They upheld the stand- 
ard set for high class work in all of the 
subjects of the regular or traditional 
course. More than this, these girls as a 
group made the highest grades ever re- 
corded in the history of the school. 

For the past five years 40 per cent of 
our girl graduates have gone to a nor- 
mal school or college. This means that 
60 per cent of them have gone into ' 
homes or Will soon enter them as home- 
makers. If this 60 per cent can do the 
sewing for themselves and their families, 
many homes will be made happier be- 
cause^ of the economic independence 
secured. And this is not all. In addi- 
tion to the training in sewing, the girls 
are taught how to judge the quality of 
textiles. They are also taught the 
adaptation of design and color of cloth 
to the wearer. This is of very great 
social value, for the better style and fit 
of the girls 'dresses and the adaptation 
of design and color of cloth to the 
wearers, is fast blotting out the last 
remnant of distinction between the city 
girl and the country girl. 

The expression, '*She is only a 
country girl," has wholly lost its mean- 
ing in our school. Country girls are as 
well dressed as are the town girls. In 
the quality of cloth, in style and fit, and 
in color harmony, our country girls are 
in every way the equal of their town 
classmates. Now that Indiana has com- 
pelled the introduction of courses in 
cooking and sewing in all of its common 
schools, conditions are much more 
favorable than ever before for the 
spread of the leaven of democracy. 

If the introduction of manual arts 
courses in our public schools will bring 
greater economic independence to thou- 
sands of people and at the same time 
socialize a large part of our citizenship 
that is now not socialized; if it will do 
all of this without lessening the interest 
and attainment of our girls in mathe- 
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matics, science^ and history, let courses 
in the manual arts be a part of the pro- 
gram of studies in every school of our 
country. If the introduction of these 
courses will do all of this and in addi- 



tion actually raise the standard of 
scholarship in the so-called cultural sub- 
jects, the last objection to the enrich- 
ment of our program of studies has 
been met. 



A COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



IX. 



This course was adopted by the Agri- 
cultural Section of the High School Con- 
ference which met at the University of vil. 
Illinois, November 20th-22nd. It was 
presented by .Prof. W. L. Eikenberry of 
the University of Chicago High School, 
who has used the course for four years. 
A. C. Norris, Rockford Illinois, and A. 
W. Nolan, Urbana, were Chairman and yill 
Secretary of the Section. These gentle- 
men would be glad to receive comments 
on the course from all interested. This 
course is used as an Introduction to 
Agriculture, Domestice Science and other 
Science Courses. 

Part I 

The Air and Our Relation to It 

I. Some physical characteristics of 
the air. 

A consideration of the more 
obvious physical properties of air, 
such as weight, pressure, compres- 
sibility, expansion by heat. 
II. Temperature changes and the sea- 
sons. . . 

Relation of changes in air tem,- 
perature to length of daylight and 
inclination of sun's rays. Human 
interests in seasons. 

III. The water of the air. ^I« 

Humidity of atmosphere, hu- 
midity in homes, schools and out- 
of-doors, condensation of water, 
dew clouds, rain, etc. XII. 

IV. Weather. 

Weather of temperature zone, 
weather maps, weather bureau, 
interpretation of atmospheric 
phenomena. 
V. Composition of'air. 

Questions arising in the preced- 
ing chapter lead up to consider- XIII. 
ation of the molecular theory in 
simple form. 
VI. Composition of air. 

A simple discussion of the fun- XIV. 
damental ideas of chemical action. 



X. 



Based upon a laboratory study of 
combustion. 

Relation of the air to chlorophyll 

work. 

The origin of carbohydrates 
and the relation of the process to 
the atmosphere. Fundamental 
importance to all living things. 

Dust, molds and bacteria of the 

air. 

Starting from the dust constit- 
uents of the air, some considera- 
tion of bacteria and their relation 
to decay, disease, agriculture and 
industry. Culture method used 
principally. 

Flying insects as distributors of 

bacteria. 

Considers the house fly princi- 
pally, but notions received are ap- 
plied to general problems of re- 
lation of insects to disease. 

Part II 
Water and Its Uses 

Ice, water and steam. 

A discussion and laboratory 
study of the three states of mat- 
ter; their practical applications. 
Water pressures, buoyancy and 

density. 

Laboratory study of the topics; 
discussions of their applications. 

Climatic influences. 

The specific case of the influ- 
ence of tile Oreat Lakes upon cli- 
mate in the surrounding area, cas- 
ing data from' Lake Michigan. 
The principles developed are re- 
lated to the larger problem of 
oceanic influences. 
Commercial relations. 

The commercial importance of 
great bodies of water and the con- 
trol of human activities thereby. 
Water supply and sewage disposal. 

These problems are related to 
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the preceding studies of water, 
and of bacteria, and their import- 
ance in both city and country is 
developed. 

Part III 

Work and Energy 

XV. Work by running water. 

Ideas of work, both mechanical 
and physiographic, are developed 
by reference to the work of run- 
ning water. 
XVI. Work and machines. 

An introduction to the ideas of 
work through the agency of a 
simple machine — the pulley — ^and 
other machines. 

XVII. Energy and its transformation. 

Proceeds from ideas of work to 
those of energy, and the transfor- 
mation of mechanical energy into 
heat. 

XVIII. The sun as a source of energy. 

The sun is considered as an im- 
mediate source of energy forcer- 
tain purposes, as photosynthesis, 
and as the ultimate source of en- 
ergy. 

XIX. Energy for plants and animals. 

Respiration, considered as an 
energy-giving process. 

PabtIV 

The Earth's Crust 

XX. Effect of natural forces upon 
the earth's crust. 
Introductory. 

XXI. Structure and composition of 
the soil. 

Sand, gravel, clay and humus 
as constituents of the soil. 

Origin of the soil. 

Includes weathering, glacia- 
tion, etc. 

Soil, water, drainage and irriga- 
tion. 

Considered in relation to agri- 
culture. 
XXIV. Erosion and sedimentatibn. 
Their eflfect upon soils. 
XXV. Life in the soil. 



XXVI, 



XXII. 



xxm. 



XXVII. 



Part V 
Life on the Earth 

The plant covering of the 

earth. 

The natural vegetation of 
the earth and its importance 
to men. 

Absorption from the soil by 

plants. 

The method and structures 
of absorption, and the mate- 
rials absorbed 

XXVIII. The world's food supply. 

Consideration of the manu- 
facture of food in the plant, 
the importance of this manu- 
facture to man, and the great 
industries founded upon it. 
XXIX. Utilization of food in the 

plant. 

Digestion, transference, 
storage, and assimilation. 
XXX. The nutrition of animals. 

The ideas of digestion, as- 
similation, e^tc, from preced- 
ing chapter are applied to the 
more complicated problem of 
animal and human nutrition. 

XXXI. Classification of animals and 
plants. 

A brief accoimt of the prin- 
cipal groups of living things. 

.XXXII. Reproduction in plants and 

animals. 

Some illustrations of how 
new organisms come into ex- 
istence. 

XXXIII. The struggle for existence. 

Illustration from both natu- 
ral and agricultural situa- 
tions. 

XXXIV. Parents and offspring. 

An elementary discussion 
of variation and heredity in 
their practical aspects. Plant 
and animal breeding. Im- 
portance of human heredity. 
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THE THREE LAST STRAWS 
Mabel Elizabeth Fletcher 



(t 



**The Three Last Straws are headed 
this way/' , 

The lazy declaration caused commo- 
tion in the little group of girls standing 
in the wann May sunlight that streamed 
into the hall of the John Milton school. 

* ' Mary ! what grades are their par- 
ticular prey? " 

** Third/' answered Mary serenely, 

third and fourth. They'll be sure to 
descend on you, Eunice Freeman." 

** They shan't! " retorted Eunice al- 
most angrily. ' ' I 've had exactly, seven 
country school teacher visitors this 
spring— solemn, prim, sitting around 
the wall. Then they go back and tell 
their county superintendent we have 
* * terrible order ' ' in the city schools. I 'vc 
always affirmed school teachers didn't 
have a sense of humor — and those from 
the country don't seem to have even a 
sense of laugh," 

J * The Three Last Straws are worst of 
all," began Mary reminiacently. 
** They've left, consternation wherever 
they've tarried. They've been to Nor- 
mal o' summers. They take down in a 
Sit Lux notebook the aim, steps, means 
of every lesson you present. They lis- 
ten—" 

** Never mind," broke in the first 
grade teacher, ** I'm almost sure I rode 
up behind the Straws this morning and 
they got off at the Whittier school." 

* ' The gods be praised ! ' ' The flush 
on Eunice's cheek died slowly. ** I'd 
dislike to have visitors this morning. If 
I read that paper on ** The Natural Air 
in the School Room " this afternoon, 
I'll have to save myself this morning. 
Otherwise I 'd be so scared and worn out 
I'd sink gently to the floor before the 
mighty assembly, and all the supervisors 
and critics couldn't get Humpty 
Dumpty up again. I haven't planned 
anything for this morning except lan- 
guage and manual training, but can't 
you see the Last Straws visiting me? 
The Last Straws who have to cram 
thirty-five recitations into twenty-five 
minutes. What is it, Hugh? " 

A chunky boy with interested eyes 
had paused at her elbow. 

"What's them that's comin', Miss 



Freeman — ^them Last Straws? " he 
asked. 

Eunice smiled. *' That's one of the 
things I mayn't tell you," she explained 
'* so run along into the room." 

'* Your children are certainly always 
interested in current events," laughed 
the first grade teacher. 

*' Interested ! I have to be a veri- 
table live wire to keep up with them. 
Then lots of the time I have to say *I 
don 't know. ' But there 's the gong. ' ' 

She passed into her own room and 
closed the door. The cheerful hub-bub 
subsided, forty-nine small faces smiled 
up at her, and she smiled back. 
. " Let's read the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew," piped up Selma Friedrich, 
waving her testament. 

Hugh stood up in his earnestness. 

''I'd rather read that one about 
charity, ' ' he said, * * 'cause I know all 
them words." 

"Those words. I think we'll read 
Selma 's selection this morning, because 
we read what Hugh wished yesterday. 
Selma, you may read the first verse all 
by yourself." 

And Selma happily arose. The last 
words of the prayer had barely died 
away when the schoolroom door opened, 
and there half -tiptoed into the third 
grade room, three women. The first was 
tall, thin, anaemic, with a set smile on 
her lips. The second was short and 
sandy. Eunice saw her eyes instantly 
sweep the room and discover a derelict 
eraser on the fioor. The third ^ad clear 
but enigmatic eves, and she looked kind- 
ly at the petrified girl in the front of 
the room. The Three Last Straws! 

'* May we bide a wee? " asked she of 
the clear eyes, ** and see i^ome of the 
regular work? " 

'' Certainly," responded Eunice me- 
chanically, though rebellion was in her 
heart. What business had folk to come 
visiting when supplementary readers 
had gone to their summer resting-place, 
when routine work was finished, when 
forty-nine peaceful hearts were more 
happily concerned in perfecting vaca- 
tion plans than in upholding the Rlory 
of the John Milton school? 
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Hugh broke ia upon her mood. 
** Here's a chair for you," he said to 
the fat, sandy Straw. 

** 'N here's one for you,'' piped up 
small Nellie Boney, placing a rocker in 
front of the good-looking Straw. *'I 
spect you'd better sit over here, 'cause 
you can see what we do better." 

*' Miss Freeman, I'm goin' to get her 
one out of Miss L^ken's room," said 
Hugh with a sublime wave of his hand 
at the remaining Straw, and he happUy 
departed. 

An unwilling smile rose to Eunice's 
lips. She eyed her always-eager, always- 
original charges reflectively. Then she 
turned to the Straws. 

** I'm afraid you've chosen an unpro- 
pitious day," she said with that serenity 
the most quaking heart learns to assume 
in the presence of dread visitors. 
** We're just working at adds and ends 
this morning." 

An excited hand waved in the air. 

** Let's give 'em our last play, *' The 
Fisherman and His Wife." 

*' Oh, yes'm! Yes'm! Please, Miss 
Freeman! '^ 

*' The gods are gracious," said Miss 
Freeman to herself. 

Aloud she added, '* Very well — only 
let's see if we remember what we talked 
over yesterday. Keep the lines you had 
then. Fisherman, what did Hugh sug- 
gest you oughtn't to do? " 

The fisherman aros6. '* I oughtn't to 
rig up my fishin' line till I get to the 
sea-shore," he said joyously, ** and I 
won't." 

* ' No, that wasn 't what I said, ' ' inter- 
posed Hugh, coming to the front of the 
room in his Bamestness. '' I said he 
oughtn't to talk through his nose." 

Eunice bubbled over with the chil- 
dren. Strangely enough, all the Straws 
smiled. 

*' Remember both, fisherman. Roger, 
I 'm going to put you in complete charge 
— ^I 'm not going to help you at all. Let 's 
see what you can do." 

Roger, a pudgy boy with red cheeks 
and eager eyes, hurried to the front. 

'* I guess I'd better take your chair 
back there," he said confidently to the 
fat Straw, *' 'cause you can see better. 
Anyway, you're right on the sea shore; 
the sand table's the sea." . 



The fat Straw gravely allowed her 
chair to t>e moved off the sea shore. 
There was a subdued whispering under 
the sand table. 

''Miss Freeman, the Pish won't go 
into the water at all! " exclaimed Roger 
rising. ** He's just floppin' round on 
shore." 

''I've just come to the surface to get 
some air," said the Fish rising also. His 
black eyes were large with the vronder 
of being misunderstood. 

" All right," said Roger, " now let's 
beedn." 

The play began. It was a simple 
thing, the tale of a slow-witted fisher- 
man and his grasping wife. In the 
mouths of the impressionistic little third 
graders it took on life and color. The 
Straws leaned forward. 

"0 Man of the sea 
Come listen to me 
For Alice my wife 
The plague of my life 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee ! ' ' 

There was real awe in the low voice 
of the fisherman as he stood on the bank 
and looked down into the raging wajters, 
dark, with a wild whirlwind over them. 
Then came silence. Each time he was 
called the Enchanted Fish was supposed 
to come to the surface more slowly and 
to grow more angry. Suddenly, like a 
cork from a ginger-ale bottle, up he 
popped. The temperamental third 
graders never gave a play the same in- 
terpretation twice, thereby furnishing 
joy to audiences privileged to see them 
more than once. This time in his under- 
table meditation, the fish had hit upon 
the effect of great anger. His black 
hair rose in spikes. His tie had angry 
quirks. His eyes darted fire. Funniest 
of all, his lips parted widely over 
clenched teeth, and he snarled between 
his teeth "to the startled fisherman. 

" Well, wJiai does she want nowt " 

Eunice turned with shaking shoulders 
to the window. The fat Straw almost 
laughed audibly. In a few words of 
climax the play was ended. The happy 
actors scattered seatward. Over the 
third grade swept the gratified sigh of 
achievement. The Three Last Straws 
rose and came toward Eunice. 

" I am glad to have been here — ^we 
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all are/' said the clear-eyed Straw 
warmly. * * May I speak just a word to 
the children? " 

** Certainly/' murmured Eunice. 
What had happened? Never before had 
country school teacher visitors gotten 
beyond a few stiflf words of praise on 
departure. And these were the Last 
Straws ! 

* * Boys and girls, ' ' said the spokesman 
Straw, '* I've had a lovely time here 
this morning. Your play, was excellent. 
Why, I could just smell the salt water 
and feel the angry winds over it ! Some- 
day I'm coming back. Will you play 
something else for me then? " 

*' We can play another right now," 
said Hugh standing earnestly. '* We 
can play Ulysses arid the Bag of Winds. 
Only the paper sack's busted." 

** Thank you," said the smiling Straw 
**but we must go now. Good bye, boys 
and girls. Good bye, Miss Freeman. ' ' 

And in a chorus of answering good- 
byes, the three Straws made their exit. 
In their wake came the principal. 

** Did you have visitors? " she asked 
in low, excited tones. 



' ' Yes, ' ' marveled Eunice, half to her- 
self. ** Three country school teachers. 
And they didn't take notes. And they 
didn't seem to think that natural young- 
ster spontaneity was disorder; And they 
laughed! " 

'* Country school teachers! " exclaimed 
the principal. ** The tall one was the 
principal of one of the finest schools in 
Indianapolis, the other two were normal 
school critics — ^like royalty, they're 
traveling incognito." 

*' Oh, shades of Froebel! " 

But the principal had fluttered away 
in her excitement. Eunice looked 
whimsically down at Hugh standing at 
her elbow. 

*' Was them the ladies what you and 
Miss Lukens meant by the Last 
Straws? " he asked from a too zealous 
and retentive memory. 

There are more ways than one of cor- 
recting English. 

* ' Hugh, ' ' said Eunice, * * them 
wasn't." 

*' Those," amended Hugh, and went 
happily back to his seat to plan another 
play. 
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Angelina W. Wray: Betty Tucker's 
Ambition,, Illustrated by F. Liley 
Young — 12 mo. cloth, price, $1.00. 
Lathrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., 
Boston. 

A man, to whom Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison might refer as *' Thackeray, the 
well known writer, ' ' once wrote a chap- 
ter entitled ''How To Live Well On 
Nothing A Year." Those who remem- 
ber their ''Vanity Fair" will recall this 
chapter. Rawdon Crawley had ceased to 
ornament His Majesty's forces as an offi- 
cer in the Horse Guards and had been 
cut off by his father without even a bally 
shillin'. But his wife, Becky Sharpe, 
desperate little outlaw that she was, de- 
termined to face the situation. With 
ironic admiration our cynical predeces- 
sor, William Makepeace T. (a green per- 
simmon humorist in my opinion) de- 
scribes the devious ways and subterfuges 



by which Becky managed to keep her 
head above water. The butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker, — ^and the 
dressmaker, — ^lost during the operation 
and in the end found that they had been 
playing the parts of unconscious givers 
of charity to the Undeserving Poor. And 
the young bloods who came to call on 
Rawdon and his wife generally found 
upon leaving that what they didn't know 
about cards and dice would fill a large 
book. 

Mr. Thackeray's final conclusions on 
the subject of How To Live Well on 
Nothing A Year seem to be, however, 
that it can't be done. Possibly not, as 
Becky and her husband tried it. 

Miss Wray, on the other hand, in her 
stories of the Tucker family has demon- 
strated that the feat can be successfully 
and happily accomplished on what the 
characters of ** Vanity Fair" would have 
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considered iilfinitely less than nothing a 
year. The courage, enterprise, clannish 
loyalty and love displayed by the Tucker 
children is truly inspiring. Becky 
Sharpens questionable methods npver oc- 
curred to them. Those who, while they 
admire Becky '^s resourcefulness, would 
like to read something that will take the 
taste away, will enjoy reading '^ Betty 
Tucker's Ambition." 

Take one incident in the story, for ex- 
ample» When a young girl of Betty's 
age goes to work for a weekly (also 
weakly) newspaper in a small town 
where, to put it mildly, **news were 
scarce, '' and inside of six months has the 
paper getting out extra editions and 
eventually nurses it into a daily, — and all 
by perfectly legitimate and conscientious 
methods, — ^that's worthy of note isn't it? 

Miss Angelina W. Wray is known to 
many of our readers for her very helpful 
stories of the teacher's life and work in 
JeariSMitcheirs School and Glimpses of 
Child Nature, In these school stories she 
entered intimately into the life of the 
children and placed her hand with defi- 
nite certainty on the deepest springs of 
conduct in their wonder; in their ad- 
miration of courage, honest frankness 
and kindliness, and even of stubborn in- 
sistance on right; in their love of fiui 
and of the bright and friendly scenes of 
school and country side ; in their delight 
in accomplishment and interest in learn- 
ing; and, most subtle of all, in their im- 
manent sense of a divine order. We 
realize what a world this might be if life 
always flowed from such springs when 
we read about the successes of Miss 
Wray's Betty Tucker. 

** Scholar Dick." 

Rupert S. Holland : Historic Advent- 
ures, Philadelphia. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 288 pp.4l.50 net. By mail $1.64. 



The *Tenrod Schofields" and other 
boys of this country will enjoy this col- 
lection of fourteen stories when they 
read it. As thrilling as any of the yarns 
of Henty or Weyman, they have the ad- 
vantage of dealing with actual events 
and real men who made their mark in 
this country's history. One must admit 
that Mr. Henty could tell a most en- 
thralling tale for boys. The undersigned 
pleads guilty to reading somewhere in 
the neighborhood of thirty Henty books 
himself. But, as one lookis back on that 
mad literary debauch, ' reading Henty 
books does not seem to be one of the best 
habits a boy can cultivate. To be sure, 
it is not as bad as the morphine habit, 
probably ; nor is it as deleterious a pas- 
time as sniffing cocaine. One outgrows 
the Henty book habit in time. 

Mr. Holland, like P. T. Barnum in 
George Cohan's song, **has the right 
idea" in this new book of Historic Ad- 
ventures. Although several of the in- 
cidents related will be familiar' to youth- 
ful students in American history, it is a 
safe wager that most boys have not heard 
the absorbingly interesting details of the 
stories as told by Mr. Holland. The col- 
lection comprises narratives which carry 
the reader from the time of the French 
and Indian Wars up through the sink- 
ing of the *'Merrimac" by Hobson in 
Santiago Harbor during the Spiinish- 
American War. 

Lewis and Clark, Aaron Burr, Bain- 
bridge and Decatur and their friends the 
Barbary Pirates ; Lovejoy, the Abolition- 
ist, Marcus Whitman and his trips to 
Oregon ; the Mormons, the Porty-Niners, 
Commodore Perry in Japan, John Brown 
at Harper's Ferry, — all these and others 
live and struggle and. win or lose in the 
pages of this book. 

Miles Gloriosus. 



MEASUREMENTS OF ABILITY TO READ. 



On the following page we give three 
graphs which record for the fourth, 
sixth, and eighth grades the results of a 
test in reading given to the pupils in 
the training school of the Illinois State 
Normal University. The graphs of the 
accuracy test are particularly interesting 
from the fact that they show a division 
of the pupils in each grade. In the test 
twenty paragraphs of increasing diffi- 
culty were used. Even in the third 
grade a few could read all but the most 



difficult three or four paragraphs at the 
end. In the four grade two read sixteen 
paragraphs and one eighteen. The last 
two paragraphs were most difficult selec- 
tions containing abstruse philosophical , 
terms and were not read accurately even 
in the eighth . grade. Several eighth 
grade pupils could read only the first 
few simple paragraphs accurately. In 
the sixth grade the groups of poor read- 
ers and of good readers were about equal 
in numbers. 
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Test of Fourth Grade in Beading 

— is the graph of the speed test. 

is the graph of the aeoaracy test. 



The number of pupils in each group is shown on the vertical scale. 

Ten groups of pupils are shown on the horizontal scale. 

In the speed test 1—15 sec. group; 2=20 sec; 3=25 sec; 4=30 sec; 5=40 sec; 6=55 
sec; etc 

In the accuracy test 1=2 paragraph group; 2=4 par.; 3=6 par.; 4=8 par.; 5=10 par.; 
etc. 
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Test of Sixth Grade in Beading 
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Test of Eightb Grade in Beading 

In making these tests twenty paragraphs, each of about the same length, but of 
increasing difficulty, were used. In the speed graph, up to the fifth group, each group varies 
by 5 seconds in the average time required to read one paragraph. 

In the accuracy graphs the number of paragraphs read without making four errors 
in two succeeding paragraphs is the ^ basis of the groups. Each group varies by two 
additional paragraphs read. In this test five kinds of errors were counted — errors of 
Pronunciation; Omissions; Insertions; Substitutions and Repetitions. 
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A TYPE STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL EFFICIENCY AS MEASURED 

BY COLLEGE FRESHMEN RECORDS 

H. A. Hollister 



The following data were derived from 
a study of the records of 1717 Preahmen 
entering the University of IllinolB for 
the three years, 1910, 1911 and 1912. 
The study was undertaken with the hope 
of getting some indication of the relative 
efficiency of different types of high 
schools as determined hy their complete- 
ness of organization. It was assumed 
that standards of teaching ability as well 
as efficiency of supervision would have a 
direct bearing on the results. The char- 
acter of the elementary schools from 
which puipis enter the high schools 



would be a factor also. The results, as 
shown below, seem to indicate very defi- 
nitely the correctness of the assumption, ■ 
Only Illinois high schools and acade- 
mies accredited by the University were 
included. The number of teachers taken 
as a basis for the classification was the 
number reported in 1912. 242 high 
schools and 13 private schools were in- 
cluded, as representing all the accredited 
schools from which students entered the 
University during the three years. The 
group of 93 North Central Schools in- 
cludes both public and private schools. 
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To be specific, the group includes 8 pri- 
vate schools ; 32 township schools, and 53 
city schools, 17 of which are those of 
Chicago. 

Under/* other subjects'' are included 
a negligible number of Latin courses and 
courses in physics, together with a wide 
range of subjects not in sequence so far 
as particular high school subjects are 
concerned. In counting the number of 
courses physical training and military 
were omitted in all cases. 

In order to test the matter of variation 
still more closely for the grouped schools 
the computations were made for three, 
four and five teacher schools separately. 
The results show in per cents of students 
failing in one or more courses 48%, 47% 
and 42.2% respectively; and in failures 
based on total number of courses 13.8 <^, 
12.4% and 10.5% respectively. Thus it 
appears that the gradation* follows regu- 
larly the status as to organization. The 
failures always vary inversely as the 
number of teachers employed. 

The general relatively low average in 
case of Township High Schools may be 
accounted for from the fact that so many 
pupils enter these schools with a rela- 
tively weak elementary training. The 
schools with the larger teaching groups 

Fifiire Z 

T^nentdfe of failures 



are invariably situated in the larger 
centers with relatively well organized 
elementary schools. A majority of the 
Township High Schools are in communi- 
ties distinctly rural in character. 

The number of students registered 
from the 13 private schools is rather 
small to be taken as a basis for conclu- 
sive evidence. However it is sufficient to 
indicate a tendency at least. It is inter- 
esting to find that the per centum of 
failures from these schools in English 
is decidedly lower than in other groups. 
One may at least surmise the influence 
of a relatively more extensive training 
in languages which generally character- 
izes these schools. 

The preponderance of English and 
mathematics in the subject failures cor- 
responds to results of other published 
studies aloDg- that line. Of course w^e 
must here allow for the fact that more 
courses were included in these than in 
any other subject. But even with this 
granted there is that in the results to 
lead us to wonder whether we are taking 
the way for the highest good to the great- 
est- number. It would seem worth while 
to tiy for a more careful selection and 
differentiation of curricula both in high 
school and college. 
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pressed gratification that President Wilson 
had proven that a man may be both a '^ school 
teacher and a statesman." 



J 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
GOES TO CINCINNATI IN 1915. 

The largest and one of the most valuable 
meetings of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. £. A. was held at Richmond, 
Va., Feb. 23 to 27. Cincinnati was the unani- 
mous choice for next year. Superintendent 
Henry Snyder, of Jersey City, was chosen 
president; Superintendent P. W. Horn, of 
Houston, Texas, first vice-president and Sup- 
erintendent E. C. Warriner, of Saginaw, 
Mich., second vice-president; Mrs. EUor Car- 
lisle Ripley, of Boston, is secretary. 

The resolutions endorsed vocational and ex- 
tension schools, and urged special training for 
the teachers; offered help to the home in 
teaching sex hygiene; recommended a com- 
mittee to work for the bill in Congress for 
a National University; and in conclusion ex- 



JACKSONVILLE, MARCH 27, 28. 

« 

The central division of the Illinois State 
Teachers' Association will have a strong pro- 
gram. Dean E. C. Elliott, of Wisconsin, 
speaks on the measure of merit of teaching, 
and Dean W. W. Charters, of Missouri, on 
the reorganization of the elementary schoola 
Dean Thomas M. Bailliet, of New York, talks 
on work and play. Thece will be an address 
by President Fellows, of Millikin University. 
President David Felmley, of Normal, will out- 
line the proposed school survey of Illinois, and 
Superintendent E.O.Holland talks on the edu- 
cational unrest. H. S« Magill, Jr., will dis- 
cuss Insurance and Retirement Fnnds. 

The section meetings will provide interest- 
ing discussions. John Calvin Hannah and 
Charles Hughes Johnston lead in the high 
school section. Jacksonville will take good care 
of all. Teachers should make every effort to 
attend. 



THE BILL TO CREATE A NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

(H. R. No. 11749, 2nd Session of 63rd Con- 
gress. Endorsed by National Association of 
State Universities, and by the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. £. A.) 

This bill provides that there shall be estab- 
lished in the District of Columbia an institu- 
tion of higher learning to be known as the 
National miiversity of the United States. 

Its purpose is: 

1. To promote the advancement of science, 
pure and applied, as well as the liberal and 
fine arts, by original investigation and research, 
and such other matters as may appear suitable 
to the purpose in view. 

2. To train men and women for posts of 
responsibility in the public and private serv- 
ice of state and nation. 

3. To co-operate with the scientific depart- 
ments of the federal government and with the 
various colleges and universities, public iind 
private, throughout tiie country.' 

It is to be a graduate institution. Students 
will not be admitted luitil they have secured 
the degree of bachelor of arts or science at 
some reputable college in this or other coun- 
tries, or an equivalent training. 

The ultimate authority in the government of 
the institution is vested in a board of trustees 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. But this board must consider the sug- 
gestions of a national advisory council consist- 
ing of one representative from each state in 
the Union — this representative to be the presi- 
dent of the state university, in those states 
in which there is a state universi^ and a per- 
son to be appointed by the governor of the 
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state, in those states where no such institu- 
tion exists. 

This form of organization secures two great 
advantages. In the first place, it secures the 
efficiency, promptness, and vigor of administra- 
tion characteristic of a sonall board vested with 
full authority to act. In the second place, it 
secures the assistance in counsel of a national 
representative body reflecting the sentiments 
and views of each section of the Union. 

The advisory council may at any time ex- 
ercise a suspensive veto in such a way that 
the board must re-consider any aotion vetoed 
by the council; but may reaffirm its action by 
a two-thirds vote in spite* of the advice of the 
council. 

The institution is authorized to accept, for 
the general purposes of the University, gifts 
and donations of money or property from any 
private citizen, or public body, provided these 
gifts be given with no. conditions attached. If 
any gift is offered with conditions, it can only 
be accepted with the consent of the Congress 
of the United States. 

The act carries with it an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the fiscal year, 1914, and pro- 
vides that the bo^d of trustees shall proceed 
to organize under this act and carry out the 
intent and purpose of the same, as soon as the 
members shall have been appointed by the 
President. 



AHATEXm BASE BALL IN COKOINNATI 

Two hundred managers and players of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, met Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1914, and formed the Amateur Base 
Ball Association. It is their avowed inten- 
tion to make the Queen City of Ohio the lead- 
ing center in amateur base baU. A strong 
organization has been affected and the sport 
has been put on a solid basis. Beeords of 
all players will be kept and a central booking 
system will be established. 

This is a practical demonstration of the 
much discussed '' playground movement " 
which may well be imitated and followed by 
every city in the country. At the meeting 
in Cincinnati, Dr. Condon, superintendent of 
the public schools, said: " llLere are three 
fundamental principals in education. They 
are study, work and play. I have helped to 
organize amateur base ball leagues in other 
cities and I rejoice in being able tQ give a 
hand in forming such an organization as is 
now proposed.." 

The project has been received with en- 
thusiasm in Cincinnati. We quote ftom the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribwie as follows: 

Business men who have given liberally 
of their means in the past have untied the 
strings of their purses and actually dumped 
the contents thereof into the collection box 
of the worshipers of the god of " boys with 
a ball and a bat." Thousan have been 
subscribed that the '^ blessings on thee, lit- 
tle man, barefoot boy with cheek of tan " 
may be the inheritance of every lad born and 
reared under the obscured sun which should 
shine on oar city. " Back to the woods *' 
signs will decorate street cars carrying city 
boys off to the fields where a foul-tip does 
not cost the price of a pane of glass and a 



home run means that the fielder sacrifices his 
distance handicap which he keeps on the cop. 

The society which has been advocating 
the use of the vacant lots about the city as 
miniature farms for the growing of ' ' spuda ' ' 
and garden " sass " will have a live com- 
petitor in the field this season in the Juvenile 
Protective Association, which believes that 
the best harvest that can be garnered from 
a vacant lot is a crop of good citizens and 
that play, whether at gardening or baseball, 
will produce a bumper crop. 

No fact is better known to teachers than 
the fact that the leaders in all walks of 
life come from those pupils who show an early 
tendency in life to lead, whether it be in 
play or work, and a scrutixiy of the list of 
leaders in Cincinnati at present will show 
some surpiising facts concerning sport. Pick 
the leaders in council, the courts, the schools, 
the pulpits, in business or anywhere in the 
professions or the trades and it will be found 
that the force of will which has brought them 
to the top has been acquired through play. 
Play develops the will and makes of the 
coward a courageous boy even to the extent 
of making a hero. Heaith, wealth and hap- 
piness have their origin in well directed play 
and play is natural to all animals that are 
courageous. Play of the developing kind 
must be directed and in most cities chil- 
dren must actually be taught until it becomes 
a habit. 



BOOK TABLE 

The Art of Writing English. By Bollo 
Walter Brown, Professor of Bhetorie and 
Composition, Wabash College; and Kathan- 
ISL Waring Barnes, Professor of English 
Composition, De Pauw University. Cloth, 
12mo, 382 pages. Price, $1.20. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

In this book for college classes, the student 
is led at the outset to recognize that he must 
have something worth while to say when he 
writes: then he considers in turn the words he 
will use; the principles which will guide him 
in his expression; tiie several steps which he 
actually writes; and finally, the testing of his 
finished product. Later he takes up the pro- 
blems peculiar to special kinds of writing. He 
is made to regard each piece of writing as a 
separate problem, in which his manner of ex- 
pression must be suited to his subject-matter 
and his reader. Without neglecting the writ- 
ing which is '' literary," the book gives full 
attention to the kinds commonly demanded in 
daily life, thus bringing the study dose to 
every student. Though the book does not aim 
to be entertaining at the expense of substance, 
it is written in fresh, simple, concrete language 
without worn-out technical phraseology and 
rhetorical jargon. The discussions' are related 
to the experiences and interests of the aver- 
age undergraduate, and take 4iold of the stu- 
dent as he reads. The volume includes a large 
number of quotations from successful writers, 
in which they explain their methods of work. 
Suggestive Beadings and Exercises at the end 
of each chapter encourage students to explore 
and practice independently. 



PIE OF OH IESia»S FOI » r»ESS FOR $011001 fllPOSES 

»E mil MREFULLT DESrOIED THE EQUIPHEITS lEEDED FQI SCHOOL PRIITIIB MD FOR SCHOOL BOOnlRDIRa 

Bookbinding: is a real vocational experience in fourth and fifth grades when the 
children make bookcovera, scrap books, etc. 

Printing- is the best hand work for boys in sixth and seventh grades. Cards: invi- 
tations; reading lessons for priinar7 grades; mottoes, etc., give work bojs will want 
to do just right. 

It has been difficult to do this work because equipment and material suited to 
school needs was not on the market. 

We have selected equipments for 4th and 5th grade bookbinding and for the upper 
grades to cost from S50 to >80. 

Elqnipments for printing in the grades as low as S600 and for high schools $1200. 

Onler Vaughn's Printing and Bookbinding for Schools. Price by mail $1.00 

Write us for equipments suited lo your Heeds. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 



The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book has required new editions every year to meet 
the demand. Teachers usia^ it write: "It is the most usable 
book to be found on Bnghsh History for use in grammar 
pfrades, because it interests the pupils in the subject. By keep- 
ings American institutions always in mind, it enables the 
reader to trace in the story of the Anglo-Saxon race the 
development of the forms of our own government." 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
book: 

It is historj relieved of unimportant details. It traces the genesis 
and growth of those ideas that explain our political, industnal and 
religious freedom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. 
I connt it a contribution to the literature of the school since it will 
awaken a sense of historic values and will organise American historic 
data. The stjie is simple and attractive. 

Tke IntrodnctoTy Price a 75 Ceats 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY. BLOOMINGTON. ILL 



SIXTY THOUSAND TEACHERS 

ATTENDED 

SUMMER TRAINING SCHOOLS 

LAST YEAR! 



Progressive teachers are beginning to realize the importance of such 
schools. 

Professional growth depends upon contact with specialists who accom- 
plish results and who achieve success. 



THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION 

OF THE 

NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

WILL BE HELD 

JUNE 22nd-JULY 4th, 1914 

AT 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTER 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 



A training: and review school for supervisor, g:rade teacher and all inter- 
ested in the work of Public School Music. 

The faculty of this school is composed of men and women well known 
in Public School Music Circles. They will present courses in 

Harmons Folk Dancing Chorus Conducting 

Notation Ear Training Practice Teaching 

Dictation Melody Writing Music Appreciation 

Terminology Orchestration Song Interpretation 

For First Year, Second Year and Third Year Students. 



Inquiries regarding: the school, its faculty, its work, tuition, etc., will be 
given prompt attention by the 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



Successful Literature 

and SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
FOR THE GRADES 



Literature far Little People—Six Books. For First to 
Third Grade: 

Rimes and Stories. Price, 35 cents. 

Classic Stories for the Little Ones, and "More Classic Stories.** Price, 
each 35 cents. 

Stories of Indian Children. Price, 40 cents. 

The Little Cliff Dwellers. Price, 35 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls. Price, 35 cents. This is the adapt- 
ation made for third grade by Mrs. McMurry and Mrs. Husted. 
It gives excellent results because in this form the children have a lively 
interest in every paragraph of the story as they read it. 

Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow. Price, 40 cents. 

For Intermediate Grades 

A series of "literary wholes'* which teachers find best adapted to develop 

taste and finer instincts of right living: 
The Children* s Odyssey, fourth grade. Price, 60 cents. 
Wagner Opera Stories, for fifth grade. Price, 50 cents. 
The Lolami Books, Lolami, the Little Cliff Dweller, and Lolami Among 
the Pueblos in Tusayan (2 vols.), for fourth and fifth grades. Price, 50 

cents each. 
Tales of Troy, for seventh grade. Price, 35 cents. 

History and Nature Stories for Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Grades: 

The Fly-Aways and Other Seed Travelers, for fourth grade. Price, 60 

cents. 
Stories of Indian Chiefs, for third or fourth grade. Price, 40 cents. 
The Story of Lincoln, for fourth grade. Price, 35 cents. 
Pioneers of the Revolution, for fourth grade Price, 30 cents* 
The King and His Wonderful Castle, for fifth grade. Pnce, 35 cents. 
Jack and Nell in Field and Forest, for sixth gade. Price, 50 cents. 
Out Door Studies in Geography, for seventh grade. Price, $1.00. 
The Story of Our ^a^ih. Grandfathers, for seventh or eighth grade. 

Price, 75 cents. 

For the Teacher: 

"School and Home Education,** a magazine ably edited for thinking 

teachers. Price, $1.25 a year. 
How to Study and Teach History and Civics in the Grades. Price, $1.00. 
Printing and Bookbinding for Schools. Price, $1.00. 
"Jean Mitchell's School,** a story of great pedagogical value. Price, $1.00. 

Glimpses of Child Nature.** Price, 50 cents. 

The Point of View of Modern Education;'* and other books on teaching. 
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Mexico Ae«in 



As we have hitherto in- 
sisted, the Mexican situa- 
tion involves at basis an 
educational problem. 
The civilized world must face this prob- 
lem sooner or later in its dealings with 
all backward peoples. The day of sub- 
jugiation is over; the day of commercial 
exploitation and of ** dollar diplomacy*' 
is on the wane ; the day is dawning when 
the ideals of service arid sacrifice will 
dominate international relationships. The 
finger of prophecy points compellingly 
toward the universal extension of the 
principle of self-government — toward 
the development of each nation under 
the largest measure of freedom that is 
consistent with the welfare and progress 
of all. But this policy inevitably pre- 
supposes everywhere a disciplined and 
intelligent population. It presupposes a 
system of elementary schools that shall 
carry light into the remotest and darkest 
corners of the globe. An intolerable sit- 
uation arises, as the Chicago Tribune re- 
cently pointed out, when the sixteenth 
and twentieth centuries are separated 
only by the Rio Grande. And with the 
facilities of communication increasing so 
rapidly, it will soon become an intoler- 
able situation when barbarism and civili- 
zation can coexist on the surface of 
Mother Earth. 



The 

Educational 
ExpMtatloo 
of Backward 
Peoples 



The time would seem op- 
portune for a concerted 
mov.ement in Mexico that 
would initiate among the 
family of civilized na- 
tions a new type of pro- 
tection for, and nurture of, back^-^ard 
peoples, — a protection and a nurture that 
would be quite free from the slightest 
taint of commercial exploitation or terri- 
torial aggrandizement, — an assumption 
of the White Man's Burden that would 
be something more than a cloak of^cant 



and hypocrisy shielding a selfie(h and self- 
seeking motive. Let England, (3ermany, 
France, Japan, and the United States 
unite to force domestic peace in Mexico, 
and then unite to keep the peace pending 
the reconstruction of Mexico through 
universal education. With concerted 
action, a movement of this type could 
be effected with a minimum of blood- 
shed, — perhaps by the simple expiedient 
of a cooperative blockade coupled with 
the seizure of the coast cities, the con- 
fiscation of ahns, and the administration 
of the customs in the interest of the' 
Mexicans themselves. Is it feasible? 
Could any nation today, sittiated as 
Mexico is situated, stand with its back 
against the wall defying the combined 
strength of the civilized world enlisted 
in thd service of a merciful and unselfish 
caus'e 1 Mexico 's pride might AiiflFer but 
the humiliation would be notMiiig com- 
pared with what a forcible coiiiqiuest and 
complete subjugation ahd 'jliirtition 
would bring in their train,'— aiid con- 
quest and partition seem now* the only 
alternative. The use of force to bring 
a peiople to its senses does not neces- 
sarily mean a permanent or even' a tem- 
poraiy loss of self respect,— and self-re- 
spect must be preserved among' nations 
as am6ng individuals^ else the punish- 
ment is worse than the crime. 'Unless 
our memory fails ^us, a certain Perrj-, 
with some shotted guns at his back, just 
isixty years ago gave Japan a jolt for 
which she has ever since been grateful. 
There was no loss of self-respect here; 
there heed be none in Mexico. 



Of course,' the. civilized 
nations might be some- 
what squeamish about 
entering upon a compact 
England, for' example, 
might look askance at the project — re- 
membering her own neglect of elemen- 
tary education in India ; suspicious that 
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BengcU SvHh its tfeenling millions might 
seize the precedent to ask for the schools 
that htfVe never been provided. And our 
own country might gasp uncomfortably 
over the inconsistency of demanding 
universal education in Mexico wheit some 
states within our own borders permit 
from twenty to thirty per cent of their 
children to grow up undisciplined and 
unlettered. But iiK^onsistencies far more 
glaring than these have often left diplo- 
mats untroubled in the past, — ^and per- 
haps a few qualms of the hational con- 
science, stimulated in this way, might 
impel the civilized nations to move out 
of some of the glass houses that they 
still inhabit. 



The Report 
off the 
Ohio Survey 



To come to affairs nearer 
home and to recognize 
some of our own glass 
houses existing right in 
the center of this system 
of education which we propose to force 
upon the Whole world, we could profit- 
ably cull a few extracts from the Report 
of the Ohio State School Survey Com- 
mission which has just come to our desk. 
We shall, however, reserve this for an- 
other time, — sufiice it to sa-y that the 
Ohio survey impresses us as i9i commend- 
able contribution to the rapidly growing 
literature in this field. The report is 
animated by a spirit quite different from 
that which characterized the findings of 
the Wisconsin survey. In the first place, 
the survey was cooperative in its nature, 
— the information having been collected 
by public-school workers of Ohio under 
the direction of Dr. H, L. Brittain of the 
New York Training School for Public 
Workers (Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search). It lacked, therefore, the most 
unfortunate characteristic of the Wis- 
consin investigation, — the failure of 
those responsible for the survey to en- 
list the services of the Wisconsin teach- 
ers; a tactical blunder that could only 
be explained by the attitude revealed in 
Dr. McCarthy's letter published in our 
November issue. In . the second place, 
the Ohio survey made, good use of the 
means now available for objectively 
measuring school efficiency. In the third 
place^ wiule the report is unsparing in its 
.candid statement of defects and short- 



comings, it lacks the somewhat arrogant, 
attitude and the querulous faultfindings 
of the Wisconsin report. Like the latter, 
the facts are presented mo^t effectively 
in short, terse, ** breezy '' paragraphs, — 
a means of insuring a wide reading 
which no school inquiry should be too 
dignified to employ. Pictures and dia- 
grams have also been employed to good 
effect. 



The Service off 
Ohio School 
Men in Pro- 
moting School 
Refform. 



The service which a 
school survey can render 
in awakening a public 
interest in educational 
reform is well illustrated 
by the Ohio investiga- 
tion. We understand 
that practically every one of the recom- 
mendations made by Dr. Brittain had 
been proposed over and over again by 
the teachers of the state. This state- 
ment should be interpreted as in no way 
derogatory to the gentleman in question. 
But the evils that his report points out, 
like those "disclosed" by the Wisconsin 
survey have in the main, been crying 
loud and long for remedy. The Ohio 
School Improvement Federation, worked 
assiduously for their alleviation long 
before a survey was thought of. But 
the survey was njeeded to give momen- 
tum and publicity to the reform move- 
ment. What we. should guard against 
is forgetting in an achievement of this 
type the preliminary labors — ^laborious, 
persistent, consecrated, and self-sacrific- 
ing—that made the final supreme effort 
successful. We understand that, in con- 
nection with this preliminary work, at 
least five names should be written large 
upon the pages of Ohio's educational 
historj'. They are: 

W. N. Beetham, Superintendent, 
Bucyrus. 

J. H. Dj[CKASON, University of Wooe- 
ter. 
Mrs. Mary E. Lee, Westerville. 
S. K. Mardis, State School Inspector. 
Henry G. Wiluams, Ohio University. 
Other names should doubtless be 
added to this list ; those given have been 
furnished us by a maiL who has been in 
the closest possible touch with the Ohio 
situation, and in whose good judgment 
we have implicit faith. 
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BeSelf 
Directed? 



A question that the 

Cwi.Sarvy ^"?f«» «}^J ^J^' 
,^ <B^„_ evitably involve is sug- 

gested by the preceding 
discussion. Can a school 
investigation, conducted 
by the teachers of the state and employ- 
ing no ''outsider" in a directive capac- 
ity, achieve results comparable to those 
obtained in Ohiof Is outside leadership 
absolutely essential to effective publicity 
and to the establishment of public confi- 
dence in the work accomplished? The 
results of the Illinois survey will answer 
these questions either negatively or 
affirmatively. The teachers of Illinois 
have an opportunity to demonstrate that 
they can suryey themselves just as effec- 
tively as outside experts could survey 
them. They have the privilege of 
demonstrating that an investigation 
which has not been forced upon them 
by anyone " in authority/'— ^by any- 
one who can hold a ** club '* of 
any type over their heads, — can 
be thoroughly effective in promoting 
needed reforms. It is our belief that the 
teachers of Illinois will meet this oppor- 
tunity more than half way. The great 
need is for the most pervasive spirit of 
cooperation and r craft loyalty that ever 
animated a body of thirty thousand 
teachers, — every one of whom will, if 
the present plans of the Survey Commis- 
sion mature, be called upon to render 
flome aid in locating the actual facts 
concerning the operation of the public 
schools. 



Other S rve ^® ^^^ dotibtless have 

^ . . " ^ more to say next month 
Matters. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^.j^ ^^ ^^ 

Ohio report. We shall 
also consider the recently published 
report of the Vermont survey. This was 
made under the direction of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and, in respect of its recom- 
mendations, it is perhaps the most radi- 
cal survey report that has thus far 
appeared. It has been severely criti- 
cized by the Journal of Education 
< (issue of March 26th) because of its 
destructive tone. The final report of the 
New York School Inquiry (in three 
bulky volumes) is also on our table, and 
the publications of other sur\'eys will 



doubtless put in an appearance before 
the com sprouts. At this rate, school 
journals will soon need specialized 
* * survey editors, ' ' — and, perhaps, 
special ''survey supplements" (printed 
like the "sporting supplements" on 
pink paper) . 



Geo. A. Brown 



Science aod 
Culture. 



In the following para- 
graph Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot has stated, though 
in a somewhat limited 
relation, what seems to us, the crucial 
problem in education today. He writes, 
in a letter addressed to President Joseph 
Swain of the N. B. A. : 

For me the most interesting educational topic 
of the present time is how to get an education 
of high cultural value out of the teaching of. 
exact science and the inductive method, and 
the imperatively needed training to skills of all 
sorts, — eye, hand, ear, and nervous system 

generally It is clear that what is 

called concrete and practical training is capable 
of imparting a high degree of culture, a strong 
power of application aud a disciplined 
memory; but our school systems have not yet 
learned to do it. 

In asking publicity for the topic. 
President Swain suggests that it shoidd 
be discussed by very many people in- 
formally and in educational meetings 
where there could be short contributions 
from a large number. 

Dr. Eliot, in this paragraph, assumes 
the primary value of science and asserts 
the culture possibilities. He deplores 
the fact that teachers have not learned 
how to get these results. The question 
he raises, therefore, is one of pedagogy. 
What is the matter with the teacher f 
This is a substitute for the larger ques- 
tion: what is the matter with the 
schools? It is possible, however, that 
Dr. Eliot and the public generally would 
impose tasks upon the teachers and the ' 
flchools which can not be accomplished 
by them alone. Scientific thinking is 
thinking of a Highly organized type. 
The inductive method requires that 
many things be held in mind and consid- 
ered without being prejudged by old 
conceptions. Suspended judgment is 
necessary that the actual relations may 
be discovered. To appreciate the value 
of scientific thinkings and to appreciate 
value is the essence of culture, requires 
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a deep and broad view of life. Back of 
the question of how to give the culture 
and training of science, there lies, it 
seems to us, the question of fact as to 
when, in the development of the mind, 
such highly specisJized training for 
these values can be successfully inaugu- 
rated? This is a question for the inves- 
tigator to answer. In our present prac- 
tice the real culture which now is 
obtained through the investigations of 
exact science is given in university post 
graduate work. We may well ask if 
the culture of science and of all skills is 
not so related to their purpose and prod- 
uct for society as to be attained only 
under the conditions of actual life work. 
What is the matter with education may 
be a lack of university extension and of 
continued study of science and of skills 
and of their application to improve in- 
dustrial and social conditions. 

In order to save the culture value of 
manual training, we were compelled to 
abandon the aim of great skill in this 
work in the school. A fine culture value, 
however, may attach later in life to 
skill. Dr. Eliot should give his topic to 
the scientist as well as to the teacher. 
The child is as worthy of scientific study 
as any other phenomenon of nature. 



Culture and 
Prejudice. 



What do we mean by 
culture as a product of 
education? Is it the 
kind of product that can 
be measured only as we measure the out- 
put of a factory, by the quantity of 
things made from raw material, or as 
we measure the effect of training or of 
organization, by the efficiency and in- 
creased speed in doing things ? Culture, 
if it means anything, means a change in 
the character of the thing itself and not 
simply the rearrangement and adjust- 
ment by which a factory makes a 
finished product from raw material or 
by which tillage and training and organ- 
ization secure a greater prwiuction. A 
cultivated fruit or grain is the result of 
the culture of the original wild fruit or 
grass. Culture as a process is the care 
by which the individual is bettered in 
itself. Culture as a product is the 
betterment within the individual. In 
the biological realm, culture includes 
the selection of individuals and the 



breeding of strains for particular lines of 
betterment as well as physical care and 
feeding. The school, of course, is only 
one of the instruments of life concerned 
in the biological culture of men, and 
even after the teacher has found an ade- 
quate solution of the problem of instruc- 
tion in sex hygiene, he or she will have 
but a minor part to play in that evolu- 
tionary drama. 

The evolution of the mind and spirit^ 
however, is assumed to progress appre- 
ciably in every individual. In fact, the 
child is expected in some way to accom- 
. plish the entire evolution of civilization 
and so come to stand on the shoulders of 
the previous generations. In this evolu- 
tion of the mental and spiritual individ- 
ual, the school has an important scene 
or two to play. So far as this is accom- 
plished by the school, it is a cultural 
institution. When it is giving informa- 
tion simply for the sake of the informa- 
tion, or skill simply for the external 
value of skill, it is a kind of factory or a 
place of training. 

The evolution of the individual mind 
should be considered as quite analogous 
' with the evolution of society. We may 
assume that the consciousness of the 
child begins with the use of some means 
for expressing the natural response of 
mental activity to sensations and to the 
aroused feelings of pleasure or pain, 
like or dislike, wonder or fear, etc. The 
first intellectual consciousness of Helen 
Kellar, as she records it, was concerned 
with the wonder of the conception that 
every thing had a name. Here is a 
striking similarity with the biblical 
conception that Adam's first duty was to 
name everything. 

Dr. Freud suggests that a sort of 
personality is attached in the mind to 
each of those ideas that become active in 
organizing conscious purposes. In 
healthy mental actions these separate 
personalities or citizens of the mental 
world act harmoniously in presenting 
their different views in consciousnesa 
and coalesce more or less in the judg- 
ment reached. We recognize this condi- 
tion when a detached point of view of 
one's own mental activity is taken and 
an impartial consideration is. given to 
the views of one and another of these 
partial sdves. Dr. Freud finds it possi- 
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ble to cure hysteria, and similar mental 
derangements which do not resillt from 
diseased brain tissue, by a mental 
treatment which brings the nnruly 
mental personalities or citizens of the 
mind again into harmonious working 
relations. 

This conception of Dr. Freud's gives 
us a clear working hypothesis upon 
which to consider the action of preju- 
dice, appreciation, standards of life, 
attitudes, ambitions, etc. We may think 
of prejudice as the pugnacious person- 
ality in consciousness. It controls by 
the threat of revolution and by fear of 
the destruction of all standards of life. 
In extreme cases we probably avoid the 
derangement of hysteria by letting oiir 
prejudices have their way. Apprecia- 
tion, on the other hand, takes its place 
as a constructive, peaceful citizen. It is 
the cultural power in consciousness, 
selecting the good, approving of the 
clear and logical organization of truth, 
and determining those complete satisfac- 
tions which make life beautiful. Stand- 
ards of life, attitudes, ambitions, etc., 
are established groups of mental citi- 
zens united for definite policies, as it 
were. Suchjare the conceptions which 
are possible under Dr. Freud's hypothe- 
sis. 

To deal with the mind as a miniature 
town meeting or as a body of scientific, 
or social, or artistic >nvestigators, each 
with his own connections with life, is 
clearly to recognize the mind as a 
group of forces which have the psychic 
character of pei*sonalities. Psychology 
becomes the prototype of sociology. It 
is not only sociology in small, but is also 
the pattern which guides the organiza- 
tion of society, state, and nation. The 
school with this conception would tend 
to look upon the mind it trains as made 
up of a body of investigators rather 
than a body of citizens at a town meet- 
ing. The child's mind, however, should 
be considered as neither the one nor the 
other, but only as a cluster of personali- 
ties. With maturity the mind becomes 
more or less specialized in its active 
attitudes and powers by the particular 
interests and activities of the business 
and social life followed. The cultured, 
mind, however, should maintain its 



powers foi" a wide range of apprecia- 
tions and also its fighting power for 
struggles of the town meeting type 
where standards of life are to be main- 
tained or advajiced. 



Science and 
Prejudice. 



One of the troubles with 
exact science and the 
inductive method as a 
means of culture is their 
requirement that prejudice be elimi- 
nated. To science prejudice is entirely a 
negative attitude — ^the absence of a full 
appreciation of that very real but quite 
abstract power, the urge of truth. 
Science finds no cause for fighting, 
except in defense of freedom to seek 
truth. It is prejudiced but for this one 
ultimate value, the truth, though 
Qallileo, in the story of his retraction 
of the discovery that the earth moves, is 
said to have held to .this value only 
under his breath. Culture must in some 
way retain the fighting power of preju- 
dice while overcoming the limitations of 
its narrowness and of its tendency to 
hold to its old position without making 
that effort to advance which truth 
demands. 

Prejudice is a primal control of con- 
duct and maintains the standards of 
action which the race has attained and 
thus secures to life these characteristics 
although they are not fixed in the 
physical structure as instincts. The love 
of clear concepts of truth, on the other 
hand, and the desire to direct conduct 
by the determinations of what is true, 
beautiful, and good is a highly devel- 
oped power of control. Language and 
mathematics, the humanities as they 
were called, were the subjects used in 
the old school to secure this develop- 
ment. In that discipline, the culture of 
the race was laid onto or driven into 
the children. This was, in fact, an 
attempt to establish very complex preju- 
dices rather than, by a scientific effort, 
to develop the primal controls of con- 
duct into cultivated controls. The 
doctrine of formal discipline in this 
sense of imposing, culture on pupils has 
been discredited by every attempt to 
measure the effect of this culture on 
other abilities. 
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TI19 School 
and Skill. 



Is education, then, 
limited to giving a 
series of special train- 
ings — to developing 
various skills and estab- 
lishing definite preju- 
dices f None of us, probably, believe 
that the school is so limited. And yet 
the Standard tests of school work coming 
so much into vogue today measure only 
skill and fixed mental habits. So far as 
we put the emphasis on these measure- 
ments and decide the success or failure 
of teaching by them, we belittle that 
culture which is concerned with the ap- 
preciation of values for life. Dr. Eliot 
does education a great service by calling 
attention to the question of ''how to 
get an education of high cultural 
value." The question is not limited, 
however, to the subjects of science, but 
concerns the work of th,e school as a 
whole. 

What is the next step in education t 
The school in its earliest form was a 
gathering of disciples about a leader or 
teacher of some doctrine with regard to 
the values and purposes of life. The 
next step was to organize schools of 
philosophy and of art, each devoted to 
the development of some doctrine. Then 
came the school for the culture of men 
without reference to any particular 
doctrine of life. This school developed 
the general doctrine of formal discip- 



line: These were the schools. This was 
educatioti. Training for the i»liistrie8 
and for the vocations of life was pro- 
vided for at first in the home and by 
apprenticeship. When the itote made 
attendance at public elementary sehoolfi 
compulsory and thus took the chfldren 
away from homes and from industry, 
few realized how great an interference 
this would be with their opportunities 
for industrial and vocationial training. 
This realization has come upon us 
suddenly. It is so vivid just now and 
appeals so strongly to our sense of 
economic need and of social justice that 
the old idea of education is, for the 
moment, almost lost sight of and the 
demand is made that the prinxary aims 
of the school be skill and efficiency. I>r. 
Eliot accepts this demand as to the 
primary aim of the common school but 
asks if it is not possible to so teach for 
knowledge and skill as "to get an educa- 
tion of high cultural value out of it.'' 
What is the answer? 

Editorial Note. — ^We have for our May num- 
ber one of Principal Thomas J. MeCormack's 
delightfully written articles, which, it seems to 
us, gives an answer that American conditionB 
force upon us for the present. It was not 
written as an answer to Dr. Eliot's question, 
but comes to the same problem from the consid- 
eration of entirely different conditions.^ It 
deals with social facts in the striking way that 
has won such keen appreciation from our 
readers for Mr. McCormack's contributions. 
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CONSTANT AND VARIABLE OCCUPATIONS AND THEIR BEARING 
ON PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION/ 

Leonard P.Ayres. 



It is commonly claimed that systems 
of vocational education should be pri- 
marily designed to train children to 
enter the local industries. But when 
we study industries and occupations in^ 
a number of localities, we find that some^ 
of the ways by which men and women 
earn their livings are common to all of 
them while others engage many workers 
in some places and few or none in other 
places. From the viewpoint of vocation- 
al education this seems an important 
consideration. If there are certain occu- 
pations which offer opportunities for 
employment of a considerable* number 
of workers everywhere, we ought to 
know what those occupations are. Such 
occupations which we find everywhere 
engaging the services of considerable 
and fairly constant proportions of the 
workers may perhaps properly be 
termed *' constant occupations '' and 
by contrast those which are not of this 
character may be termed ** variable 
occupations." 

In connection with other studies of 
problems affecting vocational education, 
the Division of Education of the Sage 
Foundation has recently conducted a 
brief study to determine which occupa- 
tions may fairly b.e termed constant 
occupations and the degree in which 
they are entitled to this classification. 
The study seems to demonstrate that 
the classification is a valid one. The 
constant occupations are in the main 
those which are necessary to maintain 
the many branches of that enlarged 
municipal housekeeping which must go 
on wherever large numbers of people 
live together in one place. Fo/ example, 
house painting must be carried on in the 
city where the house is, while paint may 
be manufactured anywhere. Thus house 
painting is a constant occupation but 



the manufacture of paint is a variable 
one. Similarly the baking of bread 
must be carried on by each community, 
but crackers can be baked somewhere . 
else and brought to the city. Shoe re- 
pairing must be carried on in the city 
where the shoes are worn, but the shoe 
manufacturing of the entire country 
may be confined in a few cities. Simi- 
larly the occupations of the butcher and 
the baker are constant occupations be- 
cause they are everywhere represented 
by considerable numbera of people; 
while the work of the candle-stick-maker 
is a variable occupation. 

The inquiry conducted by the Foun- 
dation consisted of an analysis of the 
occupatiqnal data published by the ' 
Twelfth Census for cities of more than 
50,000 population. A study was made 
of the data concerning the number of 
people engaged in each of* 140 separate 
occupations in each of these cities. As 
a result it was found that there are 20 
occupations which are constant in the 
sense that "the number of men workers 
in each is everywhere at least equal to 
one for each thousand people in the 
population. ' 

It was discovered, for example, that 
among men workers the occupation of 
being a barber is the most constant of 
all occupations. Throughout our cities 
there are. almost invariably three bar- 
bers for each thousand people in the 
general population and this remains 
true almost regardless of the varying 
social or commercial characteristics of 
the different cities. Thus if anyone had 
been conversant with this fact and had 
known ahead of tiftie that Qar^, Indi- 
ana, would be a city of 40,000 popula- 
tion, he might have predicted with 
almost certain accuracy that there would 
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; be in that cfty 120 barbers, not many 
, more and not many less. 

In conducting the study an arbitrary 

criterion was adopted whereby occupa- 

'tions were considered constant if they 

were represented in every city without 

exception by at least one worker for 

every thousand people in the population. 

For each of the 140 occupations ratios 

were worked out for each of the 78 

cities so as to find the average^ number 

of workers for each 10,000 of popula- 
tion in each given occupation. The re- 
sults showed that there are 20 constant 

occupations among men workers as 

listed in Table 1. 

Table 1. 

Average Number of Men Workers 

Among Each 10,000 of Population m 

Each of 20 Constant Occupations in 

Cities gf Over 50,000 Population in 1900. 

The Occupations Include All in Which 

the Number of Workers is in Every City 

More Than Ten for Each 10,000 of 

Population. 

Workers per 
Occupation 10,000 population 

Laborers 373 

Merchants (retail) 146 

Clerks 146 

Draymen 124 

Salesmen 118 

Carpenters 113 

Steam R. R. men 109 

Machinists 79 

Painters -^ 66 

Bookkeepers 59 

Waiters 56 

Engineers (stationary) 48 

Printers .' 40 

Blacksmiths 36 

I Masons 35 

^Barbers : . . 29 

'Plumbers 29 

Street R. R. men 26 

Shoemakers 23 

Bakers 22 

In a similar way the analysis of the 
data for women wage earners showed 
that there are seven constant occupa- 
tions among women. These are shown 
in Table 2 in which all of the conditions 
are the same as stated in the title of 
Table 1. 

'In aU of the tables the numbers represent medians although for simplicity they are 
referred to as averages. In all of these cases the averages and medians are nearly equal. 



Table 2. 

Average Number of Women Workers 
Among Each 10,000 of Population in 
Each of Sepen Constant Occupations tit 
Cities of Over 50,000 Population in 1900. 

Workers per 
Occupation 10,000 population 

Servants 244 

Dressmakers 87 

Teachers 47 

Saleswomen 43 

Laundresses 39 

Nurses 26 

Housekeeper 21 

It is almost certain that if these data 
^ were brought entirely up to date one 
occupation would be added to each of 
those listed. The one added to the list 
of constant occupations among the men 
would be that of chauffeur and the one 
added to the list of women's occupations 
would be stenographer-typewriter. The^ 
occupations, together with the 20 occupa- 
tions for men and seven for women that 
have been listed, may be termed con- 
stant occupations in the sense that in 
every city without exception they en- 
gage the services of more than one per- 
son for each thousand people in the 
population. In the aggregate they in- 
clude more than one-half of the people 
engaged in gainful occupations in these 
cities. 

Forty-one Less^ Constant Occupations. 

An inspection of the list of occupa- 
tions that we have termed constant will 
suffice to show that many trades, busi- 
nesses and professions which are repre- 
sented in every city have not been in- 
cluded. For example, such common oc- 
cupations as those of the physician, 
clergyman, lawyer, journalist, and milli- 
ner have not been listed. This is be- 
cause, while these and other occupations 
are everywhere represented, they are 
not invariably found in a large enough 
proportion so that their workers, number 
at least one in every thousand of popu- 
lation. If however, we reduce our lower 
limit so as to include all occupations em- 
ploying more than one in 10,000 of the 
population in every city, we shall add 
some 31 occupations to our list among 
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the men workers and 10 more for the 
women workers. These 31 less constant 
occupations among the men are listed in 
Table 3 in the descending order of the 
proportion of workers in the average 
city. In a similar way the 10 Icsei con- 
stant occupations among women are 
listed in Table 4. 

Table 3. 

Average Number of Men Workers 
Among Each 10,000 of Population in 
Each ' of 31 Occupations in Cities of 
Over 50,000 Population in 1900- The 
Occupations Include AU in Which the 
Number of Workers Is in Every City 
More Than One but Less Than Ten for 
Each 10,000 of Population. 

Workers per 
. Occupation 10,000 population 

Iron workers * 51 

Commercial traveler 29 

Tailors, etc 28 

Butchers .■ ', 26 

Hucksters 22 

Physicians 22 

Lawyers 20 

Laborers 19 

Tinplaters 18 

Messengers 17. 

Officials (bank) 16 

Tobacconists 16 

Electricians 14 

Clergymen 13 

Janitors, sextons •. 13 

Merchants (yyholesalo) 13 

Hostlers . 13 

Officials (government) 12 

Musicians 11 

Engineers (civil) 11 

Laundrymen 11 

Bankers, brokers 11 

Stonecuttei's 10 

Teachers 9 

Upholsterers 9 

Confectioners 7 

Gardeners, florists 7 

Journalists 6 

Restaurant keepers 5 

Dentists 5 

Photographers . 5 

Table 4. 

Average Number of Women Workers 
Among Each 10,000 of Population in 



Ea<^h of Ten Occupations in Cities of 
Over 50,000 Population in 1900. 

Workers per 
Occupation 10,000 population 

Stenographers 63 

Seamstresses 32 

Clerks . .' 24 

Bookkeepers 22 

Milliners 19 

Boarding house keepers 15 

Musicians 11 

Merchants (retail) 9 

Laborers 6 

Telephone operators 5 

Occupations That Are Equally Constant, 

If we consider merely the figures 
that have been presented in these four 
tables we shall note some . curious and 
interesting facts concerning the relative 
importance of different occupations as 
shown by the number of workere em- 
ployed. For example, it will be noted 
that in the average city we find the 
same proportionate numbers of retail 
merchants and clerks, of barbers and 
plumbers, of hucksters and physicians, 
and of bank officials and tobacconists. 
We find equal proportions of the popu- 
lation engaged as clergymen, janitors, 
wholesale merchants, and hostlers. 
Again we find that musicians, civil engi- 
neers, latindrymen, and bankers and 
brokers are equally numerous. There 
are as many men teachers as there are 
upholsterers and as many confectioners 
as there are gardeners and florists. 
Finally restaurant keepers, dentists, and 
photographers are equally common in the 
average city. 

Cities Having Lowest and Highest Pro- 
portions of Workers in Many Occupa- 
tions, 

We have noted that in the main the 
occupations that we have listed even as 
'* less constant '* are those occupations 
which are necessary to carry on the dif- 
ferent branches of that enlarged munici- 
pal housekeeping which must be con- 
ducted wherever large numbers of peo- 
ple live together in communities. In 
other words these are the occupations 
that are necessarj' for the maintenance 
of community life. Nevertheless the 
proportion of workers engaged in any of 
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these occupations is largely influenced 
by the social and economic characteris- 
tics of the city in which they work. 
Thus we find that in cities where the 
economic stress of earning a livelihood 
is great, many occupations have few 
representatives, whereas in cities that 
are economically more fortunate these 
occupations are well represented. 
Among the 78 cities for which condi- 
tions were studied. Fall River, Mass., 
and Manchester, N. H., best represent 
the conditions that exist where the 
strain of earning a living is severe while 
conditions in cities of the opposite sort 
are represented by Los Angeles and 
Washington. 

In each of the following 12 occupa- 
tions the city of Fall River has a smaller 
proportion of workers than any other 
city of more than 50,000 population in 
the entire country: 



commercial travelers 

tinsmiths 

electricians 

barbers 

nurses 

seamstresses 



lawyers 

bank Officials 

printers 

servants 

stenographers 

telephone operators 



In a similar way we find the city of 
Manchester with a lower proportion of 
workers than any other city in six 
occupations as follows: 



messengers 
confectioners 
street railroad men 



civil engineers 

waiters 

saleswomen 



In contrast with Fall River and 
Manchester are Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington. In Los Angeles we find six oc- 
cupations employing a larger proportion 



of the population than is found in any 
city elsewhere. These occupations are 
the following : 

physicians agricaltural laborers 

bankers and brokers photographers 
retail merchants musicians 

Sik occupations are found more 
numerously represented in Washington 
than in any other city. They are the 
following: 

messengers journalists 

government officials men clerks and copyists 
printers women clerks 

The nature of the occupations so 
numerously represented in Washington 
indicates that the cause is to be found- 
rather in the fact that the general busi- 
ness of the city consists of work pertain- 
ing to the activities of national govern- 
ment than in any extreme economic con- 
dition such as is found in Fall River or 
in Los Angeles. 

Significance of Constant Occupations 
for Vocational Education. 

The facts that have been reviewed do 
not constitute a guide for the formula- 
tion of courses of vocational education. 
They do, however, throw additional 
light on some characteristics of occupa- 
tions employing in the aggregate a con- 
siderable majority of all the wage earn- 
ers in our larger cities. All such infor- 
mation is useful in helping secure a 
better fact-basis for our thinking and 
acting with respect to the problems of 
vocational education and vocational 
guidance. These data are presented as 
a contribution toward that end. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OP DISCIPLINE 

W. C. Bagley 

VII. Indirect and Non-Coercivk Methods op Transforming a Bad School 

Spirit 



The importance of the objective at- 
titude in dealing with disciplinary prob- 
lems was the theme of the preceding 
paper. The present discussion will deal 
with other factors involved in a solu- 
tion of the problem at issue — the prob- 
lem namely of transforming a '* bad " 
school spirit characterized by willful dis- 
order, a lack of respect for the teacher, 
intentionally '* scamped '* work, and 
other unfortunate acts and attitudes 
.common to a large proportion of the 
pupils. Given a situation of this type 
and assuming an objective attitude upon 
the part of the teacher, what steps may 
be taken to effect a permanent remedy! 

It is universally agreed that, 'under 
ordinary conditions, indirect rather than 
coercive methods of discipline should re- 
ceive the greater emphasis. The diffi- 
culty lies in selecting indirect methods 
that are effective. It goes without say- 
ing that pupils who are absorbed in their 
work wiU cause a minimum of trouble. 
While to advance this as an infallible 
solution of the disciplinary problem is 
about as helpful to the teacher as to say 
that the best cure for a disease is to keep 
well, it is nevertheless essential to rec- 
ognize the general principle — and then 
pass to the practical question that most 
discussions of discipline neglect: How 
can school work be made so absorbing 
tl\at' the pupils will have neither time 
nor inclination for mischief? 

Raising Qualitative Standards of 
School Work 

The most helpful suggestion that the 
writer has receiyed from the teachers 
with whom he has discussed this prob- 
lem, calls attention to the value of ' ' stif- 
fening " standards of school work and 
** checking up " individual pupils more 
blosely. That^this policy will help in 
getting pupils into a less troublesome 
attitude, practical eicperience abundant- 
ly testifies. But it is also clear that it 
will help very little unless the * * stiffen- 
ing " is qualitative rather than merely 
qutotitative. Too many teachers vent, 



through extra long assignments, the 
spleen that has been irritated by inat- 
tention, and disorder. This practice is 
to be thoroughly discountenanced ; first, 
because it breaks a fundamental prin- 
ciple of class management by making a 
punishment out of a school task; and, 
secondly, because the punishjnient falls 
on the guilty and innocent alike. 

The *' stiffening '^ of qualitative stand- 
ards, however, is quite another matter. 
An unruly school is likely to go hand 
and hand with low standards pf work, 
and this constitutes an injilstice to all 
pupils. A school of this sort needs' 
greater insistence upon accuracy where 
accuracy is a virtue ; heavier stress upon 
rapidity, deftness and readiness of re- 
sponse where these are virtueb; greater 
emphasis upon neatness where neatness 
is a virtue. It is vastly more difficult 
to devise means to these ends than it is 
to assign ten more pages or twenty more 
problems. But effort in this qualita- 
tive direction will pay large dividends 
in an improved school spirit — ^provided, 
of course, that the heavier demands are 
neither finical nor meaningless. 

And here also seems to be an excel- 
lent field for using the objective stand- 
ards and scales that are being^so rapidly 
developed — ^the Courtis tests, the hand- 
writing scales, the spelling scale, etc. 
Whether these scales constitute thor- 
oughly reliable measures of achievement 
is a questipn that need not trouble us 
in the present connection. They are defi- 
nite and they are objective — ^and these 
qualities are of supreme importance in 
any device that one employs to trans- 
form' the attitude of a group of pupil^. 
It is one thing to say to a pupil : '* Your 
writing does not please me; you must 
improve it." Here the teacher is being 
pleased or displeased, and the subjec- 
tive attitude is encouraged on both sides. 
It is quite another thing to say: " Here 
is a handwriting chart used throughout 
the country to find out just how well or 
how poorly people write. Let us see 
where your paper stands on this chart. 
Find the sample that it most closely re- 
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sembles." Now the attitude of both 
teacher and pupil has been changed. One 
is not combatinj? the other, but both are 
looking toward an objective goal. 

These objective scales are available 
for only a small part of the work rep- 
resented by the school, but where they 
are available they will do something 
toward a solution of our problem. For, 
if standards are raised, care must be 
taken that the pupil does not look upon 
the teacher as an ogre seeking to entrap 
the helpless in a maze of difficulties 
formed expressly for trapping purposes. 
If this is the outcome, then the discip- 
linary situation will grow worse instead 
of better. The attitude that will con- 
tribute most to the solution of the prob- 
lem is that in which the pupil looks upon 
the teacher ias a real helper and guide 
pointing the way and showing the meana 
toward an achievement the worth and 
significance of which the pupil clearly 
grasps. This attitude must often be, 
perhaps, ah unrealized ideal of teaching ; 
but anything that will help us to go even 
a little way toward the realization of the 
ideal will be so much clear gain. 

Nor should it be inferred that doing 
good work because it pleases the teacher 
is an unworthy incentive. It may often 
be employed with most fortunate results. 
But in the specific situation to which we 
arc now referring, the attitude of the 
pupil toward the teacher is, by hypothe- 
sis, one which will preclude the opera- 
tion of this incentive in a positive way. 
In a negative way, it will operate all 
too strongly; that is, the pupil will re- 
sent all the more strongly the imposition 
of the task because pleasing the teacher 
is just what he wishes least to do. 

Encouraging Pupils to Compete With 
Their Own Records 

A caution that must go with this sug- 
gestion of ** stiffening '^ qualitative 
standards suggests itself at once. It is 
the troublesome problem of individual 
differences. Baise standards and you 
discourage, those at the weaker end of 
the scale of ability, thus increasing 
rather than diminishing the difficulties 
of discipline. Here the way out involves 
another shift in the pupils' point of 
of view — and sometimes in the teacher 's 
point of view as well. While it would 



be impossible and probably unwise to 
eliminate entirely emulation and rivalry 
as school incentives, these forces must 
be supplemented by another principle 
which has been rightly emphasized of 
late years in educational theory — the 
principle namely of encouraging the 
pupil to compete, not only with the 
records that other pupils make, but also 
with his own best previous record. Here 
again the objective scales should ful- 
fill a most important service. The in- 
dividual curves that can be plotted for 
the Courtis tests, for example, are easily 
understood by pupils with a little ex- 
planation, and offer wonderfully effective 
incentives for putting forth effort 
toward improvement. Records of in- 
dividual growth may also be charted 
in other subjects. In one school, for ex- 
ample, the per cent of correctly spelled 
words was computed at regular intervals 
from a sample selected at random from 
the composition work of each pupil for 
that period. Practically all of the 
'* habit'' or '* drill/' subjects lend 
themselves readily to this stimulating 
objective measurement of individual 
progress. 

The Value of Individual Assignments 

A second suggestion for transforming 
a bad school spirit is to make a wide 
use of what is called the ** problem in- 
terest." An indi%ndual assignment for 
investigation and report involves a type 
of responsibility which the pupil usually 
feels more keenly than in the case of 
class assignments. The latter are needed 
and should not be neglected in favor of 
this individual work; but it is possible 
by occasional employment of the individ- 
ual problem to gain the cooperation of 
recalcitrant pupils, engage them in 
work that quickly comes to appeal to 
them, and so gradually get them into a 
more wholesome attitude toward the 
teacher and the school. 

These individual assignments require 
careful planning on the pai*t of the 
teacher — ^but, again, the time and energy, 
invested will return large dividends in 
an improved school spirit. Pupils who 
do not like to * ' look up ' ' data in books 
can first be asked to find facts which will 
not require book work. One teacher of 
our acquaintance asked a paii* of trouble- 
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some boys to measure off a rod, a hun- 
dred yards, a half mile, and a mile on a 
route familiar to all of the pupils so 
that the class might have an objective 
standard for reference when distances 
were under discussion. The work, if we 
Temember aright, was done outside of 
school hours, and quite willingly. The 
results were reported by the pupils with 
obvious pride in the achievement. The 
boys had seen surveyors measuring with 
the chain, and were not at all averse to 
carrying a tape-line through the streets. 
Other pupils were asked to learn prices 
of various articles, and report to the 
class for the purpose of furnishing data 
in the construction of problems. 

Other assignments of individual work 
readily suggest themselves in connection 
with geography and nature study. The. 
late Professor Charles collected with 
the assistance of elementary-school 
pupils a mass of valuable information 
regarding the feeding habits of birds. 
Individual pupils were assigned to 
watch the birds for brief periods, noting 
the kind and amount of food brought to 
the nest for the mother and the young. 
The assignment involved a type of ob- 
servation, intensely interesting to the 
normal child. In addition to this, the 
significance of systematic work and of 
close attention could be made clear to 
the pupils. The demands upon them 
were recognized as not imposed arbitra- 
rily. The pupils could clearly see that 
irregular work and inaccurate observa- 
tion would invalidate the results of the 
study. 

An important point to be borne in 
mind in using individual assignments 
as a means toward a better school spirit, 
is the need of making the individual 
feel his responsibility to the class for 
collecting the information or securing 
the data desired. The assignment of 
tasks simply as tasks is consequently 
ruled out. The unwisdom of collecting 
data that cannot be digested and related 
to the more important work of the sys- 
tem^ic course of study is also indicated. 
With this limitation in mind, valuable 
results may be gained from the numer- 
ous suggestions that have been made for 
correlating observation work with geog- 
raphy. Sutherland, in his ** Teaching 
of Geography,'' suggests the weather 



record, with two observations daily (one 
at nine in the morning and one at four 
in the afternoon) correlated with the 
following facts : 

Time of plowing in the spring. 

Time of planting and seeding various 
crops. 

Time of appearance of crops above 
ground. 

fTime of flowering of strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, apples, plums, and 
other fruits. 

Time of commencement of haying, and 
of harvesting different cereals. 

Time of ripening of various fruits. 

Time of migration of wild fowl and 
birds. 

Time of leafing and fall of leaves in 
deciduous trees. 

The date of breaking up of ice in large 
rivers and bays. 

The date of greatest rise and lowest 
wrfter in streams. 

Information of this type, collected by 
the pupils and correlated with weather 
conditions, could be made to be of large 
value in the study of geography, and 
would provide numerous opportunities 
for applying this principle of the in- 
dividual assignment. 

• 
Suggestions for Indiindual Assignments 
in History and Reading 

While the objective sciences form, per- 
haps, the most favorable field of applica- 
tion for our principle, the " book " sub- 
jects will lend themselves to occasional 
treatment of this sort. Dr. Coffman has 
furnished us with the following sugges- 
tions regarding history and reading. If 
a number of texts in history are avail- 
able, individual pupils may be asked to 
look up and report to the class the way 
in which the treatment of any specific 
topic differs in one or more of the sup- 
plementary texts from the treatment 
that the basic class text presents. In 
some cases, rather wide differences will 
be found and even discrepancies and in- 
consistencies will appear in statementis 
that would ordinarily be taken as facts. 
Where such discrepancies are found, the 
individual assignment may again be em- 
ployed to trace the difficulty to its source 
and determine if possible what the facts 
really are. ' 

In connection with reading the method 
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developed by S. H. Clark ( '* How to 
Teach Reading in the Public Schools ' ' ) 
is helpful. This method involves a care- 
ful study of the selection in hand for the 
purpose of determining just how much 
emphasis to give to each word in oral 
reading in order to express the precise 
meaning that the author wishes to con- 
vey. By assigning different parts of the 
lesson to different pupils, this procedure 
will do much to stimulate individual re- 
sponsibility. The class exercise can then 
be devoted, in part, .to a critical discus- 
sion of each pupil's rendition of the 
part assigned especially to him. 

The great advantage of the individual 
assignment as a means toward the solu- 
tion of our present problem lies in the 
fact that it stimulates individual respon- 
sibility and so ttods to direct the pupil's 
attention away from trouble-making 
stimuli. It represents a means of em- 
ploying the doctrine of interest In a way 
that no one could object to. It also has 
another advantage in that it encourages 
personal conferences between teacher 
and pupil in which the former appears 
in his most helpful teaching relation- 
ship — ^namely that of guide and coun- 
sellor, rather than that of a taskmaster. 

It should be recalled that the discus- 
sion thus far emphasizes the possible 
means of insuring the ends of discipline 
and order through indirect rather than 
coercive means. This is not to say that 



coercion is not to be employed in dealing 
with the situation that we have assumed 
as confronting the teacher — ^namely, an 
unruly school in which inattention and 
disorder are *' fashionable." There are 
occasions, as we shall point out later, 
where coercive methods must be first em- 
ployed in order immediately to correct 
conditions that exist. It is our belief 
that no pupil should assume the attitude 
that the school must interest him and 
please him in order to secure his atten- 
tion and insure his effort; and that it 
would be fatal to limit ourselves to in- 
direct methods if this were to be the ul- 
timate outcome. But it is also tkir be- 
lief that coercive methods almost invari- 
ably defeat their own purpose unless 
richly supplemented by these indirect 
methods, and it is furthermore our be- 
lief that the d^ired ends may frequently 
be gained and an immediate transforma- 
tion in school spirit and ** fashion " in- 
sured . by the employment of indirect 
methods without resorting to coercion. 
The problem of determining at what 
times action should be direct and coer- 
cive is obviously difficult; but we shall 
attempt to face it squaredy and ii^ the 
light of numerous concrete illustrations. 
Before we proceed to this difficult task, 
however, it will be profitable to note an- 
other group of suggestions for indirect 
treatment. These wiH occupy our atten- 
tion in the next paper. 



COMMUNliT^ WORK FOR BOYS AND ITS RELATION TO PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS ^ • 

A. C. Fuller 



Community work is an application of 
Y. M. C. A. work. It is the essence and 
spirit of welfare unhampered by 
machinery'. In brief it consists of a 
man, who shall be free from any cares 
arising from special rooms or a build- 
ing to direct the (jommunity activities 
centering in the young people. Com- 
munity work is more interested in the 
things the boys are doing than in merely 
providing another place to go. The 
basic idea is that virile leadership is 
more potent than mere place; that the 
influence of the right man is greater 
than that exerted by the walls of any 
room. The secretary directing this 



work has been styled the engineer who 
is to make efficient all the forces that 
are touching the boys of a community. 

As families and communities grow, 
the functions and responsibilities of 
parents and the home tend to become 
distributed in a variety of ways. While 
many of these functions are retained in 
the home, we find the state, the church, 
the school, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
storekeeper, the blacksmith, the town 
constable, the tax collector, the truant 
officer, representatives of various chari- 
table organizations, and numerous other 
agencies arising to assist the home in 
its functions. Society thus seeks to or- 
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ganize itself more highly in order to 
meet the public need in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient way. This is the 
method of civilization. 

In addition, however, to normal and 
healthful needs, we find creeping into 
the life of the community or society, 
conditions unfavorable to its growth and 
well-being. Many of these conditions 
can be met by agencies which already 
exist or which have existed for years. 
No further organization is required. 
But society organizes itself according to 
the principle of specialization and as 
new needs appear and the unsuitability 
or lack of existing machinery is shown, 
new social adaptations must be made. 

Turning, on the other hand, to the 
healthy and normal side of community 
life, there is constructive opportunity to 
strengthen the home in the fulfillment 
of its high functions. It is better to 
keep homes from running down and the 
children from going wrong than it is to 
reclaim the children afterward. These 
immense tasks constitute the large field 
of philanthropic and Christian effort. 

Community Boys' Work in other 
words, is an effort to look upon the life 
of the community as a whole. It asks 
us to become intelligent concerning the 
conditions surrounding child life and 
the laws governing its development. We 
are obliged to become students of the 
social problems of our time. The touch- 
stone of them all is the life of the child. 
Almost all questions, if not every ques- 
tion, involved grow out of the necessity 
of protecting his birth and development. 

This is the age of the child. A gen- 
eration ago, when planning for the 
future development of a city, no one 
ever thought of a playground for chil- 
dren as a necessity. Likewise, in the 
minds of those having to do with delin- 
quency, there was no thought of its 
cause, but only of its punishment 
according to law. In the old days the 
parent was too often ignorantly oppos- 
ing the methods and work of the school, 
little realizing that the process of educa- 
tion is a high and sacred partnership 
between parent and teacher. In our 
blindness we were overlooking the fact 
that there was a community problem in 
the child. Today, with new facts and 
an aroused and broadened sympathy, 



we are becoming conscious of the impor- 
tance of. childhood in the onward march 
of civilization. 

Kirkpatrick in speaking of the in- 
fluence of associates on the child says: 
*' Much of what he does when alone is 
suggested by what he has seen others 
do. His imitative plays, both when 
alone and when in company with other 
children, are directed by what he has 
seen. In thus acting out what interests 
him he assumes and enj.arges and organ- 
izes his own active personality. He be- 
comes in some degree all he imitates, and 
by original and dramatic combinations 
of his obtervations, in his play, increases 
his, own mental experience." 

Community Boys' Work is designed 
to occupy waste time, concentrate 
wasted effort, vitalize and direct energy 
that is now aimless and wandering. Its 
work is something deeper than a pro- 
gram of activities, although in its prac- 
tical application it may be largely that. 
Its program is framed to meet condi- 
tions resulting from unfavorable hered- 
ity and environment in the life of the 
boy as well as to take advantage of and 
develop that which is favorable. Its 
work is conditioned upon the facts of 
the situation. The normal boy is a com- 
posite — physical — mental — spiritual 
— social. The school is pliicing emphasis 
chiefly upon the mental. The church is 
concerned only with the spiritual. As 
a result far too often young folks are 
absolutely losing their bearings in so- 
ciety because of lack of attention to the 
physical and social needs of their 
natures. The community idea recog- 
nizes the need for filling in and giving 
the boys and girls a well rounded pro- 
gram of development. If we would in- 
fluence the large city, we must influence 
the boys of the small communities. It 
is they who recruit the .cities. 

By establishing a comprehensive pro- 
gram of play the community work rests 
on sound psychology, for the adaptive, 
social, aesthetic, and other higher in- 
stincts are the primarily important 
tases of play interests. The importance 
of play and amusement is increasing 
with civilization because the hours of 
necessary labor are becoming shorter 
and specialization in industries gives 
exercise to only a few powers. Hence 
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playful exercises are needed both as a 
means of recreation and as a means of 
more complete development. Work in- 
terests lead us to make a living while 
play interests enable ns to liVe more 
fuUy the life demanded by our own 
nature. Work interests are primarily 
valuable in preparing for one's vocation, 
and play interests, in acquiring culture 
and general power. 

The manual tendencies of the child 
acting under the stimulus of either work 
or play interests will not necessarily 
produce the kind of activities most con- 
ducive to success and satisf actioi;. The 
chUd needs suggestions or directions to 
help him in learning to play as well as 
in learning to work. The various x>ha8es 
of the mental unfolding of the boys' 
lives are capitalized as the appropriate 
instincts function. Suitable activities 
are provided for the hero worshiper, 
for the chivalrous age, the self centered 
type, for the ' * gang age. ' ' 

Community work in Washington, 
Iowa, came as the result of the campaign 
of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment. A men's league was perfected in- 
volving all creeds and including many 
with no creed. A budget of $3,000 an- 
nually was provided for three years and 
the present secretary — ^Paul MacBach- 
ron — ^was employed. Any such activity 
in a community of five thousand inhab- 
itants must bear directly and indirectly 
upon the school. In the remaining 
paragraphs the attention will be upon 
the relation of such work to the school. 

Practically all of the boys of the 
community are in the schools, and the 
grades in school naturally offered the 
most convenient grouping for the com- 
munity work. Accordingly the commu- 
nity secretary was elected' as athletic 
director for the schools, by the Board of 
Education. Since he was otherwise re- 
munerated no salary was provided from 
school funds, but hia position on the 
school staff has carried all necessary 
authority. As athletic director he has 
performed the usual duties of coach of 
all high-school athletics. Washington 
schools have never previously been able 
to employ a regular coach and always 
chafed under the many disagreeable and 
objectionable characteristics of the 
volunteer coach or the short-tenure paid 



professional coach. Personally the 
writer regards the present scheme as 
little short of ideal. The community 
in a separate financial scheme is provid- 
ing the best type of director for the 
athletieSy which are really outside of 
school activities. Under the old type of 
volunteer direction in athletics, but few 
of the boys who engaged in the games 
really did any training worth mention- 
ing. The great majority of the boys did 
not engage in any activity. Ninety 
per cent of the high-school boys were 
smokers ; and leadership rested with the 
livery bam and smokehouse gang. All 
this is changed now. The score sheets 
in football, basketball, and baseball may 
not tell the story, but the facts are 
clearly evident to an observer. There 
is a new leadership among the boys. 
Smoking is on the decline at all seasons. 
Practically all of the boys engage in 
some form of systematic athletics. 
More than this there is a decidedly 

^ different attitude on the part of the boys 
toward each other and toward the 
school. 

A single case will illustrate. Two 
years ago the present captain of the 
football team was failing in his work, 
was generally troublesome and finally 
merited suspension. When he was 
permitted to return to school the new 
order of athletics managed to attract 
him, and at the critical moment placed 
some responsibility upon him. The 
boy's response and development both in 
athletics, in school work and general 
character have been marvelous. He is 
today a senior, canying work easily, is 
captain of the football team, and presi- 
dent of the high school Y. M. C. A. 
club. Can you superintendents imagine 
the feelings of the school official who 
found it necessary to suspend this boy, 
and who believed that there was no good 
whatever in him, — can you imagine his 
feelings when this same boy later, as 

' president of this Y. M. C. A. club, 
welcomed the ' incoming freshmen and 
explained that the club exists chiefly 
because of a desire to discharge a 
responsibility felt by the older boys to 
encourage right ideals in the games and 
general student body conduct ? It is my 
judgment that this case as well lis one 
or two others would not have been 
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reached by ordinary athletic organiza- 
tions. 

In addition to high school work 
active direction is given to playgrounds 
of the grade schools during recess and 
noon periods. Washington has one cen- 
tral grammar school with about seventy 
boys in grades VII and VIII, and four 
ward schools with boys in grades V and 
VI. Qames in lower grades are not 
directed by the community secretary. 
At the grammar school, teams were 
organized for a series of games in play- 
ground baseball and volleyball. Accu- 
rate box scores with all the entrancing 
percentages were kept, and as the season 
draws to a close the games which will 
decide championships are attended by a 
goodly following of the *' fans '' from 
among the business men of the, town. 
The daily paper obligingly prints the 
standing of the teaihs. At first there 
was some demur among the grammar- 
school boys to the requirement of satis- 
factory scholarship and conduct as a 
condition of eligibility to the teams. 
But the lure of the game is too strong, 
and several boys at once discovered 
themselves to be better students in 
grammar than they or the teacher be- 
lieved possible before. Teachers in the 
grammar schools are enthusiastic over 
the results in discipline within and 
without the school, improved scholar- 
ship and the general spirit directly aris- 
ing from the playground work. The 
boys desire to keep the team intact and 
will freely liend their aid to the teacher 
in checking a troublesome pupil by ways 
best known to the boys. The interests 
of the gang are allied with the school. 

At the ward schools a variety of 
games — mostly calling "fw less team 
work — ^have been introduced. These in- 
clude playground baseball, comer ball, 
volleyball, and an adaptation of soccer 
for boys, using regulation football, as 
well as many gameiS and athletic exer- 
cises, for inside work. Amopg the most 
interesting events of the ward schools 
were the championship contests for 
class athletics. Two of these were held 
— one in March and one at the last of 
May. The contests in March included 
thiB pull-up, the standing broad-jump, 
and the great dip. The class average 
determined the winning school. For the 



May contest the 50-yard dash was added 
and the average running time of the 
class found. The pupils were lined up 
in single file at scratch and as the first 
runner crossed the tape Number 2 was 
signaled, and so on until all had run. 

Thus with interschool and interclass 
contests much enthusiasm was aroused. 
In all activities the clean game and the 
necessity for clean living are empha- 
sized. The teachers in the ward schools 
are entering heartily into the spirit of 
active playground direction. They are 
getting out of doors more, and many of 
them are getting into the games in the 
right way more than ever before. 
Teaching is a profession that involves 
many, different kinds of nervous strain. 
There are very many teachers who be- 
come worn and irritable before the year 
is over from the pressure of work, the 
overheated and impure air, the seden- 
tary life, and the teaching of children of 
widely varying mental abilities. The 
teacher herself needs to play no less 
than the child dges. It is far more 
important that the teacher of little chil- 
dren should be a wholesome personality 
than* that she should be learned. The 
teacher who has forgotten how to play 
can no longer speak the language of 
childhood qr understand the working of 
the child's mind. 

, Many of these activities could 
doubtless be carried on equally well by 
the' school. However, the fact that this 
community secretary is employed by a 
separate organization leaves him en- 
tirely free to go forward with many im- 
portant lines of work fundamental in 
any scheme to develop real character. 
In many places a member of the school 
staff is criticized if such work is under- 
taken, and in all places the school 
teacher is too much occupied otherwise 
to devote the necessary time and atten- 
tion required. 

Among the many lines of work 
more remote from school should be men- 
tioned the organization of Boy Scouts. 
Various * * hikes ' ' under scout auspices 
have filled in vacation times. Fifty 
boys had a practical lesson in coopera- 
tion at the boy's camp in June. Dele- 
gates from the boys attended the state 
conferences in Des Moines and at 
Okoboji. The outlook to these boys and 
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reports brought back by them are bene- 
ficial in a large degree. During the 
summer months two ward school 
grounds were equipped with special 
playground equipment as follows: 8 
swings, 8 teeters, 1 slide, 1 sand box. 
There was story -telling each day, — with 
from forty to eighty-five children in a 
group. Two groups of children were 
made. The games used for those under 
12 were comer ball (teacher and 
pupils), dodge ball, and playground 
ball. For those over twelve, quoits, 
tether ball, tennis, playground baseball, 
basketball, and volleyball were provided. 
The cost of this work was $400, — $315 
for equipment (of which $275 worth is 
permanent), and $85 for supervision. 
The hours for play were 9:30 to 11:30 
a. m. and 2 :30 to 5 :30, and 6 :30 to 8 :00 
p. m. The total attendance was between 
eleven and twelve thousand. 

Other features meriting attention 
are the wider use of the school plant, 
and the beginning of social center work. 



Parents are being educated and are 
responding to apparent needs — uncha- 
peroned party and club dances are no 
longer possible. Inistruction in boy 
problems, hygiene, and eugenics, and 
vocation discussions have successfully 
demonstrated a wholesome demand for 
this activity in behalf of the potential 
citizenship of tomorrow. 

For results along the lines already 
mentioned a community will be justified 
in establishing such work and amply 
repaid for so doing, although this 
merely furnishes a beginning for real 
work affecting character. Civilization 
does not rest on education, but on social 
and moral conditions. These conditions 
are largely determined by the way we 
spend our leisure time. More definite 
effort can profitably be made every- 
where to correlate all the possible activ- 
ities of home, school, and church, both 
separately and as a community, in 
community work for the youth in the 
** teens.'' 



THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY NEEDS. 

Arthur Verner. 



Within the last decade there have 
been given addresses approximating in 
number almost a multitude, and there 
have been written books, pamphlets, and 
reports reaching in the aggregate a 
number quite as - large, on this and 
closely related subjects. Yet so far as 
the author's reading and investigation 
go there does not exist in this perfect 
maze of educational literature any sort 
of an analysis of the purposes of educa- 
tion which applies the test of fitness to 
subjects of the high school courses of 
study, and compares them to other 
known departments of knowledge out- 
side of the high school course. It has 
not been shown that our high schools 
have the best scheme for accomplishing 
their purpose.' Election of courses, en- 
richment of courses, standardization, 
the proper purpose of a public high 
school, and a number of similar matters 
have come in recently for a considerable 
share of attention. The result of all 
that has been attempted is not very pro- 
nounced, except negatively. Reports 
from forty-five principals of large high 



schools in America made recently in 
answer to direct questions, indicate that' 
there exists no clearly defined notion of 
what the purpose of the high school is. 
Six of the forty-five say : * ' To fit for 
college;'' eighteen say: ** To fit for 
life of living;" seven: ** Earning a 
living;" two: '* The development of 
mind and hand;" three: ** A training 
of as many powers as possible ; ' ' three : 
'' Efficiency;" three: '' The power to 
think;" one, adds *' Health;" one, 
'' Culture " and one '* Power to 
work." Where more than one purpose 
is indicated the answers are just as 
diverse : six say : * * To meet the demands 
of the community ; ' '^ three say : ^ * To do 
for older children whdt the elementary 
schools do for the younger;" one: '' The 
high {ft'hool should give the best possible 
education;" two say: *' To offer the 
conventional studies." From this wide 
diversity of answ^ers, we gather that in 
some manner or other, a majority of 
these men indicate the purpose of the 
high school to be to prepare for life, for 
service, or for efficiency. That seems to 
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be as near as we can get to a statement 
of the purpose of the high school as an 
institution. This somewhat detailed 
statement of what is thought to be the 
purpose of the high school is made in 
order to bring out more forcibly if possi- 
ble, what bears directly on the subject 
under discussion, namely, the materials 
and means employed to accomplish these 
purposes. 

The diversity of purpose or results 
aimed at is no less surprising than the 
uniformity of things taught, and of 
work offered. In these schools repre- 
senting every section of the nation, the 
lack of distinctive work attempted is 
truly striking. In one school it is * * cur- 
rent events ;'' in one, '* psychology;*' 
in two, ** public speaking;" and in two, 
'* astronomy and geology." The re- 
mainder of the work offered is purely 
conventional — ^Latin, French, German, 
algebra, physics, ancient history and. a 
uniform list of English classics. It 
would seem that no matter what the pur- 
pose of the high school, whether to fit 
young people for another school ; to give 
them the power to think; to develop 
their moral nature, or to develop mind 
and hand — ^the same methods and same 
materials will do the business. 

Recently, however, the spirit of de- 
mocracy so prevalent in America has in- 
dicated that the very small per cent who 
go to college are not a sufficient return 
for the investment in the public high 
school. This spirit maintains that the 
only just purpose of any tax-supported 
scfiool is to educate anybody in the com- 
munity where the school is in any way 
that the people who are paying the bills 
want. Now if we can accomplish this 
demand by the curricula and methods, 
or to put it in another way, by the 
materials and means of a type of school 
whose whole purpose was to prepare a 
select few for college, " Wc have," to 
quote Principal McCUellan of New York, 
''found the educational miracle. " An 
examination of the curricula of these 
forty-five high schools, shows there is no 
difference in the courses offered in the 
scho&ls whose principals admit they are 
controlled by college domination, and of 
those that pay no heed to college re- 
quirements. So we seem to have the 
miracle. However, this democratic 



spirit mentioned above could not, and 
would not harmonize with the idea that 
the curriculum as now organized in 93 
per cent of the high schools meets the 
requirements of the situation — ^it main- 
tains that such a plan does not enable 
the school to serve the community in the 
best possible way — ^that ii any commun- 
ity could receive better service thereby, 
there might be a departure from the 
generally accepted principles of arrang- 
ing courses, organization and manage- 
ment — ^that it is better, within certain, 
limits, to extend the benefits of high 
school education to many young people 
than it is to adhere to tradition, custom, 
standardized academic courses, and col- 
lege domination, if doing so means that 
many yoijng people are to leave school — 
that the mutual relations between the ^ 
school and community should be ren- 
dered profitable, since the one is but an 
institution of the other. 

In carrying out these ideas, the mat- 
ter of the adaption of the school to the 
needs of the community becomes one of 
the problems, and then for the first time 
the child and not the sid^jlSfit matter nor 
the course of sfudy, is made the organ- 
izing factor, and is the center of the 
whole plan. This is perfectly proper 
since the pupil is the community repre- 
sentative in the high school. This con- 
sideration of the pupil and his interests 
leads at once to the consideration of the 
course of study or curriculum. 

One of the school's missions surely 
is to render its best service to the great- 
est portion of the community. To do 
this, does not mean that the high school 
should always support and acquiesce in 
the ideals of the community, but it does 
mean that if it is to obtain and hold the 
support and help of those who pay for 
its maintenance, the school must not 
antagonize. Rather should it employ 
every opportunity to direct the atten- 
tion and interest of its pupils and their 
parents to the acquirement of something 
that lies above and beyond present at- 
tainment. Devotion to high aoid proper 
standards of academic scholarship and 
to college and pedagogic traditions are 
very good and important, but social 
service and the fundamental purpose of 
the high school are more important. 
Another point to be remembered is, that 
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the school problems of any community 
must be worked out, and its ideSeds must 
be changed by beginning on existing 
conditions as a basis — these miLst be the 
starting point. 

Perhaps no one thing is doing more 
to bring about this adaptation of the 
school to the community needs than is 
the election of courses — as such election 
is determined by the pupil's interests. 
This principle of election is now quite 
generally accepted among high schools. 
Necessity compelled its acceptance. As 
new subjects came to claim a place in 
the high school curriculum, it became 
impossible to do all the work in four, 
and in some instances, five years. To 
the impossibility was added the undesir- 
ability of doing it, so the selection or 
election of certain courses became the 
solution. 

The writer is not in sympathy with 
the election toward specialization in the 
high school, the reason being that the 
best possible specialization comes only 
after a good broad general foundation — 
It was no less an authority than Mr. 
Bryce who pointed out to the students 
at John Hopkins that there was danger 
in too much specialization and that the 
world's greatest men in every field came 
from the ranks of men #ho had a broad 
general culture. The four great fields 
of language, mathematics, history and 
science should have a fair representa- 
' tion in any course^— in any scheme of 
election. 

The principle of election, however, 
as at present understood does not pro- 
vide any suggestion for the determining 
of the true educational value of differ- 
ent subjects of study. . There-in lies its 
weakness. If we but knew how to best 
advise in the subjects of study so as to 
give to youth the greatest possible value 
at this period of unrest, we would have 
solved the most vital question now seek- 
ing solution. This would be true with 
reference to the studies pursued, and 
with reference to the time and methods 
of pursuing them. The educational 
world, today, is earnestly searching for 
a solution to this question. It is a matter 
that underlies all other questions in 
pedagogy and without the solution of 
which certainty of progress is imposs- 
ible. 



In recent years the importance 
placed upon industrial activities and 
what these activities do to add to the 
value of the work of the high school, has 
been very marked indeed. 

While approving most of all that has 
been done in this matter of industrial 
training there are some phases of it that 
are most intensely interesting. For 
illustration, those pupils who do the best 
academic work are best in industrial 
work — ^they do the best work in the shop 
and with the needle and in the kitchen. 
Those who elect this work without 
regard to what it may mean to them in 
the matter of earning a living, do this 
work far better than those who choose it 
as of value in giving them a preliminary 
training toward a vocation. The boy 
who thinks best in history, economics, or 
algebra, thinks best and works best in 
manual training. Nothing is claimed 
for this paper except what a careful 
observation has established in the case of 
about 140 boys and an almost equal 
number of girls who have the opportun- 
ity to do this work under almost ideal 
conditions. And it is this that caused 
me to qualify my statement that apti- 
tude, interest, and skill are the things 
that should idways decide what subjects 
of stpidy to elect. They do not seem to 
be, and it is just here that we need help. 
If we knew the^ educational values 
better, we could serve these young peo- 
ple better. 

Why not more agriculture, botany 
and zoology than wood worldng and 
iron working? Why not the vital and 
social above the physical, the material? 
Back to the country is the cry. Hand 
craft and shop work and the vocational 
direction that we now have are not help- 
ing to accomplish such a move and at 
the same time are giving the worker the 
lowest ideals of practice upon which his 
intdligence can be engaged. I am well 
aware that vocational training is press- 
ing hard, and it demands an early solu- 
tion, but we must not permit our en- 
thusiasm to lay undue emphasis upon it, 
for it is but a single phase of educa- 
tional work. If the development of this 
work in any degree or manner would 
cause us to lose the worker in this work 
it would be the means of ultimately 
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lowering the standard of American man- 
hood and citizenship. 

What is the best form of education 
we can give to our boys and girls dur- 
ing the high school period? This ques- 
tion should be answered on psychologi- 
cal, philosophical, and practical 
grounds without regard either to what 
is now being taught in the elementary 
schools or to what the colleges now 
require for entrance. If the elementary 
schools are not teaching what would 
serve as the be^t preparation for the 
proper work of the high school period, 
the elementary course of study should 
be reorganized. If the college entrance 
requirements do not harmonize with the 
training that is best suited to the high 
school period, then those requirements 
should be changed. 

This doctrine is not so radical as it 



may, seem, nor does it sacrifice the in- 
terests of the elementary school and the 
college to those of the high school. For, 
if we are to have a complete and unified 
system of public education, founded on 
sound psychological and social princi- 
ples, it follows that the best possible 
course of study for the high school is 
that which can be built upon the best 
possible course of study for the elemen- 
tary school ; and the best possible course 
of study for the college is one that can 
be built upon the best possible course 
for the high school. 

Philosophical and social ideals will 
help us to define the aim of education; 
•psychology will teach the steps by. 
which that aim can best be attained; 
both will assist in determining the best 
educational content, that is, the curri- 
culum. 



THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
John W. Cook. 



We have seen the monastery develop 
and become the sole educating agency 
outside of the family. The rich culture 
of the ancients was forbidden admission 
within its sacred portals. Christiiinity 
had betaken itself to the impregnable 
fastnesses of these fortresses that sug- 
gested oases of learning ip. a desert of 
ignorance. It is obvious that such a 
withdrawal could not have be^n effected 
without a struggle. We may imagine 
many a scholar to have been caught by 
the new religion and swept away from 
his ancient moorings. Into the new 
alignment he would carry the love of 
culture that had been awakened by the 
immortal bards of antiquity. Humanity 
did not need to await the advent of 
Christianity before it could entertain 
sentiments of honor and pity and love 
and could exhibit devotion to high 
ideals. Lifted into this nobler sense of 
human relationship which Christianity 
revealed, the utterances of many a 
pagan singer seemed scarcely less in- 
spired than those of holy writ. Why 
should the Christian converts be denied 
the ministry of such noble literatures? 
Why should not this new philosophy of 
life utilize what genius had wrought 
while ignorant of a transforming gospel 



that in the fullness of time was to come 
to a waiting world? ^ 

It was inevitable that there would be 
two parties with regard to the relation 
of Christianity to the pagan learning. 
The new standard of life could not toler- 
ate the immortalities of pagan society. 
' They were indissolubly associated with 
its literature. Nor could the implacable 
hostility which Christianity had en- 

, countered in establishing itself be ior- 
gotten. The issue varied somewhat with 
the place and there was, in consequence, 
a local element involved in it, but there 
seemed, after all, but one course that 
was feasible and it was heroically taken. 
The church turned its back upon its 
literary treasures and resolutely held 
itself to the hard disciplines of asceti- 
cism until it had established itself in the 
world. The time will come when it will 
return from its cloistral retreat and 
with a new and surpassing enthusiasm 
will take to its heart the rejected riches 
of learning accumulated by a wonderful 
race. St. Basil, in the fourth century, 
had presented the alternatives as they 
appeared to a converted scholar: " Are 
we then to give up literature ? you will 

. exclaim. I do not say that; but I do 
say that we must not kill souls. You 
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may secure a liberal education for your 
children by sending them to the pagan 
schools, or you may secure the salvation 
of their souls by sending them to the 
monks/' There was slight room for 
hesitation. The liberal cultures were 
barred. 

The course ' of study that was to 
occupy the attention of the Middle Ages 
consisted of The Seven Liberal Arts. 
Monroe characterizes them as The Liter- 
ary Heritage of Monasticism. They sub- 
stantially included all learning. The 
first three were called the trivium and 
consisted of grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic. The remaining four, called 
.the quadrivium, consisted of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. These 
groups may be known respectively as 
the higher and the lower studies. The 
distinction is attributable to Plato. It 
will be remembered that the traditional 
Greek course of study consisted of gym- 
nastics and music. These subjects were 
inclusive enough to cover the material 
for an elementary education, but he or- 
ganized a scheme of higher culture that 
included also arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy and a more extended study 
of music, and, for the intellectual class, 
dialectic, which may be regarded as in 
a way synonymous with philosophy, in 
the Platonic terminolgy. Later it will 
signify logic and will receive from Aris- 
totle a scientific formulation. The num- 
ber seven had mystical suggestions 
attaching to it in antiquity and also in 
the Middle Ages, but whether the num- 
ber of liberal arts was so limited is by 
no means certain. Martianus Capella, a 
dweller in North Africa and variously 
assigned to the fourth or fifth century, 
seems to have been the first to limit the 
number definitelv to seven. He is re- 
membered as the author of a very curi- 
ous book, called the Espousals of 
Mercury and Philology. It appears to 
be one of the earliest attempts to invest 
tome very dry subjects with interest by- 
personifying them and representing 
them as bridesmaids attendant upon a 
notable wedding. The treatise consists 
of nine laboriously worked-out books, 
the first two of which contain the alle- 
gory of the marriage. The seven arts 
are represented as seven maidservants 
who are presented to the bride by 



Apollo. Each of the maidens represents 
an art and the machinery of the . play 
affords an opportunity for a complete 
discussion of the content of the several 
subjects typified. It would seem as if 
the interest attaching to this production 
as a curiosity of literature rather than 
as a cyclopedia of knowledge would 
explain its long popularity. 

Before taking up the work of 
Charles at least a bit of our narrow 
space must be given to a few of the 
scholar enthusiasts of the period hover- 
ing about the fifth century. Boethius is 
usually accounted a leading figure. 
Augusta Drane's Christian Schools and 
Scholars declares him the last of the 
classic writers. As the torch sometimes 
bums more keenly before it expires, so 
in the rei^ of Theodric, the Ostrogoth, 
there were fair promises of another 
Augustan age. Boethius was a Chris- 
tian philosopher. He strove to supply 
Christian classics for the schools and 
thus to afford opportunities for educa- 
tion outside the pagan schools. To this 
fend also he prepared suitable transla- 
tions from the Greek and from their 
assistance mediaeval scholars were en- 
abled to acquire what knowledge they 
had^of Greek philosophy when it was 
accessible to them only through transla- 
tions. Associated with him was the 
renowned Cassiodorus, who is said to 
have been the prime minister of not less 
than four of the early kings. He, like 
Boethius, rendered inestimable service 
by the preparation of his text books. 
But he was not alone a text book writer. 
When yet in the service of Theodric he 
had determined to found, in conjunction 
with one of the popes, another noble 
catechetical school in emulation of 
some of those that had been erected in 
Alexandria and in other cities, his pur- 
pose being to enndow it from his own 
resources. One may easily imagine the 
disorders of his time, however, and his 
cherished plan never materialized. In- 
stead he retired in his old age to his 
estates at the extremity of the Calabrian 
peninsula and there he founded a semi- 
nary of Christian learning and equipped 
it with a generous library. Monks were 
employed to enlarge it by transcrip- 
tions. So intense was his zeal for learn- 
ing that after he had passed his eighti- 
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eth birthday he undertook an elaborate 
scheme of study for his scholars and 
wrote for their use, among other books, 
an encyclopaedia ** On the Seven 
Liberal Arts/' Modem scholars doubt- 
less find abundant evidence of the decay 
of letters in the meager outlines that 
passed for text books, but that they were 
of* even slight value is much to their 
credit at a time when learning was in 
such a sad plight. That Fancy should 
touch with her brush those distant 
scenes surrounding the home of Cassi- 
odorus, in Calabria, is not strange. He 
was the last of th(* Roman consuls as his 
intimate associate, Boethius, closed the 
file of the classic writers. At an age 
when men in general betake themselves 
to the serene and undisturbed life of 
tranquil enjoyment he established ** a 
school of sacred and profane learning, 
where strangers were encouraged to 
seek that hospitality the exercise of 
which was regarded as one of the most 
sacred duties to the brethren. There, un- 
der porticoes and in gardens adorned 
with every beauty that could charm the 
eye or soothe the heart, pilgrims, weary 
with those scenes of violence and devas- 
tation that were turning many a fair dis- 
trict of Qaul and Italy into a howling 
wilderness, found all that remained of 
Roman learning and civilization linked 
with the higher attractions of Christian 
devotion, and were able amid the mon- 
astic shades of Vivaria, to enjoy at one 
and the same time the calm of retire- 
ment and the solace of prayer." 

A few years before Cassiodorus laid 
the foundations of his school at Vivaria 
had occurred the small beginnings of an 
institution whose teachers were to be 
recognized by their simple habits wher- 
ever there were to be schools. As the 
story runs, in about the year 522 two 
Roman senators had taken their two 
sons, Maurus and Placidas, to the rude 
home of »' solitary named Benedict. 
The custom was not especially unusual. 
Other children soon followed the two 
lads and ;thus we note the beginnings of 
the Benedictine schools. Twenty years 
later, the older of the two boys, and 
predestined to canonization, entered 
Gaul with a priestly army that changed 
its destiny quite as radically as did the 
marching Caesar with his Roman 



legions. The rule of St. Benedict mul- 
tiplied the monasteries and introduced 
into them for a time not only the sacred 
writings but the profane as well. Who 
shall estimate the service of the good St. 
Benedict in obliging the idle among the 
monks. to betake themselves to the labors 
of- the field for a specified time daily 
and then to bend their sleepy heads over 
their books until they caught the intel- 
lectual infection. 

In this irresponsible wandering 
about near the neighborhood of the five 
hundreds we come upon many a name 
that we have found tucked away in 
some comer while the world has been 
running by it, yet it may be that it once 
quite fQled the trump of fame. We 
were just speaking of St. Benedict. 
You would no longer recognize in the 
stern monk the sleek patrician who only 
a few years before lolled away his 
leisure in the idling places of the Eter- 
nal City. When first we see him he has 
been touched with the spirit of the new 
gospel and, repelled by the corruption 
of the semi-pagan schools of Rome he 
fled to desert solitudes to find that in- 
vincible and resolute self that is to g^ve 
its name to one of the deathless teaching 
orders of the church. St. Augustine 
comes walking through the pages with 
a pledge of kindness to the children on 
his lips, for he has just been teUing a 
friend of the merciless severity of his 
teachers when he was a child and of his 
making use of his prayers to intercede 
with God to protect him from a school 
flogging. It has been said that the 
, church turned her back upon the pagan 
learning but the slide off into the dark- 
ness of the Middle Centuries was gradu- 
al. The fondness for the ancient learn- 
ing held many professing Christians 
within its influence. Not a few of them 
were teachers, they were indeed the 
lineal descendants of the sophists of the 
time of Socrates and Plato, and a little 
Christianity went a long way with them. 
They had little care as to the morals or 
religion of their pupils, as they inter- 
preted their contracts literally and to 
mean that they were to teach subjects 
and not lads or young men. The not 
unfamiliar remark of St. Augustine 
that the sophists of his time would re- 
gard it a greater fault to pronounce 
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homo without the aspirate than to hate 
a man throws a revealingf light across 
the spirit of the time. - * Dictators of a 
petty circle they were devoured by* a 
vanity . which tainted their eloquence, 
and express^ itself in such a turgid and 
affected style, that, as Cicero once said 
of their class, if you wanted to be 
dumb for the rest of your life you had 
but to study their lectures. This vanity 
showed itself, moreover, in perpetual 
squabbles and rivalries, in which the 
disciples took part with their masters. 
New comers were laid violent hands on 
by the scholastic jackals, who would en- 
deavor by all manner of insolence to 
press them into the school of their own 
particular sophist, initiating them by 
burlesque and uproarious ceremonies/' 
Such incidents seem to have been com- 
mon in the academies while the life of 
the students in the universities felt few 
if any of the constraints that, were 
fondly hoped by the Christian parents 
to be operative, at least in some degree, 
even in the public academies. 

It seems not to be the fashion for the 
modern writer of the History of Educa- 
tion to give much attention to the early 
conditions in the British Isles. That 
there were schools in connection with 
the early monasteries and that the mon- 
asteries made their appearance at an 
early period is clearly established. At 
the time at which we now are, however, 
they had fallen into decay. One St. 
Ninian betook himself from Cumberland 
to Rome, where he received fifteen years 
of thorough-going instruction and was 
then returned by the pope to minister to 
the needs of his country. This was at 
the beginning of the fifth century. He 
established himself in Galloway in the 
traditional fashion with his church and 
his house and opened his ecclesiastical 
college. He also established a school for 
the children of the neighborhood. This 
statement seems to find its verification 
in a current story respecting the rescue 



of a little fellow who puts to sea in a 
boat that lacked its cover of hides. It 
seems that he had been promised a flog- 
ging by his teacher and he was more wil- 
ling to face the inhospitable sea even in 
a boat without sides than an angry 
master with his rod in hand. The school 
was known as St. Ninian 's seminary and 
attracted both British and Irish schol- 
ars. The Pelagian heresy, which at one 
time gravely menaced some of the fun- 
damental doctrines of the church, made 
such headway in Britain as to attract 
the attention of the head of the church. 
Papal delegates were sent oyer to correct 
the error and they served so faithfully 
in their Master's vineyard that a large 
number of monastic schools sprang up 
in various parts of the country. Some 
of these schools became very large, rival- 
ing in their numbers some of the great 
state universities of the present. Emi- 
nent men attended ' their sessions. In 
the monastery at Lantwit twenty-four 
hundred were gathered together and the 
praises of God were continually sung by 
a choir of a hundred monks who were 
constantly employed in such fashion as 
to have forever the sound of the singing 
in the chanting of the sacred office. 

Ireland was also destined to be the 
home of the monastery and she has 
deemed it one of her rare privileges to 
confer upon the most stalwart of her 
sons the precious name of that rare 
saint who brought the good news to her 
borders. An air of romance hangs over 
the land kindred to that summoned by 
the Wizard of the North to dwell for- 
ever upon the hills and within the 
valleys of Scotland. Augusta Theodora 
Drane, in her Christian School and 
Scholars, has garnered a treasure of 
detail which is at the disposal of the 
reader whose tastes draw him into the 
beginnings of the movement that has 
caught the world and is moving it 
through the centuries to its great 
achievement. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CLASS MANAGEMENT XIV. 

H, A. HoUister. 
Some General Considebations as to Expression. 



The field of expression in the educa- 
tion of children and youth is a compli- 
cated one. Besides the lan^age 'and 
nfltthematics which we have discussed it 
inclu^ music ; drawing and color work, 
with design; weaving and faiitting; 
moulding from clay or plaster; shaping 
or carving with tools, from wood, stone, 
metals, paper or textiles. All of these 
forms of expression include, in common, 
three stages or aspects: (1) The art 
stage wHich involves the mastery of the 
technique of any one or more of these 
forms or modes of expression. (2) The 
historical aspect, as seen in (a) the 
; story of their development, or (b) in 
their product of finished art, — ^master- 
pieces. (3) The science stage, or the 
attempt to ^express the essence of each, 
as a process, in a body of principles, 
thus constituting the science of each 
form of expression. 

Such an analysis is necessarily 
formal and arbitrary. As a matter of 
fact all three of these aspects have de- 
veloped along with the evolution of the 
arts, which are themselves but the 
objective delineation of the subjective in 
human life in so far as this may be 
expressed. Failure to. recognize this 
*' three-in-one " nature of the various 
arts of expression has, however, led to 
some serious mfsconceptions on the part 
of those who teach them or write books 
about them. Through long eras of 
development each art has acquired a 
form of technique which is generally 
approved for its effectiveness. Although 
this may be acquired with more ease by 
some than by others yet all who would 
use these arts of expression must master 
the conventional elements in the formal 
process. Put in other phrase, the cen- 
ters of consciousness must willingly 
direct t^e muscles and reflexes con- 
cerned* until these, by repetition, be- 
come automatic, habitual. The begin- 
ning is imitative response, followed by 
thought direction through memory re- 
call, until ganglion, nerve, and muscle 
cooperate at the merest ''button-touch'* 
by need or desire. 



Now there is ncPway of' evading this 
logical process of mastering an art. We 
cannot acquire an art by learning many 
things about it or about its product. 
The technique, and that, too, at its best, 
must be made a part of ones-self, built 
into muscle and nerve-fibre and gang- 
lion. We may use the product of the 
art as an incentive ; the principles of an 
art may be so studied as to give one a 
certain constructive ability, an original- 
ity of technique such as may give an in- 
dividuality, a distinguishing character, 
to one's art. But there is no such thing 
as escaping the formal " drill " for 
the mastery of the simple conventions in 
technique. This applies with especial 
force to language, to music, to drawing 
and color work, and all other kindred 
forms of art expression. 

Mathematics is more in a class by 
itself. This is because it has no distinct 
and independent footing as to product. 
In the first place, as we have found, it 
is a direct off-shoot of the language arts. 
Then its use is involved in all the other 
arts. On the other hand it developes 
strongly in the fields of science and phil- 
osophy. In fact it is so commonly 
thought of as a science that many would 
repudiate the idea that it is fundamen- 
tally by nature an art, a peculiar form 
of expression. It is just this failure to 
recognize the art stage of mathematics, 
and the striking absence of any art pro- 
duct of its own independently of other 
arts, that renders the teaching and mas- 
tery of mathematics relatively difficult. 
If there were a distinct art product this 
would stimulate effort as an incentive. 
As it is, the magic of its power in a 
constructive way has led to its develop- 
ment along abstractly scientific lines in 
the fidd of philosophy; and these as- 
pects nave largely dominated the school 
treatment of mathematics since the days 
of the Greeks. 

It is particularly for this reason that ' 
it is desirable, first of all, to call atten- 
tion to the necessity of mastering tech- 
nique in mathematics and also of giving 
it a practical turn by indicating its ap- 
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plications How else is there to be any 
incentive, any desire ? and how else can 
it ever be of any use to the learner? 
With lan^age the case is different. 
Even the slightest knowledge of it may 
be very useful. It is the daily stock-in- 
trade of expression in nearly all of the 
most fundamental of human relations. 
Its literature is a most powerful incen- 
tive to the mastery of its technique. 
For even the little child will discover 
the art of reading when once he realizes 
that the enchanting stones his mother 
recites to him are somehow stored away 
in the pages of his nursery books. 

In the case of music, also, the art and 
its product are quite as closely related. 
The difference here is that the range for 
expression in music is more limited. Its 
appeal is chiefly to the emotions. Its 
symbolism is also more complicated since 
it means the transfer of visualized sym- 
bols into a set of sounds entirely unique 
and apart from those of ordinary 
human speech. Further it really rests 
on a scheme of applied m^hematics 
which does not simplify the problem 
presented to the one who would master 
this art. 

Since the uses of music are not so 
common and imperative as are the uses 
of language not nearly so much pains is 
taken to cultivate this art, neither can it 
ever be expected to become as common 
and prominent as language and its liter- 
ature. Nevertheless it is an important 
art, one that fills a large place in human 
life. To neglect its teaching, therefore, 
is to place a restriction on a peoples' 
powers of expression and by so doing to 
suppress and stifle some of the finest and 
rarest of human emotions. Even those 
who can not readily acquire this art as 
a means of expression may be taught to 
understand and appreciate what it ex- 
presses when made use of by others. 

The teaching of music in all its lead- 
ing points is so nearly like the teaching 
of language that the management of the 
work need not here be dwelt upon. 

The most primitive arts of all seem 
to have been the remaining group named 
above which we may call the manual 
arts. As typcial of these we may con- 
sider drawing and color work, together 
with design as an element more or less 
common to all. In its primitive develop- 



ment this form of art seems to have been 
purely utilitarian; but in its evolution 
it has developed a much wider signifi- 
cance. We may say of all the arts of 
expression, indeed, that they probably 
began with a utilitarian application ; but 
practically all of them have developed 
both an aesthetical and ethical signifi- 
cance. Again mathematics will come 
nearest to being an exception unless we 
consider it in some of its appUed forms 
as used in connection with other expres- 
sional arts. 

Language, music, drawing and color 
work, plastic art, carving, etc., are strik- 
ing illustrations of development through 
all three of these forms of application. 
Modem life has opened up entirely new 
and unexpected fields for the combina- 
tion of the utilitarian and aesthetic 
aspects of drawing and color work, 
especially in connection with designing 
and illustrating. These results follow 
naturally from the fact that all inven- 
tion of forms of expression has a com- 
mon aim, — ^that of the transfer of 
human thought and feeling as a result 
of man's reaction to his environment, 
both natural and man-made, in all the 
varied experiences of life. It must nec- 
essarily follow that utility, beauty, and 
truth should be more or less blended and 
interwoven in the results. 

Primarily, then, we may say that the 
purpose in teaching drawing and color 
work in high school is for its use as a 
means of expressing ideas, thoughts, 
feelings. It is not expected that many 
fine painters or designers will thus be 
developed, but that all will gain a useful 
art in some degree, at least; and that 
those who are called to be artists will 
discover themselves in their efforts to 
master the simple technique of this form 
of expressional art. 

As in our English composition, so 
here we must stress the mastery of good 
technique as far as we go. But we must 
remember that where one is called to be 
a master of this art some * thousands 
must, of necessity, be content with a 
merely imitative stage of expression as 
rendered in form and color. For this 
larger group the ordinary utilitarian 
aspects of drawing must suffice as incen- 
tive. But both groups should study the 
works of the masters, — ^the one to learn 
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to appreciate, to understand something 
of values in art ; the other both to appre- 
ciate and to emulate the finest products 
of that art. 

The eye is to be trained to observe, 
to evaluate light and shade, straight 
line and curved,, as related to what is ex- 
pressed; to measure distances, and to 
sense the imaginary lines and the vanish- 
ing points of perspective. The hand is 
to be trained to skill in the use of pencil, 
pen, crayon, or brush. Color-blending 
and color- values are to be mastered and 
applied. But just where is the work of 
the high scliool to begin? For many ot 
our schools, outside of the well organized 
city systems, there is no preliminary 
draining in the elementary schools. This 



places a serious handicap on the work of 
the high schools. Much of the simpler 
technique above referred to might read- 
ily and better be accomplished below the 
high school. But since, in many in- 
stances, the high school must begin the 
work on the very lowest level of rudi- 
mentary effort it follows that the work 
to be undertaken must presuppose a 
certain amount of elementary training 
before any work of high school grade 
can be done. The mental reaction is 
necessarily different at this stage. The 
appeal of the lesson must be to this 
different attitude, this enlargement of 
vision and understanding of ideals and 
motives which the high school age of the 
pupil represents. 



LOCAL TEACHERS IN TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS 

Richard L. Sandwich 



There are comparatively few local 
teachers in the township high schools of 
Illinois. By local teachers are meant 
thos^ who had .their homes within the 
township school district at the time 
when appointed. Out of thirty-one of 
the largest township schools, employing 
from six to fifty teachers each, only 
twelve have local teachers on their staff, 
and but thirteen per cent of the teachers 
in these thirty-one schools are local. 
When one realizes that many of these 
high schools could fill every position 
with graduates who have had a univer- 
sity course, and that the desire to teach 
at home is common, one sees that some 
circumstance must operate to discrimi- 
»nate against local teachers. Of course 
township high schools have more money 
and can pay higher salaries than dis- 
trict high schools; if they seek the best 
teachers, these teachers will be more 
widely chosen. On the other hand the 
higher pay will also make local candi- 
dates the more active. 

In reply to my inquiries, I find that 
fifteen principals of township high 
schooh out of thirty-one put themselves 
squarely on record as opposed to the 
policy of engaging any local teachers; 
and of the others all but two would limit 
their number, and would be careful also 
to employ only such as have already 
demonstrated unusual fitness elsewhere. 



The reasons why local teachers are 
discriminated against are definitely set 
forth in these replies. The first and 
most important reason assigned is that 
an incompetent local teacher cannot be 
easily dismissed. Indeed, if she has 
numerous friends and relatives, her dis- 
missal may cause so much trouble in the 
community that it may seem, preferable 
to keep the incompetent one on. As one 
principal says, '* If a local teacher is 
incompetent and must be dismissed, it 
leaves a long lasting sore spot among 
relatives and friends." Every princi- 
' pal without exception took the position 
that local teachers cannot be readily dis- 
missed as can teachers from outside the 
district. Security in tenure should not 
in itself be a detriment. In fact 
teachers' positions^are far too insecure; 
and other things being equal whatever 
acts to make them more stable should 
be welcomed. But it is not easy to dis- 
criminate in advance between the fit and 
the unfit teacher, even when the fitness 
or unfitness is clearly recognized. In a 
small community it is about as difficult 
to tell a young lady that she is unfit to 
teach in the high school before she is 
employed, as it is to say so afterward, 
especially when the principal and board 
give their approval to some other local 
applicant. Such comparisons are odious 
especially where every one knows every 
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one dse. Thus the local teacher can 
neither be rejected when an applicant 
nor dismissed when an incumbent, with- 
out embarrassing consequences. 

Other reasons assigned for not en- 
gaging local teachers in smaller cities 
and towns are these: 

"Too much local prejudice against the 
teacher or teacher's family/' 

"Not as apt to work in harmony with prin- 
cipal and other teachers." 

' ' Apt to look for influence outside the school, 
especially with some Board member, raider 
than to success within the. school. ' ' 

''Social life and home duties weai^ on the 
local teacher so that her whole strength can- 
not be given to the work." 

"Many times the local teacher will be preju- 
diced against some of the young people so that 
she cannot treat them justly; they wHl as often 
be prejudiced against her." 

"The pupils and parents usually treat a 
stranger wi^ more respect, ^ince ' a prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country. ' ' ' 

"The local teachers use family prestige ex- 
pressed in 'influence' instead of merit of 
service." (If not so, the fact that this may 
be the case leads to unfortunate suspicion.) 

"The employment of local teachers leads to 
'inbreeding' and keeps out new ideas." 

"Local teachers cannot be employed on a 
strict merit basis without reference to the in- 
fluence of their friends and relatives in the 
community. ' ' 

"Creates more bitterness to discriminate be- 
tween local teachers by refusing to employ the 
incompetent, than it does to reject all local 
applicants. ' ' 

It would seem as if the objections 
to a local teacher that might apply in 
a small city or village system would not 
apply with equal force in a township 
school, which usually contains more 
than one community so that the local 
teacher could not be so generally known 
to patrons of the school. Thus in reply 
to the question, *' Do local teachers 
ever influence the election of Boards of 
Education," the usual answer is that 
they do not so far as the township high 
school is concerned. Some of the 
answers to this question are not so com- 
plimentary to the teaching profession as 
could be wished ; here ate some of them : 

(1) "It happened here in the city schools,, 
but not in the township high school." 

(2) "Not here, but as a rule they do." 
"Yes, very often." 
* Their friends do, but not here." 
'*Ye8, but not at this place yet." 
* ' Ours have not. ' ' 
' ' I know that attempts have been made 

so." 
Several 



(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
to do 

(8) 



imply that they may elsewhere. 



answer, "Not here," as if to 



(9) "Tee. No such experience here; but 
it has come in my experiences." 

(10) "In my experience they invariably 
do, especially the incompetent ones." 

(11) "Not yet." 

(12) "They do in some places, not here." 

(13) "Not here to my knowledge." 

(14) "They have in one school from Which 
I came." 

(15) "Two answer, "Yes, very often." 

(16) "Yes, in a limited way." 

(17) " They do in some places. ' ' 

In the minds of some principals not 
only is there likelihood that the Board 
of Education will be chosen with a view 
to retaining or promoting certain local 
teachers, but there is also felt to be 
danger that they may cause trouble in 
the teaching force. It is alleged that 
they sometimes influence unduly the re- 
tention or dismissal of superintendent, 
principal, . or teachers. If a relative or 
intimate friend of a teacher is on the 
board in that teacher's interests, it is 
quite possible that such board member 
will get much of his information regard- 
ing the conduct of the school and the 
efficiency of teachers from his protege. 
His views will be colored by her views. 
If he is a man of force, a dominating 
power on the board, it is ^ite possible 
that the school will have a figurehead 
principal; and that the person whom 
teachers will endeavor to conciliate and 
please will be the relative or favorite of 
.the influential board member. This un- 
fortunate situation is rare in township 
high schools. However, in answer to the 
question: "Do local teachers ever in- 
fluence the retention or dismissal of 
superintendent, principal, or teachers, 
we have the following: 

"They do." 

"I presume they might." 

"In a former position there was such an 
attempt. ' ' 

"They certainly would, if we had any em- 
ployed. ' ' 

Four answered, ' * Yes, ' ' one, ' ' I believe so. " 

"They did to a certain extent at one time 
here, I think. We all know that such teach- 
ers have at different times in different places. ' * 

' ' Not here. ' ' 

"They have injured the standing <ft some 
other teachers." 

"It happened here in the city schools." 

"I have seen it so in other places." 

"This I know to have been attempted." 

"They have influenced the dismissal of a 
principal; but it was the proper thing to do." 

"No, but they might do so." 
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"Probably, of principals and superintend- 
«nt8." 

^'Yes, quite often." 

All this seems to reveal the reason 
why in so independent a school as the , 
township high school^ few local teachers 
are employed. It is evident that the 
heads of schools fear the entrance of im- 
proper persons who cannot be removed 
without serious consequences if incom- 
petent; and who, if malicious, can 
secure the removal of 'Others. These 
fears are probably exaggerated. It is 
the writer's experience that in influence 
with a board of Education the local 
teacher is likely to be the weakest on 
the staff; and for the reason that the 
community suspects incompetence and 
collusion even where none exists. The 
men who serve on school boards are 
usually the highest type of men in the 
community, serving as they do without 
pay ; and they are seldom willing to en- 
danger their own prestige by endeavor- 
ing to maintain an incompetent relative 
or friend in the schools. 

There is another side to the shield. 
Incompetence and undesirable traits of 
character can generally be learned- with 
more verity in the case of local teachers 
than in the case of outsiders. The in- 
competent are better known ; and hence 
it is argued, more easily avoided. Liv- 
ing as she may at home, a higher type 
of womali can often be secured locally 
for the salary offered. When a local 
teacher of first quality enters a school 
she brings prestige to it ; and her know- 
ledge of local conditions may be valu- 
able. Some principals appreciate this as 
will be seen from the following state- 
ments: 

"A good loyal local teacher is a joy for- 



ever. 



ff 



''The very best teachers we have had in 
this school have been local teachers.^' 

"They are in close touch with local condi- 
tions and can thereby assist in solving ad- 



ministrative problems requiring such knowl- 
edge. ' ' 

"If a local teacher is ideal she may be of 
more value than any other." 

"The presence of a limited number (of lo- 
cal teachers) is often times a great help.*' 

"I would favor the election of a local 
teacher of proven ability and certain loyalty 
as of more value than an outsider." 

"I have latterly come to the opinion in 
view of the disturbances involved in the con- 
stant changes of outside teachers, that it 
wouM be better for the school if all its teach- 
ers were local teachers." 

Not many of the principals report 
the dismissal of a local teacher. The 
seven so j-eporting say that it was not 
easily done; and all but one who have 
had this experience now oppose the elec- 
tion of all local teachers. Pour others 
report the dismissal of local teachers 
from schools with which they were 
fortnerly connected; these uniformly 
oppose their election, and report that 
such dismissals are attended with diflfi- 
culty. Principals often baow that they 
jeopardize their own positions when 
they report unfavorably the work of a 
home teacher. 

As a result ol the inquiry it seems 
clear that a teacher of only average 
ability diould seek a position away from 
home; the beginning teacher should al- 
ways do this. The fact of local control 
puts all but the best and most experi- 
enced home teachers under suspicion of 
nepotism or favoritism; and this suspi- 
cion destroys their prestige and weakens 
their effectiveness. A rule requiring 
two or three years successful experience 
elsewhere will generally work to protect 
a school from aU danger. Success can 
be meaured by such impersonal criteria 
as continuity of service, increase of pay, 
and sealed credentials from local 
authorities. Local teachers secured in 
this way may prove a decided advantage 
to the schools employing them. 
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HELPS PROM THE USE OP STANDARD SCALES OF ATTAINMENT IN 

SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Geo. A. Brown 



" We give below reports from two 
teachers, one on the use of the Ayres 
handwriting scale and the other on the 
use of uniform tests in arithmetic and 
the value of the Courtis system of re- 
cording grades. 

Dr. Bagley in his article on discip- 
line in this number calls attention to 
excellent results for school spirit and 
conduct obtained by arousing a personal 
effort on the part of pupils to reach the 
standards of attainment which the pub- 
lished scales show to be possible. Miss 
Tobey notes the same general educa- 
tional value resulting from interest in 
the Ayres scale. Such values are en- 
tirely independent of the accuracy of 
the scales as measures of the efficiency 
of teaching. 

Some experimenters compare these 
scales, as an absolute measure of the 
results of school work, with the use of 
the footrule to measure one's stature. 
There is an evident fallacy in such a 
comparison. The footrule does not 
measure the efficiency of pne's stature. 
To do that we might work out a scale, 
for example, of the number of packages 
per minute children of different ages 
could take from shelves standardized in 
shape and position with reference to the 
floor and to the place where the pack- 
ages were to be placed. If we measured 
the value of stature by such a scale, we 



would find that the extra tall needed 
drill in stooping, the extra short drill in 
stretching and jumping, and that 
training in the. grasping power of the 
hands for the different sized packages, 
and many other things would enter into 
the test for eflSciency of stature. 

The Courtis tests in arithmetic do 
not show that our teaching is to be con- 
demned because they show that there 
are pupils in the upper grades who are 
slow in the use of figures. They do 
measure, in a way, the effect of differ- 
ences in the stature of minds for simple 
arithmetical operations. The entire 
series of Courtis tests will indicate to 
the teacher where particular training 
needs to be given to each child, because 
of the character of mind revealed, before 
he or she can meet these particular tests. 
They do not discover how to make this 
training successful. 

The scales that have been published 
for other school subjects do not make 
speed the controlling factor. They aim 
to measure quality rather than effi.c- 
iency. Por this reason, they furnish an 
excellent means of stimulating and guid- 
ing individual pupils in their personal 
efforts to improve their work. They do 
not solve the problem of how to train 
but they give graded types of attain- 
ment by which one can check progress 
step by step, and this is most helpful. 



VALUE OP THE AYRES' SCALE IN WRITING TO THE GRADE TEACHER 

Litta Tobey 



In the use we made of the Ayres 
scale the writing of the class was tested 
at the beginning and end of the semes- 
ter. 

At the time of the first test, before 
asking the children to write, the super- 
visor of writing explained how the scale 
had been made. We told the children 
that we expected to grade their writing 
by it then and again near the end of the 
semester. 

The supervisor told the pupils a 



story and asked them to reproduce it in 
theu* best writing, filling a half page of 
examination paper. The papers were 
graded and each child was told why his 
writing fell below the highest grade 
given by the scale. 

During the semester the children 
-were encouraged to compare their writ- 
ing with the scale so that they might 
measure progress. In carrying out this 
plan, I noticed the^^ results from work- 
ing with the scale. 
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d. The scale gave *the children an 
ideal that they felt could be reSJEdized. 
Children too often regard the copies in 
the eopy book as perfection not to be 
gained by any child. When using the 
copy books to teach the correct forms of 
letters I have had children ask, '* Did 
any one ever write that! " But since 
they knew that 90 on the scale repre- 
sented the writing of individuals, they 
felt that each child might, if he worked 
very hard, become a 90 writer. 

2. The scale gave a definite means 
of measuring progress. Each child 
could see for himself, how hiij writing 
compared with the standard and could 
tell when he had gained. ^ 

3. By the lisfe pf the scale each 
pupil could see that the grade given to 
his writing was fair. 

4. The writing lesson was made a 
personal one for each child. The mem- 
bers of the class whose grades fell below 
90 knew exactly why this -was true. The 
class did not have copy books. The 
daily writing lessons were based upon 
the common defects of the class. If ajiy 
child did not have the defect taken for 
the day, he was allowed to work upon 
his own deficiencies. 

5. The use of the scale and the tests 
created great enthusiasm for writing. 
We were very fortunate in having 
several pupils who made the grade of 90. 
This was very inspiring to the rest of 
the class. After a few had succeeded 
in raising their grades to 90, the rest 
were determined to do so also. They 
brought pages of their writing to the 
teacher before and after school as well 
as during the writing period asking for 



suggestions. They consulted. with each 
other. Any one who had overcome a 
particularly hard defect of form or 
slant was in much demand to tell how he 
did it. 

6. The writing lessons helped create 
a social situation in the school. The * * 90 
writers'' were excused from the writing 
lesson. But so great was the demand 
for help from their less fortunate mates, 
that these 90 writers were kept very 
busy during the writing period. One 
child whose writing was nearly perfect 
said one day, ** I have made *y' so 
many times to show the others just how 
that I just know I couldn't make it 
wrong if I tried." 

7. The use of the scale obtained 
results. Forty-four pupils took the 
test in October and fifty in January. It 
is only fair to the children to say that 
the writer of the 30 paper in the second 
test had been in the school only a few 
days when the test wa« given. Follow- 
ing are the grades : 

; 1st test 2nd test 
Grade Pupils Pupils 

20 ., ; . . 

30 ;: .. 1 

40 6 2 

50 5 7 

60 5 7 

70 6 5 

80 15 11 

90 7 17 



Average . . . ; 75 



82 



8. The use of the scale is the easiest 
and most enjoyable method I have used 
in teaching writing. 



THE USE OP TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 

Kezia Munson « 



It was my good fortune to be one of 
the pupil teachers in the Eastern Illi- 
nois State NormaUSchool when Mr. J. 
C. Brown gave his tests which proved 
the value of drill in arithmetic.^ I was 
-very much interested in those tests and 
in the possibility of actually measuring 
efficiency of instruction as well as indivi- 
dual and class growth. 

When I began teaching I gave 
several of the standard arithmetic tests, 



but in every case I found the grading 
too complex. To get the data for com- 
parison with other schools took more 
time than I had to give. 

I then made certain tests of my own. 
Sometimes my purpose was to prove the 
truth of a statement of some speaker or 
writer on arithmetic. But usually my 
purpose was either to find out indivi- 
dual ti*oubles, to test growth, or to 
measure the efficiency of instruction. 



^Jt^pOTie&inJourfial of Educational Psychology, Feb. 19111 Nov. and Dec. 1912. 
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These aims were accomplished, but 
the tests were not satisfactory. The 
grading still took too much time. The 
tests were not the result of scientific 
experiment. I had no other standard 
of attainment for the pupils than per- 
fection. No other class took the same 
tests, so I had no way of knowing the 
rank of my room. I could compare the 
work of the class with that of the same 
elass a little later, but I did not know 
whether the growth was as much as 
should be expected. 

The Courtis tests solved my prob- 
lem. They were given in a number of 
the fourth and fifth grades in the city. 
I now knew the rank of my room. The 
checking of results was quickly and 
easily done. The five tests, — ^addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and 
copying figures,^-could be given, scores 
taken, and the grade sheet filled out in 
thirty miliutes. 

The grade record sheet is so ar- 
ranged that a glance at it shows where 
the best and the poorest iii the room 
stand. But, better than this, it quickly 
shows the standing of the middle fifty 
per cent. A glance at two record sheets 
will show whether the teaching has been 
for the brightest few, the slowest few, or 
the medium many. With this test per- 
fection will not be the standard, for 
standard scores, which are the result of 
many tests, have been obtained for each 
grade. The pupils, when they have at- 
tained the. efficiency expected of them 
in their grade, may be put to work at 
something else, and the slower children 
given more help. The aim of the teacher 
will be to reduce the variability and 
raise the medium score of the room. 

Many uses will be found for the 
test. The grade record qheet shows that 
processes should be stressed for the 
room. The individual score cards show 
what individual help is needed. A some- 
what careful study of the test sheets will 
show what combinations are hardest and 
need most drill. Parents are inteirested 
in a test like this and are very anxious 
to help the child to overcome his indivi- 
dual difficulties. The later tests, by 
decreasing the variability, show the 
^ciency of instruction in individual 
eases. 

It is quite possible for a teacher, 
after using the Courtis tests, to make 
her own, using the Courtis system of 



recording grades. Such a series of tests 
was given in this city last year. The 
following quotations, from the bulletin 
sent to teachers in reference to these 
tests, will make clear the aim of the test 
and the results it indicates. 

' ' The accompanying ' tal)ulation shows the 
gains made by grades 4B-6A in writing the 
multiplication tables (2^8 through 9^8)^ and is 
gathered from a tune record, kept by teachers, 
of tests given in September and in January. 
Because of special conditions, records of cer- 
tain rooms were omitted. 

''In looking over the ffains made by a num- 
ber of pupils we may find that a noticeable 
number oi pupils have made the same gain. 
This is called tiie utocfe, perhaps because it ap- 
pears to be the fashion in .that particular 
group. Most of the gains tabulated here show 
the mode; i. e., in gSmgamon 4B more pupils 
gained eleven minutes in speed than gained any 
other number. Where there was no mode, the 
median was taken as a measure. The fnedian 
is also the measure given of the gain of each 
grade; it is nearly the same as the average, 
but is more easUy determined. 

"The greatest gains are made in the fourth 
grade, the least in the sixth. This seems to 
diow thlit a large number of children make 
their greatest gain in the fourth grade. We 
must not expect this to be true of every 
child, however. No exact study was made of 
the amount of time taken, but many fourth 
grade children seem to reach the ability to write 
these tables in nine minutes, many fifth grade 
children in seven, and many sixth grade chil- 
dren in six minutes. Any child who has 
reached such a speeed may be excused from 
further study of his tables, though he may 
be asked to write them occasionally, or to re- 
cite them with the cla^s. 

''The following shows the number of min- 
utes by which each class cut down the time 
taken to write the tables: 



"Median ...6.5 6.25 5 3.25 3 1" 

As a result of these tests, I find 
fewer extreme cases in my room, the 
median score for the room is raised, and 
the pupils are almost all able to work up 
to the standard score. But, best of all, 
I have found a type of test which is sane 
and^ sensible, and which helps the 
teacher rather than adds to her 
drudgery. 
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AN edu(;ational experiment 

F, //. Hayward 



Scene: The hall of an^ up'to-date 
school in England. Whe7i the curtain 
rises four boys are seen standing on 
iheir heads against the wall at the back. 
In the course of the scene they indivi- 
dually get to their feet and proceed to 
their desks in order to complete an 
arithmetical calculation. One (or more) 
then resumes the inverted position. 

The Director of Education is seen 
entering the room in conversation toith 
the Head Master. 

D. : Well, Mr. Robinson, I have 
found more surprises at your school 
than at any other I have visited. Aboli- 
tion of spelling, for example. What's 
the cause of it all ? 

H. M. : You see, we're in a diiferent 
inspectorial district from the other 
schools. Mr. Bimser, you know — 

D. : Ah, that's it. (Catches sight of 
the boys,) Hallo! what's that? What 
are they doing? 

H. M. : Arithmetic. 

D. : Arithmetic? (One of the boys 
rights himself and goes to his desk.) 
And what's he doing? 

H. M. : Arithmetic, too. They're all 
doing it. 

D. : As a punishment? 

H. M. : Not at all; it's the new 
method. Mr. Bimser, you know. The 
blood goes to the head, and they think 
better. 

D. : And that's Mr. Bimser 's plan? 

H. M. : Yes, an experiment — an edu- 
cational experiment. 

D. (sotto voce) : Is it possible that 
Bimser has been reading that book on 
Physical and Mental Measurem^ts? 
There's something in it about the flow 
of blood. (To H. M.) Have you got 
Whipple's book handy? 

H. M.: Whipple's book? 

D.: Yes, *' Handbook of Physical 
and Mental Measurements." 

H. M.: I don't think— 

D. : It's sure to be in your reference 
library. (Looks at bookcase.) Ah, there 
it is. (Open^ case and takes out book.) 
Somewhere abdut page 300. Have you a 
paper-knife? I'll cut the pages. 

H. M. : I expressly asked one of my 



men to cut the pages three years ago. 
My penknife ? ( Offers it. ) 

D. : Thanks. (Cuts pages and finds 
the reference.) Ah, here it is, page 334. 
*' Posture was found by Jones to affect 
the speed of adding; both children and 
college students co^ld add somewhat 
faster with the body horizontal than 
with the body in a vertical position." 
H'm—*' Horizontal"— but that's not 
horizontal. (Pointing to boys.) Be- 
sides, Bimser can't have got it out of 
Whipple's bdok; he's never read it. 

H. M. : No, he got it from me. Only 
don't mention this. Somebody told me 
a Meredith story about boys standing 
on their heads, and I told . it to Mr. 
Bimser. Twelve months after he said, 
* * Look here, we must really have some 
educational experiments in this dis- 
trict." I said to him, *' What about 
the one we began five years ago — ^toe- 
nail drill? " He said, ** I had forgot- 
ten all about it; besides, it isn't so much 
results we want as the experiments 
themselves. There's a story of Truth 
being found at tie bottom of a well and 
a man standing on his head — no, that's 
not it. But let's have some more experi- 
ments." And then he proposed this. 
So it was all arranged. Quite a lot of 
experiments have been going on. Here's 
the list of them. 

D. : I see. A fine list ! What about 
this experiment in sectional teaching— 
brealdng the class up into groups or in- 
dividuals? 

H. M.: Oh, that's off. Mr. Bimser 
doesn't insist on it now. Do you know, 
sir, I was brought up in a school. where 
all the instruction was individual? 

D. : So was I, but it's a great dis- 
covery! And what about this experi- 
ment with the prefect system? 

H. M.: That's almost off, too. Do 
you know, sir, I started work years ago 
as a monitor? But I think prefect is 
a better name, dont you? 

D. : We must have a new name when 
we make a great discovery. Do you say 
that experiment is off, too? 

H. M.: Not quite off; Mr. Bimser 
speaks about it now and then. 
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D. : Oh, so the educational somer- 
^ sault isn't quite complete yet? 

H. M. : Someinsaultf 

D. : Turning oneself upside down 
and thinking it is something original. 

H. M. : Arc you referring to those 
boys! 

D. : No, to bigger boys than those. 
But the boys will do as examples. I 
suppose they are not all equally quick 
in getting on their heads? 

H. M. : No, some are very slow. 

. D. : Ah — teachers. 

H. M. : I 'm talking about the boys. 

D. : So am I. 

H. M. : And then some are quite 
quick. 

D. : Ah — inspectors. 

H. M. : I 'm talking about the boys. 

D. : So am I. 

H. M. : And one of them — he simply 
turns somersaults for the loVe of it. 

D. : Ah — ^Bimser. 

H. M. : No, that's not the boy's 
name. Do you know, most of them 
positively enjoy it! They're always 
wanting to do it. And when a boy is 
actually standing on his head he simply 
looks down upon the other boys — ^looks 
up, I mean. You see the point ? 

D. : Perfectly. There's a sense of 
superiority, isn 't there ? We 're dans le 
mouvementf, (Sotto voce,) Let me see, 
how old is Bimser? About fifty, I 
should think. He picked up his ideas 
frfrty years ago. Anything more than 
forty years old will strike him as new. 
(Aloud,) You say he enjoys the somer- 
sault? 

*H. M. : Oh, yes, the boy enjoys it. 
In fact, when he's really doing it at full 



speed you can't see him at all, or tell 
where his head or his heels are — ^he's a 
mere mist. . 

D. : A fog, 5'ou m^an ? 

H. M. : Well, a fog, if you prefer the 
word — until he alights on his feet. 

D. : Or on his head? 

H. M. : Of course. Some boys alight 
on their feet and some on their heads. 

D. : And which is the correct thing? 

H. M. : Well, you know, a boy who 
alights on his head thinks that's the cor- 
rect thing, and a boy who alights on his 
feet thinks that's the right thing. 

D. : And the very slow ones? 

H. M. : Well — they say that standing 
on one's head is silly. We simply have 
to turn them upside down by force and 
prop them up. Or use bribery. A 
penny for a very slow boy, a ha'penny 
for a quicker one, nothing at all for — 

D. : Ah, there the analogy breaks 
down. £500 to £1,000 a year for quick 
work; £200 to £500 for medium work; 
£50 to £200 for— teachers. 

H. M. : (offended) : I think, sir, you 
should not imply that teachers are slow. 

D. : Not slow at somersaults ? 

H. M. : Somersaults? 

D. : Ah, I see Bimser himself coming. 
Now what is his latest? 

(Enter Bimser.) . 

B. : Good-morning, Director. I've 
just been hunting up. and down for a 
good spelling book, and at last I've 
found one. Mavor's. A fine work! 

D. : And do you find the blood run 
very much to your head, my dear Mr. 
Bimser? v 

(Curtain.) 



>" 



THE LANDSCAPE 

Mabel Elizabeth Fletcher 



'er a wash of autumn brown 
With a blue sky curving down 
Irma bent with baby frown. 

Underneath her wind-roughed hand 
At a teacher's curt command 
Grew a strange and far-off land. 

*' Now paint in a tree — ^just so." 
Irma watched the white chalk go 
On the blackboard to and fro. 



Bent her to her task anew. 
Tall and fair her own trees grew 
Shining in the dream world dew. 

Fair the happy moments went, 
Colors three their magic lent, 
Irma painted on content. 

She who thought the lesson done 
Saw a daub but half begun — 
Irma looked on Careasonne. 
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PERCY MACKAYE'S MASQUE OF 
ST. LOUIS 

We give below a sjnopsis of this masque 
^hich is to be given at St. Louis, the last of 
Itfay. The author read his manuscript recently, 
to President Wilson and family at the White 
House. This was done at the request of Miss 
Eleanor Wilson, who has taken part in 
MacKaye 's * * Sanctuary. ' ' 

Part I. 

Cahokia, spirt of the 'mound- building civili- 
zation, awakes to find his empire in ashes. 
Tragic figure that he is, alone, - he is now 
mocked by the elements, heat and cold, and 
yet Cahokia, forgotten by his people, is still 
defiant to his enemies. The brute cries of the 
Wild Nature Forces do not fill him with fear. 
<;ahokia is dreaming and waiting — ^the kind of 
watchful dreaming which overcomes the world. 

His dreaming is answered by the spirits of 
the stars, and from the ancient bear of the 
Milky Way comes a word of hope. His mes- 
senger of hope is the spirit Mississippi, bear- 
ing the child of a new race, a star-child, with 
a sword in his hand. So is Cahokia made 
happy. His dream is a strong child, one to 
restore civilization. 

Wild Nature Forces Retreat 

The Wild Nature Forces seek to overcome 
the child. They are held back in wonder by 
his glittering sword, and while he is struggling 
to uphold his weapon there is heard the coming 
of the discoverers, and the Wild Nature Forces 
retreat. Then enter the nations, and the star- 
child is christened St. Louis. His mission is 
thereupon revealed — the mission of civilization, 
and St: Lpuis bids farewell to Cahokia, promis- 
ing he will remember. 

Cahokia is willing to slumber. He is old, 
forgotten, but not his dream. His dream is a 
strong chUd, one to survive him, and Cahokia 
sleeps with his people. 

Part II, 

Now* come the pioneers, men garbed like 
miners and rangers, bearing tidings of labor 
and battle and calling upon the youthful Saint 
XiOuis to lead them. All hail to the leadership 
of Saint Louis, and his sword, and thereupon 
appear the earth spirits, led by Gold, at whose 
call appear Copper, Silver, Lead, Iron, Glass, 
Aluminum, Forest and Fur to grapple with 
man. 

Defied by thoce earth spirits, the pioneers 
«all to Saint Louis, who accepts the challenge 
of Gold for a wrestling bout. 

Gold finally is thrown, but, still defiant, 
departs, threatening to return, and now enter 
a multitude of men and women of all nations, 
the World Adventurers, the figure of Europe 
hailing Saint Louis and calling for a welcome. 
Welcome is given them and Saint Louis now 
finds himself facing the cries of the War 
Demon. At the head of his host is Gold, 
returning on a horse of gold, bringing new 
hordes for the purpose of vengeance. 

^*War is my slave," says Gold, and the 
challenge of war is accepted by Saint Lpuis. 



This time it is a tournament, in which Saint 
Louis, in white, and the War Demon in 
crimson, confront one another. Saint Louis, 
being represented by a rider from the World 
Adventurers. From both sides great shouts go 
up and continue as the riders meet in- .shock, 
draw back and plunge again. In this conflict 
theii* lances are shattered. The World 
Adventurer, and the War Demon draw then 
their swords and strike at one another. 

« 

War Demon Unhorsed 

Amid the din of the watching host, Saint 
Louis' champion unhorses the ^ar Demon and 
the clamor grows wilder. Seeing the plight of 
war. Gold then rides to the fallen DemOn, and 
whirls him away, in the route of the Demon 
hordes. 

With exulting shouts, the Pioneers and 
Adventurers are starting to pursue, when 
Saint Louis calls upon them to stay, proclaim- 
ing their mission to be not one of vengeance, 
but one of peace and brotherhood. 

Then comes a dirge of women's voices, 
followed by the wail of Poverty; Poverty is 
the mother of Shame, and the twins. Vice and 
Plagufe, Dumbness and Despair, and the brood- 
ing son, Rebellion. The scarlet band about the 
brow of Poverty has been tied there, she says, 
by one she fears. She dare not name him. He 
is never named, she remarks, when Poverty is 
near. She is pointing to the mysterious hooded 
figure, who has silently ascended the steps of 
the temple beside Saint Louis. 

Unmasking the hooded one, Saint Louis 
reveals his old enemy, Gold. To the aid of 
Gold then rush the Earth Spirits, and Gold, 
wrenching the sword from Saint Louis, strides 
up the steps of the temple to the shrine, and 
turns, brandishing the sword. 

*'Save us, Saint Louis! " cry the^wpmen and 
children. 

The Sky Voice wants Saint. Louia to make 
a league with the other cities — their problem 
being the same — and conquer Gold. Then it 
is that the youthful crusader, Saint Louis sees 
the vision of Cahokia, and knowing tha value 
of co-operation, calls upon the other citi®8< 

Arrival of the Cities 

Now by land and water come the other cities 
— a league to save the children of poverty, to 
rescue the temple from Gold. With the cities 
come a new group — a group composed of Arts 
and Sciences, headed by Imagination. 

Imagination points the way to victory. 
Victory is to come through a child, and the 
name of the child is Love. In the presence of 
Love the Earth Spirits screen their eyes half 
blinded. The child steps closer, and with 
Imagination at hand, knocks at the door of 
the temple. Slowly the door opens and out 
comes Gold, his sword uplifted ready to strike. 
•But when he sees the up-lifted face of the child 
Gold pauses and kneels in defeat. 

Gold surrenders his sword to Imagination 
who returns it to Saint Louis, calling upon the 
stricken forms to rise, and so is bc^n the 
league of American cities. 
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THE SPIBIT OP CHILDHOOD IN 80NQ 

It is only gradually that a conviction has 
grown up in the minds of educators that song 
for children, to be really effective in education, 
must breathe the spirit of childhood. 

The times are not so distant when anything 
was considered '^good enough for children/' 
The stiff, unchildlike text, Fenseless as to con- 
tent as it was awkward in form, the dull, 
unattractive melody, the patent thre^-chord 

accompaniment, the ill-assorted union of words 
and music never intended to be joined, are 
indeed not yet things of the past. But, never- 
theless, the Pongs our children sing are an 
immense improvement over the songs our 
fathers sang, and the reasons for this better- 
ment are not difficult to trace. 

The first demand made by the educators of 
today upon song material is tnat it express the 
life of childreu — its loves, its aspirations, its 
growing and unfolding powers. His second 
demand, made, to be sure, in the same breath, 
is that children's music be of the best quality. 
When these conditions are satisfied the teacher 
may consider his material in its technical 
aspect and provide himself with songs feasible 
for technical purposes. 

The old pedagogy was little c&ncerned with 
the artistic claim of song. If material showed 
Bufilcient scale progression, easy intervals, 
simple rythms, it was found completely satis- 
factory. 

Today, however, though not belittling the 
necessity for technique and for good technical 
material, it is believed that beauty and appro- 
priateness of song are more important than its 
technical fitness. It has even been demon- 
strated that little songs frankly composed and 
designed for technical study may be positively 
charming to the child. 

Children, like their elders, enjoy singing 
about things in .which they are interested. 
They are more concerned with action than^ 
reBpon9e; with doing things than with thinking 
about them. Therefore, songs of action are 
more popular than songs of contemplation. 

A collection of lyrics about stars, the night, 
sleep, and other quiet matters might charm 
authors and parents, but it would' not satisfy 
the children. The gentle song has its own 
important function alike in home and in school, 
but its place is exceptional. The main business 
of life for the young is action, and songs of 
action should, thererore, abound. .The quiet 
song gives variety and rest, it soothes non- 
stimulated nerves and supplies the charm of 
contrast; but ninety per cent of the school 
children of the world would unquestionably 
prefer a skating song or a football song or 
a song about wandering in the open air to the 
most attractive lullaby ever made. 

Perhaps' the song least in accord with the 
spirit of youths is the homily set to music. The 
young singer has something the same feeling 
about such compositions that he would have in 
finding quinise in his candy or physic in his 
padding. 

A natural resentment burns up within him 



when h^ realises that instead of singing words 
which voice his own sentiments upon some eon- 
genial theme, he is made to utter strings of 
moral platitudes which are not at all in hia 
line but are plainly grown-up talk. Inevitable- 
boredom results, and if the moral song dose la 
often repeated, the child's spontaneous love for 
music will be speedily turned to loathing. 

It IB not only the song text which must embody 
the youthful spirit. The music itself must be- 
genuine, simple but appealing. The folk-song,. 

which owes its being to a power to satisfy 
large numbers of average people is therefore, 
pre-eminently appropriate for use with children. 
The finest classical or operatic music is not 
fitted for such uses. Written for mature voices 
and mature minds, it can neither be compre- 
hended nor properly sung by children. To* 
employ such material it is necessary to arrange 
or to adapt it^— in a word, to mutilate it. 
Such mutilations rarely preserve the beauty of 
the original, and are failures so far as the 
children are concerned, as their appeal is to the 
mature and not to the youthful mind. 

A book for eighth grade in general use in 
this country is composed largely of the 
repertoire of a famous contralto. The table 
of contents is very impressive, for the greatest 
names in music appear continually therein. If, 
however, we carefully examine the music itself^ 
we find composition after composition shame- 
lessly altered. The character and style of the 
original is, however, unalterably mature and is, 
therefore, badly adapted to its present use. 

It is a rare delight when one comes upon a 
beautiful song, the work of a true musician^ 
in which may be felt the rare quality of ' ' child- 
likeness." One pictures to himself the state 
of mind of Reinecke when he wrote ''Bing 
Around a Bosy; " of Lachner when the inspira- 
tion for ''The Fiddler" came to him. The 
eternal child always uppermost in genius is 
especially apparent in the songs, and one feels,, 
too, how genuinely the composer loves children 
and how well he has studied them to have 
produced a work of art which will find 
immediate response from all the little singenr 
in the world who hear it. 

Eugene HUdack tells us in the preface to a 
volume of children's songs that he was moved 
to the composition of the same because of a 
certain little Miss Lottsham who wished to 
sing and sing. He need not tell one who read» 
these songs through that the little miss sang^ 
the songs with ease, nor that she sang them 
with delight. They are full ef the diarm of 
childhood and breathe its spirit in every phrase. 

All teachers khow that, given interest and 
attention, wonderful things may be accom- 
plished. What more natural means of holding 
attention can be desired than the right materifu 
rightly usedf 

Eleanor Smith, 

NOTE— Eleanor Smith la a member of the 
faculty of the New School of Methoda in 
Public School Music, the next annual aenioii 
of which will be held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Center, Chicago, June 22 to July 4th, 1914. 
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THE ILLINOIS IDEA AT WORK 

The University of Illinois has taken the first 
step toward organizing an extension depart- 
ment and it is a very practical one. Instead 
of preparing, a lot of courses of study and 
providing entertaining lectures for local classes, 
the university proposes to meet with bodies of 
the people who have problems to solve and who 
are investigating conditions or studying plans 
and policies either for the improvement of their 
communities or of themselves. This is a truly 
democratic proposition of helping the people 
in their efforts to help themselves. 

Dr. B. £. Hieronymus has been selected as 
the advance herald of the new relationship of 



the university to the people. His appointment 
is at present a general one. He is a. visitor 
and, on occasion, an advisor for the university 
and for communities. 

The things groups of people in our various 
communities are trying to accomplish for the 
good of themselves and of community life are 
almost innumerable. Every district where a 
township high school is needed has to develope 
its own campaign of enlightenment of the 
people. In suchy^a campaign many mistakes are 
possible. Knowledge of what others have done, 
advice and direct help are needed. Dr. 
Hieronymus is doing good work for several 
districts now, and he will be called on for help 
in more districts than he can possibly serve. 

Communities having high schools are just 
now interested in a closer relation of special 
work in the schools with community interests, 
such as agriculture, business training, etc. 
Teachers need the help of a university advisor 
to organize the interest of the community into 
a directly helpful association. Without this 
help each teacher and community tend to make 
similar mistakes, and success is unnecessarily 
difficult. 

In no place is help more needed than in the 
efforts to make our towns more beautiful* 
Every community has a group of i>eople work- 
ing to this end and the university has special- 
ists who know how to get the results. In the 
end, a division of the extension department will 
be devoted to help for this purpose. 

In business life competition no longer means 
a war of prices but a continuous campaign for 
improved service. Better businesa methods^ 
better conditions of labor, and above all, a 
better relation with the purchasing public is 
sought by alL No one now believes it business 
to fool the public through lying advertisements. 
We need not only schools of salesmanship but 
also schools for purchasers and many of the 
' women 's clubs are taking an active interest in 
these things. The university can render great 
service by helping the commercial clubs get into 
closer touch with their public on the basis of 
common interests in better goods, better service 
and better labor conditions. 

These are a few of the details which are 
involved in the great purpose of bringing the 
experience and wisdom gathered from like 
efforts to the help of others seeking like things. 
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The doctrine of this extension movement is that 
every community contains within itself the 
means of its own betterment and that social 
welfare is to be evolved' from within, not laid 
on from without. The university serves as a 
social clearing house and center of supports 

Dr. Hieronymus is peculiarly well fitted for 
the work he is now doing. During his four 
years as secretary of ihe Dlinois 'State Educa- 
tional Commission he was brought into influen- 
tial relations with the educational affairs of 
the state and especially with the members of 
the legislature and the people concerned for 
better schools. He is president of the Illinois 
Chapter of the Collegiate Country Life Club 
of America, and of the Illinois Chautauqua 
Alliance. While president of Eureka College, 
he served as president of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Colleges. 



NOTES ABOUT THE ST. PAUL MEETING 

The women's clubs of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are very much interested in the work of 
the Department of School Patrons of the 
National Education Association and will have a 
large attendance. 

The railroads will grant a summer rate. 

The topics of the general sessions include 
'*The Educational Advancement of Women," 
discussed by four women of distinction from 
different parts of the United States; the dis- 
cussion of the Final Report of the Committee 
on Teachers Salaries and Cost of Living; "The 
Principles and Aims of Education '* which will 
be discussed by four men, one from the stand- 
point of elementary e<lucation, one from the 
standpoint of the college, one from the stand- 
point of the university, and one from the 
general standpoint; "Education in a Democ- 
racy;" and a series of ten-minute speeches on 
"The Needs of the Public School." These 
speeches will he chiefly from the ex-presidents 
of the association. 

The first session of the council will be 
devoted to the address of the president, a paper 
on "The History and Aims of the Council," 
and an address on * * Positive Educational Gains 
of the Last Decade. ' ' "fhe other meetings will 
be devoted to the work of the various commit- 
tees of the council. 



HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S CLUB 

The beauty of a club of workers in the same 
field is that they get down to brass tacks, as 
the saying is. When the organization and 
direction of such a club is such as to hold 
discussions pretty well to the subject at issue 
we have the success which characterizes the club 
of twelve high school principals of Central 
Illinois. Reference was made in an editorial 



in our March number to their study of educa- 
tional guidance. The problem of superyising 
class room instruction in the high school, taken 
up at the last meeting was expanded to a study 
of the division of the principal's time among 
the many duties developing upon him. This 
will be continued at the next meeting and may 
lead to a common effort to secure from boards 
of education more or better help in office 
assistance. The supervision of class examina- 
tions was a special topic taken up and the 
discussion 'of it will be continued. Professor 
Charles H. Johnston, at the' request of the 
principals, acts as arbitrator at these meetings. 
He maintains the efficiency of the discussions 
by bringing about the atmosphere and system 
of a seminary class. The marked difference 
between this club and a university class, how- 
ever, is due to the responsibility of its members 
for daily action on the matters brought into, 
question. How far one can control particular 
conditions and personal reasons for action and 
so be able to adopt more logical methods which 
may be better related to the ultimate aims of 
the school is the crucial question always coming 
up. Only by thrashing out many details from 
the experience of all can the personal equation 
be partially accounted for and provided 
against. The discussions of such clubs of 
workers are great forces for the advancement 
of civilization. 



SCHOOL FIELD DAY 

The school children of Bloomington are all to 
take part in a great field day about May 14th. 
The phjrsical director, Mr^ Adolph Mols, is t^ 
genius in securing team work and the best 
results from organized games and physical 
exercises. Over three thousand childran will 
be in action at one time. We expect to giv^ 
in detail some of the directions for this work. 




ALLEN'S INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 

EUBOPS . 

By Nellie B. Alkpi 

Head of the Department of Qeography State 

Normal School, Fitchburg 

12 mo, cloth, 409 pages, illustrated $0.80 

Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Miss Allen's "Industrial Studies: Europe" 
is written along the same lines as the earlier 
volume, and furnishes children from the fiftli 
grade up with a knowledge of the life — particu- 
larly the industrial life — of European nitions. 
The aim of this volume is to depict graphi- 
cally, yet simply, the life of Europe, to help 
children to see in imagination the lofty 
mountains, the clustering villages, the broad 



OIE OF OW »ESI«IS F0» k nitt FOI SCIOOL HIPOtEl 

«[ ilffi CmiFILLT OESieiEO TIE EQIIPNEIIS REEOEO FOI ICHOOt PRIRTIM JIIIB FOI ICIOOl IWIKIINDlia 

Bookbinding ia a real vocational experiecce in fourth and fifth grades when the 
childrea make bookcovers, scrap booka, etc. 

Printing is tbe beat hand work for boys in sixth and seventh grades. Cards: invi- 
tations; reading lessons for primary grades; mottoes, etc., give work boys will want 
to do juat right. 

It has been difficult to do this work because equipment and material suited to 
school needs was not on the market. 

We have selected equipments for 4th and 5th grade bookbinding and for the upper 
grades to cost from SSO to $80. 

Equipments for printing in the grades as low as S600 and for high schools $1200. 

Order Vaughn's Printiac a-nd Bookbinding for Schools. Price by mail Sl.OO 

WriU us /or equipments suited to your needs. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 



The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book has required new editions every year to meet 
the demand. Teachers usin^ it write: "It is the most usable 
book to be found on Snglish History for use in g'rammar 
^ades. because it interests the pupils in the subject. By keep- 
ing- American institutions always in mind, it enables the 
reader to trace in the story of the Anglo-Saxon race the 
development of the forms of our own govei 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
book: 

It is history relieved of unimportant details. It traces the genesis 
and growth of those ideas that explain our political, industrial and 
religious freedom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. 
I count it a contribution to the literature of the school since it will 
awaken a sense of historic values and will organize American historic 
data. The style is simple and attractive. 

The Introducloty Price is 75 Cents 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY. BLOOMINGTON. ILL 



MUSIC SUPERVISORS and GRADE TEACHERS 

WITH A 

MINIMUM OF TIME AND 
A MINIMUM OF EXPENSE 

CAN SECURE 

A MAXIMUM OF INSTRUCTION 

BY ATTENDING 

THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION 

OF THE 

NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

JUNE 22nd-JULY 4th. 1914 

AT 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTER 

CHICAGO. ILL. 



The faculty is representative. Instructors of wide and practical experience 
constitute it. Personal contact with such a faculty is an important aid to 
professional g:rowth. 

First Year Students 
Course of study for^ Second Year Students 

Third Year Students ' 



COMPREHENDS 

Harmony Folk Dancing Chorus Conducting 

Notation Ear Training Practice Teaching 

Dictation Melody Writing Music Appreciation 

Terminology Orchestration Song Interpretation 



Inquiries regarding the school, its faculty, its work tuition etc.^ will he 
given prompt reply by the 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Successful Literature 
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Literature for Little People— Six Books. For First to 
Third Grade: 

Rimes and Stories. Price, 35 cents. 

Classic Stories for the Little Ones, and "More Classic Stories.** Price, 
each 35 cents. 

Stories of Indian Children. Price, 40 cents. 

The Little Cliff Dwellers. Price, 35 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls. Price, 35 cents. This is the adapt- 
ation made for third grade by Mrs. McMurry and Mrs. Husted, 
It gives excellent results because in this form the children have a lively 
interest in every paragraph of the story as they read it. 

Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow. Price, 40 cents. 

For Intermediate Grades 

A series of "literary wholes** which teachers find best adapted to develop 

taste and finer instincts of right living: 
The Children* s Odyssey, fourth grade. Price, 60 cents. 
Wagner Opera Stories, for fifth grade. Price, 50 cents. 
The Lolami Books, Lolami, the Little Cliff Dweller, and Lolami Among 
the Pueblos in Tusayan (2 vols.), for fourth and fifth grades. Price, 50 

cents each. 
Tales of Troy, for seventh grade. Price, 35 cents. 

History and Nature Stories for Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Grades: 

The Fly-Aways and Other Seed Travelers, for fourth grade. Price, 60 

cents. 
Stories of Indian Chiefs, for third or fourth grade. Price, 40 cents. 
The Story of Lincoln, for fourth grade. Price, 35 cents. 
Pioneers of the Revolution, for fourth grade Price, 30 cents. 
The King and His Wonderful Castle, for fifth grade. Price, 35 cents. 
Jack and Nell in Field and Forest, for sixth grade. Price, 50 cents. 
Out Door Studies in Geography, for seventh grade. Price, $1.00. 
The Story of Our English Grandfathers, for seventh or eighth grade. 

Price, 75 cents. 

For the Teacher: 

"School and Home Education,** a magazine ably edited for thinking 

teachers. Price, |l.25 a year. 
How to Study and Teach History and Civics in the Grades. Price, $1.00. 
Printing and Bookbinding for Schools. Price, $1.00. 
* 'Jean M itchell* s School,* * a story of great pedagogical value. Price, $1.00. 
"Glimpses of Child Nature.** Price, 50 cents. 
"The roint of View of Modem Education;*' and other books on teaching. 
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Educational Survey 



The Maddfe 
at MlUlkln 



Trouble between college 
exectitives and their 
governing boards seems 
to be something of a 
fashion this year. We have recounted 
the experience of President James of 
the University of Illinois — fin experi- 
ence which happily resulted in a com- 
plete triumph for the ideal of profes- 
sional control in matters strictly educa- 
tional. President Bowman of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa had somewhat similar 
difficulties to contend against, and 
these difficulties finally led to his resig- 
nation. During the past few weeks, 
affairs at James Millikin University, 
Decatur, have assumed a very serious 
condition. Here the immediate control 
is vested in a local board of managers 
and this local board appears to have 
been dominated for some time by a sin- 
gle individual, who has doubtless many 
excellent qualities, but who has clearly 
demonstrated his unfitness for a posi- 
tion of power and authority upon a col- 
lege board. At the present writing he 
has arrayed against him the president 
of the college (only recently ap- 
pointed), the entire faculty, the student 
body, and (it would appear from the 
local press) a large number of the citi- 
zens of Decatur, who have a natural 
pride in the college, and a laudable de- 
sire to see it develop into a strong insti- 
tution. We have no desire to recount 
the charges and counter-charges that 
have characterized this unfortunate sit- 
uation; but, in the interests of educa- 
tional welfare and progress, certain 
statements seem imperative. 



Easily the most serious 
charge is the thorough- 
ly discourteous treat- 
ment that has been ac- 
corded to the president 
and to the members of the faculty. Res- 



Some Samples 
of thto Muck 



ignations have been demanded, it would 
seem, upon the most trivial personal 
pretexts. We understand that one pro- 
fessor had the temerity not to recom- 
mend for graduation from the academy 
a boy whose work had been unsatisfac- 
tory. The boy happened to be a rela- 
tive of a board member, and the pro- 
fessor's resignation was demanded. In 
another case, it is said, a woman who 
had been employed to render certain 
services under certain conditions com- 
plained that the conditions were not 
fulfilled. Her resignation was curtly 
requested; it was not presented to the 
board but she was dropped at the 
end of the year apparently by the action 
of one member — other members in- 
quiring afterward why she had not 
been retained. Another professor has 
been condemned and criticised for giv- 
ing public utterance to the simple prin- 
ciple that educational experts should be 
intrusted with educational policies. But 
perhaps the most startling revelation 
was the proposal of the board to meet 
the annual deficit by a cut of 15 per 
cent in teachers' salaries. This deficit 
had hitherto been met by the Millikin 
estate, and could easily .have been 
met in this way in the present in- 
stance-^as is shown by the gratifying 
fact that, when news of the salary 
**cut" came to the business men of De- 
catur, they at once agreed to make 
good the sum by private subscription; 
and thereupon the board concluded that 
salaries did not need to be cut after all ! 



When 
Worm 

party 
board 
action 



the 
Turneil 



The crisis came, we un- 
derstand, with the dis- 
missal of President Fel- 
lows, apparently be- 
cause he would not be a 
to the treatment imposed by the 
on his faculty. This summary 
on the part of the board was not a 
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strategic movement, to say the best of 
it; for the president had in the brief 
period of his administration gained the 
enthusiastic support of his faculty, the 
devotion of the student body, and the 
respect of the citizens of the com- 
munity. Boards that propose to take 
action of this sort should certainly 
count the cost before committing them- 
selves. They are likely to stir up a hor- 
net 's nest. This happened in Decatur. 
The faculty came out with unanimous 
resolutions of support couched in the 
strongest and most unequivocal terms. 
The students, with typical student en- 
thusiasm, by a vote of 334 to 2, de- 
manded that the action of the board 
be either justified or rescinded. And 
the Decatur Association of Commerce 
capped the climax by appointing a com- 
mittee of investigation. At the present 
writing it seems that this storm of pro- 
test and indignation will^ clear the at- 
mosphere, that President Fellows will 
be retained, and that the pernicious am- 
bition of certain local boardsmen to rule 
or ruin may, in this instance at least, re- 
ceive the treatment that it deserves. 

And why, i nd e e d , 
The Persistent should the welfare of 
Qaestion education be periodical- 

ly imperiled by this 
type of ambition? Is there no way to 
protect teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators from the humiliation that 
these experiences necessarily involve? 
Leaving the mere question of justice 
out of account, is it good public policy 
to permit conditions to exist which 
make these experiences inevitable? 
How will it be possible to recruit the 
ranks of educational workers if a ser- 
vice which can never offer pecuniary 
rewards commensurate with its import- 
ance steadily continues to increase this 
handicap by imposing conditions that 
no self-respecting man or woman? will 
demean himself or herself by meeting? 
Do the people of our country wish their 
children taught and disciplined by a 
group of time-servers and lickspitlers 
and sycophants — cravens who cow be- 
fore the arrogant tyranny of little men 
whose pin-headed ambitions must needs 
. be sated by these visible evidences of 
their ** power?*' The time is ripe, it 
would seem for an answer to this ques- 



tion. When a great university or a 
promising college is involved, publicity 
is assured. But the evil is not limited 
to the field of higher education. It is 
just as bad, if not indeed ten-fold 
worse, in the public school service. It 
is an evil that richly merits the lime- 
light of full publicity. As we have 
hitherto sugges^ted, it really demands 
treatment at the hands of the dramatist 
or the dramatic novelist. Educational 
service needs many kinds of genius; it 
would welcome a Newton or a Darwin 
or a Helmholtz; but perhaps it needs 
most of all just now a Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 



W. C. Bagley 
' A type of school survey 

Leavenworth ^^at appeals to us as es- 
Survey pecially worthy of ap- 

proval by the teaching 
public is illustrated by the investiga- 
tion of the schools in Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Here the survey was initiated 
by the teachers themselves. From vol- 
untary contributions from their sala- 
ries, the first funds were raised and 
these were then supplemented by a 
small grant from the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Kansas State Normal School 
delegated three members of its faculty, 
headed by Mr. W. S. Monroe, to con- 
duct the detailed investigations. Other 
men and women were brought in from 
outside the state as advisors — each one 
spending two or three days in the 
schools with the regular survey staff 
and conferring with the teachers re- 
garding the work. In view of the fact 
that the teachers had voluntarily taxed 
themselves for the survey, all of the in- 
vestigators contributed their services 
without fees beyond necessary ex- 
penses. The report, we understand, 
will be thoroughly frank and free in 
discussing points of strength and weak- 
ness. In any case, it is interesting to 
note that a group of teachers can ini- 
tiate and finance a survey of their own 
work. And why not? Everything is to 
be gained that is worth gaining — im- 
provement in the '*tone" of work 
which inevitably comes from close in- 
spection, when this inspection has been 
invited voluntarily ; suggestions, few or 
many, as the case may be, for increas- 
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ing efficiency; the stimtiluB of publicity 
which will give tEe community a 
greater respect for its schools and a 
deeper interest in them; aiid the very. 
real advertisement of a system that in- 
creases inevitably the value of a teach- 
er's experience in the system. 

And^ we are glad to note, also, the co- 
operation of the State Normal School 
with a survey of iMs type. These 
sekools shmzid be equipped to render 
this serviee ; and the best way to insure 
the^uipment is to demonstrate that it 
can be made valuable. 



Geo. A. Brown. 



Productive 
Scholarship 
The Teachers 
Slogan 



Are the aims of scholar- 
ship, and particularly 
the spirit and the atmos- 
phere surrounding the 
pursuit of scholarship, 
incompatible with the aims of learning 
and of skill and with the atmosphere 
best suited to their pursuit f TUs seems 
to us to be the fundamental question 
raised by Commissioner Snedden in his 
article in this issue. Principal McCor- 
mack, in his article, does not recognize 
these aims as antagonistic, although he 
indicates that a division in the work of 
the school and a classification of pupils 
must be made on the basis of which aims 
are dominant. Dr. Eliot, in the ques- 
tion from him discussed in our last issue, 
pressed the need of uniting in some way 
the aims of scholarship or culture with 
the training for exact knowledge and 
skill. Dr. Bagley, in his discussion, which 
we printed in March, of Commissioner 
Snedden 's argument for separate voca- 
tional schools, pointed out the intimate 
connection and correlation of all forms 
of education. Scholarship must be a 
part of education for learning and for 
skill if these are to be anything more 
than the narrowest kind of training for 
specific and pre-determined situations in 
life. 

Scholarship is that active mental life 
which seeks to discover, not something 
that is simply new and bizarre, but 
knowledge which better explains old 
situations and gives more rational control 



over future actions. Scholarship enables 
one to distinguish what is old aiid what 
is new in th^ problem to be met and to 
devise a means of Solution. Scholarship 
is concerned with the organization of hu- 
man Ufe, and deals with physical life 
for that end. Scholarship is learning 
and skill become productive. There 
are degrees of ability amo^g the people 
for scholarship, but democracy rests 
apon the assumption that the scholar- 
nhip necessary to produce better, more 
adequate, and more enjoyable uses of 
life in coSperation with all of one's fel- 
lows is attainable by all. To develop this 
common degree of scholarship in connec- 
tion with the learning and skill which 
may be given in advance of actual par- 
ticipation in the vocations of life is the 
task of the common schooL 

The universities have led us to con- 
idder productive scholarship as the work 
of the explorer on the most advanced out- 
posts of knowledge. Scholarship which 
enlarges the body of pure science by its 
discoveries of new facts, or which simpli- 
fies the organization of knowledge by 
demonstrating a more inclusive or more 
adequate principle, is scholarship in a 
special field. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of scholarship, however, is that it 
is concerned with increasing the power 
and productiveness of mental life. It is 
a mistake, moreover, to consider scholar- 
ship as confined to the formal discipline 
of mental power or simply to an under- 
standing of life as it is. Scholarship is 
mental life at work performing its func- 
tion of enlarging and enriching the uses 
to be made of human life. It is in this 
field that scholarship needs to be made a 
i;ommon possession of mankind. On the 
other hand, the mere application of 
learning and skill to produce things is 
not scholarship. To this application 
must be added the consideration of the 
value of the things produced to make hu- 
man life itself more productive of the 
spiritual values of all human relation- 
ships. 

If teachers need a catchword to char- 
acterize their common effort, why not 
take scholarship in this sense as their 
slogan! 
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Your earcaeses shall fall in 

this wilderness; and all 

that were numbered of you, 

Mexico tand according to your whole 

The Problem number, from twenty years 

of the Passine ®^^ ^"^ upward, And 

r«A«A».*i<rM. y^"' children shall wander 

UeneratiOfi ^^ ^^^ wilderness forty 

years. — Numbers XIV, 29 
and 33. 

There is an adage, borrowed from the 
carpenters' trade, to the effect that an 
auger hole can not be bored with a gim- 
let. We should like to press the illustra- 
tion a little further. If a gimlet is used 
first, the auger is powerless until the 
gimlet hole is plugged so that the center 
bit of the auger can take hold. One of 
our readers has raised this question of 
tools and of methods anent our Yecent 
editorials on reforming Mexico by impos- 
ing universal elementary education on 
the Mexicans. He suggests that forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness un- 
der the leadership of a Moses is a nec- 
essary preliminary to effective results by 
the schoolmaster in Mexico. It is part 
of his thought that all **from twenty 
years old and upward" • • • *' shall 
fall in this wilderness." 

We have had little patience with soft 
pedagogy in these columns. We are sure 
that the temptations of life are often 
severe even under the protection of the 
highest civilization. And the young 
must be prepared to resist them. More 
than that, we believe that greater 
strength of character is required to j)ush 
a high civilization on to its best results 
than to push on a lower civilization. 
Therefore, we believe that teachers have 
serious problems to solve if they help as 
they should to establish strong controls 
of conduct within their pupils. We 
hope, however, that it is not necessary to 
be quite so blind, in adapting ourselves 
to nature's law of the survival of the 
fittest, as were the Israelites. It is not, 
it is true, a gimlet school that is needed 
in Mexico, nor in America, for that mat- 
ter. Moses tried something of that kind 
with the Israelites before he sent the 
leaders of the twelve tribes to spy out 
the land ; and, in spite of it, all but two 
of them returned in terror of **the sons 
of Anak, which come of the^ giants. ' ' Be- 
cause of this terror and weakness of the 
elder generation was the decree, quoted 
above, spoken. We have a belief, how- 



ever, ttatt ediestttin of the auger school 
t3i>e is capable of tunng a leaven of two 
out of twelve, so as to leaven Hie vA^t 
lump. It must be an education HMt 
faces real problems of life for its sub- 
ject matter, and a type of its organiza- 
tion has been suggested in these columns 
as the Illinois idea. Moreover, we do not 
believe that an auger school type of edu- 
cation should be confined to adults. 
Every teacher needs to use auger school 
education whenever an auger hole in- 
stead of a gimlet hole is necessary in the 
construction of character. 



Tlie Education 
of Forty 
Years in the 
Wilderness 



There was no soft peda- 
gogy in that wilderness 
schooling of the Israel- 
ites. Not only were the 
unstable and the weak 
eliminated by it, but the young were 
trained in body and mind for the task 
before them. It is that training of the 
young, but especially the educational 
force guiding it, which we need to un- 
derstand. Nature did not work blindly 
in this; else not forty, but four hun- 
dred, or four or forty thousand years, 
had been required. To environment was 
added leadership — the teacher — ^Moses. 

The environment — ^the value of the 
.wilderness to this school of the children 
of the Jews — ^is not, however, to be over- 
looked. Aside from its exterminating 
power on the undesirables, it was the 
bare w^ls of their school room separat- 
ing these pupils from the flesh pots of 
Egypt. Principal Thomas J. McCor- 
mack, in his article in this issue, gives 
us another simile better, in this case, 
than bare schoolroom walls. He says, 
, ** Produce your rabbit and I will stew 
him. " The wilderness was the net which 
held the rabbit — ^the case of pigeon holes 
holding the record of each child's life 
as made in the struggle with nature. The 
schoolmaster is quite certain of his power 
to give a particular training to the child 
if he can be caught and held to the re- 
quired discipline. It is the parents in 
this country who welsh and shrink from 
their duty before the task is done. 

But there was a greater value of the 
wilderness, in this, that it gave the con- 
stant opportunity for the working of 
miracles. Always the impossible tasks 
of gathering bread from a desert or of 
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striking water from a rock had to be ac- 
eomplished. If the child is to realize his 
power by study to discover the un- 
known, to solve the problem now unsolv- 
able, he needs occasionally to see phys- 
ical difficulties transcended; life con- 
quering matter by its miraculous vital 
force. Conimissioner David Sneddesn,'in 
the article from him in this number, 
complains that **the permanently valid 
ends of liberal education are yet shroud- 
ed in the clouds of mysticism/' Not 
more so than the sources of the laws of 
mechanics. What but mystery is that 
force of cohesion, or that other fotce of 
gravity which streams across all space t 
The mysticism of this force will baffle us 
if we must seek to know its nature be- 
fore we make use of the laws of its ac- 
tion. It is not necessary to consider the 
teacher as a prophet or a necromancer 
when he has discovered laws of personal 
force arid uses them. We need to recog- 
nize the opportunity, if not the necessity, 
for miracles as a part of education of the 
auger type. 



The 

Bducational 

Paradox 



What is this miracle 
which proclaims the 
power of the teacher? 
In what is the relation 
of teacher different from that of mas- 
ter or of companions in the fellowship 
of life? The teacher is part of the en- 
vironment. Why exalt the teach- 
er's ofiSce to a worth which sets 
it over against all of the rest 
of the environment as having a 
peculiar value equal to, or greater 
than, all else ? To put the question more 
concretely : What was lacMng in Aaron 
that he failed even to preserve the atti- 
tude, much less the spirit, opposed to 
image worship, and allowed the demands 
of the Israelites for a golden calf ? 

We do not raise these questions with 
any purpose of attempting to answer 
them in an editorial paragraph. The 
questions themselves will recall to the 
teacher, or to one who has been the pupil 
of a teacher, experiences which hold the 
answers. What we wish to point out is 
that such experiences are, after all, com- 
mon. At the time and to the individual 
such an experience comes as a revelation. 
Itseems, and is, exceptional as compared 
with the usual experiences of fellowship. 



But such experiences come to every per- 
son in the attainment of culture. They 
are the moments of discovery of new 
meanings when the teacher has called 
forth the vision of a whole — ^a unity — 
which transforms an aggregation by giv- 
ing it the relation of parts bound to- 
gether by a principle or a purpose ; they 
are the moments of insight of larger per- 
sonal duties ; of appreciation of relations 
which give beauty and bring love, hope, 
or charity ; they are the instants of tran- 
sition in the process op mental and spir- 
iituil evolution from a life of instinct, 
habit, and prejudice to a life of under- 
standing, of ordered purpose, and of in,- 
telligent faith. The school determines 
the necessary order of succession for 
those moments of discovery and instants 
of evolufionary transition which lead to 
understanding, and to the attitude of or- 
dered purpose. 

Now these are just the experiences the 
details of which must be studied and 
mastered by the teacher and by those 
who organize the work of the school. 
These are the facts of education just as 
the motions of the planets in the heavens 
are the facts of astronomy, or the mo- 
tions of matter and the resistances of 
materials are the facts of mechanics. 
Until they are studied as facts and not 
held as mysteries the ends of education 
will remain clouded in the.mysticism of 
which Dr. Snedden complains. 

Those who think of education as a sort 
of mechanical or merely logical organi- 
zation of experiences, and of the ideas 
which arise from experience, find an ed- 
ucational paradox ever confronting 
them. They find that the pupil can not 
make a beginning in this educational or- 
ganization of experience except as the 
mind overleajps the detailed process and 
grasps the conception of the whole into 
which the present ideas and experiences 
of the person are to be organized as 
parts. . The end, in other words, must be 
present in the beginning. If our readers 
will turn to an article in the Century 
for this month of May, by Harold C. 
Goddard, on *'What Is Wrong with the 
College," they will find this situation 
vividly portrayed. 

The other view of education considers 
it as the evolution of personal forces into 
social forces. While the mind, as an or- 
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ganic physical activity, is made after 
birth, it is itself bom out of groping per- 
sonal energies concerned not with the 
maidng of life but with the using of it. 
The effort to use life brings one person- 
ality into contact with others. Out of 
this contact is bom the mind, and 
through the mind that union of personal 
forces which transforms them into social 
forces. The use which man makes of life 
— ^the civilization to which he attains — 
is the flower or the fruit of which his 
gropihg persona! energies are the seed. 
To this view the educational paradox is 
not essentially different from the para- 
dox of all organic life; as that of the 
plant within the seed. 



The Definition 
of Liberal 
Education 



If education deals with 
forces active for the use 
to be made of life and of 
fellowship rather than 
with those active to produce life or to 
maintain it, we have a much more funda- 
mental basis for the organization of 
school work than that offered by Dr. 
Snedden. It does not, to be sure, recog- 
nize a condition of economic necessity 
requiring that a certain percentage of 
the people be simply skilled hands and 
nothing more. This condition is to be 
reformed by government and civiliza- 
tion, not directly by the school. To pro- 
duce, in a way that is entirely mechan- 
ical, is to spend the life of muscle and 
nerve, not to use the life of the human 
mind. The demand that the schools 
train for economic efficiency as an end 
seems to require such a mechanical 
spending of life. But when individuals 
accept such a spending of life, as a free 
> choice and not under compulsion, it 
must be as a means of realizing some 
personal ends, such as a duty to others 
or patriotism to the nation, just as they 
accept service in the army. To develop 
the po^er to hold to these social-per- 
sonal ends is the purpose of education. 
Dr. Snedden states the end of liberal ed- 
ucation as ''to expand intellectual expe- 
rience; provide deeper appreciations of 
social inheritance; refine tastes; and cre- 
ate intellectual interests." Now, while 
it may do all of these things, this seems 
to us quite an inadequate expression of 
its final purpose. If we face squarely 
the need that the school help in develop- 



ing personal controls of conduct, then 
the work of the teacher is ta transform, 
or to find a substitute for, a life of in- 
stinct, Jiabit, and prejudice and develop 
« life of understanding, of ordered pur- 
pose, and of intelligent faith. This is 
what the teacher would be expected to do 
in Mexico. The age of faith is not com- 
ing to an end, as Dr. Snedden suggests. 
It is becoming more intelligible through 
the age of science. 



30 000 Every teacher in Illinois 

Te;cfienin [» to count himself or 
Illinois to herself in each of the re- 

Survey lations of a teacher to 

Themselves ^^e school, to the indi- 
vidual 'Child, to parents, to society in its 
industrial and in its social needs, to the 
course of study and to. educational con- 
ditions and materials of many kinds. 
Each teacher is going to give his or her 
exact personal location in each of these 
relations. In this way a teacher will be 
definitely recorded by each teacher. The 
facts given by each are, af^er all, abso- 
lutely impersonal. They simply locate a 
teacher. 

Suppose we let our imaginations run 
for a moment and consider just what 
each teacher will help to do for the 
schools and for the state by this survey 
of themselves. In the first place, how is 
this personal autobiographical record of 
each teacher to be merged into an imper- 
sonal and complete statement of the 
facts of school teaching in Illinois f Ex- 
actly what will appear in the final rec- 
ord may be pictured by imagining the 
30,000 and more teachers meeting on a 
great parade ground and taking posi- 
tions in successive groups as the facts 
are developed for the relation each one 
occupies. The maneuvers of this army of 
teachers under the command of the sur- 
veyors would be somewhat as follows: 
The nearly 30,000 elementary school 
teachers (for the exposition of the facts 
with reference to the program of stud- 
ies, as the teachers of Illinois carry it 
out, and under command of Dr. W. C. 
Bagley ) would first form as two bodies, 
one a great army of many brigades of 
women teachers and the other a thin line 
(but not red) of men teachers. Once 
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cbunted in this formation all would in- 
tehningle as teachers in the succeeding 
formations, except when for some pur- 
poses the men teachers or the women 
teachers would separately take one of the 
formations uinier which all of the teach- 
ers also are grouped. 

At. the command— ^our age — ^there 
will be many lines formed. There will 
be short lines for the few 16 and Tinder, 
and the other few 60 and over. The 
longest lines will be of those in the first 
half of the twenties. The columns will 
be very irregular in length for the ages 
from 25 to 56, probably, and, if we are 
to have a safe pension system, we must 
have an accurate counting of each of 
these coliimns of teachers by ages. In 
fact, this information is so important 
that Dr. Coffman will seek to line up 
those who have broken rankd perma- 
nently with the profession and stand 
them back of the columns for the age at 
which they left teaching. 

Dollar signs will mark the lines of liie 
formation at the order — your present an- 
nual salary. There will be an interest- 
ing mix-up here. Ph. D. 's will occasion- 
ally find themselves in line with those 
who have no other preparation than ex- 
perience. The lines will be altogether 
too long at the low salary end, and we 
should have pictures of the barrenness 
of the life such salaries provide for those 
who should have so much rich experience 
if they are to give much to the peoples' 
children. 

The salary formation will explain to 
some extent the next grouping which 
will come at the command — years of ex- 
perieiice. What a host will be in the 
one, two and three-year columns? If we 
only could count those able young peo- 
ple who would be in these columns and 
would remain to be counted in the suc- 
ceeding columns in the years to come if 
the salaries were adequate ! Experience 
will be the basis of several other forma- 



tions such' as years of experience in tin- 
graded schools and in graded schools. 
How few are the years in country 
schools? Do teachers in graded schools 
teach many more years? 

Commander Bagley will lead the teach- 
ers into columns which will show why sal- 
aries are low and service short when he 
calls for the formation of the lines on 
the years of preparatoiy education and 
training of teachers. How can salaries 
rise and longer service be urged when 
so many in the ranks must line up as 
without a high school diploma and so 
many more as lacking adequate normal 
School training? Those who became ac- 
quainted with each other in the higher 
salary columns and in those for long 
service in the same school will find them- 
selves together again in the columjis for 
longer attendance at professional 
schools. It will be most valuable to note 
how often those in these groups come to- 
gether again and again in the columns 
for those who teach agriculture with 
gardens and practical exercises; domes- 
tic science and art with sufficient equip? 
ment and in relation to home uses; of 
those who provide for bright pupils and 
for the dull or jtbnormal ; who have good 
ideas for improving the course of study 
and good criticisms on textbeoks. 

How much more accurately and fully 
teachers can record themselves, if they 
will, than can anyone else? In all other 
school surveys some one in authority has 
answered the questions for the teachers 
after looking in on a few schools and 
consulting some official records. The 
teachers surely can not come wider of 
the mark than some of these surveyors 
have. If they will give careful thought 
to the questionnaires the Illinois investi- 
gators send them and will be strictly 
honest with themselves in considering 
the various details of their work and 
their own short comings, they can give a 
great light on school conditions. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY 
L. D. Coffman, Director of Survey 



There are a number of special investi- 
gators appointed to carry forward the 
work of the Illinois School Survey. 
Among these are: David E. Felmley, 
school finance; W. C. Bagley, program 
of studies ; Franklin Bobbitt, city school 
administration ; C. H. Johnston, curricu- 
lum problems aflfecting vocational educa- 
tion; R. E. Hieronymus, the school and 
community ; J. A. Clement, student pop- 
ulation; L. D. Coflfman, the teaching 
population. Before the close of the 
present school year most of the forms 
prepared by these men will be ready for 
distribution. Those relating to the pro- 
gram of studies and the teaching popu- 
lation are ready to be mailed. An at- 
tempt will be made to reach eVery 
teacher in the state with these blanks. It 
is hoped that the superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers of the state will an- 
swer every question and will return 
blanks promptly, so that the tabulation 
of the material may be begun as soon 
as possible. Every effort has been made 
to avoid the unnecessary duplication of 
questions. Whenever a question appears 
in more than one form it should be re- 
membered that it is as necessary that 
it be answered in one case as in another. 
The detailed character of the i|iforma- 
tion desired is shown in the form which 
appears below: 

TOPIC VI. PBOGBAM OF 8TT7DIES 

Qaestlon-Sheet "2-A" for Elementary School 

Teachers. 

NOTE: It is hoped that every elementary 
school teacher in the State will furnish the 
information asked for on this sheet. The value 
of the Survey will depend absolutely upon the 
fidelity with whjch the information asked for 
is furnished. No names need be given; the 
Survey is Impersonal; but the facts, if given 
fully and frankly, will be of inestimable value 
in constructing a working program for school 
improvement. 

FACTS KEGAKDING THE TEACHER WHO 
RECEIVES THIS QUESTION-SHEET: 

(Note: Wherever possible underline the words 
that apply to your case) 
Sex: Male; Female. Age at nearest birth- 
day. Present annnal salary. 
Teaching experience: Total in years, and 
months. Experience in rural ungraded 
schools. Experience in graded town, vil- 
. lage, or consolidated schools. Length of 



time in present position. 
Education and Training: How many years 
did you attend elementary achool (first 
eight grades) t How long did you attend 
high school f Did you graduate fromhi<'h 
school f (If you attended private elemen- 
tary schools, private high schools, or 
academy, state length of time attended; 
and what schools. 

If you attended normal school or train- 
ing school, state number of years and 
months attended. Did you graduate f 
How many months did you have practice 
teaching in your normal course f State 
name and location of normal or training 
school attended f 

If you have attended college or uni- 
versity, state number of years and 
months. Did you graduate f From what 
course? With ^hat degree or degrees, 
. (dates of degrees) f State name and loca- 
tion of ooUege or university attended. 

If you have attended summer schools 
or summer sessions which you have not 
included in the above statements, please 
state how many weeks in all you have 
attended such schools. Names and loca- 
tions of summer schools attended. 

If you have attended other institutions* 
state ^hat institutions, and how long at- 
tended. 

Estimated cost of your education and 
training beyond the hiigh school, including 
specific items, as cost of tuition, books, 
board and room, etc.; and estimated cost 
of time as measured by th«) amount that 
you could have earned at productive em- 
ployment during this period of training. 
Total. 

FACTS REGARDING THE SCHOOL IN 
WHICH YOU ARE NOW TEACHING: 

Name of school. Location (name of city, 
town, \'illage, cr district). County. Length 
of school year in weeks. Population of 
>the district served by your school (esti- 
mate if necessary). Principal occupation 
of the people in this district: (underline) 
farming; commercial center of farming 
region; railroad center; mining; manu- 
facturing; suburban residence district; 
other industries or occupations not listed 
above. Total number of pupils in the 
entire school. Number of teachers in the 
school, including superintendent or prin- 
cipal if he teaches. Number of pupils in 
the high-school department. In the grades. 

FACTS REGARDING THE PUPILS AND 
SUBJECTS THAT YOU ARE NOW 
TEACHING: 

What "grades" do you have in your room? 
Number of pupils in each grade or class. 
Number of boys in each grade or class. 
What "course of study" do you use! 
What per cent of your pupils have diffi- 
culty in completing the work prescribed 
by the course of study, and in what grades 
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and subjectat If yon do not use the 
Illinois Course of Study (prepared by a 
committee of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation), please answer the following ques- 
tions: By whom was the course prepared? 
When was it published! 

In what ways have you found it necessary 
or advisuble to modify the requirements 
of the course of study within the past 
yeart 

What provisions does tho course of study 
make for the teaching of the following 
subjects: 

a) Agriculture: If the subject is offered 
to your pupils is it required or optional 
(underline) f Do you use a text-book? 
If so, what text? Do you have actual 
work in gardening? In seed testing. In 
milk testing. In judging stock. In 
scoring corn or other farm products. In 
making root-grafts, etc. What propor- 
tion of the work is text-book work and 
what proportion is made up of practical 
exercises? 

b) Domestic science and domestic art: If 
this subject is offered to your pupils, 
is it required or optional with the girls? 
What proportion of the girls in your 
room take work of this sort? What 
work is offered (underline): sewing, 
cooking, home decoration. Do you use 
a text-book? If so, what text? What 
proportion of the time is given to text- 
book work? What proportion to prac- 
tical exercises? What equipment do you 
have in your school for this work? 
Sewing machines; rango; cooking uten- 
sils. Other eqcipment. 

c) Manual Training, including handwork 
of all types (woodwork, paper-cutting^ 
basketry, clay modeline, Underline). Is 
the work required or optional? What 
proportion of the pupils take this work? 
What proportion of the total time do 
they spend upon it? Do you teach this 
work or is a special teacher provided? 
What equipment has your school for 
this work? 

In what way (if at all) is your teaching of 
the following subjects determined by the 
peculiar lieeds and opportunities of the 
local community or district served by 
the school: 

Agriculture, Manual training, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Physiology and hygiene. Civil 
government/ History and Language. 

What modifications of the course- of -study 
requirements (if any) do you make in 
dealing with 

a) Exceptionally bright pupils? 

b) Dull pupils? 

c) Pupils who are two or more years older 
than the average of the class? 

d) Other exceptional or abnormal pupils? 

What suggestions can you make for im- 
proving the course of study 

a) What subjects, if any, would -you add 
to the requirements for the grade or 
grades that you teach? 

b) What subjects, if any, would you omit 
and why? 



c) What topics in different subjects would 
you omit? 

d) Is the course sufficiently detailed and 
specific? 

1) With regard to the ground to be 
covered each term, half-year, or 
year? 

2) With regard to the suggestions that 
it makes for actual presentation of 
each subject? 

e) Do you prefer (1) a detailed printed 

course of study, stating explicitly 
ground that should be ^covered in 
each subject for each term or half 
year, with very concrete suggestions 
for teaching each topic; or (2) a 
general outline which would leave 
you largely to your own resources 
in determining how much ground to 
cover and how to present the mate- 
rial? 

What suggestions have you made regarding 
the improvement or modification of the 
course of study, and to what authorities 

' have you made these suggestions? 
How were the suggestions received ? 

How many hours a week do you spend on 
the average in preparing oataide of sdiool 
boun for school work? 

What is your basis for determining whether 
a pupil shall be promoted or held back? 

a) How often are promotions made? 

b) What subjects, if any, do you disre- 
gard entirely in determining promotion 
from grade to grade? 

c) In what subjects, if any, do -you re- 
quire a final examination? 

d) How much does the examination grade 
count in determining ' * passing ? ' ' How 
much does "daily work" count? How 
much does .your own judgment as to 
pupils' fitness for the next grade 
count? Do you talk over the mattern 
of promotions with principal, superin- 
tendent or other supervisor? Do yon 
grade the final examination papers your- 
self? Does any one else see the papers? 

In what subjects, if any, do you require 
home work? 
How much in each subject? 

What, in general, is the attitude of the 
parents toward "home work" in school 
studies? 

What is the attitude of the people of your 
community toward 

a) Taking pupils on excursions to -study 
neighboring industries, geographical 
features, or other objects of interest? 
How many trips of this kind do you 
make with your pupils each year? 

b) What is the attitude of the parents 
toward making the school work more 
"practical"? 

What suggestions, if any, have they 
made? 

Do you have "opening exercises"? For 
how long a time? What is the general 
character of these exercises? 
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FACTS BEGABDING TEXT-BOOKS USED 
BY YOUB PUPILS: 
Please list the books in the space below 
. and crive the facts desired so far as you 
can: 

Name of subject; grade in which book is 
used; name of author and title of book; 
date of publication as printed on title 
page; date of first copy-right; date of 
latest copy-right. 

The date of the copyright is usually found 
on the page immediately following the title- 
page. Usually the statement is ' ' Copyrighted 
by, 1912 (or whatever year it may be)." 

l^lease give the number of pages (for ex- 
ample, "pp. 1-76") covered in the various 
texts during a term. Length of term in weeks f 



FACTS BEGABDING THE DAILY PBO- 
GBAM 

Please insert here a copy of your daily 
program or time-table: 

For example (supposing that you have in 

your room Grades V and VI) 

Grade V 6nd« VI 

9KX)- 9:10 Opening Ezercleee 

9:10- 9-3S Stndj Arithmetic Recite Arithmetic 

9*.35-10KM) Keclte Arithmetic Stody Geography 

10:00-10:25 Study Geography Recite Geography 

10:25-10:40 Recess 

and so on for the rest of the day. 

PACTS BEGABDING DISTBIBUTION OF 

TIME 

MINUTES PEB WEEK 

Insert under each grade opposite the name 
of the subject the exact numoer of minutes 
devoted to redtatlons each week. 
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GERMANY, THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL SHULAMITE 

Being Some Comments on the Proposed Separation of Vocational and 

Cultural Education 

Thomas J, McCormack 



An ancient cookbook prefaces its re- 
cipe for rabbit-stew with the becoming 
aamonition that, before seasoning and 
cooking, it is desirable first to catch one's 
rabbit. Years of reflection on the Ameri- 
can educational situation have forced 
home to me the striking figurative truth 
of this culinary proverb ; and when badg- 
ered by the frontal attacks of educa- 
tional reformers and at bay from their 
propsing requisitions, I have invariably 
foiled their assaults bj'^ the counter-cry : 
** Produce your rabbit; produce your 
rabbit, and I will stew him!*' 

But the rabbit, — ^the educational rab- 
bit, thfe boy, — is rarely produced. .What 
is produced always are the recipes, — re- 
cipe^and nostrums without number, — 
and all largely inefficacious because of 
the l(^(jk of willing material on which to 
try thim. The task of the present day 
American educator, especially in the vo- 
cational field; is that of a pedagogic 
sportsman, and his chief business is to 
catch his quarry. His is mainly a socio- 
logical problem, and only secondarily an 
educational one ; a problem which is the 
direct and logical outcome of our Ameri- 



can social and political conditions, of 
which the heart and life's blood are ex- 
aggerated individual freedom. 

Anciently, individual freedom was the 
pearl of our social and political diadem. 
But every social and political system, as 
Montesquieu has it, iiltimately periaheH 
from the very excess of its virtues; and. 
excess of freedom, elevated almost to the 
plane of a national religion in our coun- 
try, has led through degeneration to aii 
ingrained and inbred complexus of quali- 
ties in the American boy which threatens 
the very roots of our national efficiency. 
These qualities are disrespect of parents^ 
disrespect of authority, and studied de- 
tachment from all traditional and histor- 
ical institutions. At the contemplation, 
of the prospect which these anarchic con- 
ditions forebode, alarm has seized us; 
the lurking suspicion that the aforesaid 
pearl is mere democratic paste has as- 
sumed the proportions of a conviction* 
which our recent frantic efforts in all 
. fields for organized cooperation and con- 
cert of action show; and in the impo- 
tency of our despair our vision is di- 
rected to the jewels in the monarchic 
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crown of Germany. Germany is the 
modem educational Shulamite, and we 
are all enamoured of her. **How beauti- 
ful are thy feet with shoes, Prince's 
daughter! the joints of thy thighs are 
like jewels, the work of the hands of a 
cunning workman. ' ' 

Now what is this idolized Germany! 
Germany is a monstrous set of pigeon- 
holes, and every mother's son of a Ger- 
man is pigeoned in his respective hole, — 
tagged, labeled and ticketed. Germany 
is a huge hiunan check-room, and the 
government carries the checks in its 
pocket. Lose your mother-in-law in 
Germany, and she is proiluced forthwith 
with an imperial certificate of identifica- 
tion that admits of no refuting. Lose 
your baby and it is returned in a sealed 
carton with an emblazoned pedigree new 
even to its sire. When you want a defi- 
nite man or a definite boy in Germany, 
you press a definite button at the Poli- 
zeiamt, and he appears like the genie at 
the rubbing of Aladdin's lamp. Family 
and Christian names are archaic sur- 
vivals in the German social system, and 
will probably be supplanted in time by 
subscript indices and a species of human 
algebraic notation in which each in- 
dividual will automatically find his place. 
Your German educational rabbit is al- 
ways ready for the German educational 
stew. 

Contrast this wonderful organization 
which raised an impoverished nation to 
undreamt-of heights of intellectual and 
material affluence, with the social an- 
archy prevailing in our own country, and 
you will understand why a scheme of 
education which fits the one country, 
may, however admirable in ^tself , be ut- 
terly inapplicable in the other. The 
American problem is to find the boy ; in 
Germany the boy is found. In America 
the boy can be found only in the school 
where he is. Outside of that school he 
is a lost and errant waif, and, in the 
present uncoercive state of public opin- 
ion and with our present laissez-faire 
system of local government, there is no 
parental, social or police control or symp- 
tom of organization in America that can 
infallibly spot and place the boy and 
bring him back to the educational fold 
which he has left or which he may never 
have entered. 



As compared with the German system, 
our machinery for capture is by the very 
nature of our institutions inefficacious. 
The only machinery we at present possess 
is our present public-school system, and 
its methods, are not those of coercion but 
of attraction. The American boy, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately for the nation, 
is free, and he goeth where he listeth. He 
is not bom within a caste and he will 
not abide within a caste. He knows only 
the law of necessity, never that of au- 
thority or tradition. The fact that these 
ingrained habits of his, the ensocialized 
habits of the genus Puer Americaniis, 
are detrimental to the efficiency of the 
nation as a whole, is to his unruffled soul 
a matter of supreme indifference; his 
fathers and mothers have unconsciously 
taught him * ' to dream only of Africa and 
golden joys", and he goes blithely and 
ignorantly onward, oblivious of his na- 
tion's needs, to the conquest of individ- 
ual El Dorados and individual Gol- 
jcondas, — ^if haply be may find them. Our 
people have not yet risen to that inten- 
sive plane of national consciousness 
which subordinates the welfare of the 
individtial to the welfare of the State; 
we have not yet advanced, or retro- 
graded, to that distant political ideal: 
the American boy is the fiower and 
quintessence of the anarchic social con- 
ditions that his Anglo-Saxon forerunners 
idealized. 

The Gkrman social and industrial sys- 
tem, let its advocates say what they will, 
is, like all highly civilized and central- 
ized systems, virtually a caste-system. 
Its very efficiency is due to that fact. If 
your political philosophy places the State 
above the individual, as the German 
theory does, and the American in prac- 
tice does not, then there can be no ra- 
tional objection to the caste-system. It 
all depends upon your national philo- 
sophy. Genius and talent may rise in 
the caste-system as well as in the an- 
archic system ; in fact, they are expressly 
fostered in that system for the very sake 
of national efficiency. That, hoAvever, is 
not the question. A caste-system of so- 
ciety lends itself perfectly to a caste- 
system of education, and hence the caste- 
system of education is successful. The- 
very structure of a caste and bureau- 
cratic society, like that of Germany, re- 
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pairs and corrects its own one-sidedness. 
But a casteless system of society like the 
American will not lend itself to a caste- 
system of instruction, for the very rea- 
son that it cannot and will not automat- 
ically supply the human material. The 
horse will not drink. The system will 
exist, but it will be impotent. 

This I find to be the main objection 
to the transplanting of the German trade 
and vocational system to American soil. 
The German educator through the Ger- 
man military and pigeon-hole system, 
can always fiYid the German boy and can 
always compel the German boy to take 
his vocational medicine. Public opinion 
also forces the boy to do this. The Ger- 
man boy who does not take the Govern- 
ment medicine is ostracized or obliged to 
emigrate to the United States. The 
American boy who does not take the 
State medicine is lionized by his com- 
rades and applauded by group-opinion. 

The American boy can be "found** or 
"produced" (as our laws and customs » 
at present exist) only in the American 
school; he cannot be "produced'* when 
once on the street or in the factory. His 
education for citizenship as well as for 
earning a livelihood unfortunately takes 
place through haphazard imitation and 
by a species of contagion from being kept 
under the same roof. It is the glory of 
the American high school, cosmopolitan 
so-called, that the departments so inter- 
act one upon the other that unconsciously 
and subtly the boy who is taking a vo- 
cational course is simultaneously also 
educated by a sort of peilagogical osmosis ' 
for the civic, the intellectual and the 
spiritual life ; and that, contrariwise; the 
boy who is taking a purely cultural 
course is influenced in his vocational vi- 
sion and his business outlook by the 
trade-influences around him. The per- 
centage of American boys, even in cities 
where trade-schools have long existed. 



who deliberately take up vocational work 
with the intention of pursuing it per- 
sistently and professionally, is very 
small. Note, for example, the rclativel.N- 
small attendance at the trade schools of 
Philadelphia. The American boj*^ will 
not from his own free choice deliberatdy 
accept a trade or caste occupation. He 
goes to school* to escape from such an 
occupation, not to enter it. Accordingly, 
unless that occupation is exhibited tv 
him daily in the cultural type of school 
which he attends, and the necessity of ife 
and the dignity of it are constantly 
forced upon him, he will never be 
tempted or coerced into following it, and 
he will remain, as he now remains, if he 
slips his mission, a useless member of 
society. 

Vocational and cultural instruction 
under the. same roof and under the same 
management, and with the same ideals, 
are absolutely necessary in a nation 
where society is unstratified, and where 
caste ideals are not hallowed by tradi- 
tion. This is the only way in which 
either the vocational or the cultural sys- 
tem of education can in a casteless coun- 
try automatically find its human mate- 
rial. It would be a grievous error and 
would entail much peril to higher nat- 
ional ideals if the two systems of edu- 
cation were separated. The recent prop- 
ositions to separate vocational and cul- 
tural training are well meant and have 
been conscientiously made to fill a nat- 
ional want that is sadly felt, but their 
main error is that they substitute the 
German philosophy of the nature of the 
state for the American philosophy, or 
lack of philosophy, and hence while true 
and logical in themselves, will be inept 
in practice and disastrous in their ulti- 
mate outcome both to the formation of 
our national character and to the attain- 
ment of the ideals which it seeks. 
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FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN LIBERAL AND 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION/ 

David Snedden 



For many years, even centuries, sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and elementary 
schools have existed for the purpose of 
giving to young people, and especially 
to those of greatest promise, what we 
call general, or liberal, education. Every 
civilization has had its schools, wherein 
have been taught the vernacular and 
other languages, philosophy, science, art, 
literature, and history. Many and var- 
ied have been the alleged objects of this 
general education. At times, peoples 
have sought through it to increase and 
diffuse the social inheritance of culture 
which they had evolved largely from 
within themselves. In other eras, peoples 
have sought through their schools prim- 
arily to make available the liberal learn- 
ing of other peoptes, and sometimes of 
other ages. 

So long have schools for the giving of 
general culture existed that their meth- 
ods and processes have become fixed and 
stereotyped, — ^those that are wasteful 
and ill-adapted hardly less than those 
that are fruitful and demonstrably effi- 
cient. These methods and processes, like 
those found in the pre-scientific stages in 
almost all other lines of human endeavor, 
have been formed through ages of selec- 
tion, have become crystallized as customs, 
and are approved and defended usually 
with all the fervor that attaches to the 
historic faiths. 

But in education the ages of faith are 
coming to an end, and the age of science 
is drawing on. Education henceforth can 
rest on a basis of custom and dogma 
hardly more than can medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and war. The public is 
forcing the demand for a more purpose- 
ful, a more scientific, and a more efficient 
liberal education in the schools. This 
demand is not always articulate, and al- 
ways lacks definition, but it is real, never- 
theless. 

It is the public, likewise, that is back 
of the demand for schools for vocational 
education. Vocational education has 
hitherto been carried on in civilized so- 



ciety largely by agencies other than 
schools, among which the shop and the 
home have been the most conspicuous. 
Schools have, indeed, long existed^ 
wherein have been trained physicians,' 
engineers, teachers, bookkeepers, military 
leaders, and the like. These schools have 
come to be recognized as the chief agen- 
cies in training for the professions ; but 
for other callings, not professions, — such 
as those followed by the carpenter, the 
machinist, the weaver, the farmer, the 
cook, the stone cutter, and the thousand 
other specialized workers in modem so- 
ciety, — ^few schools have yet been or- 
ganized, or even projected. 
. Now comes the twentieth century, with 
its demands on America, as on other 
civilized countries, that opportunities for 
vocational training shall be made avail- 
able for any and all of those desirous 
of entering the great variety of pursuits 
wherein men and women contribute use- 
f^l service to the world. It is a matter 
of ea^ dem^^pstration that the workshop, 
the home, and other non-school agencies, 
are unable, under modem conditions, to 
meet the demand for an efficient voca- 
tional education. History is here repeat- 
ing itself, since schools of general learn- 
ing were established when the home, the 
church, and the forum proved unequal 
to the task of providing liberal education. 

Statesmen and educators are now con- 
fronted by the gigantic work of or- 
ganizing vocational schools in great 
variety and in large number, to supple- 
ment schools of creneral education. So- 
ciety is demanding that these schools 
provide training for the agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and home-making 
occupations, and is insistent that such 
schools shall not disregard the needs and 
capacities of any young people over four- 
teen years of age as these are confronted 
by the necessities of entering upon profit- 
able occupations. 

The difficulties to be encountered in 
establishing vocational schools are great, 
and almost endless in number. Few 



* An address delivered before the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association at its Richmond meeting, February 25, 1914. 
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satisfactory precedents for systematic 
vocational education for occupations 
other than the professions exist. Profes- 
sional schools offer but limited suggestion 
as tO| successful forms of vocational edu- 
cation for agrictiltural, industrial, and 
other non-professional pursuits. 

It is very necessary that, before we 
be^n to organize vocational schools, to 
formulate courses of instruction, and to 
train teachers for vocational education, 
we should endeavor to formulate, as 
clearly and definitely as possible, our 
theories as to effective aims and methods 
for this form of education. The public 
wiU charge us, and rightly so, with gross 
inefficiency, if we undertake to spend the 
public money in creating new types of 
education before we have clearly defined 
our aims and plans for its profitable ad- 
ministration. We occupy the position of 
educational architects. It is to us that 
the public looks, first for our sketched 
plans of the structures that it is proposed 
to erect, and later for detailed plans and 
sj)ecifications. * 

The first question encountered is as to 
how far vocational education resembles, 
in its underlying principles, desirable 
methods, and serviceable practices, the 
forms of historic school education with 
which we have already become familiar. 
What are the essential likenesses and 
differences between vocational education 
and the general, or liberal, education 
which now for many centuries we have 
seen carried on in school and college? 
How can we expect to utilize our ex- 
perience in connection with general or 
liberal education as a basis in devising a 
suitable practice in vocational schools? 
To what extent can the two forms of 
education be carried on side by side, or 
merged, in actual practice, and to what 
extent must they be kept distinct, and 
perhaps, in a measure, opposed to each 
other? How far will it be practicable to 
utilize existing administrative ma- 
chinery, including such factors as school 
boards, superintendents of schools, school 
principals, school buildings, and the vari- 
ous material appurtenances of education, 
to accomplish both the ends of liberal 
and of vocational education? To what 
extent can teachers trained for the one 
formbeutilizedin the other? Obviously, 
these questions are of fundamental im- 



portance, in view of the prevalent tend- 
ency to demand that the existing school 
organization shall be expanded so as to 
include the new forms of education. • 

It is the thesis of this paper that vo- 
cational education differs from general, 
or liberal education, fundamentally as 
regards its essential aims, and that, 
therefore, it will differ also, fundamen- 
tally, as regards the means and methods 
of instruction, and those administrative 
agencies which are intimately related to 
means and methods of instruction. It 
is further contended that vocational edu- 
cation and liberal education cannot be 
effectively carried on, so far as regards 
a given group of pupils, in a way which 
permits of a considerable blending of the 
unlike types of instruction. To attempt 
this is to defeat the aims both of liberal 
and of vocational training. One of the 
essential conditions of genuine efficiency 
in either liberal or vocational education 
is a considerable degree of concentration 
on the part of the pupil on the one type 
or the other, so far as regards the ex- 
penditure of his time and energy in any 
given period of time. 

The difficulties encountered in the ef- 
fort to make the foregoing thesis com- 
prehensible arise from the fact that, as 
respects maupy phases of education, and 
especially that of secondary grade, we 
have as yet no clearly defined aims which 
are of demonstrable validity. A large 
part of the effort which we expand on 
general education is directed by aims 
which are the outgrowth of custom, crude 
psychological analysis, and vague aspira- 
tions after culture and social efficiency. 
These aims do not yet stand the tests of 
efficiency as should aims that are scien- 
tifically derived and purposefully pur- 
sued. 

Clearly, there is as yet comparatively 
little definiteness to be found in our 
formulations of the aims of all forms of 
education. Indeed, we educators seem to 
be reluctant to define our aims in forms 
that are concrete and specific. It is a 
reproach to education that this should be 
so. With the exception of a few of the 
subjects taught in the primary grades, it 
seems clear that we have quite failed so 
to define our educational purposes as to 
demonstrate, on the one hand, their 
worth or validity, and on the other hand 
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to make such purposes serve both as the 
guide and as the measure of the results 
which we attain through the practices 
that we employ. 

A few illustrations may serve to make 
this statement clearer. In the primary 
school, among other ends held in view, 
is that of teaching children to write, — 
that is, in giving them mastery of the art 
and sidll designated^as penmanship. The 
educational value of this subject is one 
about which there can be comparatively 
little dispute. We have not, perhaps, as 
yet defined our standards of attainment 
quite clearly. Nevertheless, we all ap- 
preciate that the ability to write con- 
stitutes a distinct social asset for every 
individual, both in his vocational and in 
his cultural relationships toward life, 
and that effort expended in giving the 
pupil mastery of this art is. well worth 
while. Efforts are now being made to 
define more precisely the standards of 
legibility, speed, and form which should 
determine our aims in the various grades. 

When we come to know with a reason- 
able degree of certitude the purposes 
which shoxdd control in the teaching of , 
penmanship, we can turn to a discussion 
of the most suitable means and methods » 
of realizing these aims. We are able to 
test, comparatively, various methods of 
teaching. In the course of time we shall 
undoubtedly find ourselves able to test 
the efficiency of teachers, as well as their 
methods, in terms of the product of their 
teaching in penmanship. 

A similar condition exists as regards 
reading and spelling, as subjects of 
elementary education. But outside of 
those limited fields, we possess no satis- 
factory definitions of valid aims such as 
a well-developed educational scheme ob- 
viously requires. 

For example, we have been urging for 
many years the introduction into the 
elementary school of rudimentary science 
teaching, variously characterized as ** na- 
ture study," ''elementary science," and 
''general science." But we have never 
yet developed a generally acceptable 
f ormxdation as to the aims which should 
control in teaching this subject. We 
have argued in many tongues as to its 
educational value. We have set up for 
it, indeed, a variety of aims, of a more or 
less mystical nature, and usually ex- 



pressed by such general phrases as "love 
of nature," "general information," and 
* * scientific spirit. ' ' None of these form- 
ulations of aim have stood the test of 
time in the sense that they serve to de- 
fine and test methods of teaching. A 
partial consequence of this situation is 
that means and methods, of teaching na- 
ure study, as well as the organization of 
the subject itself, have been without 
guiding purpose, and have therefore re- 
mained chaotic, vague, and futile. 

Similar criticisms can be applied to 
much of the other work in elementary 
schools. The situation in secondary edu- 
cation is worse. We surely have, for 
example, no dearly defined purposes to 
control in the teaching of mathematics 
in high school, — ^purposes, that is, of a 
demonstrable validity. Two purposes 
now are supposed to guide our efforts in 
this field,— one that of fitting pupils for 
examination, and the other that of giv- 
ing general mental training. Neither of 
these objects, however, can be called edu- 
cationally valid. The first is surely not 
an end, but a means, while the latter 
possesses no necessary connection with 
the steps which are now taken in mathe- 
matical teaching. In other words, though 
we may intend that mental training shall 
result from the teaching of mathematics, 
we have no assurance that it does so re- 
sult, nor is this end yet so clearly de- 
fined as to have a bearing upon the 
means and methods of instruction which 
we employ. 

It would appear that we should be 
capable of giving more clear definitions 
to vocational, than to liberal, education, 
because in its simplest and most signi- 
ficant sense, vocational education is some 
form of education designed to equip a 
young person for a recognized calling^ 
In endeavoring to define vocational edu- 
cation we have already, indeed, created 
many unnecessary obstacles. It should 
surely be possible for us, by studying the 
requirements of recognized callings, such 
as medicine, teaching, bookkeeping, car- 
pentering, printing, tailoring, cooking, 
and the like, to derive from each one and 
to define those specific requirements as 
to skill, technical knowledge, and ideals 
which persons trained for such vocations 
should possess. Having thus defined the 
ends which are to be achieved, the pro- 
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cedure of seeking appropriate means and 
methods of realizing these aims should 
not be difficult. 

We have undoubtedly been confused as 
regards vocational education, on the one 
hand by our efforts to link such educa- 
tion up with the practices of general, or 
of liberal education. We have aJso ob- 
scured the situation by our imwillingness 
to undertake in our schools more than a 
part of the vocational training actually 
required to produce efficiency in a call- 
ing. 

In most normal schools at the present 
time, for example, the ostensible aim is 
to train teachers for elementary schools ; 
but usually no clear distinction or differ- 
ence exists between that training which 
is truly vocational in its nature, and that 
other training which is designed to give 
culture and general intelligence to stu- 
dents in normal schools. The effort to 
make such a distinction is often relented, 
as though it would result in an impair- 
ment of the efficiency of instruction, Jn- 
stead of greatly increasing such effi- 
ciency. 

Again, engineering schools, while hav- 
ing made great progress in defining the 
professional ends which they seek to 
achieve, have, nevertheless, also con- 
stantly laid stress on certain general 
studies, especially mathematics and 
science, which are supposed in some way 
to furnish a background of professional 
competency. Similarly, in schools de- 
signed to train mechanics, especially 
where such schools have been influenced 
by the demand for technical instruction 
as it manifests itself in evening schools, 
there has been a reluctance to make clear- 
cut distinctions between the kind of spe- 
cific training that the successful me- 
chanic requires in any particular field, 
and the general education which might 
be useful to him as a man, but which 
has little or no direct bearing on his 
efficiency as a mechanic. The failure to 
make these distinctions is largely due to 
the persistence of the academic tradition 
in all public education. 

Again, while it is generally recognized 
that completely to equip a person for 
any given calling requires not only a 
greater or less amount of instruction in 
technical subjects related to that calling, 
but also a considerable amount of actual 



practice in the calling itself, under care- 
fully controlled conditions, with a view 
to giving skill and the other habit-prod- 
ucts of prolonged participation in actual 
work, it is obviously difficult for schools 
to give this latter element in vocational 
training. In the early stages of the de- 
velopment . of vocational education in 
schools, whether on -the professional or 
other levels, the problem of giving such 
training has been evaded. 

It has J)een said above that the aims 
of liberal, or general, education, as now 
carried on, are not clearly defined. Some 
of the alleged aims controlling in the 
choice of ways and means of liberal edu- 
cation are directed towards what are, in 
reality, means only, as when a school 
seeks to make the mastery of Latin, or of 
algebra, or of ancient history, a goal of 
its efforts. Other aims, often held forth 
in glowing terms, but which are rarely 
analyzed and defined, are vague and 
mystical, lacking definite connection with 
the educational processes as actually ad- 
ministered. Such are the ends described 
by the mystical phrases *' culture," 
* * character, ' * * ' mental discipline, " * * self- 
realization,'' "capacity for, self direc- 
tion,'' '^social efficiency," and many 
others of similar nature. 

But in the best of contemporary prac- 
tice where the liberal education of youth 
from fourteen to twenty years of age is 
concerned, three types of aims may be 
distinguished, each of which possesses 
obvious validity, although the actual 
'^functioning" of the means employed to 
attain them is often questionable. 

In the first place, the attempt is made 
to have the youth master the use of 
certain intellectual tools which are as- 
sumed to be capable of general applica- 
tion in the pursuit of vocational, as well 
as in the pursuit of cultural, ends. The 
most perfect example of these intellect- 
ual tools is that of English expression, 
while modem languages and mathe- 
matics probably rank next in importance. 

In the second place, contemporary sec- 
ondary and college education seelra to 
have the youth become master of certain 
more general intellectual processes of 
work, such as scientific method of in- 
quiry, the use of logical methods of rea- 
soning, ready ability to employ reference 
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materials, and the like. This is not a 
well-def\ned aim yet. 

In the third place, the endeavor is 
made to have the youth gain in apprecia- 
tion of some of those forms of art, litera- 
ture, science, and other divisions of the 
social inheritance, the general or univer- 
sal possession of which is esteemed a 
thing of value. 

The three foregoing classes of educa- 
tional aims as found in liberal education 
are all, without doubt, valid in a degree. 
The criticism that may be made of the 
educational practice by which we seek to 
realize them is that we yet possess no 
definite means of ascertaining to what 
extent the practice based upon these 
aims actually produces the results 
sought. 

It is probable that a more fundamental 
analysis of the aims of liberal education 
will be necessary before the contrasts 
which undoubtedly exist between it and 
vocational eiiucation can be clearly de- 
fined. It is also probable that, to a cer- 
tain extent, contemporary so-called ** lib- 
eral education" is actually confused by 
the attempt to realize certain quasi-voca- 
tional aims. For example, it may be 
doubted whether algebra, as the subject 
is commonly taught, contributes in any 
way to culture or liberal learning, 
whereas for many students it possesses 
undoubted usefulness as a vocational 
tool. The attempt to teach it in conjunc- 
tion with liberal studies, however, leads 
to confusion, because the methods of ap- 
pro^h and the character of study suited 
to algebra as a vocational tool do not suit 
such studies as English literature, his- 
tory, and others of a more purely liberal 
nature. 

It is the writer's conviction that the 
most useful definition of liberal educa- 
tion now available is that which defines 
it primarily in terms of education to- 
wards higher utilization. Man stands, to 
the world about him, in a two-fold rela- 
tionship. He is a producer of utilities 
on the one hand, and on the other, for 
his own growth and development, he 
must utilize utilities. That education 
which trains him to be a pl*oducer is 
vocational education. That education 
which trains him to be a good utilizer, in 
the social sense of that term, is liberal 
education. 



Men specialize their efforts greatly in 
producing utilities. Men become respec- 
tively teachers, farmers, machinists, nov- 
elists, scientific investigators, engineers, 
sailors, in their endeavors to find fields 
of service adapted to their powers, and 
the products of which are in social de- 
mand. 

On the other hand, men as consumers, 
or utilizers, do not specialize to so great 
an extent. Given sufficient leisure and 
economic resources, each one of us seeks 
to utilize literature, art, music, history, 
science, newspapers, the drama, and the 
various forms of service rendered by 
those who minister to us in providing 
medical knowledge, means of travel, food 
stuffs, clothing, shelter, and protection. 
In each of these directions, capacities for 
right utilization can be refined, ele- 
vated, and socialized. 

An education that seeks to make a man 
vocationally efficient must first find a 
calling in which a given combination of 
inherited talents most adequately fits, 
after which systematic training towards 
efficiency in that calling can be made a 
dominant purpose. A system of educa- 
tion which trains men as utilizers must 
touch the world at many points, often 
superficially, and with due regard to in- 
herited tastes and interests. The peda- 
gogical methods of approach to the two 
types of education must be fundamen- 
tally unlike each other. 

Liberal education embraces, however, 
something more than the development of 
appreciation and the ability to make val- 
uable choices among the various utilities < 
offered for man's utilization. It may in- 
clude, as noted above, in contemporary 
practice certain definite forms of train- 
ing in the use of intellectual tools, such 
as reading a foreign language, and the 
like, and also probably certain definite 
intellectual powers or habits which are 
capable of quite general application, such 
as appreciation of scientific method. 

If the foregoing analysis possesses 
validity, it indicates quite clearly certain 
distinctions that will follow in the or- 
ganization and conduct of liberal educa- 
tion, on the one hand, and vocational 
education, on the other. 

Vocational education will not be begun 
until the youth has reached an age suit- 
able for active and concentrated partici- 
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pation in vocational activities with the 
vocational end in view. During all the 
period of childhood, a comprehensive 
system of ^education will- give the child 
and youth* abundant opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a great variety of the practi- 
cal affairs of life, but not on the voca- 
tional basis. He will participate in them 
in play, and in the spirit of the amateur. 
He will gain in experience, enlarging his 
world. 

Both nature and custom, however, 
seem to indicate that for a large ma- 
jority of people, vocational capacities as 
well as genuine vocational interests de- 
velop between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty. During this time the youth 
should have the opportunity to concen- 
trate his endeavors for long periods in 
acquiring vocational coinpetency. This 
is not a time for allowing liberal educa- 
tion to monopolize his attention. Liberal 
education may, indeed, be still carried on 
as a minor,— that is, occupying leisure 
hours in evenings and holidays. 

It may be expected that a vast deal 
will have been done for the youth in the 
way of liberal education, long before he 
reaches fourteen years of age. For those 
who have the time and the inclination, 
the period from fourteen to twenty may 
also be taken for liberal education, with 
the understanding that during this pe- 
riod every attempt will be made to raise 
the standards of utilization manifested 
by the individual. Ideals, finer senti- 
ments, appreciation of those products of 
civilization which are accessible with 
difficulty, should be cultivated. It is in 
this field that the higher reaches of art, 
literature, science as a culture, the ap- 
plication of art t<) surroundings, are to 
be made much of. 

It is still questionable as to how far, 
during the adolescent period, any youth, 
should devote himself primarily to ob- 
taining an extended liberal education. It 
is certainly pbssible that further inquiry 
will show us that for all youths a certain 
amount of devotion to vocational educa- 
tion, from the age of fourteen onward, 
will prove wholesome and valuable. This 
vocational training, however, must be so 
adjusted as regards time and concentra- 
tion as not to produce in the youth the 
spirit of the dilettante. Long periods 
must be devoted to it, and the product 



must be of a definitely valuable nature. 
It is easy to give excessive attention to 
the abstract elements of vocational train- 
ing at this time, — a process which is 
probably psychologically unwise. 

As a basis for future discussion as to 
the distinctions between liberal and voca- 
tional education, the following theses, or 
conclusions, are submitted: 

1. The permanently valid ends of lib- 
eral, or general, education, are as yet 
shrouded in th6 clouds of mysticism. 
Proximate or immediate ends, as ex- 
pressed in terms of the mastery of sub- 
ject matter, are, of course, not genuine 
ends, but in reality are means oidy. Re- 
mote and general ends as held forth by 
secondary schools and colleges, i^uch as 
''mental discipline,'' ** culture," ''social 
efficiency," are too vague, intangible, 
and unrelated to the means actually em- 
ployed in education, to be of value in 
scientific analysis of educational means 
and methods. 

2. Until recently, vocational education 
as defined by school men has been, to a ' 
large extent, also confused by an element 
of mysticism. Educators have fallen 
victims to the popular belief that some 
form of manual training or text-book in- 
struction in various of the practical arts 
would contribute in marked degree to 
vocational efficiency. This uncertainty 
is now pa43sing away, and, where sincere 
and positive thinking prevails, vocational 
education is capable of being defined 
quite clearly, as to the aims which should 
control its processes, thus clearing the 
ground for a discusision of the most ef- 
fective ways and means by which it is 
to be realized. 

3. From the standpoint of a sound 
social economy, there can be no doubt 
that society is developing a constantly 
increasing need of a more general and 
a more "functioning" liberal education, 
especially for young people from twelve 
to eighteen or twenty years of age. 

4. Also, from the standpoint of a sound 
social economy, the demand of society 
that effective vocational education shall 
be available in vocational schools is sound 
and normal, this demand, in fact, grow- 
ing out of the fact that non-school agen- 
cies of vocational education have largely 
ceased to be effective in the face of mod- 
ern demands. 
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5. There is ample evidence that voca- 
tional education, carried on in schools 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
some one calling, can be made effective. 
Schools of medicine, engineering, phar- 
macy, stenography, machine shop 
praictice, brick-laying, sign painting, 
plumbing, and farming, have already 
demonstrated that a school organized 
primarily to train a young person to 
proficiency in a calling which he has de- 
termined to enter upon, can be ma^e 
effective. 

6. There is ^o satisfactory evidence 
that vocational education has been a- 
chieved to any satisfactory and economic 
degree in schools where such education 
is blended with the traditional processes 
of liberal education. In general, the 
commercial school that makes specific 
commercial training a feature, and per- 
haps a minor feature, in a program of 
general education, while it may give good 
general education, does not produce any 
conspicuous degree of vocational power. 
Selected graduates of such schools will 
undoubtedly succeed in the occupations 
towards which the general atmosphere of 
the school has directed their attention; 
but this is no proof that vocational effi- 
ciency has been produced by the alleged 
vocational courses offered in such schools. 
Similarly, most existing secondary 
schools of agriculture do not actually 
produce competent ability in their stu- 
dents as farmers. 

7. Available evidence points to the 
oonclusion that any school designed to 
give successful vocational education must 
make possible a large amount of concen- 
tration in the practical and theoretical 
phases of such education. An evening 
school can be vocationally effective if its 
instruction is intimately correlated to the 
wage-earning work done by its students 
during the eight or more hours of a work- 
ing-day. 

A short course qf instruction in an 
agricultural college can become effec- 
tively vocational for young farmers who 
have already faced, in a practical way, 
the problems of agriculture. Other so- 
call^ **part time" courses designed for 
people who have had practical experience 
can be made effective in this way. 

But, for young people who have not 
a learning basis in practical experience. 



a vocational school must, to a large ex- 
tent, reproduce practical processes, must 
give the pupil many hours of each work- 
ing day in actual, practical work, and 
must closely correlate theoretical instruc- 
tion to this practical work. To meet these 
requirements, therefore, requires that 
when the pupil enters a vocational school 
he should be able to g^ve at least six or 
eight hours per day of undivided atten- 
tion to the ends of vocational education. 
Under these conditions, liberal education 
must be regarded, for such a pupil at 
this time, as a minor issue. Some liberal 
education will result, as a by-product, 
from a sound program of vocational edu- 
cation ; but it is quite unwise to plan for 
any extended amount of liberal educa- 
tion in this way. 

8. It is desirable that boys and girls 
shall be encouraged to remain in schbols 
of general or liberal learning as long as 
their economic resources and position 
justify. For some, the proper time for 
leaving the general school may be four- 
teen years of age, for others sixteen, for 
others eighteen, and for others twenty- 
two. When, however, the time comes to 
turn to the vocational school, concentra- 
tion of effort should be required for the 
latter purpose. 

9. In much of liberal education the 
controlling purpose, pedagogically, is not 
to produce skill or highly organized and 
definite knowledge, but rather to expand 
intellectual experience, provide for 
deeper appreciation of those things of 
the social inheritance that are most 
worth while, and to refine tastes and 
create intellectual interests of various 
kinds. To this end, the most effective 
pedagogical methods must be quite un- 
like those which will give best results in 
vocational education. 

10. The controlling purpose in vpca- 
tional education being to produce certain 
fairly definite forms of skill and power 
which shall enable the learner to become 
a successful producer of valuable service, 
the pedagogical methods to be employed 
must be those involving concentration, 
painstaking application to detail, and 
continuity of purpose. These pedagogi- 
cal methods will be quite unlike those 
suited, in the main, to general or liberal 
education. 

11. Available experience points, there- 
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fore, to the conclusion that vocational 
and liberal schools should possess sep* 
arate organization and administration, in 
order that there may not be fatal con- 
fusion of aims and processes employed. 
The vocational school must be in a posi- 
tion to go constantly to the world of 
economic activity, in order to derive clear 
knowledge of the purpose which should 
control it. It shorQd be governed by, or 
possess an advisory committee contain- 
ing men who are intimately identified 
with the occupation for which it trains, 
both as employers and employes. The 
vocational school should divest itself as 
completely as possible of the academic 
atmosphere, and should reproduce as 
fully as possible the atmosphere of econo- 
mic endeavor in the field for which it ' 
trains. 

12. The school of liberal learning, 
whether secondary or collegiate, should 
increasingly bring its students into con- 
tact with the wide and varied forms of 
the social inheritance of our day, in. or- 
der that they may gain in appreciation 
and effective response to it. The liberal 
school, aiming to produce good ** util- 
izers," must develop a wide and very 
flexible program. The school of liberal 
learning may well include so-called prac- 
tical arts, — ^manual training, household 
arts, commercial subjects, and agricul- 
ture, — as phases of liberal learning 
whereby pupils, through participation in 



practical activities in the spirit of the 
amateur, shall gain an appreciation of 
the economic activities of life. Such 
practical training must not be regarded 
as vocational, since it does not bear 
profitable fruits in this direction. It may 
be so adjusted as to contribute valuable 
results to vocation finding, — ^that is, it 
may be pre-vocational training, in the 
true sense of that word. 

13. While vocational and liberal 
schools must be organized apart from 
each other, and on independent founda- 
tions, nevertheless, the control of the 
two types should somewhere be unified, 
in order that a proper coordination of 
activities may result. In a city, it might 
be well for the superintendent to have 
under him an assistant superintendent 
giving his entire time to vocational 
schools, the superintendent and the 
board of education being the unifying 
agencies. In states and communities not 
yet clear as to the purposes of the two 
forms of education, it is probable that 
the separate organization of both a local 
and a state machinery of control for 
vocational education would expedite the 
development of right ideals and stand- 
ards of such education. It will be many 
years before the school master, as such, 
will fully appreciate either the social 
significance or the pedagogic require- 
ments of genuine vocational education. 



HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
John W. Cook 



In a country as varied as Europe it 
was impossible for a monastic system of 
education to hold exclusive empire in 
perpetuity. There are nations that have 
been able to limit intellectual life to a 
mere treadmill condition, a marking of 
time and nothing more, for millenniums, 
but in Europe we shall find, here and 
there, awakenings that suggest the in- 
terrupted slumbers of a giant who is 
sufficiently disturbed to turn in his sleep 
and rub his heavy eyes. One of the ear- 
liest of these indications that at least a 
morning twilight is approaching is 
known as the Revival of Learning Under 
Charles. 

The reader who is rusty in his mediae- 



val history may well spend an hour in 
refreshing his memory on the life and 
character of the Great Charles. He was 
abundantly entitled to the designation 
which the common opinion of men has 
given him and which will still attach to 
his name as long as men care to remem- 
ber heroic qualities. His aspiration knew 
no bounds. **He attained to every sort 
of greatness— military greatness, politi- 
cal greatness, and intellectual greatness ; 
he was an able warrior, an energetic leg- 
islator, a hero of poetry. And he united 
and displayed all of these merits in a 
time of general monotonous barbarism 
when, save in the church, the minds of 
men were dull and barren." 
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The appreciative mind will never cease 
to wonder at men of supreme capacity. 
The achievements of this one man, chosen 
out of (he masses of men by the strange 
decrees of destiny to wear the mantle 
and the opportunity of kingship, seem 
too great to be crowded into the fleeting 
days of a single life. In the language 
of Guizot, ''He had not to grapple with 
one single nation or with one single sys- 
tem of institutions; he had to deal with 
different nations, without cohesion, and 
foreign one to another. • • • Out of 
this chaos Charlemagne caused to issue 
a monarchy, strong through him alone 
and so long as he was by, but powerless 
and gone Uke a shadow, when the man 
was lost to the institution." 

Our interest attaches to him as a friend 
of learning, who, in the darkness of his 
time, set i&ame those torches of knowl- 
edge that make his period memorable in 
the history of developing intelligence. 
While many of them were to expire when 
the hand that lit them had lost its cun- 
ning, their revealing light W9^ never 
wholly lost. He gathered about him the 
eminent men of his time. They were not 
' numerous but practically all of them 
were connected in some capacity with his 
court. It has been said of him that un- 
der our modem system of classification 
he would be accounted an illiterate. 
There is no reason for accepting so ab- 
surd an estimate of his attainments. 
That he was not distinguished for his 
skill as a penman must be admitted al- 
though he strove to be able to acquit him- 
self with some fair degree of repute. In- 
deed, lack of skill in that rather difficult 
art has sometimes been regarded as be- 
longing to modern men of eminence as 
a characteristic mark of their superior- 
ity. But he loved and cultivated the 
culture of his time. He was familiar 
with both Latin and Greek and he at 
least caused to be commenced, and pos- 
sibly himself commenced, the first Ger- 
man grammar. It must suffice to say of 
him that he is the overshadowing figure 
that stands at the mid point of ancient 
and modem history. ''Thus, as finisher 
of the old order of things and beginner 
of the new, he is the central secular per- 
sonage in that vast stretch of time be- 
tween antiquity and the modern world 
which we call the Middle Ages." To 



him belongs the honor of being the first 
monarch in European history, if not in 
the history of the world, to attempt the 
founding and support of a system of edu- 
cation that should reach the youngest 
child, that should be xmiversal in its 
sweep, and that shoiild be gratuitous. 
And this great endeavor was not dei^el- 
oped out of motives of philai^thropy, but 
as one of the indispensable means by 
which his vast schemes of empire could 
be realized. How could there be any- 
thing approaching that unity of lan- 
guage and religion and culture without 
which there could be no such thing as 
a national life in the absence of a com- 
prehensive system 'of education? We 
have but to remember that from the 
fourth to the eighth century there was no 
profane literature. Sacred literature oc- 
cupied the field to the exclusion of every- 
thing beside. The only students and 
writers were priests. The only intellect- 
ual interests were religious. There had 
been no serious lack of civil schools and 
civil teachers in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. "Roman Gaul was covered 
with large schools. Some were very an- 
cient. ' ' But they had passed away. And 
now appears in the midst of these intel- 
lectually sterile centuries the first of 
those three revivals of learning, the last 
of which was to usher in the civilization 
and learning of our own time. 

It has been remarked that Charles 
gathered about him all the men of in- 
tellectual distinction who graced his 
time. Our interest attaches mainly to 
one of them because of his leadership in 
the work which is occupying our especial 
attention. Alcuin is described by Guizot 
as "a man with a mind doubtless more 
active and extensive than any around 
him except that of Charlemagne ; super- 
ior in instruction and intellectual activ- 
ity to any of his contemporaries, without 
elevating himself much above them by 
the originality of his knowledge of ideas ; 
in a word, a faithful representative of 
the intellectual progress of his epoch, 
which he outstripped in all things with- 
out separating himself from it." We 
have seen something of the service ren- 
dered to civilization by the schools of 
Britain and Ireland where "the lamp of 
learning kept lighted" when it had been 
almost extinguished on the continent. 
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From them is to come this temporary 
reillumination of Europe by Alcuin and 
his associates. 

The time and place of the birth of 
Alciiin are not definitely known. The 
probabilities are that the time was ap- 
proximately 735 and the place near 
YoHL H§ entered the cathedral school 
at York when a mere child and remained 
there until his departure for Prance. 
The School of Yo]Hk was an attachment 
to the monastery of the same name and 
was widely celebrated, not only in Eng- 
land but on the continent as well. It is 
said to have embraced a wider cduAse of 
study than any of the schools in Gtml 
or Spain. The founder of the school, 
Archbishop Egbert, was brother to the 
king of Northumbria and a man of great 
zeal in religion and learning. He in* 
eluded in the curriculum, ac<;ording to 
Alcuin, the seven liberal sciences, as well 
as chronology, natural history, jurispru- 
dence and mathematics. Jusisprudence 
was not law in general but ** canon '* law, 
a subject in which churchmen often had 
need to be proficient. Alcuin expressed 
the greatest love and admiration for the 
school to which he was so richly in- 
debted for his superior attainments 
and to which he was to succeed as 
master.. He illustrated that ever re- 
curring experience of an ardent youth 
coming under the influence of a noble 
mind. Egbert was not only amply en- 
dowed intellectually but possessed the 
true teacher's personality and capacity 
for winning the allegiance of his pupils 
to lofty ideals. 

It was while Alcuin was master of the 
school that he was attracted to the work 
undertaken by Charles. Visiting Italy in 
the interests of the school he there met 
the King, who induced him to resign his 
charge and undertake the greater work 
of empire-building. Released by the king 
of his country and the Archbishop 
of York from the headship of the 
school he departed for the palace of 
Charles at Aachen in 782, where he was 
to remain for the next eight* years. 

He was accompanied by a few of his 
faithful pupils. He was now in the 
high prime of life and some seven years 
the senior of Charles. He found a severe 
task awaiting him but he was well quali- 
fied for its performance. He had the 



prestige that came from being the* master 
of the most famous and the best school 
of the time. Moreover, his training had 
been of a sort that especially fitted him 
for dealing with a barbarous and un- 
tutored people. The country had long 
been in social disorder. Learning was 
at the lowest ebb. There has been for 
some time an organization of a loose sort 
that was known as a .palace school, but 
learning was the least of its possessions. 
The demands of the times were for the 
soldier instead of the scholar. Indeed, 
it is remarkable that Charles should have 
had the disposition to scholarship that so 
strongly marked him when his life was 
spent in the field rather than in the 
court. Not less than sixty-five campaigns 
demand^l iiis attention during his reign 
and some of Vk%m were protracted wars. 
Upon the arrival of Alcuin the palace 
school was revived and the great work of 
civilizing the wild Franks was begun in 
a systematic manner. 

Fortunately there is no lack of mate- 
rial from which to learn of the doings of 
the school. The interesting monograph 
on Alcuin, by Professor West, of Prince- 
ton, presents in a compact form enough 
and more than enough to meet the needs 
of the ordinary student. Since the His- 
tory x)f France would be incomplete 
without a recital of the tnain features of 
his contribution to French development, 
any worthy treatment of that theme will 
furnish additional material ; since civili- 
zation owes a debt of gratitude to Alcuin, 
no history of that stupendous movement 
in France could by any possibility over- 
look so rich a topic. Large cr^it is 
hereby acknowledged to Professor West 
for the substance of this article. 

It is worth our while to endeavor to 
get a picture of the palace school. Al- 
cuin is its master. The great Charles is 
among the most enthusiastic of its pupils. 
By his side is the noble queen, a worthy 
comnanion of her lord, and earnestly de* 
votiiig herself to the tasks imposed upon 
her by the master. Her royal children 
are also her feUow students. A school 
so nobly patronized and with such dis- 
tinguished pupils would not lack for 
scholars. Wlien the schoolmaster regards 
his calling as humble his respect for his 
vocation may be greatly augmented 
when he remembers that there was a 
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school in which the rulers of realms were 
obliged to submit themselves to one of 
his own guild. 

If Alcuin could have his day in court 
he could tell us, doubtless, that the 
youthful nobles, male and female, were 
a source of no little anxiety, and that 
their management required the rarest 
skill. The method employed was the 
familiar question and answer device, 
dignified by countless centuries of use. 
The beginnings were the study of gram- 
mar, for correct speech lies at the found- 
ation of eiducation. The course was ex- 
tended until the school became the edu- 
cational center of the dominion for 
higher studies. 

It sometimes happened that the im- 
perious king desired to exercise his 
authority within academic realms as well 
as in affairs of state. It is said that when 
Alcuin had informed him of the great 
learning of Augustine and Jerome the 
king demanded a dozen of such nota- 
bles for clerks. **What!'' said Alcuin, 
**the Lord of heaven and earth had but 
two such, and wouldst thou have 
twelve t ' ' Charles is credited with study- 
ing everything that Alcuin put before 
him and was especially interested in 
learning about the moon all that was 
necessary to determine the time of the 
Easter ceremonies. Pl'ofessor West sug- 
gests that with so eager a questioner in 
the person of the king it is not improba- 
ble that there may have been occasional 
questioning of a less ' sincere sort and 
that the young half -savages of his school 
may have derived no little amusement 
for themselves by baiting the school- 
master with puzzling problems. 

The records seem to demonstrate that. 
Alcuin was no less faithful in endeavor- 
ing to win his pupils to a sort of living 
quite unknown to the courts of the time. 
He exhorted the king to a life of temp- 
erance and morality and exhorted the 
princes and princesses to be models of 
propriety and virtue. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
palace school was the main solicitude of 
Charles. He intended it for an example 
as well and as exemplifying the educa- 
tion that he hoped to establish, in his 
realm. He aimed at the production of a 
Christian people and he therefore de- 
sired to establish institutions that could 



diffuse Christian learning. In such an 
enterprise the assistance of Alcuin was 
necessary. To that end he issued* the 
most famous of his capitularies, from an 
educational standpoint. It is described 
as the first general charter of education 
for the Middle Ages. It is addressed 
to the head of the great monastery at 
Pulda. It may be found in full in Pro- 
fessor West's monograph. Its contents 
may be briefly summarized. . It approves 
the piety of the monks and their dis- 
position to please God by living aright 
but deplores their inability to please Um 
also by speaking aright. It conveys the 
gratitude of the emperor for the many 
letters that he has received, announcing 
the prayers of the brothers in his behalf, 
but regrets that although the thoughts 
conveyed in the letters were in them- 
selves just they were expressed in un- 
couth language, and while pious devo- 
tion dictated the sentiments, t£e unlet- 
tered tongue was unable to express thenf 
aright. It calls attention to the fact that 
the messages of the scriptures are ex- 
pressed in rhetorical figures and that it 
is unlikely that they, will be understood 
if the readers lack the intelligence to 
give them a just interpretation. It there- 
fore enjoins upon the heads of monas- 
teries the necessity of providing that in- 
struction in letters that will enable the 
inmates to comprehend the matters with 
whicl^ they are to deal. . 

The argument is more elaborate than 
is here set down and suggests at once 
the authorship of the proclamation. That 
Alcuin was able to commit his royal 
master to so significant an educational 
policy is sufficient evidence of his in- 
fluence upon that, imperious will. That 
some of the bishops followed the policy 
outlined to them is beyond a doubt, al- 
though it was followed only for a time — 
during the life of Charles and for a 
generation later. That the schools could 
not survive the wave of barbarism that 
swept over Europe two centuries later 
detracts nothing from the honor due to 
their founder and to his f aithfxd master. 

In the year in which the capitulary 
was issued the king brought with him 
from Rome men who were able to teach 
both grammar and reckoning and or- 
dered that everywhere there should be an 
expansion of the teaching of letters. 
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Other capitularies soon followed urging 
the reforms. Fifteen years later, in 802, 
appeared what seems the most remark- 
able of all. Everyone was enjoined to 
send his son to study letters and that the 
child should remain at school with all 
diligence until he should become well in- 
structed in learning. 

It is impossible to tell how general a 
confonnity to the king's commands fol- 
lowed the issuing of his proclamations 
but that much was accomplished is be- 
yond doubt. In the diocese of one of the 
bishops, schools were organized in every 
parish for the children of all of the 
people. The priests were directed to hold 
schools in the towns and villages and to 
furnish suitable instruction to all chil- 
dren that were entrusted to their care 
and without price. If the king had seen 
his way to the system of compulsory edu- 
cation that was introduced into the Ger- 
man eonlmunities so early after the be- 
ginnings of their system of popular 
education, the history. of Europe might 
have been far different from what it was. 
An enlightened nation of Franks might 
have been able to withstand the assaults 
of the barbarians of the tenth century. 

As to the schools themselves the palace 
school was preeminent. It assumed the 
character of a learned academy yet it 
was in fact extremely rudimentary. The 
monastic and cathedral schools gave not 
only elementary instruction but in some 
instances gave higher instruction as well. 
The village schools attempted nothing be- 
yond the elementary grade, and were 
taught by the parish priests. As 
would be expected, the abbot was the 
teacher of the monastic school while a 
teacher was selected tot the cathedral 
schools by the bishop of the diocese. 
These teachers were responsible to the 
heads of the orders as well as to the 
authority at Rome. The monastic schoola 
provided instruction not only for those 
who were preparing for the priesthood, 
but also for those who were preparing 
for secular life. All of the schools were 
usually free although tuition was ac- 
cepted in some cases. 

The instruction began with reading 
and writing, with reckoning — ^used 
mainly for the determining of the church 
calendar — and with music^ These sub- 
jects were followed by grammar, which 



was taught with the extremest care. 
There was also the study of the bible. 
Enough has been written to indicate in 
a general way the character of the re- 
forms introduced and carried out by 
Charles, mainly through the assistance 
of Alcuin. There were many features 
of the management of the palace school 
that throw light on the conditions of the 
times and the methods of procedure. Al- 
though of exceeding interest to the stu- 
dent of education a kn/owledge of them 
is not necessary to an understanding of 
the importance of the events that we 
have been considering. Yet a word may 
well be said of the dignity of the insti- 
tution at Tours, to the headship of which 
Alcuin was appointed. At the end of 
eight years of arduous service he had 
determined to return to York, believing 
that the work to which he was called 
was practically finished. He had looked 
forward to a peaceful retirement from 
the cares of office and the spending of 
th^ remainder of his life among his old 
associates. His first care upon his ar- 
rival at his old home was the discharge 
of a duty with which be had been en- 
trusted by Charles. This accomplished 
he discovered that his anticipated life 
at York was impossible of realization be- 
cause of changed conditions. He deter- 
mined therefore to accept the urgent call 
of Charles to return to Frankland and 
assume the position of abbot of Tours. 

This old and famous monastery was 
the richest in the dominion of Charles. 
It had vast estates and thousands of 
serfs who cultivated them. The friend- 
ship and gratitude of the king could not 
have been more generously shown, since 
Alcuin was not a monk and would not, 
therefore have been considered ordinar- 
ily as in line for so important a post as 
the headship of St. Martin. His skill 
in administration, however,, justified hit 
appointment. He reformed the lives of 
the monks, elevated the Abbey. School 
into a model of excellence and so popu- 
larized it that large numbers of students 
entered it ; he had numerous manuscripts 
copied, the caligraphy of which is of ex- 
traprdinary beauty and he thus rendered 
a service to the cause of learning that * 
is difficult of calculation. 

He wrote numerous letters to his 
friends in England but above all to 
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Charlemagne. These letters, of which 
over three hundred are extant, constitute 
the most reliable authority for the his- 
tory of humanism in the Curolingian age. 
He was not wholly without merit as a 
poet. He also contributed some manuals 
used in educational work, a grammar and 
works on rhetoric and dialectics. They 
are written in the form of dialogues and 



in the two last the characters are King 
Charles and Alcuin. One of his text- 
books was on the subject of arithmetic 
and indicates especially the limited de- 
velopment of that subject in the Eighth 
Century. The treatment is little short 
of puerile. It was while he was en- 
gaged in his work at the Abbey that he 
was struck down by death, in 804. 



PROGRESS IN THE PROGRAM OF ECONOMY OF TIME IN EDUCATION 

H. B. Wilson 



That the Committee on Economy of 
Time in Education and its cooperating 
investigators may have the largest possi- 
ble amount of help from others, they 
plan to bring to the attention of edu- 
cators throughout the country, through 
the medium of educational magazines, 
their plans and the progress they are 
making in the work underway. During 
the past year, although f undis have not 
been available to make aggressive work 
possible, considerable progress has been 
made by a number of co-operating in- 
vestigators. Reports were presented at 
the Richmond meeting evidencing the 
progress which had been made on two 
problems. Professor Jessup reported on 
The Economy of Time in Arithmetic as 
effected by the*materials and methods in 
arithmetic. Professor Hosic indicated 
ways of economizing time in English. 
These reports have attracted considera- 
ble attention, and many letters of in- 
quiry have been received from various 
parts of the United States asking for 
copies of these reports and, offering to 
co-operate in aU possible ways. Other 
investigators who have made progress, 
but who did not report, are the follow- 
ing: Professor W. C. Bagley, on The 
Formulation of the Minima in Geogra- 
phy and History ; Professor L. D. Coff- 
man, on The Size of Classes in Re- 
lation to Economy of Time; Professor 
W. W. Black on Reading; Professor C. 
W. Stone, on The Elimination of Arith- 
metic in the First Two Grades ; Professor 
L. W. Rapeer, on The Relation of Health 
to Economy of Time; President 0. I. 
Woodley, on What the Normal Schools 
in the United States are Doing in Prac- 
tice and in Theoretical Investigation 
Pertaining to Economy of Time. While 



he has not begun his investigation, Pro- 
fessor W. W. Charters has completed his 
plans for studying the Methods of Pro- 
longing the Professional Growth of 
Teachers in Active Service. During the 
year, Superintendent J. W. Spaulding 
completed his study of Measuring EfS- 
ciency, which was published in Educa- 
tion for December, 1913. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant thing 
which occurred during the past year in 
relation to this general problem was the 
publication of the report by the Commit- 
tee of the National Council of the Na- 
tional Education Association on Econ- 
omy of Time in Education by President 
James H. Baker, chairman, together with 
the other members of his committee. This 
report, as is well known, resulted from 
the persistent efforts of President Baker 
since the meeting of 1903 and represents 
the labors of President Baker and the 
other members of his committee, working 
since 1908. As a result of their efforts 
and upon their advice, two co-operating 
committees have been created within the 
past three years — one from the National 
Association of State Universities and the 
other from the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

The work of President Baker's com- 
mittee is of significant value in that the 
attention of ^ucators throughout the 
country has been constantly kept upon 
this problem of such consequence during 
this period of wonderful educational re- 
construction, and in that, resulting from 
their work, there has developed a large 
amount of co-operative thinking, prac- 
ticing, and testing, and in that the 
printed report sets forth clearly and 
succinctly the fundamental principles 
which should consciously guide in a con- 
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stractive way in the further work upon 
this problem, and in that they proposed 
in closing their report the following di- 
visions and distribution of the time <3Dn- 
sumed in the period of general and 
special education: ^ 

* ' Elementary Education 6 to 12 

Secondary Education (two divi- 
sions — 4 years and 2 years) . . 12 to 18 

College 18 to 20 or 16 to 20 

fUniversity (graduate school and 

professional schools) 20 to 24 ' ' 

In closing their report, this committee 
also suggests that upon the committees 
from the Association of American Uni- 
versities and from the Department of 
Superintendence ''rests the responsibil- 
ity of a final solution." In a letter to 
the chairman of the-Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time from this Department fol- 
lowing the issuance of this report, Presi- 
dent Baker says : * * I believe the final so- 
lution of the problem will come largely 
through the work of your committee." 

In addition to these evidences of pror 
gress, the committee is glad to point to 
the fact that a number of educational 
meetings have incorporated this topic in 
their programs. The most significant 
and exhaustive of such programs was 
that of the Western Section of the North- 
em Illinois Teachers' Association which 
met at Bockford, Illinois, in the autumn 
of 1913, the program for which was or- 
ganized by. Superintendent J. B. Mc- 
Manus of LaSalle, JUinois. Copies of this 
program may be had by those interested 
in . constructing similar programs by 
writing to Superintendent McManus. 
There is probably no more effective 
means of carrying this theoretical dis- 
cussion over into practice than that of 
arranging for its detailed presentation 
and consideration in the programs of 
educational meetings. 

Meetings held by the committee at the. 
time of the meetings of the Department 
in Richmond showed that the committee 
is able to announce the issuance by the 
time of the meeting of the Department 
next year, of a printed statement of the 
minimum content which both good prac- 
tice and theoretical considerations indi- 
cate should be required in a number of 
subjects of the elementary curriculum. 
This statement will attempt to indicate 
also the time which should be required 



in the teaching of this content as re- 
flected in the general practice through- 
out the country and particularly in that 
practice which indicates that less than 
the usual time is sufficient for the doing 
of thoroughly adequate work. Arrange- 
ments have already been completed for 
the formulation of such a report on arith- 
metic by Professor W. A. Jessup; on 
language by Professdr J. P. Hosic; on 
history and geography by Professor W. 
C. Bagley ; on spelling by Mr. Hugh C. 
Pryor; on reading by Superintendent R. 
G. Jones; and on writing by Professor 
Freeman. 

Plans have also been consummated for 
the publication of these report,«» as a year 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Your committee 
confidently believes that this step insures 
a sifimificant advance ih the matter of 
insuring in the near future, additional 
safe attempts to economize time in public 
education. This year book will contain a 
study of systems which are definitely at- 
tempting practical programs for econo- 
mizing time, setting forth concretely 
such facts in reference to their organiza- 
tion and practices as are essential to 
understanding specifically their practical 
programs and undertakings. This study 
will be made by Professor Frank E. 
Thompson. A study will also be made 
of the time distribution by subjects and 
grades in representative cities in the 
United States, the study being inter- 
preted from the standpoint of the sug- 
gestions it may contain in relation to 
economy of time. This study will be in 
charge of Superintendent Frank E. 
Spaulding. 

The need at this time, as it seems to the 
committee, is further serious study of 
the problem, both from the standpoints 
of practice and. theory. This end will be 
furthered, as we believe, in very specific 
and concrete fashion by the studies an- 
nounced for publication above. That 
programs for ^securing desirable econo- 
mies may actually work" out in practice, 
ways and means of insuring constructive 
thinking and doing on the part of the 
rank and file of teachers and superinten- 
dents must be sought. In this interest, 
we urge the study of the topic on the 
part of teachers in service as well as on 
the part of intending teachers now in 
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training. We also urge the testing out 
of various plans for economizing time as 
they may come to the attention of those 
in administrative positions. It will also 
aid a popular grasp of this program if 
our local, as well as our national edu- 



cational journals, give space to good arti- 
cles relating to the topic and if educa- 
tional programs provide opportunities 
for presentation and discussion of vari- 
ous significant phases of the problem. 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOLS. 

Nebraska Cropsey. 



A great deal of religious instruction is 
given in the public schools through de- 
votional songs, poems, and also from 
chapters learned from the Bible; and 
more especially through the daily life in 
the schools. 

The most important thing is that we 
should be reUgious in aU our words and 
deeds. Children will value what we 
really value in the home and in the 
school. If our deeds contradict our 
words, children will believe that the deed 
is the real expression of what we believe. 
* ' How can I listen to what you say, when 
what you do is thundering in my ears?" 
says Emerson. 

The whole tendency of the school com- 
munity is toward moral training. All 
instruction, in all subjects, tends toward 
the development of moral power, but the 
first few minutes of the day are set apart 
on the program for moral and religious 
instruction. 

In Section 8, Article XIX, of the 
Manual and Rules of the Board of 
School Commissioners, will be found the 
following rules governing religious in- 
struction in the schools : 

"The morning exercises of each school may 
including the reading or reciting of the scrip- 
tures or other appropriate matter, and that 
exercise may be followed by the repetition 
of the Lord 's prayer and by appropriate sing- 
ing. 

Teachers shall be careful to guard against 
the introduction of subjects of a sectarian or 
partisan character." 

The course of study assigns to each 
grade a chapter in the Bible, which is 
committed to memory by the whole 
school and recited at opening exercises 
or on any proper occasion. 



Grade 1 — Psalm C — "Make a Joyful Noise 
Unto the Lord. ' ' 

Grade 2— Psalm XXIH— "The Lord is My 
Shepherd." 

Grade 3— Psalm XXIV— "The Earth is the 
Lord's and the Fullness Thereof." 

Grade 4 — Psalm I — "Blessed is the man 
who walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly. ' ' 

Grade 5— Psajm XL VI— "God is Our Bef- 
uge and Strength." 

Grade 6 — Psalm XIX — "The Heavens de- 
clare the Glory of God." 

Grade 7— Psalm Cni— "Bless the Lord, Oh 
My Soul." 

Grade 8 — First Corinthians, Chapter XIII. 

"'rtiough I Speak with the tongue of 

Man and Angels and have not Charity. ' ' 

Also The Beatitudes, 

Matthew, Chapter V. "Blessed are the 
Poor in Spirit for Theirs is the King- 
dom of Heaven." 

In making these selections it has been 
the object to comply strictly with the 
rule of the beard guarding against the 
introduction of sectarian teaching. It 
is believed that these chapters from the 
Bible have universal application. These 
psalms are taught without commentary 
by the teacher. 

Mrs. Prances Squire Potter, in review- 
ing this course of instruction, com- 
mended the plan and said, ** Beware of 
too much explanation, and especially of 
the indiscriminate commentary. Let the 
children learn this wonderful literature ; 
life will reveal its meaning." 

The devotional songs for opening ex- 
ercises are carefully selected. The fol- 
lowing is a list taken from those used in 
the third grade: 

The Lord's Prayer (Ohant). 

I Sing the Almighty Power. 

In the Morning I will Pray. 

Holy, Holy, Holy. 

Lord, in the Morning. 

Work for the Night is Coming. 

We Plow the Fields. 
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AN EIGHTH GRADE CLASS STUDIES VALUES. 



If to appreciate values is the essence 
of culture and if scholarship is knowl- 
edge so incorporated into one's life as to 
determine the use to be made of life, 
then there is reason for such work as 
the following in our school training. 

Recently, the National Cash Register 
Comptay spread broadcast a circular 
naming 100 things not known 35 years 
ago. Superintendent Englemann, of De- 
catur, saw in this list an opportunity to 
interest children in a study of the rela- 
tive values of things which were related 
to human life in many quite different 
ways, and he brought the list to the at- 
tention of his teachers. The outcome of 
this with one class is indicated by the 
following correspondence. After the 
class had found out as much as possible 
about each of the 100 things, Miss Imbo- 
den, the teacher, asked each pupil to 
name ten things from the list which 
seemed the most important. When the 
class compared these individual lists, 
they were found to vary greatly as to 
which ten were of greatest value. The 
class was not able to reach an agreement. 
It was then suggested that the full list 
of 100 things be sent to ten prominent 
men in Decatur with a letter to each, 
asking him to check the ten which ap- 
pealed to him as most important. The 
following is one of these letters : 

Dear Mr. Irving: — 

We are sending you a copy of **One Hun- 
dred Things Not Known Thirty-five Years 
Ago." 

We are very much interested in these things 
and to-day at school Miss Imboden had us 
write what we thought were the ten most 
important. But some of us disagreed with 
others so we decided to send a copy to some of 
the most prominent business men of Decatur 
and ask them what they thought were the 
ten most important. 

We wish you to please put a check after 
the ten most important things and return to 
us by Monday. 

Thanking you for the favor, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Honore M. Owen. 

The answer to this letter was as fol- 
lows: 

Master Honore M. Owen, 

c/o Gastman School, City. 
My little friend: 

Your letter of the 7th reached me the 13th. 
I do not know what caused the delay. I should 



have sent the list of "One hundred things 
not known thirty-five years ago" back to you 
yesterday, but was out of town all day. I 
returned it this noon by Edwina and Jane, 
and hope it will reach Miss Imboden promptly. 

I appreciate your having asked me to give 
my opinion as to the ten most important 
things among this list of one hundred. It is* 
prolmble that the different business men to 
whom you have written will differ as to which 
are most important things about as widely as 
the members of your class. 

I do not know whether your attention has 
been called to it or not, but if it has not you 
will find something interesting along this line 
in a few of the Scientific Americans beginning 
with the issue of November Ist. Prizes are 
offered for essays describing the ten most im- 
portant discoveries during the past twenty-five 
years. The first prize essay was published 
November 1st, and some of the others later 
on. I did not have the copy of this paper 
before me when marking your list, but you 
will doubtless be interested in seeing what 
some prominent men have selected as the ten 
most important things and their reasons for 
choosing same. 

I wish to compliment you upon the good 
business hand you write. If you had not 
spelled your first name in full I believe I 
should have thought your father wrote it. 

Wishing you success in your school work, I 
remain 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) E. P. Irving. 
£. P. I.— 'B. 

When the ten lists from the prominent 
men were received by the class, they 
found that these lists differed as widely 
as did those of members of the class. In 
analyzing the lists of these men, the 
children found that no one of the 100 
things was mentioned by all. Two=— 
wireless telegraphy and electric lighting 
— were on nine of the lists. Antiseptics 
was on eight lists and a ninth mentioned 
sanitary drinking fountains, thus indi- 
cating an appreciation of such precau- 
tions. Harvesters was given six times; 
X-ray, axitomobUes, and indttstrial physi- 
cal education each on five lists; steel 
construction, adding machines, and rein- 
forced concrete had each four votes ; ro- 
tary printing presses, electric street rail- 
way cars, pizsteurization, and gas en- 
gines three each; industrial hygiene, 
Janney couplers, industrial education, 
typecasting machines, and household 
heating plants, two votes each ; while the 
following sixteen things received each but 
one vote on the ten lists : Radium, parcel 
post, vacuum brakes, canning f^tory. 
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department stores^ automobile fire equip- 
ment, aeroplanes, safety matches, pneu- 
matic appliances, minimum wage scale, 
turbines, boys' gardens, smoke consum- 
ers, wireless telephony, miners* electric 
safety lamps, sanitary drinking foun- 
tains. 

The following letter to Superintend- 
ent Englemann indicates the persever- 
ance of the class in following up their in- 
vestigations for information. No further 
comment is needed as to the value of this 
work as an experience in forming inde- 
pendent and well-balanced judgments by 
calling out an interchange of experience 
and opinions and as the result of study 
and investigation. At the same time 
thought and care were given to letter 
writing and to oral, expression of per- 
sonal points of view and of the results 
of individual investigations. The letter 
to Superintendent Englemann was the 
result of the feeling that some informa- 
tion not known to any in Decatur had 



been obtained and should be turned over 
to the schools for the benefit of all. 

Dear Mr. Englemann: — 

In studying the list of "One Hundred 
Things Not Known Thirty-five Tears Ago/'* 
Miss Imboden asked us to find the use and 
definition of aU things mentioned on the list. 
V^e succeeded in finding something about aU 
except Mortens Press, this no one could find 
anything about. After looking in the library 
I wrote to the Standard Dictionary publishers, 
Funk and Wagnalls Co. After looking in 
eleven standard works of reference they were 
unable to help me. I then wrote the National 
Gash Begister Co., and they sent me some 
literature on the subject. From the National 
Cash Begister Co., I learned that a Mortens 
Press is a printing press, used for printing 
pictures where a clearer picture is wanted 
than one secured by the half-tone process. The 
picture is first etched on a copper cylinder, 
the cylinder is then inked thoroughly and the 
ink on the higher parts is wiped off. The 
paper is then pressed on the copper and re- 
ceives the ink from t^e lower portions of the 
cylinder. 

Yours truly^ 

(Signed) Frederick Schaub. 
£. A. Gastman Sch. 




REACTIONS FROM OUR READERS ON THE ''FAILURE" STUDIES 



To the Editor : I am interested in Sher- 
man Littler 's report in the March School 
and Home Education, page 255. Can 
you not suggest to Mr. Littler to push 
his investigation one step farther, i. e., 
trace these failures after three years — 
see what has become of them — ^how many 
have improved, etc.? I have seen 
so many poor teachers become ex- 
cellent that I am rather sceptical as 
to the validity of such reports. 
Again, from my standpoint, super- 
vision (good) should have cured a 
large proportion of those in classes 1, 3, 
5, 6, 9, 10, 7, and 8. Again, would it not 
be possible to get from these 676 cases, 
or a large number of them, their version 
of their failures, and its causes? I've 
been so long out of school that I may not 
properly ^ estimate certain statistical 
facts. Mr. Littler can, however, help us 
all very materially from my standpoint 



by pushing his investigations farther. 

Very truly, 

Frank A. Fitzpatrick. 
Boston, Mass., March 31, 1914. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick 's letter calls attention 
to the significant fact revealed by Mr. 
Littler 's figures — ^the fact, namely, that 
the weaknesses which apparently stand 
as the immediate cause of most failures 
can be eliminated, in part at least, by 
proper training and proper supervision. 
It is, of course, necessary to insure, if 
possible, a high measures of initial effi- 
ciency on the part of teachers — or, bet- 
ter, to insure the briefest possible period 
of initial inefficiency. Mr. Fitzpatrick, in 
a more recent communication, says that 
in the business world '^ early and decided 
success is not thought specially desir- 
able," and that "one must have his fail- 
ures to rise to higher things." And 
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doubtless many of the failures reported 
by Mr. Littler would have become suc- 
cessful with further experience. But 
how much of the human material with 
which education deals can be profitably 
risked or profitably spoiled in order to 
develop latent teaching talent f Mr. Lit- 
tler 's results seem to us to point compell- 
ingly toward two things: (1) the prime 
importance of the best possible profes- 
sional preparation for teaching, and (2) 
the basic significance of effective super- 
vision. 

Our readers may be interested to know 
that a much more extended study of the 
causes of failure ainong teachers is now 
under way, and that light will undoubt- 
edly be thrown upon many of the ques- 
tions which have been raised by the stud- 
ies of Miss Moses and Mr. Littler. 



Another 'comment on the " failure*' 
studies is represented by the following 
letter: 
To the Editor : 

Isn't it true that statistics do not al- 
ways reveal all the facts? For instance, 
the reasons specified for most failures 
of teachers, both high school and ele- 
mentary, are given as poor discipline 



and instruction and weak personality, 
while health is placed last in the list. Do 
you not think that poor health and weak 
preparation are generally the basis of 
poor discipline and wei^ personality t 
We have always felt that a person is 
pretty much what he eats and how he 
breathes; and the brain power and en- 
ergy will fall low when the system is 
clogged up. We have often wondered 
why the subject of dietetics is not given 
a. greater place in our college training 
for teachers. V. P. 

April 2, 1914. 

Good health is doubtless a condition- 
ing factor in many of the causes of fail- 
ure listed under other heads, as Miss 
Moses pointed out in her report; and no 
one would take either of the studies as 
proof that ill health is a positive factor 
in eflSciency ! But the fact remains (sub- 
stantiated by all of the four studies 
touching this question) that many teach- 
ers are able to overcome the handicap 
imposed by poor health and that many 
others are unable to succeed when th^ 
are ''long" on health and *'short" on 
other qu^ties. Health is certainly im- 
portant — ^but as a sole qualification for 
achievement it has its limitations. 



FIiAa DBILL AND DOUBIiE MAY-POLE DBILL 



Mr. Adolph Mols, physical director in the 
schools of Bloomington, Illinois, has arranged 
a splendid field-day program. Over 3,000 chil- 
dren will take part. His instructions for the 
drills are complete. Teachers can follow them 
and work out the drills with their classes. 
With his permission we give the instructions 
for the flag drill, and for the two-circle May- 
Pole drill. The flag driU is to be given by 
grades III and IV. All exercises require two 
counts for every movement. 

Part I. Flag Drill. 

1. Step position forward left, and raise flags 
forward — 1 and 21 step position sidewise left, 
and move flags sidewise — 3 and 41 return to 
first position — ^5 and 6! starting position — 7 
and 81 the same with right foot — 9-16! and 
repeat — 1-161= 32 

2. Step position forward left, raise flags 
forward — 1 and 2! fencing position sidewise 
left, move both flags to the left — 3 and 4! re- 
turn to first position — 5 and 61 starting posi- 



tion — 7 and 8! same to the right — ^9-161 and 
repeat— 1-16!= 32 

3. Step position sidewise left, raise flags 
sidewise — 1 and 2! cross fencing position left 
in rear, raise flags upward — ^3 and 4! return to 
first position — 5 and 6! starting position — 7 
and 81 same right — 9-161 and repeat — 1-16^ 

32 

4. Step position forward left, raise flags 
sidewise — 1 and 2! fencing position backward 
left, cross flags in front of chest — 3 and 41 
return to first position — ^5 and 61 starting posi- 
tion — 7 and 81 same right — 9-16! and repeat 
—1161= 32 

Qirlfl kneel on right knee and cross flags 
above head. 

Boyv encircle girls left in 16 counts, raising 
right flag obliquely sidewise upward. 

Part n. 

1. Stride position sidewise left, raise flags 
forward — 1 and 2! bend left knee, raise left 
flag obliquely sidewise upward, right flag side- 
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Wise downward — ^3 and 4! return to first posi- 
tion — 5 and 6! starting position — 7 and 81 re- 
peat to , 32 

2. Same as exercise 1 to the right — 1= 32 

3. Stride position side wise left and raise 
flags sidewise^— 1 and 21 bend left knee and 
eross fltfgs above head— 41 and 41 return to 
first position — 5 and 61 starting position — 7 
and 81 repeat to 82 

4. Same as 3 to the right— 1= 32 
Boys kneel and cross flags above head. 
Oirls encircle boys right — 1-16. 

Part m. 

1. Stride position forward left and raise 
both flags obliquely forward upward — 1 and 21 
bend left knee and lower both flags obliquely 
sidewise downward — 3 and 4! return to first 
position — 5 and 61. storting position — 7 and 81 
repeat to 32 

2. Same to the right — 1= 32 

3. Stride position sidewise left, raise both 
flags forward — 1 and 21 % turn left on heels 
bend left knee, raise left flag obliquely up- 
ward, right flag forward — 3 and 41 return to 
first position — 5 and 61 starting position — 7 
and 81 repeat to 32 

4. Same to the right— 1= 32 
Boys and QirlB encircle left crossing left 

flags — 1-8! then encircle right, crossing right 
flags— 9-16. 

Part IV. 

1. Lunge sidewise left, raise left flag ob- 
liquely sidewise upward, right flag sideward 
downward — 1 and 21 change position by 
straightening left and bending right knee, 
lower left flag and raise the right flag — 3 and 
4! return to first position — 5 and 6! starting 
position — 7 and 81 same to the right — ^9-16! 
and repeat— 1-161= 32 

2. Boys begin left. Girls begin right — 1= 

32 

3. Same leg exercises as in exercise 1 but 
raise both flags obliquely sidewise upward left 
— 1 and 2! change position as in 1, swing both 
flags downward and obliquely sidewise upward 
right-^3 and 4! return to first position — 5 and 
61 starting position — 7 and 81 to the right — 
9-161 and repeat— 1-16= 

4. Boys begin left. Girls begin right. 

DOUBLE MAY-POLE DRILL 
TWO CIRCLES 

RIBBONS: RED— WHITE— BLUE. 

1. All 2 changing steps towards center and 
bow to Hay-Pole in 4 counts, turn right about 
on 4th count, 2 changing steps forward and 
bow to audience, 4 counts. 16 

2. All walk with 8 changing steps in circle 
to the left and return. 32 

3. Oater circle, 8 changing steps to the 



right and return left. 32 

Inner circle, 81 cnanging steps to the left 

and return right. 32 

4. Bed, 2 changing steps to the center, ^ 
steps in place, left about face in 4 steps and 
Z changing steps forward. 16 

White, circle to the left, with 4 changing 
steps and return. 16 

Blue, circle to the right, with 4 changing 
steps and return. 16 

5. White, same as Red in 4. 16 
Bed, circle to the left, with 4 changing 

steps and return. 16 

Blue, same as in 4. 16 

6. Bine, same as Red in 4. 16 
Bed, same as in 5. 16 
White, circle to the right, with 4 changing 

steps and return. 16 

7. All with 2 changing steps to the center, 
left* about face in 4 steps, 2 ehansring steps 
forward and with 4 steps turn left towards 
center. 16 

8. Bed and White, grasp right hands and 
encircle each other with 4 double changing 
steps, turn about and repeat with left hAnda 
grasped. 32 

Bine, shorten ribbon and in enter circle^ 
circle with 8 changing steps to the right, turn 
about and return, then to the left; inner circle 
beginning to the left. 32 

9. White and Bine as in 8, Red and White. 
Red as in 8, Blue. 32 

10. Bine and Bed as in 8, Red and White, 
l^hite as in 8, Blue. 32 

11. All with 2 changing steps towards cen- 
ter, left about face in 4 steps, 2 changing 
steps forward and form 3's Blue, White and 
Red. 16 

12. Onter circle, with 4 double changing 
steps, circle to the left and return. 32 

£iner circle, the same to the right and re- 
turn. 32 

13. All with 2 changing steps to the center, 
left about face in 4 steps, 2 changing steps 
forward, left about in 4 steps and place hands 
on neighbor's arms. 16 

14. All 16 gallop hops to the left and re- 
turn right. 32 

15. Repeat going towards center. 16 

16. Bed and Bine encircle White with 
changing steps and return. White turning left 
twice and right twice. 16 

17. Turn towards partner in 4 counts and 
bow towards partner in 4 counts, with last 
count turn about and bow to opposite partner 
and then turn towards own partner. 16 

18. Single braiding. 

19. Unbraiding. 

20. Form 3's and take places for triple 
braiding. 

21. Triple braiding. 

22. Open circle and bow to audience. 
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N. E. A, BATES TO ST. PAUL 

The round trip fare to St. Paul for the 
N. E. A., July 4 to 11, wiU be $16.00 from 
Chicago; $23.40 from IndianapoUs; $28.60 
from Columbus; $35.20 to $37.60 from Buffalo; 
$32.80 to $35.20 from Pittsburg; $28.00 from 
Louisvilley Ky.; and from Cincinnati, Ohio; 
$18.60 from Springfield, 111.; $19.50 from St. 
Louia; $10.50 from DesMoines; $16.50 from 
Kansas City; $14.36 from Omaha; and $75.70 
from California common points. A popular 
way to go to St. Paul from the East will be 
by boat from Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland or De- 
troit to Duluth or Superior and thence by 
train to St. Paul. 



Hotel facilities are ample in St. Paul at 
from $1.0& to $3.00, for rooms. The rates at 
the headquarters — ^The St. Paul — are $2.50 to 
$8.00. For local arrangements write to John 
H. Mitchell, ch'^.irman local committee. 

We gave the topics of the general program 
last month. Some of the leading speakers 
are: Mrs. Lois Kimball Mathews, of Madi- 
son; Mary E. WooUey, of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Margaret A. Haley, of Chicago; Grace C. 
Strachan, of New York; Walter I. Hamilton, 
of Boston; William L. Bryan of Bloomington; 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Harrisburg; Alexander 
Merklejohn, of Amherst; Theodore Bobinson, 
of Chicago; Edward A. Boss, of Madison; 
William O. Thompson, of Columbus; Edmund 
J. James, of Urbana; P. P. Clazton, of Wash- 
ington; and ei^ht previous presidents of the 
N. E. A. 

Some interesting programs for the many 
different departments are announced in part 
in the N. E. A. bulletin for April. Send to 
Secretary Durand W. Stringer, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, for this and other information. 



A PEBSONAL SUBVEY FOB PEBSONAL 

HELP. 

My Dear Teacher: — 

I take pleasure in sending you the enclosed ) 
self -rating card prepared b^ the Bureau of 
Municipal Besearch of New York, and gen- 
erously supplied by the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee of Essex County. I am sure that every 
conscientious teacher frequently examines her- 
self and tries to take a correct inventory of 
her strong and weak points. This carefully 
thought out list of the strong and weak quali- 
ties that may go to make up the personality 
and the method of any one of us, it seems to 
mej can be used very profitably for self-ex- 
amination and for self-improvement in some 
such way as the following: 

Take the card and check the items con- 
scientiously to see on which side of the line 
your balance lies and by how much. After 
noting what seem to you to be a few of the 
most important items that are on the wrong 
side, lay the slip away among your personal 
papers for a time. At the expiration of this 
time take a new inventory and mark with 
satisfaction the progress you have made. 
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As you may readily infer from an examina- 
tion of this card, it may be used for self- 
criticism of your own teaching of a given 
recitation or by teachers in making mutual 
criticisms of each other's teaching. For such 
purposes copied lists of parts of thisitabula- 
tion would be most convenient. It is sug- 
gested, in any case, that you do not attempt 
to check off the entire card at a sitting, but 
that from time to time you select such por- 
tions of the card as will enable you to study 
separately the various phases of your work. 

Assuming from my own twenty years of 
teaching experience that you feel, as I do, 
the need of helpful devices and suggestions 
to keep on growing in interests and in teach- 
ing power, I have taken the liberty of sending 
you this device. I trust that you will find it 
positively helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 

OLivEB J. morelock:. 

County Superintendent of Schools. 



those who are accomplishing the most definite 
results in this phase of high school education 
are contributors to these discussions. 



STUDIES OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Two most interesting studies of high school 
education are prepared under the editorship of 
Charles Hughes Johnston. The first — ^High 
School Education — is a collection of studies 
of instruction in each of the hieh school sub- 
jects of study. Twenty different subjects are 
treated each by a separate author; mathe- 
matics by Karpinski, of Michigan; physics by 
Kester, of Kansas; chemistry by Mills, of 
North Carolina; English by Denny, of Ohio; 
music by Farnsworth, of Columbia; commer- 
cial education by Moran, of the Ann Arbor 
high school, etc. The editor writes two intro- 
ductory chapters on current demands and on 
the disciplinary basis of courses of study. 
There are three other chapters on the general 
problem by such men as G. L. Jackson, C. O. 
Davis, and E. C. Elliot, and a final chapter 
on the high school library by Theodore Koch, 
of Michigan. 

The latest book — The Modem High School 
— contains chapters by over twenty-five differ- 
ent teachers. It is devoted to the problems 
of administration and of extension. I'he in- 
troductory chapter by the editor is on social 
administration. Following this the book is 
divided into four parts of from six to ten 
chapters each. The topics of these parts are: 
I. Institutional relationships of the high 
school; II. Specialized relationships; III. Defi- 
nite internal expressions of its social nature; 
and IV. Additional socialising functions of 
the high school. The leading exponents and 



THE MONTANA COUNTRY LIFE 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

We give the following selections from the 

principles and plans adopted as a working 

basis by the Montana Country Life Education 

Association: 

1. The course of study, in its application, 
must be adapted to rural needs and interests, 
in so far as this can be done under present 
conditions. We recommend that a Committee 
from this Association be appointed to investi- 
gate the needs of rural schools and such prog- 
ress as has been made in other states and 
make recommendations to this Association at 
its next annual meeting. 

2. Teachers should attempt to make the 
rural school a social and intellectual center 
by means of frequent programs of interest to 
patrons, by educational contests, by co-operat- 
ing in the organization of boys' and girls' 
industrial clubs, and civic dubs, and by other 
legitimate means which tend toward the at- 
tainment of the end in view. 

3. As an indirect but effective means of 
securing higher standards of preparation and 
teaching, better buildings and equipment, bet- 
ter sanitation and decoration of buildings and 
grounds, better local environments, better 
salaries, it is necessary that we have a more 
direct and efficient supervision. 

4. A system of expert supervision of coun- 
try districts should be inaugurated in every 
county of the State; that this should be 
brought about by legal provision giving the 
county superintendent power to engage, . at 
adequate salary, a deputy or deputies whose 
duty it would be to visit the outlying schools 
for two or three days or even a week at a 
time, in the capacity of a supervising and 
model teacher; that eventually this provision 
be extended until the county superintendent 
may have such assistance for groups of twenty 
or less schools. And we further believe that 
large districts with district principals should 
be encouraged 

5. Immediate steps should be taken to 
ascertain what districts in each county are 
ready for and suited to the formation of 
consolidated districts. Legislation should be 
devised and enacted in order to effect the 
consummation of this idea of consolidation. 

6. The present system of state aid to our 
common schools should be revised in the di- 
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rection of higher and more equitably distrib- 
uted state school apportionments. To this end 
we suggest the following changes in the law: 
(1) That the present annual state school fund 
be augmented so as to raise the sum of eight 
dollars for each census child between ages of 
six and twenty-one years in this state. (2). 
That the present school-census population basis 
of apportionment to the counties be aban- 
doned in favor of a combined-bases system 
which should insure the mos^ equitable re- 
turns fo every school district in the state. We 
wish here to emphasize our firm conviction 
that the essential unit in the education of 
children is the teacher H?ho must be employed 
to teach the pupils and not (as is implied in 
our present methods of school apportionment) 
the number of pupils or the number of school- 
census children residing in the district; that, 
in other words, the children of the poorly 
populated and struggling districts are entitled 
to expect from the state a teacher as fully 
equipped for instruction, and as able to con- 
tinue her work for the full school year, as is 
now enjoyed by children in the graded city 
schools. Therefore we hold that there should 
be incorporated into this suggested legisla- 
tion the additional provision that the iitate 
school fund must be used for no other pur- 
poses than the payment of the salaries of 
. teachers, supervising principals and superin- 
tendents of primary and grammar schools. 

7. Immediate steps should be taken to pro- 
vide for a thorough-going study of conditions 
in this state as to the possibilities of extend- 
ing state aid to consolidated rural high 
schools. The high school is destined soon to 
be a regular and a necessary part of our 
system of public instruction, and that high 
school will and must be provided for all. This 
change in attitude is certain to add force to 
the demand for some form of general aid 
for secondary, as well as for elementary in- 
struction. Where rural union schools are set 
up to effect this advantage, and to give the 
boys and girls in the rural districts a taste of 
something beyond the common school branches, 
we hold that the state ought to reward such 
an effort by granting assistancer This assist- 
ance, however, should be so proportioned as 
to act as a stimulus to additional effort on the 
part of the rural community, rather than to 
represent the assumption on the part of the 
state of a eonununity's entire responsibility 
for secondary education. 

8. A conumtte<> should be appointed by the 
president of the association to take up a thor* 



ough study of methods of taxation and school 
fund disbursements in the various states and 
report on same at the next annual meeting of 
the association. This committee should also 
investigate and report on state aid for rural 
high schools. 

9. This State should profit by the example 
of other states in removing the office of sup- 
erintendent from politics^ The State Board 
of Education should appoint the State Super- 
intendent and county boards of education 
should appoint county superintendents and in 
neither instance should the boards be limited 
to a certain territory in making their selec- 
tions. 

10. The Governor is requested to appoint a 
special day to be called Bural Schools Survey 
Day on which day the questions that this 
association may endorse may be discussed and 
explained in the rural districts throughout the 
state, with a view to determining the atti- 
tude of the people in the rural sections toward 
the suggested propositions, and with a further 
view of securing support of the patrons of 
rural schools in obtaining legislation to carry 
out the propositions. 

11. This organization heartily endorses 
the declared policy of the State administra- 
tion in working for more efficient rural edu- 
cation, and it is one of the purposes of this 
organisation to co-operate with both state and 
county administration. 



UNIFORM TERMINOLOGY OP 
GRAMMAR. 

The Report of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature has been ac- 
cepted by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Council of Teaehers of 
English, and the Modem Language Associa- 
tion, and has been recommended for use, as 
soon as practicable, in our schools. This re- 
port is published in somewhat brief form in 
the Proceedings of the National Education 
Association for 1913. A limited edition of 
it is published in more complete form, with 
discussions and illustrations; and copies of 
this may be obtained at twenty cents each 
by addressing Durand W. Springer, Secretary 
of the N. £. A., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The adoption of this report marks the end 
of the first stage of a long, friendly, but very 
difficult campaign, carried on by a few stem 
who were impressed by the unfair, nnneeee- 
sary, and intolerable situation with regard to 
the terminologies in our various 
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texts. While good in He is good had ten 
different names, and red in We painted oor 
jMnx zte had eighteen different names, in 
current texts, and while other terms were al- 
most correspondingly at variance, there was 
little hope for any efficiency in the study or 
teaching of grammar. But with the appear- 
ance of this report, which has been com- 
mended on almost all sidea in a way to 
gratify the hearts of those who have had 
the movement so much in their hopes, and 
with the appearance of new texts which will 
conform with this standard nomenclature, a 
new era in the teaching of grammar is dawn- 
ing. The full light of reasonableness will 
e<^e when superintendents or others having 
control over the adoption of new -texts, in- 
sist that M etieh new %o6ks conform with 
the- nomenclatere set forth in the report. 

^Qt course, the report will not wholly please 
any one pereon. It is not conceivable that 
any report of any committee of fifteen could 
wholly please any one— particularly, any 
teacher of grammar. If each superintendent 
or each teacher of grammar were to refuse 
to accept a report until one should appear 
that wholly pleased him, we should never 
get anywhere with a movement of this kind. 
So when we read the report, and the thing 
we don't like seems very important, and, 
maybe, very bad, let us first read the whole 
matter through, studying the arguments, ex- 
planations, and illuatratioaa (written chiefly 
by the committee's tireless and enthusiastic 
chairman, Prtfessor Hale) and perhaps, if 
our minds are open and tre are not angry, 
our objection won't seem so great after all. 
Indeed, we may be sure that the very thing 
we hesitate the most about accepting is the 
very. thing most liked by some others. 

There are some changes from current 
nomenclature, but it should be clearly stated 
and thoroughly understood that the commit- 
tee did not make any of these changes until 
it felt sure that the teaching of English 
grammar would be made simpler and more 
effective thereby. In the matter of cases, 
we recommend that the subject of case be 
not emphasized in Elementary English, a 
X>olicy that is distinctly in accord with the 
feeling of modern teachers of grammar. I 
have seen the report used to guide class 
(ixercises as a text, and have myself so used 
it; and it works. It makes for more effective 
find economical teaching. 

Many normal school teachers are urging 
their students to secure copies. « Every 



teacher of grammar should secure and study 
this document. The best way to understand 
it is to study it; when it is understood, it 
will be liked; and then its nomenclature will 
be used in our texts and in our schools. 

0. B. Bounds is the Secretary of the Joint 
(Committee. He is the Inspector of English, 
Wisconsin State Normals. 



SEATTLE SCHOOL BULLETIN 

Superintendent Frank B. Cooper, of Seattle, 
edits a monthly school bulletin devoted to 
increased co-operation between home and 
school. The April number is devoted mostly 
to elementary school music and to the pro- 
gram for a May day festival. The paper is 
illustrated with good pictures of school life, 
children's games, lunch room scenes, etc. An 
interesting use of literature in connection 
with school music is shown in the following 
paragraph: 

We have in the Fourth Grade a Beader, 
"The Wagner Opera Stories" which is as 
valuable musically as it is for the reading 
lesson. The Opera Stories are charmingly told 
and a very simple explanation of the Wag- 
nerian plan of composition is given. The 
simpler * motifs are given and the children 
know the part they play in the interpretation 
of the story. The motifs are memorized, then 
the Victrola is brought in and a record played, 
the children bein^ asked to listen for just 
one motif and raise their hands when they 
hear it. The children love these stories and 
the records which are used for illustration. 

An influence of the paper for the home is 
the following paragraph taken from the March 
number. 

SOME TEST QUESTIONS FOB FATHEB 

Do you realize how much your occasional 
manifestation of a positive interest in the 
school achievement or progress of your boy 
or girl may mean to him or herf It means 
positive, not negative interest. Not the inter- 
est with a "don't" in it, but that which is 
backed by appreciation. Do you know .how 
well the child can read, or how accurately he 
can spell f Do you praise him for the mis- 
takes he avoids making? Do you express 
your satisfaction with his writing, if it de- 
serves itf Does he know that you are glad 
of the way he tries to do well, and of the 
care he takes in doine^ his work? Do you 
hear him read aloud to you some times, or 
have him spell some words of your choosing? 
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Do you talk over his report with him? Do 
you Bhow a positive interest in his aspirations, 
plans and achievements f It is a great thing 
for a child, or even a man, to feel that some 
one is greatly interested in what he is doing 
or has done — and especially is that true when 
the interest is shown by * 'father." 



NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

GERMAN TRAVEL STUDY FOR 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

A novel educational feature that is attract- 
ing much attention is the Travel Study Tour 
Jor the Summer of 1914, organized by the 
Extramural Division of New York University 
for the study of the educational system of 
Germany. The chief centers of learning will 
be visited and a study ma:de of the principal 
features of each institution under expert sup- 
• ervision. Fifty educational authorities of 
Germany are co-operating with the University 
in this work. Students who complete the re- 
quired reading and submit a satisfactory 
thesis will be given credit for the course. Thi» 
party will leave New York July 2 and return 
August 17. 




Harvey's EssentlalB of Arithmetic. By L. D. 
Harvey, Ph. D., President of Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. Cloth, 12mo. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
First Book. For 2nd, 3rd, and 4th school 

years. 224 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Second Book. For 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 

years. 507 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
This new series, by one of the leading Amer- 
ican educational authorities, correlates the 
work in arithmetic with agriculture, com- 
merce, manual training, and the household 
arts. The books are confined to the practical 
and the useful, and provide many applications 
of numbers to problems of a prevocational 
character. They teach the pupil to be accu- 
rate and quick in handling numbers, and to 
interpret and analyze problems correctly* 
Among the noteworthy features of the series 
are the careful gradation; the frequent, cumu- 
lative, and thorough reviews; the many useful 
suggestions to teachers; the frequent drills; 
the insistence on checking methods; the Study 
Recitation; the problems to be made by the 



pupils (self -activity); and the problems with- 
out numbers. Altogether, there are in both 
books about 20,000 exercises, forming an un- 
equalled wealth of new and carefully selected 
practical problem material, relating to the 
everyday interests of children and to modern 
business. 



Funk & Wagnalls Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary. Abridged from the New Stand- 
ard Dictionary. Octavo, 688 Pages, bound 
in Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
This small dictionary is intended for all 
general purposes, but it is also specially 
adapted for use in schools. The aim has been 
to prepare a dictionary of moderate size and 
cost, which should give all the words and 
phrases in most frequent use among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, and which should at the 
same time adequately represent the latest ad- 
vances of lexicographic knowledge, and of our 
constantly growing language. More than 10,- 
000 words have been added to the vocabulary, 
making a total of 48,000 words. Over 1,000 
pictorial illustrations are distributed through- 
out the text. 

As a means for indicating pronunciation the 
regular text-book key has been used in the 
work in addition to the Revised Scientific 
Alphabet, and the user of the book may select 
the key with which he is most familiar. 

Special care has been taken to make the 
book at once comprehensive and concise by 
embracing recent meanings and distinctions 
And by making the general definitions thor- 
oughly inclusive. The definitions are expressed 
in simplest language. 

The 3,400 proper names included in the 
vocabulary \ were selected from extensive lists, 
in the endeavor to give so far as possible 
within the limited space, the names most 
likely to be looked for, anu most important 
to be found. 

The etymologies have been given in a clear 
but condensed form, tracing each word as far 
as possible to its ultixiiate Bouree, that the 
pupil may know whence the word started, and 
just how it oame to have its present significa* 
tion. For the benefit of the pupils and for 
ease of consultation words from the Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, etc., in the etymologies have 
been transliterated, thus facilitating the read- 
ing of all foreign words, of whatever origin. 



A Little Book of Well-Known Toys, by 
Jenness M. Braden. One hundred and nine 
line drawings and two-color pictuires. Cloth, 
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105 pa^es. Price^ 45 eents. Band HcNally & 
Company', Chicago, New York. 

In A Little Book of . Weil-Known Toys sum- 
mons these loved ''playthings'' to make easy 
and attractive the first steps in reading. 

In the tempting material every well-known 
word is a joy to utter, and a delight to recog- 
nize in printed letters. There are little 
mothers cuddling precious dollies from black 
Dinah to a French beauty; and sprightly 
clowns, and soldiers, and jumping-jacks to 
make fun for the little reader. Animals, too, 
are there, and musical and traveling toys. 
The little stories and rimes all reflect a gayety 
and humor happily expressed in the rhythmic 
and simple text. 

Fascinating little figures in line drawings 
and two-color pictures by Margaret Hittle 
frolic through every page, while tasteful bind- 
ing, double end pages in color, large type, and 
cream tinted pages add a mechanical finish 
altogether worthy of this attractive little 
primer. 



Business English: A Practice Book. By Rose 
Buhlig, Lake High School, Chicago, with 
preface by Daniel B. Duncan, Professor in 
Columbia University. Cloth. 386 pages. 
$1.10. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Here is a single book that fills the need of 
a business English course, — spelling, punctua- 
tion, oral and written English, letter writing, 
and business practice, — all treated with thor- 
oughness and interest. The spirit of the book 
is not only likely to impress students with the 
necessity of accuracy but actually to inspire 
them to attain it. It affords information about 
modern business methods and progress, and 
gives practical lessons based thereon. 

Part I contains exercises upon sentence 
structure, spelling, grammar, punctuation, par- 
agraphing, and the like. Part n deals con- 
structively with oral and written composition 
and uses for subject matter the facts, pro- 
cesses, and forms of business. Part HI, called 
Business Practice, applies the principles 
taught in the earlier sections of the book. 



THE MAGAZINES 

Spirit Should Oome Before Discipline. 

From "What is Wrong with the College!'/ by 
Harold C. Goddard in the i)a.ay Century. 

This simple principle we sometimes seem to 
lose sight of in our education, consistently 
putting the cart before the horse. In the days 



UNIVERSITY 
of ILLINOIS 

SUMMER SESSION 
June 22— 1914— August 14 
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Graduat9 and Und^riraduaim Covr99a in 

English 

Modem Langnafires 

Latin 

The Biological Sciences (Botany, Zooloiry, En- 
tomology) 

The Phyeical Sciences (Physics, Chemistry, 
Physical G^eographj) 

The Social Sciences (Blstory, Political Science, 
Economics, Sociology) 



Courama Eapadidlg for Taachmra in 

Agricnltnre 

Household Science 

M asic— ATr^. Constauct Barlow Smith 

Manual Training (Woodworking, Forge Shop, 
Machine Shop, Foundry) 

Mechanical Drawing 

Physical Training (Playground Work, Gym- 
nasium, Athletic Coaching-Baseball, Bauket 
Ball, Football, Track)— J/ir. G, A. Huff and 
Others 

A Watdth of Couraaa in Edwxdional Sdanea and 
Praetioa including: 

Administration and Supervision — Professor 

Coffman 
High School Work — Prt^tssor yohnston 
History of '^^ncatlon—Profsssor Anderson 
School -Hygiene and Health Administration— 
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Educational Psychology — Professor Bagley 
Technique of Teaching 
Social Education 
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the Taactters* Examinations under the New Cer- 
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Certain Conditions in Liau o/BxismiaaHons. 

Special Lectares— Social Features— Athletics 



Tuition Fee: $12. Scholarships provide free tuition 
for all High-School Teachers of Illinois, for all other 
Teachers of the State Who Can Matriculate in the Uni- 
versity, and for all Graduates of Illinois State Normal 
Schools, Class of 1914. 



Applications should be made for Scholarships not 
later than June 19th. 
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Teachers' Course- 

Gregg School 

Summtr Normal SesiioH 

June 2Q — August 7 

THE BKCuItT for profu' 
■loan trainlDi In ibe moit 
mdTsacad mathixl* kod tbe l«ch- 
DlqBi of tButalDT Shorthand, 
TTpewritlns, Office TimlnEnB, 
BamlBBH EoKltah and Corm- 
paadeacs,la/ell mora Bad mora 
• nrjjui br both taicben and 
■cboofa. Uoie than tbat, the 
damand for Grcfg lucberajn- 
ereaaes erarj Tear. Gtcbk 
Sbanhand ia BOK UB|ht la the ^iRh achoota of 
Bcarlr BtfaoBaandcltMKIaatnaf IHraaadopled 
br mora than foor tanodrcd achooli. 

OncrSchool, BBdar Iba dlnctUmof Mr. Johs 
Sobcrt GRtKi author of Cresc Sbarlhand, fast 
da*«lBpad BWIBoda la pracilcal pedaBoy; that 
tare become famoaa nHsiuhaBt the coBBtr^. 
k.iaf;~9«atf teacbar* ttooi all parte ol ttaa conn- 
trT — laat y'ttr the earollBieBt rapreaestad 
twraiy-dnt at«tej>_:Masipble In Gr«s School 
to atadj theae laathsda. TbaioarHarabracea 
both prlmatT and aSvaDCed work. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE— FREE 

clBalTelv'to a reTlew of (be pflDclplea, aad a 
audy of teachlar «etboda, aadcr eipen nld- 
ance, la the Sammer Normal School, which ba- 
bIbb JflBa39,aBdcoailBna8ilawaelia. Aakfor 
Booklet 8 A B 3. 

GREGG SCHOOL 

e NcrU JUick^am Avt., CHICAGO, ILL. 



of the Benftiaaanee, when people had caught 

a vision of a new world, the? studied Oreek 
with aviditj because they believed it was a 
path into that world. We reverse the process. 
We set our studentB to grinding Qreek verbs 
in order that in an indeflnite future the]' majr 
come in contact with the Hellenic spirit, when 
what they wanted was a touch of the Hellenic 
spirit to transform the Qreek grammar into 
a book of magic. We set them to cutting up 
earth-worms when what they wanted first was 
to have their thoughts turned toward the 
mystery of physical life. We put them to 
studying Italian, trusting that in duo time a 
knowledge of that language may prove an 
incentive to read Dante, never perceiving that 
a craving for Dante might De made the strong- 
eat' incentive for studying Italian. We red- 
ink and blue-pencil their compositions, believ- 
ing, with a touching faith, that there is some 
intrinsic beauty in correct spelling and per- 
fect punctuation that will appeal to the ud- 
dergraduate mind; and all the while what 
they needed was a sense, however dim, of the 
wonder of literary creation. 



Tha BAdirlng. 
By Bliss Carman in May Century. 
I hear you, Brother, I hear you, 

Down in the alder awamp. 

Springing your woodland whistle 

To herald the April pomp! 

First of the moving vanguard, 
In front of the spring yon come. 

Where flooded waters sparkle. 
And streams in the twilight hum. 

You sound the note of thtf chorus 
By meadow and woodland pond, 

Till, one after one up-pipiug, 
A myriad throats respond. 

I see you, Brother, I see you, 
With scarlet under your wing. 

Flash through the ruddy maples. 
Leading the pageant of spring. 

Sarth has put off her raiment 

Wintry and worn and old, 
For the robe of a fair young sibyl, 

Dancing ia gceen aad gold. 

I heed you, Brother. Tomorrow 
I, too, in the great employ. 

Will shed my old coat of sorrow 
For a brand-new garment of joy. 



Swing Tlnu. 
By M. F. in the May St. Nicholas. 
The oriole swings in her nest, 

The bough swings high in the breeu; 
Mother swings Bnd in the hammock, 

And I swing under the trees. 
It is up, and up, and higher! 

With toes 'most touching the skies; 
Then down, and down, and sl-ow-er. 

The old eat dies. 

The butterfly swings on a rose. 

The gull swings low on the seas; 
A little boat swings at anchor. 

And I swing under the trees. 
It is up, and up, and higher! 

With toes 'most touching the skies; 
Then down, and down, and sl-ow-er. 

The old cat dies. 
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0»E OF OH BEtWIlS F0» » HE»S F0« ICHOOL PHPOSES 

n HtlE UIEFDLLT DtSIBMD THE EQHIPHERIS lEEDED FOR SCHOOL PRIITIII IRD fOH ICHOOL 10011110110 

BookblndinK ia a real Toeational experience in fourth and fifth grades when the 
children make bookcoTera, acrap books, etc. 

Printing is the best hand work for bojs in sixth and seventh grades. Cards: invi- 
tations; reading lessons for primary grades; mottoes, etc., give work bojs will want 
to do just right. 

It has been difficult to do this work because equipment and material suited to 
school needs was not on the market. 

We have selected equipments for 4th and 5th grade bookbinding and for the upper 
grades to cost from $50 to $S0. 

Equipments for printing in the grides as Ion as S600 and for high schools $1200. 

Order Vaughn's Printing and Bookbinding for Schools. Price by mail $1.00 

Write us /or equipments suited lo your needs. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 



The Story of Our English Grandfathers 

This book has required new editions every year to meet 
the demand. Teachers usin^ it write: "It is the most usable 
book to be found on Bng^hsh History for use in grammar 
^ades, because it interests the pupils in the subject. By keep- 
ing American institutions always in mind, it enables the 
reader to trace in the story of the Anglo-Saxon race the 
development of the forms of our own government," 



Pres. John W. Cook, of Northern Illinois State Normal, writes of this 
book: 

It is history relieved of unimportant details. It traces the genesis 
and growth of those ideas th^t explain our politicat, industrial and 
religious freedom and, in consequence, is full of energetic movement. 
I count it a contribution to the literature of the school since it will 
awaken a sense of historic values and will organize American historic 
data. The style is simple and attractive. 

The lotfodnctoiy Price ii 75 Celts 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY. BLOOMINGTON. ILL. 



STORY HOUR 
READERS 



BY 

IDA COE, Pd. M. 

Assistant Principal Public Schools 
City of New York 

and 

ALICE J. CHRISTIE 

Primary Teacher Public Schools 
City of New York 



Story Hour Primer 30c 

Story Hour Reader, Book One . . . 30c 

Story Hour Reader, Book Two . . . 35c 

Story Hour Reader, Book Three . . 40c 

Teachers' Manual 40c 



The Story Hour Readers are basic readers with a dis- 
tinct individuality. They are radically different from any 
word, sentence or phonic method readers before published. 

The basis of the instruction is the "story" or "content" 
method, supplemented by a complete system of phonetics. 

Children taught by this method are able to read a story 
naturally and with good expression, at the end of a few 
weeks. They do not memorize the words but acquire 
genuine reading power. 

In illustration and make-up these readers are most at- 
tractive. 

Address: 

?^d^„°:;[ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

^•"•^'Bo 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO 
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Educational Survey 



Miss Mabel 
Carney and 
the New Note 
In Training 
of Teachers. 



It is a pleasure to record 
the appointment of Miss 
Mabel Carney to be state 
director of the teachers' 
training school depart- 
ments in the high schools of Minnesota. 
About 125 high schools will have teach- 
ers' training departments next year. 
There are but few counties in the state 
that will not have at least one such 
department. The state gives $1,000 to 
each school for teacher's salary, for 
equipment and library, and for expenses 
in rural school visiting if its conditions 
are fulfilled. Not less than eight nor 
more than twenty pupils can be enrolled: * 
One-fourth of the pupils' time must be 
given to actual teaching in an ungraded 
model school room and to the care of 
children in their school work. Regular 
class instruction is given by the training 
school teacher during half of each day 
only. The other half is given to super- 
vising practice, directing individual 
pupils and to conference. After next 
year, pupils can enter the training 
classes only on completing three years of 
high school work and must be at least 
18 years old to receive a teacher's certi- 
ficate on completing the training class 
work. 

It is evident that these classes are in- 
tended to do something quite different 
than merely to review the common 
branches with some attention to devices 
in teaching them. The new note of con- 
tact with child life in the requirements in 
these short training courses will be fur- 
ther emphasized and the wider harmo- 
nies of community life introduced by 
Miss Carney in her supervision of these 
125 training schools. The teacher, as Miss 
Carney would have her be, is first of all 
a companion of children and a leader of 



that community interest 'which is con- 
cerned with developing a commpn 
scholarship. This scholarship is to be 
such as shall enable each young citizen 
to enter understandingly and produc* 
tively ^nto the direct social and economic 
activities of a free and responsible in* 
dividual and local community life. 

By keeping the business and social re- 
lations of life as direct and simple a» 
possible, the responsibilities of control 
can be uniformly distributed among the 
people instead of being concentrated in 
more or less autocratic governing bodies^ 
The people have established common 
schools that their children may all be 
prepared to assume these distributed 
responsibilities. Every child is to be 
made a gentleman in the sense of Dr, 
Hadley's definition that the character- 
istic of a gentleman is that he is ready 
to assume responsibility for service in 
the general welfare. The American 
must be what is emphatically expressed 
by the redundant phrase **A gentleman 
and a scholar." 

The commbn sense of Miss Carney is 
shown in her confident assumption that 
what the people expect in this direct re- 
lation of education to common life can 
be delivered to them by the common 
school teacher. She seems to ignore th# 
d,emands of pedantic learning, and to eli- 
minate from the common school prob- 
lem, also, so far as it interferes with 
more direct education, the special 
** grounding, " in the fundamental rela- 
tions of knowledge, in the pure thought 
connections, which has been thought es- 
sential for the few who become organ- 
izers of knowledge and directors of com- 
plex business and state affairs. It should 
be evident that the opportunity of the 
many to become each an *' American 
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gentleman" should not be jeopardized in 
an attempt to sift out the one who may- 
become president. As a matter of fact, 
however, experience would seem to in- 
dicate that this ** grounding in essen- 
tials'* for higher education is, when suc- 
cessful, quite often obtained by some 
happy circumstance which gains for the 
particular pupil much individual atten- 
tion from the teacher or other cultured 
companion. At any rate, so long as the 
country schools must be taught by those 
with less than full high school education, 
not much can be said for the opportun- 
ity of ''grounding'' anybody very 
thoroughly. Miss Carney meets the 
need of the many by directing attention 
to simple and direct connections of 
knowledge with common interests, The 
teacher she inspires will seek to arouse 
her pupils to a thoughtful control of 
conduct and a helpful direction of life's 
energies and purposes. Entering upon 
such a plan of education, this teacher 
will be constantly seeking better ways 
of giving her pupils the training and the 
information which will nurture their 
own determination to master that 
scholarship which is ever being required, 
and in increasing degree, of a citizen in 
this country. A teacher of this kind is 
made by doing the work of this kind 
of teaching. Miss Carney will but start 
her toward the goal. This Miss Carney 
realizes and is now organizing many 
ways and means for continuing the help- 
ing hand to teachers in service of the 
state department, the state university, 
and many local opportunities for coop- 
eration in educational extension work. 

In its whole plan, the work Miss Car- 
ney is organizing seems to us one of the 
hopeful signs of a permanent democ- 
racy. What is started with the enthusi- 
asm, the idealism, and the adaptability 
of young teachers will become the life 
interest and in some cases the life work 
of mature men and women. This former 
country school teacher, who then saw the 
trouble of life due to mistrust and ignor- 
ance and opened to her little community 
the way to change this condition by 
mutual understanding and common 
effort, may point out to the nation that 
such a simple remedy applied to every 



school district will solve the most seri- 
ous danger to the permanence of a 
democracy. 



Learning 
from Hand 
to Mouth. 



W. C. Bagley 

A recent investigation in 
the field of memory sug- 
gests the importance of 
what may be called the 
''intent'' or "purpose" 
in learning. It is fairly clear that, if 
one learns with the distinct intention of 
reproducing the material soon after it 
has been mastered and without the pur- 
pose of making the material a perman- 
ent part of one's mental capital, the 
chances that it will be retained beyond 
the period for which it has been master- 
ed are not very large. We make bold 
to dub this type of acquisition "Learn- 
ing from hand to mouth. " With all due 
respect to our colleagues, each of whom 
has his own excellent theory of what is 
wrong with American education, we 
modestly suggest, as one possible factor, 
an overplus of this kind of learning. 
Our system of promotioir, for example, 
encourages just this type of hand-to- 
mouth acquisition. In the high school, 
a pupil is held for a semester's work; 
when the work is "passed" and the 
credit recorded, he is privileged to forget 
just as much and just as rapidly as he 
pleases. It is not at all surprising that 
he avails himself of ttis privilege. It 
is human nature to follow the lines 
of least resistance. Then, if he goes to 
college, he is again treated tp the same 
privilege somewhat more widely extend- 
ed ; for, in the more fundamental work 
of the high school he is learning many 
things that will keep recurring, while 
in his college classes he is not so likely to 
have this advantage. 

The Committee on Economy of Time 
has had many proposals made to it. 
Among these, measures that will curtail 
duplication and repetition have a large 
place. It might not be amiss for some 
one to study just how much loss is in- 
volved in failure to recur again and 
again to what has already been "learn- 
ed." The proposal to eliminate the 
eighth grade as a year of review, diges- 
tion, and organization is interesting in 
this connection. 
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Educational 
Values. 



^ ^ , Saperintendent H. H. 

^JJ ^^ recently asked represen- 

tative schoolmen, busi- 
ness men, and '' educa- 
tional theorists" to rank 
the subjects of the elementary program 
in the order of their importance. We 
take pleasure in printing, with Mr. 
Eingsley's permibsion, the combined rat- 
ings given by each of these three groups. 



(a) Business Men. 

Bank Subject Average 

of Ratings 

1. Arithmetic 2.00 

2. Spelling 3.00 

8. Writing 4.00 

Grammar 4.00 

4. Reading 4.20 

5. Language 5.40 

Geography 5.40 

6. National history 6.88 

7. Physiology 8.80 

8. Physical education 0.40 

9. Drawing 10.50 

Music 10.60 

10. Nature study 10.60 

11. Manual training 10.80 

(h) Practical School Men, 

Rank Subject Average 

of Ratings 

1. Reading 1.65 

2. Arithmetic 3.25 

3. Writing 3.41 

4. Spelling 3.65 

5. Language 4.11 

6. National history 4.58 

7. Geography 5.10 

8. Physical education 6.00 

9. Grammar 6.47 

10. Music 7.00 

11. Manual training 7.22 

12. Physiology 7.37 

13. Drawing . 7.98 

14. Nature study 8.06 



(c) Educational Theorists, 

Rank Subject Average 

of Ratings 

1. Reading 3.37 

2. Arithmetic 3.87 

3. Language 4.25 

4. Writing 6.25 

5. Nature study 7.00 

6. Physical education 7.12 

7. National history 7.25 

8. Physiology 8.25 

Spelling 8.25 

9. Geography 8.37 

10. Music 9.50 

11. Grammar 9.75 

12. Manual training 9 87 

13. Drawing 10175 

Combining the ratings for the three 
groups gives the following results: 

(d) Combined Satings, 

Rank Subject Average 

of Ratings 

1. Reading 2.50 

2. Arithmetic 8.22 



3. Writing 4.80 

4. Language 4.85 

5. Spelling ^ 4.76 

6. National history 5.60 

7. Geography 6.00 

8. Physical education 6.80 

9. Grammar 6.08 

10. Physiology 7.86 

11. Nature study 8.20 

12. Music >. ... 8.24 

13. Manual training 8.50 

14. Drawing 9.80 



Language and ^^' Kingsley, of cour^, 

Mathematics ^ V ^ \^ M '''' «^^^,?^^ 
•^ijll value to these ratings. 

r^m^iAM^mM.A **To secure actual valu- 

n..,^ able scientific mforma- 

tion on such a subject 
would take years of time,*' he says, 
*'and then the results would be of un- 
certain value." He suggests, however, 
that the tables may be suggestive as indi- 
cating the outcome of a referendum. 
The comparisons are certainly interest- 
ing, and perhaps reveal two very sig- 
nificant facts: (1) the practical agree- 
ment upon the arts of language and 
computation as the basic subjects of 
elementary instruction and training; 
and (2) the marked disagreement con- 
cerning the place and function of the 
subjects that have more recently been 
added to the elementary program. If 
the average of the ratings is considered 
as at all indicative of agreement, it 
would seem that business men and prac- 
tical educators show less disagreement 
among themselves as to the most import- 
ant subjects than do educational theor- 
ists. 

It is also interesting to note that, in 
the table of * ' combined ratings, ' ' the dif- 
ferent subjects stand in an order almost 
parallel to that which represents the 
historical development of the elementary 
program — so far, at any rate, as this de- 
velopment has been worked out. Read- 
ing, arithmetic, writing, and spelling 
were fairly well standardized in the 
common schools of America at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and they 
appeared probably in the order named. 
Language, which has a high rating in sM 
three tables, came comparatively late (at 
least, as we understand the term today). 
But the need was recognized much 
earlier and an attempt was made to meet 
it through the introduction of formal 
grammar. The relative failure of gram- 
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mar is a matter of commonplace knowl- 
edge among schoolmen and practical edu- 
cationists, but the business man either 
still believes that formal grammar can 
be made to '* function" or he sums up 
uiider '^grammar" all instruction in the 
art of composition. Geography preced- 
, ed national history in the development 
of the curriculum, but it is also true 
that, the geographies of a century ago 
included much historical info^matioii^ 
and that history as a special subject was 
probably differentiated from geography 
very much as language was differentiat- 
ed from grammar. 

-^"^^^K ^^^ interesting 
l! .Jill revelations of the Ohio 

the OHIO Survey are the facts re- 

Kepor garding the teachers' in- 

stitutes. The interpretation of the 
reports of field agents who visited 
seventy-five institutes and heard 436 
lectures is somewhat difficult because of 
the variation in standards of judgment. 
(For example, we learn that, the atten- 
tion to these lectures was **good'* in 290 
cases, **fair'' in 116 cases, and **poor'* 
in 33 cases, and then we are told that 
some cases reported as ** good" should 
have been reported as **poor.") But 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning 
of excerpts from the field notes, some of 
which we reproduce: 



It 



Lecturer ten years behind the 
times. ' ' 

**Too much psycology talked over the 
heads of teachers." 

**Thi8 man's talks were good, but 
were not appreciated. Gave the only 
practical talks of the institute." 

**Thi8 institute almost wholly for the 
entertainment of teachers. ' ' 

'*This man purely an entertainer." 

** Excellent addresses. Lecturer used 
charts. Attention poor, talking every- 
where. One teacher writing a letter, 
five reading newspapers, three reading 
books, two inspecting photographs. 
Lecturer thanked audience and said that 
the attention was the best that he had 
ever had in that county." 

** Subject-matter of lecture good but 
not adapted to needs of primary or high- 



school teachers. Six teachers reading 
newspapers and catalogues. Majority of 
audience talking more or less, some read- 
ing all the time. At least six teachers 
were chewing gum. Hum of conversation 

all over the room One 

young l^dy [ ?] shooting flies. Another 
holding her hands over another's eyes. 
Young men and women signaling to one 

another across the hall One 

man lying down on three seats placed 
together. Several young men throwing 
wads of paper at other members of the 
institute " 



The Qeneral 

Institute 

Situation 



The conditions pic- 
tured in these ** snap- 
shots" are probably ex- 
treme cases, but they 
apply in a fairly general way to the 
compulsory institutes throughout the 
country. The difficulty of securing a 
concentration of attention upon legiti- 
mate themes is due, in part, to the dif- 
ferentiation of the teachers' work and 
the wide variations among teachers in 
age and preparation. At the same time, 
it is probably true that those who could 
profit most by the instruction are the 
least attentive. This condition has 
placed a high premium upon lecturers 
who possess the ability to hold attention 
and has tempted them to the employ- 
ment of arts and wiles that, however, 
commendable on the Chautauqua plat- 
form or the vaudeville stage, seem 
hardly in keeping with the character of 
the teacher's work or with the para- 
mount need of bringing help to the vast 
horde of immature and untrained 
teachers that annually enter public- 
school service. This is not to say that 
educational discussions should be dull. 
Far from it. But ** dullness" is a func- 
tion of the attitude of the listener as 
well as of the material and the method 
of the speaker. 

Every lecturer doubtless considers his 
own work to be both ** practical" and 
** helpful;" but what is practical and 
what is helpful in any particular case 
and with any particular individual will 
depend upon circumstances over which 
the lecturer frequently has no control. 
The best institutes ar-o those that are 
dominated by a conductor or county 



